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OVERHEAD CONTACT SYSTEMS, CONSTRUCTION 
AND COSTS 


PART I 


ВУ Е. J). AMBERG 


ABSTRACT OF PAPER 


This paper, written with special reference to the New Haven 
electrification, gives a brief analysis of the systems and points 
to be considered in equipping trunk lines with overhead catenary 
construction. Тһе paper is subdivided into five parts, viz: 
catenary systems, supporting structures, sectionalization, special 
construction and cost data. 

Under “ Catenary Systems " a short description is given of 
the various types used on the New Haven, stating the conditions 
for which each is best adapted. 

The same applies to the supporting structures and sectionali- 
zation. 

Under “ Special Construction " only the cross-overs and river 
crossings have been considered more fully, while other special 
work has onlv been mentioned, as it was not within the scope of 
this paper to go into the details of construction. 

With reference to the cost data: It should be borne in 
mind that the figures given apply to the New Haven construction 
which was installed in the section with greatest traffic density, 
also through thickly settled communities. Therefore, the figures 
given will be of little value for comparison or estimating unless 
these conditions are equated, 


HIS SECTION of the paper is written with special reference 

to the electrification of the New York, New Haven & 

Hartford Railroad between New York and New Haven, the 

New York, Westchester & Boston Railway, and of the Hoosac 

Tunnel section of the Boston & Maine Railroad; the writer 

having been closely associated with this work under the direction 
of Mr. W. S. Murray. 

The М. Y., N.H. & H. R. R. section covers an entire engine 
district consisting of 75 route miles of four and six-track main 
line; six route miles of single track branch line; large freight yards, 
station sidings and industrial spurs. The New York West- 
chester & Boston Railway section consists of 17% route miles 
of four and two-track main line with vards and sidings. The 
Boston & Maine Railroad section consists of eight route miles 
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of double track with yards and sidings, and includes а tunnel 
section of 4.75 miles. These electrifications total 575 miles on 
a single track basis. Several tvpes of catenary construction 
were necessary to meet the various requirements. 

For convenience, the paper is sub-divided into the following 
general parts. (1) Catenary Systems. (2) Supporting Struc- 
tures. (3) Sectionalization. (4) Special Construction. (5) 
Cost Data—General. 


CATENARY SYSTEMS 


А catenary system may be either rigid or flexible, but the 
two should never be combined, for operating experience has 
shown that where flexible and rigid parts meet, trouble is es- 
pecially liable to occur. The flexible system has been most 
used in this country and three distinct types have been in- 
stalled on the New Haven and its allicd lines, viz: double 
catenary, compound catenary and single catenary. 

Double Catenary. This was the pioneer catenary installation 
in the world as applied to trunk lines with heavy traffic density. 
When installed it was considered necessary to provide stiffness 
against wind to keep the trolley within reach of the locomotive 
pantagraphs. Two 9/16-inch steel messenger strands were 
used, to which triangular hangers werc fastened, these supporting 
the copper trolley wire. This provided horizontal stiffness and 
vertical rigidity; thus the construction was a combination of a 
rigid and flexible svstem, the rigid section being the two messen- 
gers with triangular hangers, the flexible part the copper trolley 
wire between hangers. Initial operation showed that this 
combination was not adapted to high-speed service and 1% was 
readily changed to a flexible system by the addition of a steel 
trolley wire supported by clips from the copper conductor. 
These clips were installed midway between triangular hangers. 
(This phase of the construction has been thoroughly discussed 
in Mr. Murray’s paper “Тһе Log of the New Haven Electri- 
fication.") The double catenary system also has the advantage 
that if one messenger broke the other would prevent the catenary 
from falling. | 

The system has several disadvantages. On account of the 
two live messengers being carried over the bridges, it 1s impos- 
sible to do work on the trusses, such as installing signals or run- 
ning taps from one side to the other, without having power cut 
off. No ground wires were installed, as it was thought that 
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lightning arresters of the spark-gap type would be adequate to 
prevent trouble from lightning; but the protection was in- 
sufficient, and electrolytic lightning arresters haye now replaced 
them. The trouble from lightning has been reduced considerably 
but is still greater in this section than on any other part of the 
electrification. 

Compound Catenary. This was first developed and installed 
on the one-mile section at Glenbrook, Ct. The type was further 
developed and applied to the Harlem River Branch, the New 
York, Westchester & Boston and the section between Stamford 
and New Haven. It was considered desirable to install a 
grounded messenger over each track, which would remove the 
live parts of the catenary from the trusses, eliminate lightning 
trouble and at the same time be used to keep the trolley wires 
nearly over the center line of track without the use of pull-off 
poles. The £-inch messenger is carried over the catenary 
bridges and 1s supported on cast iron saddles instead of insulators 
as in the double catenary type, and is thereby grounded to the 
bridges. 'These messengers, strung over each track, are con- 
nected at the quarter points of the spans by three-inch I-beams 
running across tracks. The suspension insulators are attached 
to these I beams for carrying the single catenary, which consists 
of a $-inch stranded steel messenger clamped to the insulators 
а 4/0 copper conductor supported from the strand by }-inch rod 
hangers every 10 ft., and a 4/0 steel contact wire fastened to 
the copper conductor by clips placed half way between the 
rod hangers. On curves the “ Murrav " hanger is used. This 
is clamped to the messenger and is held at a suitable angle by the 
acting forces. Fastened to the lower end is a duplex clip to 
hold the copper and steel trolley. Length and angle of hanger 
are adjusted so that the clips are true to line and the contact 
wire is held over the center of track. With this type of construc- 
tion it is possible to maintain 300-ft. spans on curves up to three 
degrees without pull-offs; for sharper curves it is necessary to 
shorten the spans. Even on reverse curves no difficulty has 
been experienced in keeping the contact wire in its proper 
location. On curves above two degrees, the temperature has 
an influence on the alignment of the contact wire, requiring the 
use of pull-off spans between bridges. 

Single Catenary. In this construction the insulators are at- 
tached to the under-side of the trusses and the single catenary 
suspended from them. This also keeps the live wires of the 
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catenary below the steelwork. For tangent sections the 
bridges can be spaced 300 ft., but for curves this distance 
must be reduced unless pull-offs are used. Adequate lightning 
protection was secured by stringing ground wires on the feeder 
supports. 

Single catenary may be used both for main line and yard 
work. In yards the copper wire may be omitted for the reason 
that in the average yard the trolley wires have sufficient current 
carrying capacity, since several tracks are connected in multiple. 

To make the yard construction as light as possible, a 3-inch 
messenger, 2/0 trolley and $-inch hangers were used, except for 
tracks with frequent movements; these were equipped with 
i-in. messenger, 4/0 trolley wire and %-іпсһ rod hangers. 

Contact Wire. The steel trolley wire rusts considerably; this 
rust is washed off by rain and drips onto coaches and loco- 
motives operating in the zone, making them unsightly and 
 necessitating more frequent painting. Where frequent loco- 
motive movements are made, the under-side of the trolley 
wire is kept bright and presents a good collecting surface, but 
where locomotives are operated infrequently rust collects, 
causing increased sparking and burning of pàntagraph shoes. 
In the Woodlawn-Stamford section the steel trolley wire has 
been in service since 1907 and at points of greatest wear phono- 
electric trolley wire has been installed, with very satisfactory 
results. For future electrifications doubtless steel contact wire 
will be less used, although the difference in first cost is much 
in favor of it. 

Insulators. Insulation 1$ a very important part of any cate- 
nary system, and the slight additional cost for insulators with 
a high factor of safety is good insurance. The types used on 
the New Haven electrification were all tested for 110,000 volts. 
The pin, suspension, and some of the strain insulators are of 
the porcelain type; other strain insulators are of wood. Tem- 
perature strains in porcelain insulators should be given most 
careful consideration, especially in the dead-end type.  Failures 
have been caused by steam train operation in the electrified 
zone, break-downs being most frequent where clearance be- 
tween the locomotive stack and insulator is restricted, or where 
steam engines stopped under or near an insulator. Where 
clearances are restricted it is advisable to locate the insulators 
off the center line of track or to use two insulators in parallel, 
spaced several feet apart. In tunnels two insulators in series 
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Fic. 2—CoMPouND CATENARY ON Four-TRACK ‘TANGENT SECTION 
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[AMBERG] 
Fic. 3—CoMPoUND CATENARY ON SIX-TRACK SECTION, SHOWING ALIGN- 
MENT ON REVERSE CURVE 
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Fic. 4—SINGLE CATENARY ON FouR-TRACK TANGENT SECTION 
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Fic. 5—CATENARY CONSTRUCTION FOR LARGE YARDS 


| [AMBERG] 
Fic. 6—Hoosac TUNNEL ELECTRIFICATION SHOWING LIGHT CATENARY 
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Fic. 7—TypicAL SECTIONALIZING BRIDGE ох Four-TRACK SECTION 
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Fic. 9—TypicaL RIVER-CROSSING TOWER 
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are advisable and this form was successfully used in the elec- 
trification of the Hoosac Tunnel; in this case each insulator 
was tested for 150,000 volts (Fig. 6). 


SUPPORTING STRUCTURES 


The supporting structures can be divided into three classes; 
bridges, steel or wood poles with cross-spans, and poles with 
brackets. Choice of the supporting structure is governed by 
the load to be carried, number of tracks to be spanned, right- 
of-way available, factor of safety desired and other conditions. 
On the New York, New Haven & Hartford Railroad and New 
York, Westchester & Boston Railway systems the supporting 
structures for the main line tracks were designed not only to 
‘carry the catenary system, feeders and transmission lines, but 
also a signal over each track weighing 2400 lb. 

A bridge was the only structure which would fulfil the above 
conditions. On the New Haven electrification between Wood- 
lawn and Stamford the bridges are designed so that all over- 
turning moments were taken at the base, a feature which re- 
quired large foundations. The bridges for the Harlem River 
Branch, the New York, Westchester & Boston, and the main line 
between Stamford and New Haven, were designed to take the 
moments resulting from stresses acting across track in the 
corner connections between posts and truss. The foundations 
have only to resist the overturning moment along and the 
shear across track, making them much lighter than those first 
installed. The cost of the combined structure is materially 
reduced by having the steelwork carry the stresses. The 
height of the bridges is regulated so as to keep the contact 
wire 22 ft. above the top of rail, excepting at places where 
clearance is restricted. These bridges span six tracks on the 
Harlem River Branch, four tracks on the main line and a sec- 
tion of the New York Westchester & Boston, and two tracks 
on the New Rochelle and White Plains Branch of the N. Y. 
W.&B.Ry. Some special bridges span as manv as ten tracks. 

The cross-span construction is especially well adapted where 
a large number of tracks are to be equipped with single cate- 
nary. This applies to main line as well as yards. The cross- 
span messenger is supported by poles, which may be either 
self-supporting or guyed. On the New Haven electrification 
most structures are self-supporting. The cross-span construc- 
tion was used in all yards and at certain points for main line 
work. 
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The cross-span messengers of ї-іпсһ or $-inch steel strands 
are supported by latticed steel poles in large, and by wooden 
poles in small yards. Pull-offs cannot be entirely avoided in 
yard work on account of sharp curves. The cross-span being 
a flexible support, makes necessary the use of steady strands 
to hold the catenary in its proper position over the tracks. 

Poles with Brackets. This type has been used for single- 
track sections and for station and industrial sidings. It is 
cheaper but not so reliable as the others, although suitable for 
the purpose. 150 ft. is about the longest span which can 
safely be used on tangents with wooden poles. 

SECTIONALIZATION 

It is necessary to sectionalize the contact system to locate 
trouble and to make repairs with the least interference to 
operation. Main line tracks should be sectionalized from each 
other and each should again be divided into sections. The 
sectionalizing points should preferably be at or adjacent to 
principal cross-overs, which are generally controlled from 
signal towers. There are always employees at such places, 
who may be charged with the small additional duties of opera- 
ting the electrical apparatus. То disconnect a defective section 
quickly, automatic oil circuit breakers are used. These breakers 
should be of ample size and staunch construction as they are 
subject to a severe service. The automatic opening of breakers 
is controlled by relays, with enough margin for adjustment to 
insure proper selection and sequence of operation. On the 
New Haven and the New York, Westchester & Boston Railway 
systems, the breakers are of the outdoor type mounted on sec- 
tionalizing bridges. This gives the shortest possible high- 
tension connection between buses, track catenaries, feeders 
and these circuit breakers. The switchboard, with the control 
switches and relays, is located in the signal tower. The con- 
nections between the board and the breakers are made by means 
of individual lead-covered cables. Under certain conditions a 
better layout can be obtained by placing indoor type circuit 
breakers in a building beside the track, Such an installation 
was made by the engineers of the New Haven when electrify- 
ing the Hoosac Tunnel of the B. & M. R. В. 

The actual break or gap in the track catenaries can be made 
in different ways. Two distinct types, however, with various 
modifications were used on the New Haven; one rigid, the other 
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Fic. 8—Woop SECTION BREAK 


flexible. The rigid type was a wood 
section insulator, which gives a very 
simple construction but produces an 
undesirable hard spot for high speed 
operation. By installing a movable 
approach to the wood section break, 
the effect of the hard spot is some- 
what reduced. The flexible wings 
shown on the wood section break 
(Fig. 8) are arranged to prevent an 
engine from getting stalled at that 
point. 

In the flexible type, air is used as 
an insulating medium; insulation is 
obtained by having the trolley wires 
of the two adjoining sections overlap, 
spaced about 18 inches apart, and 
then dead-ending each in opposite 
directions. 

Yard sectionalization is easily ar- 
ranged. On account of the slow move- 
ment of trains the wood section break 
can be used without movable ap- 
proach. Tracks do not have to be 
sectionalized individually but can be 
grouped; ladder tracks, however, 
should always be kept separate. The 
sectionalization of yards is largely de- 
termined by the manner in which the 
switching is done, and for that reason 
the local conditions should be care- 
fully studied in conjunction with the 
operating officials. 

The various yard sections are sup- 


‘plied from a feeder through discon- 


necting switches, and if the yard is 
sufficiently large it is advisable to 
arrange the feeder in loop form, 
placing an automatic circuit breaker 
at each end of the loop. The feeder 
should again be subdivided intoseveral 
sections by disconnecting switches. 
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SPECIAL CONSTRUCTION ‘ 


This covers the work at cross-overs, river crossings, arrange- 
ments for joint use of the same overhead wire in yards and 
sidings by the 11,000 volt a-c. locomotives and the 600 volt d-c. 
trolleys at different times, grade crossings of 11,000 volts a.c. 
and 600 volts d-c., and many other problems which although 
of minor importance are links in the complete chain. 

Cross-overs are all equipped with a single catenary, omitting 
the 4/0 copper wire. Wherever possible, air sectionalization 
is used but there are a number of places where wood section 
breaks could not be avoided. Perfect alignment is necessary 
where main line and cross-over catenaries meet, and at these 
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COST PER MILE OF SINGLE TRACK, DOLLARS 


Fic. 10—Cost oF COMPOUND Fic. 11—Cost oF COMPOUND 
CATENARY FOR SIX- TRACK SECTION 


points deflectors are used to prevent the pantagraph shoe 
catching in the wires. 

The construction for river crossings presents unique studies. 
Of these crossings one is spanned by a drawbridge and the 
others by rolling lift bridges of various designs. On the lift 
bridges each pound of construction had to be compensated for 
in the counterweight, the total additional increase in weight 
being limited by the bridge foundations. The track, feeder 
and current-return circuits, three-phase transmission and signal 
lines, control and ground wires were carried across the rivers 
on high transmission towers; the United States Government 
specifying the minimum clearance between mean high water 
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and lowest point of wires over the channel, which varied between 
135 ft. and 165 ft. Excepting at one place, where towers were 
placed in the river on both sides of the bridge, these high towers 
are combined with the anchor bridges which take the dead-ends 
of the main line catenaries (Fig. 9). A light contact system is 
carried between the towers. 


Cost Data 


It is of little value to give costs without at the same time 
stating fully the exact conditions under which they have been 
obtained. The diversity of 
conditions on the New Haven 
and its allied lines has clearly 
shown that the cost per mile 
of single track may vary con- 
siderably. The information 
in the following diagrams and 
tables is intended to give an 
idea of the cost of the various 
types of construction under 
“ normal conditions" met 
within this territory, and also 
show how this may vary 
under more difficult condi- 


tions. 
Catenary Construction. Figs. 


No. 10, 11 and 12 give the 
respective cost per mile of 
single track for compound 
catenary construction of the 
New Haven type for a six- 
track, four-track and two- 
track section, exclusive of 
feeders, transmission lines and sectionalization. 

Figs. No. 13 and 14 give the respective cost per mile of single 
track for single catenary construction of the New Haven type 
for four-track and two-track sections, exclusive of feeders, trans- 
mission lines and sectionalization. 

These curves apply to the following normal conditions: 

(1) Foundations. The ground on both sides of the tracks 
is level; no piling or rock blasting necessary. 

(2) Bridges. То carry one catenary, one signal, one 4/0 
feeder per track; duplicate 4/0 three-phase lines; duplicate 


COST PER MILE OF SINGLE TRACK, DOLLARS 


Fic. 12—Cost oF CoMPOUND 
CATENARY FOR Two-TRACK SECTION 
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signal lines, each consisting of two No. 3 control wires and two 
23-inch steel ground wires. No bridge to span more than the 
standard number of tracks nor carry additional load, such as 
yard cross-spans, brackets, etc. None of the feeder supports 
to be moved in from the posts to the trusses. 

(3) Labor and Work train conditions for installation of Cate- 
nary. Gangs and worktrains occupying tracks assigned for con- 
struction purposes to be allowed reasonable freedom from inter- 
ruption. 

Table I shows the different items which make up the total 


Е 


COST PER MILE OF SINGLE TRACK, DOLLARS 
> 


TANGENT 


Fic. 13—CostT oF SINGLE CATEN- Fic. 14—Cost or SINGLE CATEN- 
ARY FOR Four-TRACK SECTION ARY FOR TWwo-TRACK SECTION 


labor and worktrain cost for catenary erection and the per- 
cent of each. | 

For items Nos. 2, 3, 4, 5, 6 and 9 the time paid is about twice 
the actual working time even under the above assumed “‘ normal 


conditions." The lost time is spent on sidings clearing for im- 
portant trains and on the trips between headquarters and work- 
ing points. 


Item 7 is high due to the fact that much assorting and as- 
sembling of material was done at the storeroom. 

(4) Catenary Material. Table II shows in per cent the dif- 
ferent items making up the cost of catenary material. The 
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item of catenary material is not inclusive for special work, 
such as cross-overs, sidings, sectionalizing, nor does it include 
the dead-ends for the catenaries, which latter are included in 
the cost for sectionalizing. 

Variation in Cost. Table II gives an idea of the increased 
cost when applied to difficult sections. 

Sectionalization. The costs given in Table IV apply to stand- 


TABLE I. 
LABOR AND WORKTRAIN FOR ERECTION OF CATENARY 
Table giving distribution of labor and worktrain service in per cent. 


(1) Pulling out }”атапаз............................................. 4.8 per cent* 
(2) Locating saddles; spreading and sagging $” strands.................. 7.9 per cent* 
(3) Putting up I beams with insulators attached........................ 6.3 per cent. 
(4) Pulling out |^ messenger; 4/0 copper and 4/0 steel wire.............. 6.7 per centt 
(5) Clipping Ш: ее. 25.2 per cent 
(6) Final айўцияйтеп&................................................ 4.8 per cent 
UT) -BLOTEEODER. а роса 18.9 per centt 
(8) Painting į” ппевзепдет........................................... 13.3 per cent 
(9) Painting |" catenary (except 4/0 wires).................... ON 13.0 per cent 
Total labor and worktrain for erecting compound catenary......... 100.0 per cent 


*Can be omitted for single catenary. 
ТСап be partly omitted for single catenary. 
Relation of compound to single catenary is 100 to 64.1 


e 
TABLE II. 
CATENARY MATERIAL 
Table giving distribution of material in per cent. 


(1) # grounded steel тпеввепдег...................................... 20.2 per cent* 

(2) Saddles complété... ера CRT RONDA SA re AS 1.6 per cent* 

(3) 3° I beams with Бійілде.......................................... 7.4 per cent* 
(4) Suspension insulators сотпр!е(е................................... 8.2 per cent 
(5) 1" messéngér. ысыра AUREIS RR езж Sow ua Moa e cao aed 15.7 per cent 
(0). 4/0 copper тїте................................................ 21.6 per cent 
(7) 4/0 stee) trolley жіге........................................... 8.5 per cent 
(8) $° hangers сопіріеіе............................................ 6.0 рег cent 
(9) Duplex clips between copper and steel wires....................... 0.7 per cent 
(10); Bolts; ор 4.1 рег cent 
Total for compound catenary, exclusive of dead ends.............. 100.0 per cent 


*Can be omitted for single catenary. 
Relation of compound to single catenary is 100 to 64.8 


ard sectionalizing bridges as used on the New Haven Road. 
(Costs for outdoor substations not included.) 

Feeder and Transmission Lines. Costs for feeder and trans- 
mission lines have not been included in the tables, since these 
present no new features excepting such as arise from the con- 
ditions under which the wires were strung. The erection cost 
varies from $20.00 to $50.00 per mile of wire. 
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Yard Construction. In large yards of regular layout the total 
cost can be as low as $3000.00 per mile of single track, inclusive 
of sectionalization and feeders. In small yards with short 
tracks and irregular layout the cost will be necessarily increased. 
Much depends on the importance of the yard and the factor 


TABLE III. 
Table to show variation in total cost and cost of different parts, due to local conditions. 


(1) Fairly regular layout; very few curves; some piling under foundations; sections of 
relatively new fill requiring large foundations. 

(2) 25 per cent curves; restricted right-of-way for a considerable distance, making it 
necessary to move feeder supports in, thus increasing the stresses on the bridges; yard 
cross-spans attached to many bridges, some bridges spanning more than standard number 
of tracks. 

(3) 32 per cent curves; some piling under foundations; fills requiring large foundations; 
cuts where rock blasting was necessary for the foundations; a number of bridges carrying 
yard cross-spans. 


Total cost per 


mile of single Cost Cost Cost 
track of com- Number of of of 
pound catenary, of foundations catenary catenary 
exclusive of sec- tracks in bridges constrn. 
tionalization per cent in in 
and feeders per cent. per cent. 
1 $8,000.00 4 26 per cent 36 percent | 38 percent 
2 11,000.00 4 20 per cent 47 percent | 33 percent 
3 11,000.00 6 #29 per cent 39.5 per cent | 31.5 per cent 
TABLE IV. 


COST FOR STANDARD SECTIONALIZING BRIDGE 


Compound catenary. Single catenary 


6-Track 4-Track 2-Track 4-' Track 2-Track 

БҒочпдайопв............... $2,000. 1,720. 960. 960. 620. 
Steel work................. 2.600. 1,760. 1.000. 1,360. 720. 
Electrical apparatus........ 11,500. 10,000. 7,000 10,000. 7000 
Sectionalization............ 750. 500. 250. 500. 250. 

Total. ¿z eran PRESS $16,850 13,980 9,210. 12,820. 8590. 


of safety used. For favorable conditions the costs may Бе 
approximated as follows: 


Foundations 1іп5ба (са ,....................... % 700.00 
Supporting Structures егесісі................. 800.00 
Catenary Ма{егїа]........................... 1000.00 
Labor & Worktrain бегуісе................... 500.00 


Total per mile of single track.............. $3000.00 


Presented а the 32d Annual Convention of 
the American Institute of Electrical Engineers, 
Deer Park, Md., July 1, 1915. 


Copyright 1915. By A. I. Е.Е. 
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CONSTRUCTION, MAINTENANCE AND COST OF 
OVERHEAD CONTACT SYSTEMS 


PART II—CATENARY CONSTRUCTION 


BY F. ZOGBAUM 


ABSTRACT OF PAPER 


This paper is designed to give a general review of the problems 
involved in the maintenance and the cost of an overhead con- 
tact system of the catenary type, carrying high-voltage pro- 
pulsion currents. The paper includes not only the contact 
system itself, but the transmission lines which form an integral 
part of the same. The subject treated is the catenary con- 
struction on the New York, Westchester & Boston Railway, 
which is purely an electrical line, having no steam whatever. 
Several points will be brought out, such as the method of main- 
tenance, the organization of the maintenance forces, the effi- 
ciency of insulation and other points which may be used in 
comparison and in discussion. 


МЕ ОЕ the most important matters pertaining to the 
maintenance of an overhead catenary system is the 
inspection of the contact wires and the transmission system, 
in order that possible failures may be forestalled, so that de- 
fects may be discovered and failures prevented. During such 
an inspection it is important always to note the condition of 
the contact wire with reference to its position to the track, and 
at all times to keep the wire as near the center of the track as 
possible. 

Although on some other roads it has been found advisable to 
stagger the contact wire in order to get the maximum wear on 
pantagraph shoes, it will be seen from figures that are presented 
here, that it has not been found necessary in the case of this 
system to stagger the contact wire to the advantage of panta- 
graph shoe wear. In noting the position of the contact wire 
with reference to the track it is essential always to allow for the 
swaying movement of the locomotive or car carrying the panta- 
graph. This is especially important on curves, as trains run- 
ning at high speed on curves of any sharpness over one degree, 
will naturally swing the pantagraph towards the outside of the 
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curve, making it necessary to have the contact wire outside 
of the center line of the track, whereas on tangents the wire 
is kept as nearly as possible directly over the center of the 
track. 

The line of the New York, Westchester & Boston Railway, 
the catenary system of which is treated herein, consists of 
54.26 miles of contact wire and 181.29 miles of transmission 
lines, which include signal feeders and control line, or 109.17 
miles of transmission lines for traction power only. The 54.26 
miles of contact wire is suspended over 30 per cent curve track 
and 70 per cent tangent track, so that practically the only 
adjustment necessary is on 30 per cent of the road, as the tangent 
contact wire remains in relatively the same position through- 
out the year, while the curve contact wire needs slight adjust- 
ments from time to time. Included in the catenary system are 
six sectionalizing or anchor bridges and 77 high-tension oil 
circuit breakers, which are used for sectionalizing the high- 
tension power. Also, it is considered on this line that the 
signal transmission lines are included in the electrical distri- 
bution or catenary system. 5 5 


ORGANIZATION 


The organization for maintenance of the catenary and trans- 
mission system is known as the electrical department and in- 
cludes, not only the maintenance of the contact system, trans- 
mission system, signal transmission system, signal transformers 
and station lighting, and elevator transformers, station elevators 
and lighting systems, but also takes care of such construction 
work as may come up from time to time. The electrical de- 
partment is headed by the engineer of maintenance, to whom 
the general electrical foreman reports direct. The general 
electrical foreman has under him, one day foreman and one 
night foreman, five linemen and one assistant lineman. The 
day foreman, three linemen and assistant lineman cover the 
entire system, the majority of the time without special work 
train, and make repairs on practically all the apparatus as 
mentioned, except the contact system or parts of the trans- 
mission system, which cannot be taken out of service during the 
day. The night foreman and two linemen cover the entire 
line and use a work train in inspecting and repairing the con- 
tact system. The work train consists of one gasoline-electric 
locomotive and work car. The gasoline locomotive contains 


-— 


— 
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the working platform from which repairs are done to the con- 
tact system. Erected on the work car 15 a pantagraph collector, 
identical with those used on the regular coaches and locomotives. 
Also on the work car is an electric searchlight, which is used 
in inspection as well as when making repairs. 


INSPECTION METHODS 


During the day time, approximately once each month, the 
contact system is given a general inspection from the head end 


New York, Westchester & Boston Railway Company 
Daily Report of Time Worked 


FOR DAY 


“т 


LOCATION 


| 5 
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of multiple-unit trains, and the pantagraph collector is watched 
during the entire run over the road and any defects or any wires 
off center are noted. 

At specified times each month the circuit breakers on the 
sectionalizing bridges are inspected and repairs made if neces- 
sary. Any defects or other matters of irregular appearance 
are immediately reported and the night gang is lined up to make 
the stated repairs or adjustments. 

The night crew also makes specified inspections on the line - 
repairing where necessary, but generally the entire time of 
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the night crew, which is actually only about 44 to 5 hours, due 
to traffic conditions, is taken up with regular maintenance 
work, which has been previously lined up for it. 

The day crew reports its work on a regular form, as shown 
in Fig. 1, and the night crew also uses the same form, and in 
addition, turns in a work train report, as shown in Fig. 2, which 
includes the movement of the work train, as well as specifying 
what work has been done and what the general condition of 
the line is in when the crew returns from the road. 


New York, Westchester & Boston Ry. Ca. 
Daily Report of Work Train 


I9 


REsuLTS OF INSPECTION 


As already stated, a con- 
stant inspection has rapidly [ 
reduced the slight difficulties 
which arose from time to 
time after the road was first 
put into operation. 

For example: For the year 
ending December 1913, а 
total of 37 pantagraph col- 
lectors were broken, out of 
91,250 pantagraph trips made 
during the year. For the 
year ending December 1914, 
there were 19 pantagraph 
collectors broken out of 94,900 
pantagraph trips made during 
the year; and for the three 
months ending March 1915, 
four pantagraph collectors 
were broken out of 23,400 
pantagraph trips made during 
the three months; making 2,466 pantagraph trips per one panta- 
graph failure in 1913; 4,994 pantagraph trips per one panta- 
graph failure in 1914; and 5,850 pantagraph trips per one 
pantagraph failure for the three months ending March 1915. 


Melior Ne. 
Motorman ыы Z C = 
Ne ef Men on Train 0 __ 
№ wf Cars on Trata 
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OPERATING EFFICIENCY 


In 1913 there were 27,927 car miles operated per one panta- 
graph failure, in 1914 there were 55,503 car miles operated per 
one pantagraph failure, and for the three months ending March 
1915, there were 64,799 car miles operated per one pantagraph 
failure. 
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The usual cause for broken pantagraphs is due to wire off 
center, low joints on running rails on curves, overhead frog on 
deflector out of adjustment and loose sleeves on contact wire. 

The following tables give the total delays caused by broken 
pantagraph collectors and power troubles, shown in compari- 
son with the train miles operated, with the typical causes given 
for the delays. 


Pantagraph and contact 
wire trouble 


Power trouble 


Train miles 


Delays Minutes Delays Minutes 


73,939.07 
68,323 . 64 
74,206.19 
71,684.33 
74,103.24 
72,925.33 
45,033 .20 
74,674.88 
72,223 .94 
74,644.30 
72,160.28 
75,386 . 58 
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879,304.98 


Pantagraph and contact 
wire trouble 


Power trouble 


Train miles 


Delays Minutes Delays Minutes 
75,330.00 16 227 4 25 
В 67,088.08 20 398 1 5 
ш 74,634.69 2 2 0 0 
S 71,044.61 1 5 0 0 
Ж 74,160.23 8 434 1 7 
s 72,312.00 8 33 4 51 
Е 75,387 .60 3 14 0 0 
6 74,406 .68 19 927 0 0 
x 72,241.02 0 0 0 0 
* 74,659 .04 0 0 0 0 
T 72,216.96 9 109 2 12 
s 74,039 .48 11 107 3 17 
878,120.39 2250 117 
1915 74,027 .36 0 
š 67,388.36 0 
x 74,654.81 0 
216,670.33 | 0 
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February 


March 


May 


July 
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TYPICAL CAUSES FOR DELAYS CAUSED By: 


| 
Power Troubles | 
| 
| 
| 


1913 
Power off three minutes, due to| Jan. & 
undiscovered grounds 
Jan. 4 
Power off three contact lines, four| Jan. 17 
minutes, due to undiscoveredl 
grounds | 
Jan. 21 
Feb. 10 
Feb. 14 
March 5 
| March 11 
| 
March 15 
| 
Мау 2 
Мау 24 
|Мау 25 
Мау 25 
Мау 29 
| му 7 
| 
| 
і 
July 13 
|July 14 
| 
July 20 
July 25 


Contact Wire and Pantagraph Trouble 


Contact dead end broken by 
pantagraph 

Grounds due to broken panta- 
graph 

Short circuit of pantagraph 
insulator, due to foreign 
material 

Short circuit of pantagraph 
insulator, due to limb of 
tree. 


$ messenger grounding against 
lower cord of highway bridge. 
Broken pantagraph on cross- 
over, on account of deflector. 


Broken pantagraph, due to 
train running past deadend 
in storage yard. 

Due to car in storage yard 
bridging current on line to 
ground, by raising two panta- 
graphs. 

Broken pantagraph, due to 
pantagraph sprocket chain 
breaking. 


Grounded insulator on con- 
tact wire. 

Short circuit on pantagraph 
insulator, due to foreign 
material. 

Broken pantagraph on curve. 
due to loose hangers. 
Pantagraph broken on cross 
over, due to deflector. 

Short circuit on pantagraph 
insulator, due to cat on roof 
of car in storage yard. 


Broken sprocket chain on 
pantagraph on  cross-over, 
due to deflector. 

Short circuit of pantagraph 
insulator, due to limb of 
tree. 

Broken sprocket chain on 
pantagraph оп cross-over, 
due to deflector. 

Broken pantagraph on cross- 
over, due to deflector. 
Broken pantagraph on cross- 
over, due to deflector. 


- æ 
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Power Troubles Contact Wire and Pantagraph Trouble 
1914 

Feb. 16 : Power off five contact lines, five| Feb. 17 Grounded line switch on car 
minutes, due to undiscovered| Feb. 18 Due to grounded transformer 
grounds. on car. 

March 1: Grounded feeders, due to pro-| March 20 : Grounded contact wires, due 
tection screens being broken down . to ice connecting between con- 
by snow. tact wire and highway bridge. 

May May 2nd: Grounded insulator on 
contact wire. 

May 6 Arc drawn by pantagraph 
grounding on messenger. 

e May 18 Broken pantagraphs on two 
cars at cross-over, due to 
deflector. 

May 20 Due to arc drawn by panta- 
graph grounding on catenary 
bridge. 

May 27 Broken pantagraph, due to 
pantagraph leaving wire on 
curve. 

May 28 Grounded pantagraph insu- 
lator due to branch of tree. 

Ф 

August Aug. 3 Broken pantagraph breaking 
insulator on curve. 

Aug. 23 Due to grounded pantagraph, 
caused by bird on roof of car. 

Aug. 29 Broken insulator on contact 
wire. 

1915 
February Feb. 3 Due to arc drawn by panta- 


graph, grounding messenger. 


Also, the graphical charts shown in Figs. ЗА, B, C, D, represent 


the total minutes delay, divided between power trouble and 
contact wire and pantagraph trouble. 


INSULATION 


All told, on the 54.26 miles of track, there are the following 
numbers of insulators: 

On the 11,000-volt lines, there are 2,557 pin insulators, 1,049 
safety strain insulators, 164 wood strain insulators, 2,004 cate- 
nary suspension insulators and 87 dead-end strain insulators; on 
the 2200-volt signal lines there are 1,368 pin insulators and 971 
safety strain insulators; making a total of 9,100 insulators. 

Out of the total number of 2,339 insulators carrying the signal 
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transmission lines there have been no insulator failures after 
approximately three years’ operation, and out of the 6,761 in- 
sulators carrying the 11,000-volt lines there have been the 
following failures: 

In 1913: One insulator failure on contact lines. 
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ROUBLE, 1913 


Fic. 3B5—TorAL MINUTES DELAY DUE TO POWER TROUBLE, 1914 


In 1914: Seven insulator failures, six of which were on con- 
tact lines and one on the transmission line. 

In 1915: There has been one insulator failure on the trans- 
mission lines. 

This makes approximately 100 per cent insulation in 1913, 
a little better than 99 per cent insulation in 1914 and approxi- 
mately 100 per cent so far in 1915. 
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| WEAR 
The following table shows the mileage obtained by panta- 
graph shoes and it is to be noted also, that the actual wear on 
the contact wire from the rubbing effect of the shoe has amounted 


Fic. 3c—ToTAL MINUTES DELAY DUE TO PANTAGRAPH AND CONTACT 
WIRE TROUBLE, 1913 


Fic. 3p—ToOTAL Der DELAY DUE TO PANTAGRAPH AND CONTACT 
WiRE TROUBLE, 1914 


to about š in. flat surface on the under side of the grooved steel 
contact wire. This wear has been uniform over the entire 
line and there seems to be no indication of more wear on the low 
wire than on the high wire, and the wear on curves, also, is about 
the same, so that at the rate of wear as noted at the present 
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time, it should be not necessary to renew the steel trolley wire 
for six or seven years, at least, from the initial installation. 


Panta- 
Year graphs Mileage 
broken 
1913 January 2 840 
4 February 5 1049 
s March 3 1046 
5 April 6 1109 
s May 2 1320 
s June 6 1357 
б July 5 1425 
a August 6 1866 
s September 0 2379 
s October 0 2667 
s November 1 1775 
a December 1 1669 
37 
Year 
1914 January 4 
° February 1 
s March 0 
€ April 0 
" May 3 
* June 2 
j July 2 
s August 2 
я September 1 
s October 0 
s November 2 
s December 2 
19 
1915 January 1 
a February 1 
ы Магсһ _2_ 
4 


It is to be noted in the above table that the mileage obtained 
by pantagraph shoes decreases in the winter months and in- 
creases іп the summer months. This is due to the fact that it 
is necessary to raise the tension on the upward motion of the 
pantagraph in the cold weather, on account of the slight rais- 
ing in the contact wire, caused by contraction. 
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RULES AND REGULATIONS 


A book of rules has been issued for the instruction and guid- 
ance of employes in the electrical department, as well as the 
other departments. Particular emphasis is laid on rules of 
safety and it is made clear to all the men engaged in high-ten- 
sion work that great care must be taken to avoid coming in 
contact with any electrical equipment. The men are care- 
fully examined in all the rules, as well as to their knowledge 
of general high-tension work. The following are some of the 
rules which the men are required to obey under penalty of 
dismissal: 


All high-tension feeders, catenary wires, busses, oil switches and 
other high-tension apparatus, shall be considered alive at all times and 
shall be considered dead only when specified by the proper authority. 

Employes whose duties require them to work in the vicinity of or 
in direct connection with, any high-tension apparatus, trolley wires, 
feeders or busses, are cautioned against the dangers involved and are 
forbidden to engage in such work unless duly authorized and properly 
protected. 

No attempt shall be made to work on any of the 11,000-volt system, 
namely, feeders, trolley wires, anchor bridge apparatus, bomb fuses, 
lightning transformers and high-tension telephone lines, while it is alive. 

If at any time there is doubt about the condition of any piece of 11,000 
volt apparatus, no work is to be attempted. In case of feeders 
or trolley wires, which are always to be considered alive, no work is to 
be attempted until they are properly ‘“ grounded" іп the immediate 
vicinity of point where men are to work., 

А proper ground will be established by connecting, by means of a 
clamp, one end of a piece of stranded copper cable, not less than No. 
0000 in size, to any iron work known to be connected to the running 
rails of the railroad and the other end connected to the feeder or trolley 
wire by a second clamp, this clamp to be operated by means of a pole 
at a distance of not less than six feet (6') from below the feeder or trolley. 
The “ ground" end of the wire must be applied first while grounding 
a feeder or trolley, and removed last while clearing or removing ground 
from feeder or trolley. 

No 11,000-volt switch will be operated except by means of dry wood 
poles provided for the purpose. Operator’s hands must never be placed 
at a distance less than six feet from live end of pole. 

No work shall be attempted on any 11,000-volt automatic circuit 
breaker or 11,000-volt transformers, without first disconnecting it from 
power supply, by means of disconnecting switches provided with the 
apparatus. 

No work shall be attempted on one or more transformers which are 
connected together for three phase operation without first disconnect- 
ing all transformers of the group from power supply by means of dis- 
connecting switches provided for the purpose. 
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No unauthorized person shall be allowed in the vicinity of unpro- 
tected apparatus or allowed to assist workmen engaged on 11,000-volt 


apparatus. 


Also, the following instructions are issued to all employees of 
the road, so that they may be properly guided and instructed 
with reference to the electrical equipment. 


All employes, except those who are properly authorized, are forbidden 
to enter upon or climb any catenary bridge or pole, signal or anchor 
bridge. | 

All employes, except those who are properly authorized, are forbidden 
to go within six feet of any high-tension apparatus, feeders or busses. 

All employes of this Company, except those who are properly au- 
thorized, are forbidden to climb upon the roof or superstructure of any 
car, locomotive or other equipment. 


As the entire handling of the power on the line is done by 
one set of men, namely, the load despatchers, who have entire 
jurisdiction over the cutting in and cutting out of the various 
high-tension lines, a special set of instructions has been issued 
for this purpose. These instructions cover the method of 
opening and closing high-tension circuit breakers, etc. Por- 
tions of these instructions are shown below. 


INSTRUCTIONS TO LOAD DESPATCHERS 


If, for any reason, a track wire is desired cut out, Load Despatcher 
will first take up the matter with the Train Despatcher and get his 
O. K. by a written message transmitted by telephone before the track 
wire is cut out, in order that there will be no power shut off while a 
train is in this section. 

If a ground occurs on the line, Load Despatcher will immediately 
get in touch with Train Despatcher advising him just what tracks are 
out, and if possible, in what particular section ground occurred. Train 
Despatcher will get in touch with all trains in this section and advise 
Load Despatcher if any train in the said section has caused ground. 
Load Despatcher, upon receiving information from Train Despatcher 
that he has no train in this section which reports ground, will throw 
power on line a second time. If power fails to hold on second trial, 
Load Despatcher will not throw power on again until definite informa- 
tion is received from some definite source, either through Train De- 
spatcher or representative of the Maintenance Department, that line 
is clear; this information must be sent in the form of a phonogram. 
If a ground occurs on any track or feeder causing circuit breaker to open, 
a period of at least five minutes must elapse before power is cut in, on 
said track or feeder, unless positive information is received as to the 
cause of interruption. 

Orders to Towermen, Anchor Bridge Operators and Signal Maintainers, 
instructing that circuit breakers or switches be opened or closed, must 
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be done by a written order stating specifically what this operation is to 
be. Тһе men instructed to carry out the orders will reply when same 
is complete by written message. 

If any circuit breakers open automatically on a ground or for any 
other reason, the Towerman at the point where the circuit breaker has 
opened will inform the Load Despatcher which breaker opened. 

When any men are working on the line that has been cut out, power 
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is not to be thrown back until the foreman in charge of the line gang 
has reported by written message to the Load Despatcher that his}men 
are entirely clear and all grounds have been removed from the line and 
Train Despatcher notified. 

If at any time pantagraphs are broken on any of the trains and the 
trouble has not been ascertained, no train should be run through this 
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section until the trouble has been ascertained, and it is found safe to 
run trains by the point where the pantagraph was broken. 


INSTRUCTIONS TO TOWERMEN IN OPERATING SWITCHBOARDS CON- 
TROLLING HIGH-TENSION POWER 
No circuit breakers or switches shall be closed without written orders 


from the Load Despatcher. 
If any circuit breaker opens automatically on a ground, overload 
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ог for any other reason, he must immediately get in communicaton by 
telephone with Load Despatcher and inform him in detail what has taken 
place. It is especially important to note when any circuit breaker opens 
it is not to be closed again without an order from Load Despatcher. 


MAINTENANCE RECORDS AND Costs 


A record is kept of all the failures on the electrical system 
and is shown each day on a blank filled out by the load des- 
patcher and checked by the maintenance forces, and is shown 
in Fig. 4. 

Records are also kept of all lines worked on by the electrical 
forces showing just what lines were taken out of service. This 
report is filled in on a blank, as shown in Fig. 5. 

The table on the opposite page shows the various costs of 
maintenance of the overhead contact system, and for comparison 
the figures are shown for October 1912, shortly after the sys- 
tem was putinto operation, and an average for the six months 
ending December 1914. Included in the cost per unit is the 
cost of miscellaneous electric line expenses, which includes 
sectionalizing bridges, sectionalizing equipment, time of men 
while on emergency duty, work train, and in fact, all charges 
which cannot be placed actually against feeders and contact. 

As a matter of comparison, the cost of electrical mainte- 
nance is given per car mile for July 1914 and December 1914, 
as follows: 


Total maintenance per car mile, July 1914......$ .0156 
Total maintenance per car mile, December 1914 $ .0142 


The above figures include supervision, transmission and con- 
tact system, miscellaneous electric line expenses, work train, etc. 

It will be seen in reviewing the above paragraphs that the 
various difficulties, none of which were serious, and the costs 
involved in overcoming the same, have decreased as time 
progresses, and we would, therefore, assume that the inverted 
peak of the triangle has not as yet been reached. 


Presented at the 32d Annual Convention of 
the American Institute of Electrical Engineers, 
Deer Park, Md. July 1, 1915. 


Copyright 1915. By A. I. E. E. 
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CONTACT SYSTEM OF THE BUTTE, ANACONDA & 
PACIFIC RAILWAY 


BY J. B. COX В 


ABSTRACT OF PAPER 


A careful study of the general conditions existing on the B. A. 
& P. В. R. indicated that an overhead contact system was ad- 
visable. 

The relatively large amount of energy required per locomotive 

-unit made the adoption of the roller pantagraph desirable. 
The weight of this type of collector demanded that the trolley 
line be made as flexible as possible. 

Special hangers, pull-offs, etc., were designed to accomplish 
this result. The cost of the contact system was relatively high 
because of the unusual conditions. 

The operation is quite successful, though some minor troubles 


were experienced in the beginning. 


CAREFUL preliminary survey of the general problems 
involved in the electrification of the Butte, Anaconda 
& Pacific Railway had made it evident that an overhead con- 
tact system was unquestionably advisable, the two predom- 
inating reasons being, that approximately 60 per cent of the 
tracks to be electrified consisted of yards and sidings, with 
numerous switches and street crossings, and that a great por- 
* tion of these tracks were in localities where it would be very 
difficult to protect against trespass by the public. 

An analysis of the general traffic conditions had indicated 
that a locomotive unit with approximately 80 tons on drivers, 
and equipped with an aggregate motor capacity of approxi- 
mately 2400 h.p., for maximum accelerating periods, would 
be most economical and best suited to the general service con- 
ditions, two such units being operated in multiple as a single 
locomotive for the heavier freight trains. Such a locomotive 
would thus require to receive at its collectors from the trolley 
frequently from 3000 to 3600 kilowatts, which would mean 
6000, 3000 or 2500 amperes at 600, 1200 or 1500 volts, respec- 
tively. 

Trial estimates on total initial costs and final operating ex- 
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penses for the entire electrification had indicated that, for the 
general conditions, direct-current motors operating two in series 
from a 2400-volt trolley fed from two substations, one located 
at each end of the line in existing power supply buildings ap- 
proximately 26 miles apart where no extra attendants would 
be required, would be expected to yield most economical re- 
sults. Higher trolley voltages were considered but were not 
found to be generally advantageous. 

A double-unit locomotive with capacity as described would, 
therefore, require to collect from the 2400-volt trolley during 
acceleration from 1400 to 1500 amperes, or 700 to 750 amperes 
for each collector, one being used per unit. 

While this was known to be well within the capacity of а 
single 4/0 trolley wire fed at frequent intervals from both 
directions, the successful collection of such a heavy current 
from a single trolley wire was a more serious problem. 

Sliding pantagraphs of various types had been developed 
and made to operate fairly successfully for the collection of 
currents up to 150 to 200 amperes under similar operating con- 
ditions but none had given any hopeful indications of collecting 
such heavy currents with reasonably satisfactory life. 

Rollers of various kinds had been tried as substitutes for 
the slider and one of these, made from steel tubing, had been 
found to give very satisfactory results, and on the whole, seemed 
to be the most promising prospect at the time, so that this type 
of collector was chosen for the moving contact device on the 
locomotives. 

A Shelby steel tube 5 inches in diameter and 24 inches long 
was used for making up the roller. Тһе thickness of this 
tube when turned up inside and outside was approximately 
š inch. A wooden lining was originally forced inside the tube 
which was expected to hold the tube together until the spark- 
ing had called attention to the necessity for its removal in case 
it wore through the metal. 

Removable bearing housings of aluminum metal were fitted 
into each end of this tube, two phosphor-bronze sleeve bear- 
ings being installed in each housing, between which was an 
oil chamber for containing the lubricant. The complete roller 
revolved about a $-in. steel shaft which was fixed at each end 
by clamps to the pantagraph frame. 

The completed roller with lining, bearings and spindle weighed 
approximately 31 1Ъ., as against about 5 lb. for the corres- 
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ponding contact element usually adopted for the sliding panta- 
graph. 

This comparatively heavy contact device could not be ex- 
pected to respond so readily or so gently to hard or uneven 
spots in the trolley wire as does the lighter slider. Besides the 
increase in weight, the rapid revolving of the roller at high 
speeds would tend to increase the difficulties unless the balance 
was almost perfect. These difficulties were foreseen from the 
beginning and as it was realized that the weight of the roller 
could not be materially reduced it was decided to adopt prac- 
tically the standard pantagraph frame with such changes as 
were necessary for the substitution of the roller, and to turn 
to the trolley line construction with a view to removing the 
most serious objections to the roller by avoiding the hard or 
uneven spots in the trolley line, which seemed to be its greatest 
enemy. 

The pantagraph as originally installed on the locomotives 
is illustrated in Fig. 1. One such pantagraph was put on each 
freight locomotive unit and two on each passenger unit, though 
only one pantagraph is used at a time, the extra one being a 
spare one for use in case of trouble, thus to avoid unnecessary 
delay. All main line freight trains are operated by a double- 
unit locomotive with both pantagraphs in contact with the 
trolley wire and connected in multiple by means of a bus line 
run on top of the locomotives, with a jumper connection be- 
tween the two units. 

In case of accident to either pantagraph on these trains a 
single pantagraph is capable of collecting the current for both 
units for the completion of the trip. The operation of this 
pantagraph in service is detailed further on in this article. 

In considering what might be done by way of improving the 
design of the overhead line construction so as to make it more 
adaptable to the satisfactory operation of the roller pantagraph 
evenness and flexibility were the qualities most desired. 

The introduction of catenary construction with hangers at 
frequent intervals had accomplished much in these directions, 
especially the first, and gradual improvements had been made 
toward simplifying and cheapening this type of construction, 
though perhaps the importance of flexibility had not been fully 
appreciated until the heavier types of collector became desirable. 

Attention was directed to the redesigning of all hangers, pull- 
offs and other of the line material which tended to add unevenly 
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Fic. 1—PANTAGRAPH TROLLEY 
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[cox ! 
Fic. 3—FLExiBLE PuLL-Orr FOR PANTAGRAPH COLLECTOR 


[cox ] 
Fic. 4—DouBLE FLEXIBLE CATENARY PULL-OFF 


[cox] 
Fic. 6--5РіІЛСІХС SLEEVE, WEDGE ТҮРЕ, RENEWABLE SHOE, FOR PANTA- 
GRAPH COLLECTOR 


[cox] . [cox] 
Fic. 8--Ғокм A Woop STRAIN INSULATOR Fic. 7—WEDGE GRIP CLEVIS 
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distributed weight or local stiffness to the trolley wire, the re- 
sult being the development of a new line of this apparatus. 

The new hanger was made üp of $ BY 1-in. flat strap with a 
malleable iron ear secured by a $ by 11 -in. carriage bolt. This 
hanger allows the greatest possible vertical movement of the 
trolley wire, or more than the upward pressure of the two panta- 
graphs of a double unit locomotive operating with a tension of 
35 to 40 lb. each against the trolley wire will normally raise it, 
before any resistance from the messenger is encountered, since 
the loop extends for almost the entire length of the hanger. 
The hanger is simple in construction and easily installed as the 
loop is merely thrown over the messenger and the two ears car- 
ried by the loop strap are secured by the single bolt which at the 
same time clamps the self-aligning jaws into the grooves of the 
trolley wire. 

The design of the jaws gives liberal clearance for the roller and 
would readily permit the operation of a trolley wheel should such 
for any reason be desired. 

The weight of the complete hanger varied from 141 oz. in 
the case of the 8-in. to 12 lb. for the 28-in. or longest. This 
hanger is shown in Fig. 2. 

As a very large percentage of the trackage to be electrified 
is curve construction, varying anywhere from tangent to 22 deg., 
it was necessary to give most careful attention to the design of 
a new pull-off. The result of the efforts in this direction was an 
entirely new pull-off, by means of which the messenger and 
trolley wires are held in position by separate clamps, from each of ` 
which runs an individual pull-off wire with a strut between, main- 
taining the pull parallel to the horizontal plane of the trolley 
wire, allowing free vertical movement independent of the mes- 
senger, Fig. 3. É 

The double pull-off used where there was more than one 
track is shown in Fig. 4. This pull-off, while an improvement in 
some respects over former designs, was not as satisfactory as the 
single pull-off, as it proved to be heavier and less flexible than 
was desired, causing slight sparking when a single pantagraph 
passed underneath it at medium speeds. 

The design has been revised and future construction will be 
considerably improved. 

Rigid pull-offs as shown in Fig. 5 were used at some points but 
were found to be subjected to much the same objections as the 
double pull-offs because of the sparking due to similar reasons. 
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The type of splicing sleeve used is shown in Fig. 6. It 15 made 
of sheet steel with a malleable iron removable shoe which gives 
a smooth underrun for the roller, and may be replaced when 
worn out before the body of the holding member proper is in- 
jured. 

The wire is securely held by a drop forged wedge with sharp- 
ened teeth, without bending the wire or diminishing its tensile 
strength. 

Fig. 7 illustrates the form of wedge grip clevis used for dead- 
ending the trolley and messenger wires. This had double wedges 
with sharpened teeth similar to those for the splicing sleeve. 

These are readily installed with a hammer, which together 
with their low manufacturing cost and ease of adjustment in 
service, makes their use economical as well as satisfactory. 

The question as to the use of wood or steel poles for the sup- 
porting structure was not a difficult one, owing to the general 
conditions and the nearness to the best of markets for good 
Idaho cedar poles which made their use more economical when 
compared with the cost of steel structure. Some consideration 
was given to the use of steel structure in some of the yard con- 
struction where as many as eight tracks were to be spanned, but 
even here it was finally decided to use the wood poles, though the 
general advantages were not so great as on the main line con- 
struction. However, steel supporting structures were used on 
the double-track steel trestle running from the concentrator 
yards up over the ore storage bins alongside the concentrator 
- buildings, Fig. ТА. These tracks are approximately š mile in 
length. The steel supporting structure was made up at the 
smelter and the cost of same is included in Table II. 

A further item of unusual character in connection with the 
trolley line construction was that required for about 1 mile of 
track alongside a slump pond from which the sediment is taken 
by means of a drag line scraper bucket operated from a cable- 
way suspended between two traveling towers mounted on 
rails on each side of the pond. As the track in question оп 
which empty cars are placed for loading is located inside the 
area covered by the cableway, a trolley wire over the center of 
the track would interfere with the loading, and as it was de- 
sirable to use a standard locomotive for the handling of these 
cars, the brackets which supported the trolley and messenger 
wire were hinged at the pole. А flexible wire cable attached 
to the outer end and passing over a pulley anchored on top of 
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the pole was connected to a hand-operated windlass by which 
the brackets are swung upward, carrying the trolley line from over 
the track and clear of the path of the bucket. When the load- 
ing is completed the trolley is lowered to the normal position 
while the loaded cars are removed and replaced by other empties. 
The number of poles and costs will be found in Table III. 


TABLE II.—COST OF DISTRIBUTION SYSTEM. 


Cost per item | Cost per mile 


Labor installing.......................... TT $129,027.56 $1417.89 
Feeder соррет...................................... 89,697.00 . 985.68 
Work train ветуісе.................................. 64,268.31 706.25 
Trolley мера 58,213.00 639.71 
о И и 27,739.21 304.83 
Galvanized strand міге.............................. 26,807.47 294.59 
Copper һЬопдз...................................... 20,564 .20 225.98 
Hangers..................... cT 7,596.27 83.48 
Crosby clips.. e ена реки 5,396.17 59.30 
Wood strain іпешіа(огв.............................. 5,385.22 59.18 
Engineering and ѕирегіпіепаепсе..................... 5,289.30 58.12 
То аа 3,811.30 41.88 
AnchotrfOdE. 6.5 c ex rasa WE VERSE еее 3,403.73 37.40 
Sectionalizing веіссһез.................... ........ 3,097.05 34.03 
Injuries and Ааатарев.есс............................ 3,036.56 33.37 
Fitting up work сатз................................ 2,292.61 25.19 
Steel and iron from stock............................ 2,043.87 22.46 
Lumber апа бітһетв................................ 2,013.61 22.13 
Rental on work сагв................................. 1,716.50 18.86 
Shop ехреп$ез..................................... 1,418.59 15.59 
Lightning аггевбетв................................. | 1,271.02 13.96 
Paintsand ONS с аа ЕВНА 901.32 9.90 
Feeders апа messenger іпзшіаіогв..................... 842.15 9.25 
Creosote and oil... о не аа ӨЙ MEAE 637.00 7.00 
Steel bond ргоеесіотв............................... 570.00 6.26 
Splicing 51ееуев.................................... 294 .00 3.23 
Postage, car-fares, еіс............................... 238 .62 2.62 
Guards and SIGNS. алка. 234.08 2.57 
Wedge gripe. «sce erg a ipa eie dese weave еқ» 130.01 1.43 
Dynamite and Гивев................................. 121.36 1.33 
Gasoline, solder, е(с................................. 100.46 1.10 
Miscellaneous (епв................................ 33,629 . 50 369.55 

а $501,787 .74 $5514.15 


The question of insulation was not a serious one, as trolley 
voltages up to 11,000 volts had been in operation for a number 
of years and insulation difficulties for such purposes had been 
met quite satisfactorily, so that the question was merely a 
matter of choice between wood and porcelain, the decision event- 
ually being made in favor of wood, as the dry climate in the lo- 
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cality was favorable to its satisfactory service with greater 
general economy. ` 

The wood strain insulators used are shown in Fig. 8 and the 
number used and costs are given in Table ITI. 

Insofar as the general plan of trolley construction is concerned 
no very decidedly radical departure from some of the later 
installations was attempted, but every effort was made to sim- 
plify and perfect what has been done before and to adapt the 
construction to the particular conditions. 

A very important item in the way of economizing and simplify- 
ing was the omission of the.use of any form of deflector at all 
special work. Some new departures were made in the manner 


TABLE III.—SHOWING AMOUNTS AND COSTS OF PRINCIPAL MATERIALS 
REQUIRED FOR DISTRIBUTION SYSTEM. 


Total Units Costs Total 
units per mile per unit cost 
cents 

Feeder copper,lbs............. 507,055 5,572 17.09 $89,697 .00 
Trolley copper, lbs............. 343,030 3,770 16.97 58,213.60 
Cedar ро1ев................... . 4,869 63.5 569.71 27,739.21 
Galvanized steel strand, feet....| 1,553,750 17,074 1.73 26,807 .47 
Copper bonds................. 32,260 355 03.74 20,564 . 20 
Crosby clips.................. 61,911 680 8.72 5,396.17 
Wood strain insulators......... 15,850 175 33.97 5,385.22 
Anchorrods.................. 6,123 673 55.57 3,403.73 
Splicing в|ееуез............... 265 3 111.00 294.00 
Wedge втірзѕ.................. 680 7.5 19.13 130.01 


Totals СРҚ 1 рғы астан ыза тасына pag dues mr NS $237,630.61 


of arrangement of the trolley wires at these points so as to insure 
the pantagraphs picking up and dropping them properly. 

At switching points in ordinary trolley construction frogs 
are employed to make the trolley junction, and for pantagraph 
use deflectors are generally required to prevent the pantagraph 
when approaching such a junction toward a trailing switch 
from raising the wire under which it is operating, sufficiently 
above that over the converging track so as to allow the panta- 
graph to get over it without destructive results to either the 
pantagraph or troley or both. Instead of this construction, 
the trolley and messenger wires which were intended to follow 
the switching track was started several feet ahead of the switch 
from a convenient point for dead-ending, and several inches 
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[cox] 
STEEL SUPPORTING STRUCTURES ON TRESTLE 
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[cox] 
Fic. 9—Six TROLLEY WIRES IN SIMULTANEOUS CONTACT WITH ROLLER 
COLLEC1OR 
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Fic. LZ—SECTION LNSULAIOR FOR PANTAGRAPH COLLECTOR INSTAL 
AT Cross SPAN (сох] 
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above the horizontal plane of the through wires, and gradually 
brought down to that plane a short distance ahead of the switch- 
ing point where they were gradually carried away following 
over the switching track. At some points in the yards where 
the parallel tracks leave the ladder track at close intervals as 
many as six sets of wires are in the same horizontal plane and 
all the trolley wires making contact with the roller simultane- 
ously, Fig. 9. | 

This construction has proved entirely satisfactory and there 
have been no instances of trouble from the omission of de- 
flectors, which not only lessened the cost of the work but avoided 
much extra weight at points where the supporting structure 
was most taxed. Fig. 10 illustrates the above construction. 

Air section insulation was used at all points where it was 
practicable and has been found to be advantageous from every 
point of view. Instead of inserting wooden insulators in the 
trolley line where sectionalization was desired, the ends of the 
wires of each section were’ made to overlap each other the 
length of a pole spacing, the two sets of wires being carried in 
approximately the same horizontal plane but about 12 inches 
apart for a few feet in the middle of the span, from which point 
the dead ends of the trolley wire were gradually carried above 
the path of the collector to its anchorage. 

This construction avoids the use of heavy insulators, thus 
preventing hard or heavy spots in the line which are destructive 
to the line and pantagraph alike. With this construction there 
is less objection to subdividing the line into a number of short 
sections, which, with the elasticity provided by wood poles 
and catenary suspension, overcomes to a great extent, the 
difficulties arising from contraction and expansion due to 
changes in temperature. 

These sections are passed at full speed without any noticable 
effect on the line or the pantagraph or the least interruption 
of contact. 

Similar construction was used at all anchoring points for 
both trolley and messenger and has been found to be equally 
satisfactory here. Undoubtedly this type of sectionalizing will 
become much more general in the future and means will be de- 
vised for its adoption at points where it is now found difficult 
to install properly. 

Tests were made by cutting the current off of one section and 
running a locomotive from the live section onto the dead sec- 
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tion at low speed and heavy current to see if the arcing between 
the pantagraph and the live trolley wire would be injurious. 
The arcing was surprisingly small and not of a nature to do 
serious harm to either wire or roller. Fig. No. 11 shows the 
general method of installation. 

The effect of such an operation in the case of the wooden 
section insulators used at 600-volt street railway crossings and 
and other points where it was not found convenient to install 
the air type was quite injurious, and though such tests were 
not meant to be given them and the insulators were not ex- 
pected to stand such treatment repeatedly, some of those 
located at street crossings where considerable switching was 
done received the test too frequently and sooner or later broke 
down under the treatment. 

At these street railway crossings it was necessary to use 
two such insulators in the 2400-volt line about 75 feet apart, 
the trolley section in between being called the protecting zone, 
this being made necessary on account of the operation of double- 
unit locomotives with a trolley on each up, and the two being 
connected by a bus line. 

As the first insulator was usually about 100 ft. from the 
switch and the safety section was not energized until a member 
of the train crew ran ahead and threw a commutating switch 
located on a pole near the street crossing which cut off the com- 
mutating section from the normal 600-volt connection and ener- 
gized it with the 2400-volt current so long as the switch handle 
was held in the full up position, it frequently happened in the 
earlier period of electrical operation, before the crews had 
learned from actual experience the damage that might result, 
that the member of the crew whose duty it was to run ahead 
and operate the switch did not get it thrown until the loco- 
motive had passed under the first insulator, and as this was 
often done with power on the motors, the arcing that occurred 
when the roller left the live section of the insulator and ran 
onto the dead section carbonized the wood of the insulator 
and the carbonization was extended with each repetition until 
the insulation was finally insufficient and the insulator had to 
be replaced. The insulator originally used at these points is 
shown in Fig. 12. These experiences suggested the advisability 
of a change іп һе design of the insulator which would render 
the arcing in such instances less destructive, so that the over- 
lapping metal contact strips which originally were attached 
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directly to the bottom of the wood insulators, were replaced 
by other strips which were carried out about four inches away 
from the wood insulation, thus making the distance between 
the strips considerably greater. These strips were attached to 
the insulators by spring hinges, so as to lessen the blow to both 
the insulator and pantagraph. These insulators were quite an 
improvement over the original ones but even they were not 
entirely free from injury when heavy currents were broken 
under the conditions heretofore described. 

The B. A. & P. tracks cross local 600-volt street railway 
tracks at six points, four of which are at street level in Butte. 
Two are at the Anaconda end but these, not being at street 
crossings, avoided the use of the special switching devices by 
arranging with the street railway company to coast over the 
crossing. At two of the crossings in Butte watchmen were 
permanently employed to operate gates for protecting the traffic. 
The electrical switches for controlling the crossing at these 
points were placed on poles near the watchman’s tower where 
he could easily operate them, and were interlocked with the 
gates so as to make it impossible to energize the crossing with 
the 2400-volt current until the gates were closed or to open the 
gates while the switch was in the 2400-volt position. 

Practically no trouble was experienced at these points after 
the watchmen became accustomed to their new duties but at 
the less frequently used crossings where the train crews operate 
the commutating switches, some troubles were experienced 
with the switches in addition to that already noted with the 
section insulators. These switches were not expected to open . 
heavy currents but the operators were expected to hold them in 
until the locomotive had entirely cleared the protecting zone, 
but occasionally this was not done, or, to aggravate matters, the 
switch was allowed to open only partly while the locomotive 
was still in the protecting zone and when arcing was noticed in 
the switch box the handle was dropped and the switch badly 
burned. These commutating switches are shown in Fig. 14. 
At one point where this trouble occurred a second time, electri- 
cally operated contactors were placed in series with the ordinary 
operating switch on both the 2400-volt and the 600-volt circuit, 
and two sets of contactors being so interlocked as to render it 
impossible for the two sets to be energized at the same time, as 
shown in Fig. 15. 

No further troubles were experienced from this cause after 
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the installation of the contactors. These switches have been 
redesigned for future installations. After the men had become 
familiar with the operation of the switches there were very few 
instances of trouble even with the original switches. 

The trolley line was sectionalized at intervals as shown in 
Fig. 16, which.also shows the final feeder arrangement. The 
sectionalizing switches were placed in asbestos lined wooden 
boxes and located on trolley poles well out of reach from the 
ground. Ап operating lever was located at a convenient point 
on the pole and at a suitable distance from the ground for ease 
in handling, and is provided with a standard track switch pad- 
lock so that no extra key is required by trainmen for its opera- 


о Insulators | Form 1-7 24°Break 
2400 Volt Trolley ^ Protecting Zone i; Commutating|Zone 


| 


2400|V. Contactors 600 V. Contactors [Section insulator Form L3 24°Break 


600 Volt Trolley 


Fic. 15—DIAGRAM ОЕ CONNECTIONS АТ 600-VOLT STREET RAILWAY 
. CROSSING, SHOWING COMMUTATING ARRANGEMENT AND PROTECTION 
FROM 2400-VOLT SYSTEM WITH ELECTRICALLY-OPERATED CONTACTORS 
IN SERIES WITH REGULAR COMMUTATING SWITCH 


tion. The operating handle is connected with the switch blade 
by a wooden rod which provided adequate insulation. 

In addition to the sectionalizing of the main line, these switches 
were used at all yards and at most spurs and transfer tracks to 
connecting lines, and at such of these points when the service 
was infrequent, the switch was normally left open. Such trans- 
fer connections were made with four other railway lines viz: 
Great Northern, Northern Pacific, Chicago, Milwaukee & St. 
Paul, and the Oregon Short Line. 

Eleven-point suspension with 28-inch deflection was used 
throughout with pole spacing, hanger length and pull-off arrange- 
ment approximately as per Table II. 
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Approximately 10 per cent of the 91 miles of track electri- 
fied was bracket construction, which was used on nearly all 
tangent single track. These stretches of tangent track were so 
short comparatively and the percentage and degree of curvature 
so great, that it was unnecessary to make any special provision 
for staggering the trolley wire. Approximately 38 of the 91 
track miles would be classified as route miles, leaving about 53 
miles, or roughly 58 per cent of yards, sidings, spurs, etc. These 
53 miles were made up principally of eight yards located at 
Anaconda, East Anaconda, Silver Bow, Rocker, West Butte 
and Butte on the main line and the concentrator bins, storage 
bins, and Butte Hill yards on branch lines. Fig. 17 shows a 
map of the relative location of these yards and spurs, as well as 
the number and arrangement of the tracks, etc. 

The East Anaconda yards contained 12 tracks inclusive of 


Fic. 18—East ANACONDA YARD, B. A. & P. Ry. 


that for the main line, approximating about five miles aggregate 
trackage, being the largest yard on the system, a plan of which 
is shown in Fig. 18. Eight of these tracks run almost the entire 
length of the yard, which is approximately one-half mile in length. 
These eight tracks are spanned by double messenger span wires 
supported from a pole line on each side spaced approximately 
110 ft. apart. The details of this construction with dimensions 
are given in Fig. 19. 

At the western end of the yard there were four additional stub 
end tracks where a third pole line was erected to form the out- 
side support for the wiring of same. 

'This eight-track span construction has stood up well and is 
quite satisfactory. All the construction in the yards and spurs 
was of the standard catenary type and entire freedom from any 
kind of trouble with it would seem to fully justify any additional 
expense that such may have required. 


- 
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The construction work was practically completed in October 
1913, though some small extensions were made on Butte Hill 
in 1914 and are included herein. 

Fig. 20 illustrates the form of weekly report that was made to 
indicate the progress and general condition of the work during 
construction. As this was the last such report made it repre- 
sents practically the completed construction and indicates how 
nearly the original estimates correspond with the final results 
besides giving many other details of useful interest relative to 
the nature of the work. 

This report was not intended to cover other than the regular 
construction and, therefore, docs not include the entire list of 
all the items mentioned, and as heretofore mentioned, some 
further short extensions were made at a later date. 


2 Wraps around pole span and guy 
8 Pole shims 2 Hooks for guy 114. 12° Stick 


2 Crosbys each joint $4 Turnbuckle 12° Opening ys Crosbys each joining guy 
X Crosbys 7 gaw w Strand SM. ren 
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1 Wrap around pole 
steady 


Note: 12° Stick in al! spans - 12” clear wood. 
Max distance between cross spans - 110 feet. 


8'- 8° Timbers 
3°. 3 м Washer 
6-1 Anchor Rod 


Fic. 19—DIMENSIONS OF CROSS-CATENARY SPAN CONSTRUCTION, EIGHT 
Tracks, B. A. & P. Ry. 


The total cost of the trolley and feeder system inclusive of 
bonding and all changes made necessary in the way of clearance 
for poles, wiring, etc., such as relocation of tracks, telephone, 
telegraph and light wires, etc., up to the fiscal period ending 
june 30th, 1914, as reported to the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, was $501,787.74. This would make the average cost 
of the overhead system including feeders and bonding per 
track mile $5,514.15 or per route mile $13,381.00. 

An itemized list of these costs is given in Table III, while 
the amounts and unit costs of the principal items involved will 
also be found in Table III. The total costs given are from the 
official records of the Railway Company, which are classified in 
accordance with Interstate Commerce Commission regulations 
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as appears in Table IV, which includes the entire cost of the elec- 
trification. 

The whole of accounts Nos. 12, 16, 19 and 22 and such portion 
of No. 1 as was directly in connection with the distribution 
system is taken as the total cost of that system. 

The listed items in Table II are approximately correct, 
though in some instances there was some question as to a proper 
allocation. However, the general results are as nearly correct 
as 15 practicable, and even the slightest variations in local con- 
ditions would easily offset any likely discrepancy in the pro- 
portioning of these costs. The sum of the listed items was sub- 
tracted from the total cost and the remainder listed as mis- 
cellaneous thereby covering all items of materials and labor, 


TABLE IV—COSTS OF THE ELECTRIFICATION OF THE BUTTE, ANACONDA 
& PACIFIC RAILWAY CLASSIFIED IN ACCORDANCE WITH INTERSTATE 
COMMERCE REGULATIONS. 


Account No. 1. Engineering and superintendence (including general 


preliminary герог%)............................ $10,937.15 

ы “ 12. Roadway tools (used for construction 19 & 22)....... . 3,851.74 

ы “ 16. Crossings, fences, guards and signs mostly for signs... 234.08 
« “ 17. Interlocking and signal apparatus, new system re- 

quired account of еЇесїгібсайоп................. 22,307 .62 

i * 19. Poles and fixtures (approximately 91 miles track)....- 135,263.98 

s * 22. Distribution system— (approx. 91 miles track wired) 357,009.45 

s * 25. Substation building—(existing building used)....... 191.15 
s “ 31. x Equipment—(5  1000-kw. motor-gen- 

36. erator sets and 17 locomotive units)............. 671,764.78 

г МУ 41 Interest о ЫЫ Ы Та а 9,975.80 

ТОК а а а ИНЕ ua elba $1,211,595.75 


etc., not definitely specified, leaving no question as to the total 
cost. 

All this construction was done while the road was under full 
operation and under many conditions which tended to increase 
the cost above the normal. 

The principal items tending to increase the cost were the 
large percentage of curves and special work, high price of all 
labor, interference of foreign wire, changes in location of tracks, 
walkways, platforms, buildings, trestles, bridges, etc., necessary 
on account of the electrification, extra heavy traffic on the main 
line, due to the use of fifteen miles of same by a transcontinental 
line for all traffic while a connecting link for this section was 
being built, strike of electrical wiremen, cold weather, varia- 
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tion of ground condition, number of street railway crossings, 
etc., etc. 

It is not likely that the average steam road would encounter 
so many obstacles of this nature in undertaking the electri- 
fication of its lines, for seldom would there be found more com- 
plications than in this case where the nature of the work being 
required for a mining and smelting industry of such magnitude 
calls for many varieties of structures and conditions not usually 
to be encountered in ordinary railway electrifications. 

The work was begun in the summer of 1912 and was just 
reaching a state of efficient organization when the electrical 
wiremen went on strike tieing up the entire work from June 
to October, about three months of the mcst favorable part of 
the year for such work thus bringing the heavy part of the 
work in the middle of the winter when the weather at times 
was 20 degrees below zero. During the three months cessation 
of work the engineering and supervision force was continued 
at a very low percentage of efficiency and this delay contributed 
in various other ways to an increase in the cost of the con- 
struction. 

Some of the items of expense in connection with changes 
made in existing construction and charged against the distri- 
bution system, are approximately as follows: 


New telephone line on trolley line ро1ев............................. $7,850.04 
Changing light, power, telephone & telegraph 1іпеѕ................... 4,273.15 
Changing street railway сговвіпр8................................... 1,546.65 
Relocating railway tracks................. ........................ 815.90 
Raising drip вһейз................................................ 785.54 
Changing station ріІа(%Фотгтпв........................................ 693.29 
Raising wagon Бгійрев........................................... 361.52 

р NG ee RUN $16,326 .69 


The new telephone lines in the foregoing list were run on 
the trolley line poles and were for the purpose of enabling the 
train crews to communicate with the dispatcher from any loco- 
motive on all of which telephone instruments were installed to- 
gether with a standard rod for making electrical connections 
with the wires at any point along the line. 

The above list is by no means complete though it gives an 
indication of the various items represented in the total costs 
of the system. 

Combining eleven payrolls gives the following classification 
of labor: | 
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Avge. Approx. 


Days per day Total 

Blacksmiths and Һе1рег...................... 27 3.08 $110.58 
Boilermakers “ Bs opal a eaten au pe ау 26 3.76 97.78 
Carpenters  * MS pice cme ЫКЫ RE ROC CROSS 17 4.40 75.56 
Machinists * EC 15 4.33 64.91 
Electricians * Nove Bed E SS Ru 3,580 5.71 20,544 .09 
Pipefitters  * Ж ЕГУ ОГ ЕЛ ЛГ 2 3.80 7.69 
Laborér& asa etos See be Ee es қалы yÑ 3,035 3.56 28,611.53 
Teamstefs; а ЕКШЕ КЫЫЬА 35 3.25 106.96 
Electrical богетпап.......................... 835 6.35 5,300.62 
FOoremenc s екен SALATE RE M edes vds 665 6.06 4,030.82 
оны 500 3.35 1,670.42 

Totals Poser мамы ee dp Ve 13,737 $4.41 $60,620.96 


These eleven payrolls represent the principal items of labor 
in connection with the erection of the trolley and feeder wires, 
being that for the regular forces engaged in this work and 
charged against account No. 22, Table IV. Í 

Time and a half was allowed for all overtime and double 
time for Sunday work in the case of electrical workers. 

Wages and perhaps most materials are somewhat higher in 
this locality than in any to the east of it or than in most any 
other of the western states. 

The operation of the overhead system as a whole has been 
quite satisfactory in every respect for there have been prac- 
tically no troubles with it or delays to traffic on account of it. 
There were two instances of wires slipping in the splicing sleeves 
due to the wedges not being properly driven up. One of these 
instances was in conncction with the trolley wire and the other 
with the messenger. In both cases the results were negligible 
as in the first the trolley hangers slid back along the messenger 
much as the rings hanging a curtain slide along the supporting 
wire until the tension was all out, the trolley being held clear 
of the ground by the messenger; while in the second instance 
the messenger slid back through the loop of the hanger until 
the tension was relieved but was supported clear of the ground 
by the trolley wire, no harm resulting. All that was necessary 
to remedy the trouble in either instance was to pull the parted 
wire back into position and properly wedge it into the sleeves. 
There have been two instances of the trolley wire parting due 
to improper welding of the metal in manufacture and other 
similarly negligible instances common to such installations. 
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The most serious interruption that occurred was originated by 
the blasting out of some old bridge piles by the section men of a 
paralleling railway. A fragment of the pile was blown against 
a telephone wire, carrying it across the 2400-volt trolley. This 
telephone wire ran through the switching boards in all the sta- 
tions along the line, some of which had not then been provided 
with the proper protecting devices. The result was that the arc 
set fire to some of the boards, and in one where the operator 
happened to be temporarily absent at the moment, the building 
was burned, setting fire to adjacent poles and parting both the 
trolley and messenger wires. 

At the other stations involved where the operators were pres- 
ent and could give prompt attention to putting out the arc 
started, no serious damage resulted. 

The maintenance men who took charge of the trolley system 
were put on October 1, 1913, consisting of a foreman and two 
linemen who could requisition other assistance when occasion 
demanded. The cost of maintenance from this date up to and 
including March 31st, 1915, covering the first 18 months opera- 
tion is given in Table V. 

Beginning with July, 1914, these accounts were kept more in 
detail. These expenses include some rearrangements of feeder, 
etc., and the cost of some special instruments for bond testing 
and tools. The average cost of the maintenance of the distri- 
bution, system inclusive of the track bonding for the 18 months, 
has been at the rate of $109.13 per track mile per year. 

Taking the last nine months, during which the costs were 
segregated more completely, gives the following results: 


Poles 

and 
fixtures | Trolley Feeder Bonding Misc. Total 
Labor................. $1915.35 $2115.60 | $460.75 | $453.45 4945.15 
Material.............. 71.80 32.74 601.09 488.58 367.94 | 1562.15 
Total......... 151987. 15 | 2148.34 | 1061.84 942.03 367.94 |76507 .30 
Rate рег уеаг,......... 2649.53 | 2864.45 | 1415.79 | 1256.04 490.59 | 8676.40 

Rate per year per mile of 

track,.............. 29.12 31.48 15.55 13.80 5.39 95.34 
Рег cent labor.......... 96 98 43 48 76 
s material,...... 4 2 57 52 100 24 


* ^ total; sss. 31 33 16 15 5 100 
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To ascertain the rate of wear on the trolley wire, measure- 
ments were recently made on the Smelter Hill line where the 
traffic is heavier than at any other point and where the electric 
service has been in operation longest, or just about two years. 

The original diameter of the wire vertically was supposed to 
average about 0.482 inch. The minimum diameter found where 
the measurements were carefully made was 0.470 inch. The 
average of a number of measurements was 0.475 inch. Itis 
usually considered safe to allow a 4/0 trolley wire to wear down 
to 0.350 inch thus allowing a wear of 0.132 inch. If the maxi- 
mum wear of 0.012 inch as found for the two years is taken as 
the average during the useful life of the wire, which is at the 
rate of 0.006 inch per year, the wire can be expected to last 22 
years. At this portion of the line there has been an average of 
approximately 50 passages of pantagraph rollers per day which 
for two years would be an aggregate of 36,500 passages or 18,250 
per year indicating 3041 passages per thousandth of an inch wear. 

It is perhaps questionable as to whether the first few months 
wear on the trolley wire would be at the same rate as after the 
contact surface had become greater. The outside surface of the 
wire might be slightly harder than the interior and thus the 
wear be less at the beginning, while on the other hand when the 
wire is new the contact area with the roller is quite small and the 
pressure per unit area together with the increased current density 
might cause more rapid wear. From such data as is at hand it 
would appear that the rate of wear on the trolley 1s greater at the 
beginning and decreases аз the contact area is increased. Ex- 
tensive tests with a sliding contact, where the operating condi- 
tions were varied as to the amount of tension against the trolley 
wire and current collected, almost invariably indicated that the 
rate of wear decreased as the area of contact increased, and there 
seems no reason to suppose that the same would not be true in 
the case of the roller collector, so that the average life of the trol- 
ley wire in this service should not be less than 20 to 25 years. 

The roller collectors adopted for the service and described in 
the beginning of this article have performed their work in general 
equally as well as had been expected of them, though at the begin- 
ning of the electrical operation a number of minor improvements 
were found desirable. The rollers were operated against the 
trolley with an upward pressure of approximately 35 lb., the prac- 
tise being not to readjust so long as the tension was not above 38 
or below 33 lb., at the average operating height. 
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The first difficulties experienced with these rollers was from the 
sticking of the roller in the bearing, which resulted in their slid- 
ing along the trolley wire causing a flat spot or groove which ren- 
dered the roller unfit for further service, if not detected at an 
early stage. 

This sticking was first due to the imperfect alignment of the 
clamping jaws which held the ends of the spindle passing through 
the roller and on which the bushings revolved. As the bearings 
consisted of four bushings 13 in. long, being arranged in pairs, 
one at each end with a space of one inch between the two bush- 
ings of each pair, thus making each bushing substantially four 
inches in length, it was possible to clamp the ends of the spindle 
so tightly as to spring it out of line and cause it to bind in the 
bushings until it did not revolve with the ordinary friction offered 
by its contact with the trolley wire. "This trouble was overcome 
by more care in the adjustment of the clamps. А little later 
the caps in the bearing heads began to loosen until they bound 
the roller between the clamps and caused them to slide as before. 
А set-screw was provided which prevented the unscrewing of the 
caps and no more trouble from the sliding of the roller was ex- 
perienced until extremely cold weather came and heavy frost 
accumulated on the trolley wire which, on being knocked off 
by the roller lodged on top of the 2 $-inch “ T "'-iron brace or 
hooker frame support underneath the roller with about 1/16 inch 
clearance, where it piled up and finally clogged the roller causing 
the sliding of same with results as heretofore. 

This difficulty was met by increasing the clearance of both the 
brace and the roller and inverting the “Т” so that the web was 
on the bottom and thus did not offer so large an area for the col- 
lection of the frost. Fig. 13 shows the results of the roller sliding 
from any cause. 

Another defect that threatened trouble at an early stage was 
the removable cast iron wearing plates screwed on to the panta- 
graph head at each end of the roller and intended to guide the 
trolley wire smoothly from the horn onto the roller. 

It was found quite difficult to keep this plate in proper align- 
ment with the roller owing to the wearing down of the bushings 
and the increase in the end play of the roller which allowed the 
trolley wire to hang in the gap between the wearing plate and the 
end of the roller, and when this condition was not remedied 
promptly a groove was soon worn at this point which often made 
the replacement of the plate necessary and sometimes that of 
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the roller tube as well. This difficulty was removed by the ap- 
plication of a new type of wearing plate which extended out 
slightly over the roller with a prong on either side gradually 
dropping below the line of the top of the roller so that the wire 
passed from one to the other so gradually that there was no point 
where the wire was inclined to catch. The lower end of this 
wearing plate extended out over the upper end of the hornina 
similar manner and avoided the necessity of such careful fitting 
as had been required with the old type where butt joints were 
used. The new wearing plate is shown in Fig. 21. 

The sleeve bearings with oil lubrication were fairly satisfactory 
in the freight service where the average speed was from 15 to 
30 mi. per hr., but when the passenger service was started, re- 

— quiring а schedule speed of 26 
228/ 2 ті. рег hr., with maximum 
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When the bushings became 
worn the roller vibrated con- 
siderably, causing more sparking at the contact with the trolley 
wire and often breaking the truss rods used for bracing the 
pantagraph frame. In some instances these bushings were 
badly worn before they had made 200 miles. 

Experiments were made with grease lubrication, which gave 
promise of good results and which led to some slight modification 
of the bearings and to a general substitution of grease for oil as 
alubricant. Fig. 22 illustrates the original bearings. 

In the meantime tests were being made with a special roller 
bearings and the results had been so encouraging that it was 
decided to sub&titute these for the sleeve bearings in all the rol- 
lers as the latter wore out and required to be renewed. Fig. 23 
illustrates the adaptation of the roller bearings to the original 
bearing housings, and Fig. 24 shows their installation in the 
later rollers designed for this purpose. 
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The total locomotive-miles made by the electric locomotives 
up to the end of March 1915, was 927,234. The number of 
roller tubes received by the railway company up to that date was 
123, including those that came on the locomotives and extra 
pantagraphs, bought for spare parts. 

On this date the roller tube stock was as follows: 


5 New rollers complete in pantagraphs. 
29 New tubes in stock. 
20 Partially used tubes on locomotives. 
10 Partially used tubes in stock. 
Total 64 Tubes used and unused, 34 of which are new and 30 partially worn, leaving 
59 tubes that have been replaced. 
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Fic. 23—OrIGINAL HousiNcG MODIFIED AND FITTED WITH ROLLER 
BEARING 


The master mechanic estimates that the 30 partially used 
tubes are on an average about half worn out, on which basis the 


average miles per roller would be 920,4 = 11,750, ог suppos- 
ing that these tubes were two thirds worn out, the ayerage mileage 


927,234 
84 
In this connection it should be noted that eleven of the 59 

abandoned tubes were removed before they had been in service 


per tube would be = 11,030 miles. 
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many miles, оп account of the rollers sticking and sliding along 
the trolley until a groove was cut in them, as shown in Fig. 13. 
Some of these tubes were thus injured during the commencement 
of electrical operations before the defects had all been remedied 
but most of them were caused by the frost freezing the roller to 
the T-iron brace underneath, mentioned elsewhere. | 
А large percentage of the above mileage was made before all 
the sleeve bearings were replaced by roller bearings or the clear- 
ance of the roller above the T-iron had been increased. 
Comparatively few rollers that were fitted with the roller 
bearings when new, have yet had to be replaced, one such, which 
had been in the passenger service where the average current 
collected is not so great as in the case of the freight service, though 
the speed is considerably higher, made 26,880 miles before it was 
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Fic. 24—NEw BEARING HOUSING AS FITTED IN OLD TUBE BY RAILWAY ^ 


COMPANY 


replaced and the average mileage of all tubes with roller bearings 
at the present time is approximately 16,000 miles indicating 
that the roller bearings are responsible for an increase of about 
35 per cent in the average life of the rollers. 

The old sleeve bearings with grease lubrication had to be re- 
newed about each 5000 to 6000 miles, thus requiring about two 
sets of bushings during the life of a tube. The roller bearings 
after making 26,880 miles were in perfect condition and it is 
difficult to judge what mileage they will make, but from present 
indications it is reasonable to expect that they will make at least 
100,000 miles per set. It costs approximately $2.92 in labor and 
material to renew a set of the old bushings. 

The cost of substituting the roller bearings for the bushings 
was approximately $2.20 for material and $2.25 for labor, or 
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$4.45 per roller. It will thus be apparent that the change was 
even more important from the point of saving in maintenance of 
bearings than from increased life of the rollers. The roller 
bearings require comparatively little attention, asmat quantity 
of fresh grease being inserted 
‘at each regular inspection of 
the engine. 

The general repairs to the 
entire pantagraph have been 
likewise affected as the de- 
creased vibration has stopped 
almost all  pantagraph ЕЛУ. <> 
troubles. E 

"The repairs to other parts 
of the pantagraph during the 
past six months just passed 
consisted of renewing six 
wearing plates, the replacing 
of two horns and one cross-bar. The average cost of main- 
tenance of the original pantagraphs with the sleeve bear- 
ings was about $185.00 per month or approximately $3.20 per 
1000 locomotive mikes. The present corresponding cost of this 
maintenance is about $35.00 per month or 62 cents per 1000 
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ROLLER BEARING ° 


12" Rake 24° above top of гай. 


$3. «М Washer 
Fic. 26— DIMENSIONS OF CRoss-CATENARY SPAN CONSTRUCTION, FOUR 
Tracks, B. A. & P. Ry. 


miles, showing a decrease of approximately 81 per cent in this 
item. 

It was found in practise that the wooden lining originally 
pressed inside the tube was unnecessary and this was left out 
when the new bearings were installed. 
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The operation of these roller pantagraphs is, therefore, con- 
siderably more efficient than had originally been expected. 

Two 500,000-cir. mil feeder cables in multiple for the trolley 
and one 4/0 cable for the track return circuits were run on the 
trolley line poles between the two substations and other trolley 
feeders run to the yards which were fed separately or in pairs, 
as per Fig. 12. 

Voltmeter and ammeter readings were taken on a number of 
trains to ascertain the drop in voltage and energy consumption 
a summary of which is given in Table VI, from which it will be 


TABLE VI. 
Smelter hill service. Main line service 
East Anaconda to concentrator Rocker to East Anaconda 
Train Train Train Ana- Rocker 


No. 1 No. 2 No. 3 | Average |conda to| (о Ana- | Average 
rocker | conda 


No. of cars in train... 18 21 25 21.3 64 57 60 
Gross wt.tons....... 1420 1580 1910 16 33 1335 4150 
Ton-miles, gross.....| 9940 11060 13370 11431 26700 83000 54850 
Schedule speed...... 16.1 16.2 14.2 15.5 20.1 20.1 20.1 
Avge. amperes-total.. 580 583 667 610 366 380 373 
Avge. volts......... 2327 2277 2276 2293 2325 2345 2335 
Avge. kilowatts..... 1350 1327 1518 1398 852 891 872 
Max. amperes....... 860 640 800 767 624 640 632 
Maximum volts..... 2456 2419 2456 2444 2475 2435 2455 
Max. kilowatts...... 1951 1500 1733 1728 1368 1510 1439 
Total kilowatt-hrs... 580 560 746 629 852 654 753 
Watthours per ton-| _ 

mile; ое 61.4 50.6 55.82 55.02 31.91 7.87 13.73 
Minimum volts......| 2250 2119 2100 2156 2175 2175 2175 
Max. drop- per cent.. 8.4 12.4 14.5 11.8 12.1 10.7 11.4 
Avge. drop per cent... 5.3 5.9 7.3 6.9 6.0 3.6 4.9 


seen that the maximum drop in voltage obtained was 14.5 per 
cent, while the average drop for all readings was 5.6 per cent. 

The readings making up the averages given were taken at 
30-second intervals for entire trips on locomotives in regular 
service hauling normal trains under average operating conditions 
and are, therefore, fairly representative of general results. How- 
ever, there has been a gradual increase in the weight of the trains 
which might slightly affect the average drop in voltage. 

It may be of interest to note that repair work on the 2400- 
volt trolley line is done from an ordinary wooden work car with- 
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out special insulation, with full voltage on the line, and there has 
been no serious cases of shock to the workmen. 

In wet weather it is not considered safe to work from this car 
with full potential on the line, but there should belittle difficulty 
in constructing a tower car which would make it quite safe under 
any ordinary conditions. 

The writer wishes to thank herein Mr. C. A. Lemmon, Chief 
Engineer, and Mr. C. H. Spengler, Master Mechanic of the 
Butte, Anaconda & Pacific Railway, Mr. R. E. Wade, now 
Ass't. Electrical Engineer of the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul 
Ry., who had personal charge of the construction of the Butte, 
Anaconda & Pacific distribution system, and Mr. C. J. Hixson 
and staff,for assistance kindly rendered in obtaining the data 
contained in this article. 


Presented at the 32d Annual Convention of 
the American Institute of Electrical Engineers, 
Deer Park, Md., July 1, 1915. 


Copyright 1915. By A. I. E. E. 
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THIRD RAIL AND TROLLEY SYSTEM OF THE WEST 
JERSEY AND SEASHORE RAILROAD 


BY J. V. B. DUER 


ABSTRACT OF PAPER 


The paper recites the details and cost of construction of the 
contact systems as originally installed and subsequently modified 
and extended, including third rail, third rail insulators, protec- 
tion, joint and cross bonding, track bonding and trolley struc- 
ture. Operating experiences, as creepage of third гай, ` sleet 
formation on third rail, deterioration of rail bonds and deten- 
tions to train movements chargeable to failure of these struc- 
tures, are related. The cost of maintaining the various con- 
tact structures for seven consecutive years, in cost per single 
track mile per year, is presented. Results of actual measure- 
ment of third rail and track resistances are also given. 


A ы description of the route, arrangement of tracks 
and electrical equipment of the electrified portion of the West 
Jersey & Seashore Railroad has previously been published,* 
therefore none of this matter will be presented here. 

The original contact system consisted of the following single 
track mileage: 


THIRD RAIL. TROLLEY. 
Main line,........... 127.12 miles Main Line,........... 18.61 miles 
Sidings,............. 4.61 miles ӘМІРЕ 242554 3 Reus 00.04 miles 
Total ал euius 131.73 miles Overlapping third rail. .00.91 miles 
SL OLA o cose dE 19.56 miles 


Substations are located approximately 10 miles apart and no 
third-rail feeders are used. The substation bus voltage is now 
maintained at 700. Trains of from two to seven cars are op- 
erated. | 

DETAILS OF CONSTRUCTION 

Third Rail. The third rail throughout is of the P. R. R. 
Standard cross-section and composition. The rails are in lengths 
of 33 feet, weigh 100 pounds per r yard and have a conductivity 


— *Electrical Operation of the West Jersey & Seashore ` Railroad, B. F. 
Wood, Trans. А. I. E. E., Vol. XXX, 1911, p. 1371. 
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about equal to that of a copper rod 1,200,000 cir. mil. The 
composition is as follows: C, 0.62 to 0.75; Si, 0.5 to 0.20; 
Mn, 0.80; Ph, 0.03; and S. 0.05 per cent. 

Each rail joint is bonded with two copper ribbon bonds of 
500,000 cir. mil area each, concealed under special splice bars, 
having solid copper terminals compressed into one-inch holes 
drilled in the rail, as shown іп Fig. 1. The rails were drilled for 
the bonds by hand and the bond terminals were compressed by 


screw compressors. 
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Fic. 1—Tuirp Ваш, BOND ASSEMBLY AND SPECIAL SPLICE 


The third rail end approaches are made of cast iron as shown 
in Fig. 2. In order that no special insulator need be made to 
support the end approach, the bottom of which is of different 
shape than the bottom of the rail, a cast iron chair, Fig. 3, is 
used which is designed to fit the regular insulator and to center 
and hold the end approach thereto. The side approach, used at 
cross-overs, consists of a plank mounted at an angle on the side 
of the rail as shown in Figs. 4 and 5. 

At grade crossings and other places where the continuity of 
the third rail is interrupted, each rail is joined electrically by a 
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cable jumper of 1,000,000-cir. mil area as shown in Fig. 6. Тһе 
cable is drawn into a black bituminized fiber tube, which is laid 
in a solid concrete protection, the stub end of the cable being 
connected to the rail by two bare copper bonds, each of 500,000- 
cir. mil area. A concrete hood fits over the top of the cable 
terminals. 

Fig. 7 shows the relative location of third and track rails, 
which is the same as in the New York Terminal and Long 
Island electrifications. 

Insulators. The third-rail insulators used are of reconstructed 


17% for 12727 
rack Сеп 


Fic. 6—SECTIONAL VIEW OF THIRD RAIL JUMPER 


granite or porcelain, most of which are of the design shown in 
Fig. 8. They are held in position by а metal centering cup which 
is secured in the tie by means of a lag screw. The rail rests on 
the insulator and is not fastened in any way, the arrangement 
preventing strain on the insulators when the ties are depressed 
due to a passing train. The insulators are placed on ties 9 ft. 
4 in. long, spaced approximately eight feet, or every fourth tie. - 
A new design of insulator, as shown in Fig. 9, has recently been 
adopted because the method of supporting the top protection 
boards has been changed. This insulator permits of placing 
the protection support on the longitudinal center line of the 
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tie, the bottom of the support with its lag screw heads forming 

a centering device for the insulator, as shown in Fig.10. This 

insulator is used for renewals as it becomes necessary to replace 
the old insulators. 


Fic. 9—THiRD RAIL INSULATOR—NEW DESIGN 


Protection. Originally the third rail was equipped with pro- 
tection only at stations, 75 feet on either side of road crossings, 
and in terminal;yards, and the construction was as shown in 
.Figs. 11 and 12. The bottom casting, attached to the rail by 


| 
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Fic. 10—METHOD ОЕ SUPPORTING PROTECTION WHERE NEW INSULATOR 
1$ USED 


a hook bolt, which supports the whole protection structure, is 
shown in detail in Fig. 13. А maple post, attached to the bottom 
casting by a bolt, supports the top casting, Fig. 14, to which are 
bolted the ends of adjacent top protection- boards of two-inch 
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plank which average seven feet in length, this distance therefore 
being the spacing of protection supports at stations. At end 
approaches the top protection board extends slightly beyond the 
last support, therefore the top casting here is modified by 
eliminating a part of the vertical web, as shown in Fig. 15. 
The bottom casting, Fig. 16, is also modified to fit the end ap- 
proach casting. 

Opposite all station platforms, the rail is further protected 
by a plank fastened to the side of the rail. In most instances 
the third rail is located on the side of the track farthest from the 
station platform. To prevent persons on the platform from 
coming in contact with the contact shoes on the platform side 


Fic. 11--Тиінр RAIL PROTECTION—CROSS-SECTION 


of the car, there is a protection board mounted flush with the 
platform and supported on castings fastened to the ties. See 
Figs. 17 and 7. 

During the early part of 1912, top protection was added to all 
unprotected rail. Instead of using the old form of attachment 
to the rail itself, the board is supported by wrought iron brackets 
attached to the long ties carrying the insulators, as shown in 
Figs. 18 and 19. Adjacent boards are joined together by means 
of a wrought iron plate. The wood used in the original pro- 
tection was not treated in any way but was given several coats 
of paint after installation; that used in this latter installation 
was given two coats of hot creosote. 
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Trolley Wire. Originally, a trolley wire of span type construc- 
tion was used instead of third rail between Newfield and Millville, 
10 single track miles, and between South Gloucester and Haddon 


Fic. 13--Тнікр RaIL PROTECTION—BOTTOM CASTING 


Avenue, Camden, 9.56 single track miles, on account of these 
districts being thickly settled and the tracks at grade, but in 
March, 1910, the trolley wire on the Millville Branch was replaced 


Fic. 14—Tuirp Вади, РвотЕстІОМ--ТОР CASTING 


by third rail of the same construction as that of the rest of 
the road. The trolley wire is No. 4/0 grooved section, supported 
by $ inch galvanized steel stranded span wires at а height of 
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[DUER] 
Fic. 12—VIEW SHOWING ORIGINAL PROTECTION, END APPROACH AND 


CABLE JUMPERS 


Tic. 22—VIEW or CAMDEN YARD 
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22 feet above track rails. The supporting poles are mostly of 
wood and are spaced at a distance of 100 feet. Through 
Camden, tubular steel poles are used and, wherever practicable, 


Fic. 15—THIrRD RAIL PROTECTION AT END APPROACH—TOP CASTING 


the high tension transmission poles are used assupports. There 
are two 750,000 cir.mil. feeders between South Camden Substation 
and Haddon Avenue, Camden, and one 500,000 cir. mil. feeder 
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Fic. 16—Tuirp RAIL PROTECTION AT END APPROACH—BOTTOM CASTING 


between South Camden substation and South Gloucester. 
The feeder formerly used between Newfield and Milville was 
750,000 cir. mil. area. Multi-gap lightning arresters are installed 
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approximately 1000 feet apart. All pull-offs, strain ears, feeder 
ears and splicing sleeves are of bronze and of standard pattern. 
Track Bonding. The track rail joints are bonded similarly 
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Fic. 18—-DETAIL ОЕ THIRD RAIL PROTECTION BRACKET 


to those of the third rail except that two bonds of 400,000 cir. 
mil area each are used. Bonds composed of 40 copper ribbons, 
7/16 in. by 0.0225 in., were originally used, but experience 
showed that the ribbons were too readily broken close to the 
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terminals due to the vibration of the joints, therefore stranded 
wire bonds of the same total area are now used with greater 
success. The original bonding was done without interruption 
to traffic and all holes were drilled by hand, one splice bar 
being kept in position to provide for the safe passage of trains. 

Third Ratl Cross-Bonding. Opposite each substation a wood 
insulating block is inserted in the third rail of each track, thus 


Fic. 19—GENERAL ARRANGEMENT OF PROTECTION ADDED IN 1912 


sectionalizing the third rails at these points. Originally the 
third rails of all tracks were electrically connected together 
midway between substations through fused sectionalizing 
switches, normally kept closed to obtain the combined conduc- 
tivity of all rails, so arranged that any of the four sections could 
be disconnected from the rest of the system in the event of 
trouble or heavy repairs. So little trouble with the third rail 
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has been experienced, however, that there was no advantage 
attached to the sectionalizing feature and the switches were 
therefore removed and the third rails were permanently bonded 
together at this point and at two other points between most 
of the substations, as shown in Fig. 20, to obtain greater con- 
ductivity. In terminal yards where there is more likelihood 
of third rail trouble, the rails of the various tracks are fed 
through fuses and sectionalizing switches, so that if trouble 
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develops on one track, that section of the yard can be isolated 
from the rest. The arrangement in Camden Yard is shown 
in Figs. 21 and 22. The fuses here are of 1600-ampere capacity. 


Cost oF CONSTRUCTION | 
The original cost of construction was as follows: 


Miles Total cost Per mile 
Third rail, including rail, bonding, insu- 
lators, protection, etc............... 131.73 $557,636 .00 $4,235.00 
Trolley vire, including wire, poles, line 
material, lightning arresters, etc..... 19.56 80,500.00 4,120.00 
Track bonding....................... 151.29 102,659 .00 678.50 


- l = s 4 ее еее ae Ra le es aÑ 


The cost of replacing the trolley wire with third rail between 
Newfield and Millville is given in Table I. 


OPERATION AND MAINTENANCE EXPERIENCES 


Shortly after the third rail was placed in service it began 
to creep in the direction of traffic, with attendant tightening 
and straining of the jumper sub-end bonds and breaking of 
insulators. The insulator ears were broken off on curves by 
the buckling of the rail and on tangent track by the strain im- 
posed upon them when the protection supports, attached to 
the rail, were brought against the insulators when creepage 
occurred. To overcome the difficulty, the third rail was an- 
chored to the ties at intervals of from 1000 to 1500 feet and the 
practise of periodically loosening the splice bars and oiling the 
joints was instituted. This eliminated the creepage, but the 
anchors frequently gave trouble by breaking down in insula- 
tion, causing delays to traffic, when it was found that the loosen- 
ing and oiling of the joints in itself gave satisfactory results 
and all the anchors were removed. The joints are now oiled 
by the patrolmen every spring and fall. The protection added 
in 1912 was held by supports attached to the ties, as previously 
explained, thus holding it stationary and independent of the 
movement of the rail. 

Although sleet-cutting shoes were used on the cars during 
seasons when sleet was likely to form, with the provision of an 
extra tension device for applying a tension on the shoe of from 
90 to 100 pounds, considerable trouble was occasioned by 
sleet, resulting in numerous delays to traffic. Cars specially 
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fitted with calcium chloride tanks, with means for heating 
same and distributing on the rail while hot, are hauled over 
the road by steam locomotives when sleet begins to form, and 


this minimizes trouble as much as practicable. The addition 


TABLE I 


COST OF REPLACING TROLLEY WITH THIRD RAIL BETWEEN NEWFIELD 
AND MILLVILLE. 


Cost 
Total Per mile. 
Third Rail, 
В eos и" $ 1,805.48 
Маїепа1,....................... 24,736 .92 
Preight,etc.,................... 171.30 
$26,713.70 $2,534.64 
Splices, 
LaboRi Vias eas $ 5.00 ° 
Material,...................... 1,155.59 
1,160. 59 110.50 
Bonding, А 
ое y paga йек OV bor $ 1,109.19 
Магегізі,...................... 3,318.20 
Freight... ul sisa pu LU PUDE 64.50 
4,491 .89 427 .80 
Insulators, 
арор о PIRE RS $ 175.24 
Materiül cis ise? stake ERE 2,153.05 
2,328.29 221.74 
Long Ties, 
Difference between cost of long 
and standard ties,............. 1,863 . 20 177.50 
Total екон $36,557.67 $3,481.68 
Cable Jumpers, 
Ы ЛУ КИ КТО % 927.00 
Material,...................... 2,914.77 
Freight, ulus sta puyuy see ees 29.80 
$ 3,871.57 $ 113. 87 per cross- 
Protection (road crossings and sta- ing 
tions only) 
елін dio cite Eire NS SONS EE $ 497.59 
Material,...................... 1,953.91 
Freight,....................... 108.06 
$ 2,559.56 0.1347 per foot 
Long Ties, 
Substituting for short ties, 
Labor du sa ТОР $ 2,065.00 2,065.00 196.50 per mile 


of the top protection to the rail overcomes sleet formation in 
a great many cases but is of little use in this respect when а 
driving wind accompanies sleet.forming weather, in which 
event the chloride cars are used as formerly. 
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The trolley wire is given rigid and frequent inspection to locate 
defects before failures оссиг. The maintenance cost is about 
six times that of the third rail, as may be seen by reference to 
the table under the heading “ Maintenance Costs." 

Third-rail bonds require practically no attention as tests 
indicate little change in their resistance. Road crossing jumpers 
gradually deteriorate and occasionally develop defective insu- 
lation and burn out. Due to the vibration of the track rails 
at joints, the track bonds require testing and partial renewal 
every six months. Any joint showing a resistance equivalent 
to eight feet of rail or over is marked for rebonding. The follow- 
ing table shows the results of a number of track bond tests. 


Joints Joints Per cent 

Date tested defective defective 
October, 1909 46,633 716 1.53 
May, 1910 46,633 378 0.81 
October, 1910 46,633 381 0.82 


The testing is done by three men working together, and 
between 5000 and 6000 joints can be tested in 10 hours. 


MAINTENANCE CosTs 


The cost of maintaining trolley, third rail and track bonding 
systemsforthe past seven years is given in Table II. The 
maintenance cost of each system includes the amounts directly 
chargeable to that system and a pro rata charge for general 
expenses as follows: Superintendence; Maintenance, Labor and 
Material; Tools and Supplies; Proportion of Expense of Pur- 
chasing Department; Telephone Operation; Stationery and 
Printing; Tower Car Service for Trolley; Operation of Chloride 
Cars for Third Rail; and Bond Testing for Track Bonding. 
Credit is applied for all scrap material of value. The average 
maintenance cost per mile per vear is also expressed in per 
cent of the construction cost per mile. 


TRAIN DETENTIONS CHARGEABLE TO CONTACT SYSTEMS 


Summary reports showing train detentions for all causes 
are not regularly prepared; such reports for the years 1909 
and 1912, however, are available and show the detentions 
chargeable to the contact system as given in Table III. 
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TABLE II 


WEST JERSEY AND SEASHORE RAILROAD ELECTRIC TRAIN SERVICE 
MAINTENANCE COST PER SINGLE-TRACK MILK PER YEAR. 


Year Trolley Third Rail |Track bonding 
1908 $424 25 $53.52 $15.74 
1909 391.81 71.23 21.18 
1910 519.44 76.65 15.28 
1911 376.05 111.99 17.46 
1912 642.44 99.10 21.47 
1913 636.10 86.16 44.95 
1914 450.67 73.54 44.82 
Average $490.25 $81.74 $25.84 
Per cent of 
investment 11.90 1.93 3.77 
per mile 
TABLE III 


WEST JERSEY AND SEASHORE RAILROAD ELECTRIC TRAIN SERVICE. 
TRAIN DETENTIONS CHARGEABLE То CONTACT SYSTEMS. 
YEAR 1909. 
Single-Track Miles of Third Rail, 131.73; Single-Track Miles of Trolley 19.56. 
С шаа | Number Minutes | = 
detentions detentions 


Per cent Per cent| Car miles 


of total of total | per minute 
Total for all Total for all detention 

causes. causes 
Third rail short circuits .......... 3 0.032 14 0.031 293,340.40 
Third rail out of різсе............ 1 0.011 8 0.019 513,345.13 
Third rail anchor on fire........... 1 0.011 5 0.011 821,353.00 
Third rail protection out of place.... 1 0.011 1 0.002 | 4.106,765.00 
Sleet on third тай................. 47 0.510 812 1.818 5,057.59 
Trolley wire trouble.............. 253 2.742 1920 4.299 2,138.94 

YEAR 1912. 


Single-Track Miles of Third Rail, 141.73; Single- Track Miles of Trolley 9.56. 


Third rail short circuits........... 14 0.189 82 


0.314 56,673.61 
Third rail out of place............ 1 0.014 4 0.013 1,161,809 .00 
Third rail protection out of place... . 1 0.014 20 0.075 232.361.80 
Sleet on third гай................. 43 0.581 391 1.509 11,885.51 
Trolley wire trouble. .............. 48 0.649 272 1.049 17,085.45 
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Sleet troubles vary considerably during different years, and all 
detentions due to this cause may occur on one day. The de- 
tentions chargeable to the trolley wire are frequent and more 
or less regular. In addition to the detentions from this cause 
given in Table III, are the following: 


Single track Detentions 
miles of 
Year trolley 
Number Minutes 
1908 19.56 230 2864 
1910 9.56 63 927 
1911 9.56 46 165 


THIRD RAIL AND TRACK RESISTANCES 


Resistance of third and running rails, measured by the drop 
of potential method, are given in Table IV.  Thetests were 
made directly after the rail bonds had been tested and de- 
fective ones renewed. Where total resistance of third rails 
and running tracks was measured, the current flowed the 
length of the third rails, in multiple, and returned through the 
running rails, in multiple. 


TABLE IV 
WEST JERSEY AND SEASHORE RAILROAD ELECTRIC TRAIN SERVICE 
Third Rail and Track Resistances. 
No. of con- 
tinuous rails |Length| Weight of Totalres. 


measured of rails. pounds No. of per mile 
section per yd. third Res. (оҒ single 


Run- |Third| meas- rail per mile| track 
ning (In ured jum- Total| single with 
Inmul-| mul- in Run- pers on res.in|rail in| third 


tiple) | miles | ning | Third |Ballast| sect. |Weather | ohms ohms rail 
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tiple) 


0 3.4 | 100 ... [Stone ..  |dry 42?F|.02607| 0.0460 Tp 
0 9.0 | 100 Stone * * |.07730| 0.0344 PA 
3 3.4 100 28 € “ |.04989| 0.0440 бУЛ 
2 9.0 г, 100 dod 46 8 4 |.23520| 0.0523 xA 
1 8.1 100 100 |Stone| 20 wet © |.33628| .... 0.0415 
2 10.9 85 100 |Cinder| 50 i 5 135172]. .... 0.0045 


Presented at the 324 Annual Convention of 
the American Institute of Electrical Engineers, 
Deer Park, Md., July 1, 1915. 
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TOP-CONTACT UNPROTECTED CONDUCTOR RAIL FOR 
600-VOLT TRACTION SYSTEMS 
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BY CHARLES H. JONES 


ABSTRACT OF PAPER 


The paper treats of the various factors which enter into 
consideration in the design of a 600-volt contact rail system. 

The weight of rail to be used depends upon conditions met 
with in each case, but in general, a heavy rail is preferable from 
all points of view. 

The question of quality is rather indeterminate, but in gen- 
eral, it is not advisaBle to use soft steel until the weight has 
been brought up to at least 80 1Ъ. (36.28 kg.) per yard; how- 
ever, consideration should be given to it above this weight. 

Pnsulating and supporting is a mechanical problem which 
must be decided upon local conditions. 

The method of bonding and jointing to be used depends upon 
size and section of rail used. With standard rail sections the 
foot bond is the most satisfactory, and with special sections 
of rail a copper welded joint will be very satisfactory. 

Provision must be made to control the expansion and con- 
traction of rail by cutting it into sections and anchoring each of 
these sections. Various methods of connecting rails are des- 
cribed, together with special devices which will be required. 

The costs of constructing a single-track mile of contact rail 
using 50-lb. (22.68 kg.) rail is $3,284.29, while the cost of the 
same amount of 80-Ib. (36.28 kg.) rail is $4,028.55. The average 
maintenance cost per mile of rail, exclusive of entire renewal, 
is $80.00 per mile per year. 


HIS PAPER will deal with the various factors which 

enter into the construction, operation and maintenance of 

a top-contact, unprotected third rail located to one side and above 

the gage line of the track rail, on a heavy 600-volt direct-current 

traction system using a gravity type collecting device such as 
that shown in Fig. 1. 

The following elements enter into, and should be given con- 
sideration, in the laying out of such a system: Weight of rail; 
quality of rail; insulating and supporting; bonding and joint- 
ing; anchoring; special work required; method of connecting 
at crossings; cost of installation and maintenance. 

Weight of Rail. Rail weighing from 40 lb. (18.14 kg.) to 150 
Ib. (68.04 kg.) per yard has been used for this purpose. The 
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lighter weights of rail, 40 lb. (18.14 kg.) to 50 lb. (22.68 kg.). 
were used almost exclusively on the oldest installations of this 
type of contact system and have been in service about 20 years. 
This light-weight rail is not as satisfactory as a heavy one, and 
in recent years has been practically abandoned for a heavier rail, 
except for yard purposes where it can still be used to good ad- 
vantage, since high conductivity is not required, and its life in 
this class of service will be уегу long. In some instances a 
T iron with its flat surface turned up has been used for contact 
rail in yards to good advantage. For main line purposes the 
lighter rail requires closer maintenance, since it lacks the neces- 
sary rigidity, its light weight will limit its life, while the installa- 
tion cost will almost equal that for a heavy rail. The later 
installations of contact rail systems have used rail varying from 
80 lb. (36.29 kg.) to 150 lb. (68.04 kg.) per yard, the larger size 
being used on extremely heavy traction svstems. The great 
advantage to be gained by the use of heavy rail lies in the fact 
that a large amount of conductivity can be installed for almost 
the same amount of labor charge as that required to install 
a lighter rail, serving as a contact member onlv, which will neces- 
sarily have to be backed up by а paralleling feeder system, thus 
entailing a large auxiliary charge for a feeder system, such as 
cost of pole or duct line, etc. If a paralleling feeder system is 
required, even with an extremely heavy rail, the greatest ad- 
vantage of heavy rail will be lost and a medium weight of rail, 
80 1b. (36.28 kg.) to 100 Ib. (45.35 ky.), will give more satisfactory 
results. 

The question of rail section 1s closely related to the matter 
of the weight of rail to be used and 1s dependent to a great extent 
upon the gage of contact rail. For weight of rail up to and in- 
cluding 80 lb., А. 5. C. E. section is a very satisfactory one to 
use, provided conditions permit it. "The distribution of metal is 
such that it can be easily supported, it 1s very rigid and is easily 
bonded and jointed. Fora heavier rail it will be well to consider 
the advisability of using a special section which will throw more 
metal into the contact surface and thereby increase the life. 
The question of supporting this weight of rail 1$ not as serious 
as with a lighter rail which is more easily distorted. Оп one 
system having 40-lb. (18.14-kg.) rail that was installed in 1897 
there are about two years of useful life remaining, on another hav- 
ing 48-lb. and 50-lb. rail which was installed in 1895 there аге 
about six or seven years of useful life. Another line having 80- 
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lb. (36.28-kg.) rail which was installed twelve years ago shows a 
very small amount of wear up to date. These figures will give 
some idea of the life that can be expected. The length of rail 
may vary from 30 ft. (9.14 m.) to 60 ft. (18.28 m.) and should 
be determined somewhat by the weight. A light rail up to and 
including 80 1b. (36.28 kg.) may be satisfactorily handled in 
60-ft. (18.28 m.) lengths, thus reducing the amount of bonding. 
For renewal or small repairs on this weight of rail 30-ft. 
(9.14 m.) lengths will be more easily handled and should be used 
although it will be necessary to sacrifice the gain in bonding. 
For rail above 80 1b. (36.28 kg.) in weight, 60-ft. (18.28 m.) 
lengths will be rather difficult to handle and better results can 
probably be obtained with 30-ft. (9.14 m.) lengths. 

Quality of Rail. The conductivity of the rail will vary in- 
versely with the percentage of carbon or manganese allowed 
to remain in the finished rail. The ordinary run of Bessemer 
rail will have a conductivity of about one-tenth that of copper, 
while a rail with a low percentage of carbon will have a conduc- 
tivity one-eighth that of copper, or an increase of about 25 per cent 
in conductivity. The price will increase from 18 per cent to 20 per 
cent on this quality of rail. Increasing the conductivity will make 
the rail considerably softer, thus requiring more careful handling 
to prevent it from being kinked during installation. It is very 
difficult to remove any kinks that may get in it, therefore the 
alignment may be affected. There is no appreciable difference 
in the rate of wear between the low carbon and ordinary steel 
in the class of service referred to in this paper. Whether от. 
not it is advisable to use soft steel for contact rail is a question 
that must be decided for each individual location and for which 
no hard and fast rule can be set down. If it 1$ contemplated 
to use a rail weighing less than 80 lb. (36.28 kg.) there is noth- 
ing to be gained, since increased conductivity can be gained by 
using a heavier weight of rail at a s‘ight increase in cost and a 
greater increase in the advantage of a heavy rail. Above 80- 
lb. (36.28 kg.) rail the question requires careful consideration, 
since the gain in conductivity will cost almost as much as 
equivalent conductivitv obtained by adding to the copper in 
the feeding system paralleling the rail. If by using the possible 
gain in conductivity with soft rail the expense of a paralleling 
feeder system can be eliminated, it will be worth while and 
should be done since it will eliminate the cost of providing a 
pole line or duct system for such feeders. On the other hand 
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there is a certain amount of intangible gain to be obtained 
by having a parallel feeding system, especially with the narrow 
working margin that is assumed when the difference in con- 
ductivity of rail would decide the question of whether or not 
a paralleling feeder system would be required. 

Insulating and Supporting. The insulating of contact rail 
for a 600-volt system is more of a mechanical than an electrical 
problem and the type of insulator to be used depends upon local 
conditions, such as the clearance between bottom of contact 
rail and the ground, or whether on the surface or on an elevated 
structure. Impregnated wood, porcelain, reconstructed granite 
and composition insulation have been used with varying re- 
sults depending upon the local conditions. Wherever there 
is any vibration, porcelain and reconstructed granite or insula- 
tors having any castings bolted together have not been satis- 
factory. In general, an insulator should be so designed that it 
will have a large leakage surface, so as to prevent current leak- 
ing across and causing burning during wet weather. It should 
hold the rail from moving sideways, but should allow lateral 
motion during expansion and contraction, otherwise it would 
be tipped or broken with rail movement. It should have a 
large bearing surface with provision for fastening to the tie 
with heavy lag screws which will not rust out quickly. Fig. 2, 
shows a type of impregnated wood insulator which has been 
satisfactory for various sizes of rail from 40 lb. (18.14 kg.) to 
80 lb. (36.28 kg.). The base casting is the same size for all 
weights of rail, and the length of block and size of top casting 
are varied for the different weights of rail. The spacing of in- 
sulators will vary somewhat with the weight of the rail, but in 
no case should this be more than 10 ft., since a certain amount 
of deflection will occur and cause the rail to wear in spots. With 
80-1Ь. (36.28 kg.) rail on straight track, insulators placed about 
7 ft. (2.133 m.) apart on tangent track and 5 ft. (1.524 m.) on 
curved track give good results. The life of an insulator is from 
10 to 12 years under ordinary conditions, although on one 
system а great many impregnated wood insulators have lasted 
from 15 to 20 years. 

Bonding and Jointing. In order to provide for carrying cur- 
rent across joints in the rail it is necessary to provide a low- 
resistance path, since a joint plate does not give good electrical 
contact. This is done by placing a copper bond or bonds of 
capacity equal to that of the solid rail around each joint. This 
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may be done in several ways, all of which have their respec- 
tive advantages and disadvantages. A concealed bond with 
either a pin or pressed terminal under the plate is well pro- 
tected, but cannot be readily inspected and if it does fail and 
start to burn in the terminal the hole is usually burned so 
badly that a new bond cannot be put in the same place, therefore 
requiring a different type of bond for replacement. A long 
bond with pressed or pin terminal applied outside of plate is 
easily inspected, but the cost is very great and mechanical 
protection is poor. A short bond which may be soldered or 
welded to the base or ball of the rail is cheap and easily in- 
spected, but is very difficult and expensive to renew in kind 
under traffic. On an installation now under construction a 
cast copper weld is being made at the joints, in the extremely 
heavy rail that is being used, which will serve the double pur- 
pose of both bond and joint plate. This would seem to be а 
very satisfactory method to use on a very heavy special section 
of rail which would be hard to bond and joint in a satisfactory 
method by any other means. On one system a copper plate 
with an iron protection plate was riveted to the base of the rail, 
thus serving the purpose of both bond and joint plate, but this 
is expensive to install and renew in kind. Оп standard rail 
section a very satisfactory method of bonding is to use a foot 
bond applied to the underside of the base of the rail with a 
hydraulic compressor, providing there are no mechanical in- 
terferences, such as wooden guard rails, lack of clearance to 
ground, etc. "This bond is about as small as is possible to make 
a bond. It is easily applied, inspected, is well protected from 
mechanical injury and can always be replaced in kind. Bonds 
of greater capacity than 500,000 cir. mils should not be installed 
in any but the welded type, due to the difficulty in obtaining 
sufficient contact surface. If larger capacity is required it 
should be divided between two smaller bonds. 

For jointing the rail, both two- and four-bolt plates have 
been used and from the results obtained it is thought advisable 
to use a four-bolt plate for all sizes of rail, since it holds the 
rail more firmly, requires less inspection and eliminates the 
possibility of having the bolt pulled out of the end of plate as 
sometimes occurs with a two-bolt plate on account of heavy 
strain due to contraction of rail. It will also help out the bond- 
ing, due to holding the joint stiffer and preventing slight motion 
of the bond, which has a great deal to do with the breaking of 
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bonds. Where foot bonds are used it will usually be necessary 
to notch out the bottom of the plate to allow clearance for 
the expanded bond terminal. Keeping the joints tight will do 
more toward maintaining contact rail in good condition than 
any other maintenance operation. 

Anchoring. Due to changes of temperature the length of 
the rail will vary and to control the variation in length it 1s 
necessary to provide some means to force this expansion to take 
place along proper lines. This is done by cutting the rail up 
into lengths of from 1000 to 1200 ft. and anchoring it ш the 
center of these stretches so that when it expands and contracts 
it will take effect in predetermined locations. The method of 
anchoring will depend on local conditions. On surface track 
that is not provided with a wooden guard rail the rail may be 
anchored by attaching several strain insulators of substantial 
strength in multiple to an iron plate which in turn will be ex- 
tended over and bolted to several ties, the other end of 
these insulators to be fastened to the base of the contact rail. 
If a wooden guard rail is used an anchor block consisting of 
a piece of 6-in. by 8-in. oak 2 ft. long, impregnated with a wood 
preservative, may be attached to this guard rail and the contact 
rail in turn is bolted to this block. If it is thought advisable, 
a set of porcelain insulators may be placed between this block 
and the guard rail. These openings between stretches of rail, 
commonly called expansion gaps, may be made in several ways. 
One of these is to use a plate with a slot in one end instead of 
a hole, using long bonds with a loop of slack 1n them to take 
care of the change in length. This is not very satisfactory 
on account of the ends of the rail wearing verv rapidly at this 
joint, and pounding is soon caused by trollev collectors. Ап- 
other method 1$ to cut and fit two adjacent ends of rail as shown 
in Fig. 3, connecting a long bond around the joint. This will 
give a good running surface and will take care of considerable 
expansion. The best method of providing the expansion gap 
is to end each run of rail with a suitable incline. leaving a three- 
foot space between the stretches of rail. In а good many cases, 
especially on surface track, it will not be necessary to have an 
opening in the contact rail, due to street crossings, special 
work at cross-overs, etc., which will take the place of this ex- 
pansion gap. Fig. 4 shows a good method of anchoring short 
lengths of rail, using a wood strain insulator. 
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Special Work Required. Several kinds of special devices are 
necessary to pick up collecting devices (otherwise called trolley 
shoes) from their free position to the elevation of the contact 
rail. The most common of these is the end incline (Fig. 5). 
This is made from a piece of steel rail having the web cut out 
and the ball bent down to meet the base and a countersunk 
head rivet driven in the end to keep the two parts together. 
This incline should have an angle just sufficient to pick up a 
shoe without causing it to jump, and on the other hand the in- 
cline should not be any longer than necessary, otherwise a heavy 
arc will be drawn at the trailing incline when а car leaves the end 
of the rail before it makes contact on the next stretch of rail. 
In some instances a very sharp angle incline has been used on 
the trailing end of a rail, but this is not satisfactory, since at 
any time it might be necessary to reverse traffic on a stretch of 
track and then the incline would be too short, causing shoes 
to jump, thus burning the rail or possibly breaking the shoe on 
the car. At cross-overs where it 1s necessary to open the main 
contact rail and not leave a space greater than the distance from 
center to center of car trucks without contact rail, it is neces- 
sary to place a short piece of rail on the opposite side of the 
track, starting at a point just back of the heel of the switch 
and extending to a point opposite the continuation of the main 
rail which is just bevond the track frog on the track in question, 
so that a trolley shoe on a car going through the cross-over will 
not strike the main rail. This rail is called a lap rail and in 
general is less than 100 ft. in length. А good method of pro- 
viding inclines on this rail is to have the incline formed on the 
end of a full length of rail. Where a contact rail is normally 
placed on the outside of two adjacent tracks and a cross-over 
is located it is not necessary to have a lap rail, but some means 
must be provided for raising the trolley shoe of a car going through 
the cross-over up onto the approaching rail from the side. "This 
may be done by one of two methods. One is to provide a side 
incline approach (Fig. 6), which is nothing more than a straight 
switchpoint with a standard end incline formed on the end. 
This device is attached to the side of a main contact rail with 
the thin end of the point apposite the switch point in the track. 
Тре angle of the approach varies with the angle of the cross- 
over. Another method is to put in a drop center rail (Fig. 7) 
in the main contact rails opposite the switch points. The bot- 
tom of incline to the drop should be opposite the point of switch 
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in track, the other end of the drop should be back far enough 
so that the trolley shoe on the car coming through the cross- 
over will not hit the side of the main rail. The amount of drop 
in rail should be sufficient so that a shoe hanging in its free 
position over the rail will not touch the rail in the drop. The 
drop rail method is the best, provided there is nothing to in- 
terfere with its use, such as lack of clearance between bottom 
of rail at drop and the ground, switch rods, etc. 

In laying out a storage yard with a number of tracks coming 
ой of one or more lead tracks, the contact rail layout requires 
careful consideration otherwise it may be found impossible to 
put in sufficient contact rail to provide for proper operation. 
It is desirable to have a continuous contact surface. This may 
be accomplished by using a side incline opposite each turn-out 
switchpoint, or if the yard track centers are not too close, a drop 
center rail may be used opposite each turn-out switchpoint. 
This requires that the distance from heel of switch to point 
of switch on adjacent track should be greater than the distance 
center to center of trolley shoesonacar. Ifthe track centers will 
not allow this arrangement it may be possible to use a combina- 
tion of side incline and drop center, one of these being installed 
at every other switch point. І a ladder track is used іп a yard 
with double slip switches turning out from each side of this 
track the contact rail problem becomes very complicated and 
practically impossible to carry out if the track centers are made 
too close. The critical distance is determined by the center to 
center distance of trolley shoes on the cars. In one case of this 
kind with an old yard having 11-ft. track centers and a ladder 
track, it was necessary to take out everv other slip switch and 
make its track a turn-out of the adjacent track in order to be 
able to put sufficient contact rail on the ladder track. Around 
special work 1t is often necessary to use a number of short pieces 
of rail. These should never be shorter than the distance center 
to center of the shoes on a car otherwise a car may stop in such 
a position that both shoes may be off the rail with a piece of rail 
between these shoes. This is called a straddle gap. This will 
make the time between losing and restoring power on a car very 
short,so that in many cases the automatic control apparatus 
does not have time to drop out and the equipment will receive 
a heavy jar. In making section or other open gaps out on the 
line this time element of the control apparatus on cars should 
be given consideration, together with the speed of car at that 
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point, so that the time elapsing between losing power and pick- 
ing it up again will allow the control equipment to drop out, 
thus protecting the car equipment. 

Method of Connecting at Crossings. On surface track or ele- 
vated track on solid fill, where it is necessary for one reason or 
another to leave out a piece of contact rail, such as at an expan- 
sion gap, cross-over, etc., it becomes necessary to make the 
circuit continuous by using an underground cable installed in 
one of the two following methods. | 

First, using clay or fiber duct or iron pipe, pulling the cable 
into this and terminating at each end with a cable terminal for 
protection against break down and enclosing the device with 
some kind of insulating and weather protecting casing. (Fig. 8). 

Second, using a steel taped or wire protected lead covered 
and rubber insulated cable, commonly called submarine cable, 
buried in the ground without using ducts and terminating it 
with a cable terminal similar to that described above. The 
connection between these cable terminals and the rail to be 
made with short cable jumpers having enough slack to take 
care of expansion and contraction of rail. This second method 
is considerably cheaper than the first and is very satisfactory 
where there is no possibility of having to dig up a paved street 
if trouble should occur in the cable. Around yards it is neces- 
sary to have many short cable connections between various 
rails and for this purpose the submarine cable works out very 
satisfactorily and it can be attached to the rail without the use 
of a cable terminal by making a short bend on the top and prop- 
erly taping and painting to prevent water from getting into 
the cable. This will require more careful maintenance than 
where cable terminals are used. | 

Cost of Installation and Maintenance. Тһе cost of installation 
of contact rail will vary with the local conditions, such as weight 
of rail required, whether the work is to be done on surface, solid 
fill elevated track, or elevated track on steel structure. The 
amount of rail required will determine the price of rail to some 
extent and since this is the largest individual item entering into 
the cost of the installation, the cost of the job will depend on 
this and vary considerably. The working conditions, such as 
outlined above, will determine the cost of labor. The estimated 
costs given herewith are based on the assumption that over 500 
tons of rail will be required and the working conditions are the 
average that are met with on surface track. 
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Cost per mile of single track, using 80-lb. A. S. C. E. standard rail in 60-ft. length. 


5,280 ft. 80-lb.—60-ft. steel—70.4 tons............... @ $27.40 $1,928.96 
8 80 1Ъ.— End іпсіпев....................... @ 4.75 38.00 
92 Pairs 4-bolt fish ріазев...................... @ 1.00 92.00 
704 Insulating сһаїгз........................... (% „ТӘ 528.00 
176 400,000-cir. mil. bonds..................... @ .90 158.40 
2,112 Бар SCreW8:. и @ .01 21.12 
4 Anchors teresa rer Ма ka REESE ( 5.00 20.00 
368 Bolts and lock чавһегв..................... @ .03 11.04 
4 Connecting cables.......................... @ 40.00 160.00 
704 Sawed Ties (Additional Cost)............... @ .50 352.00 
$3,309.52 
LABOR: 

Transportation and delivering rail to job.......................... $ 35.00 
Drilling rail for bonds... oco xd SEA оон 52.80 
Setting up rail and іпзшізіогв.................................... 96.80 
Installing bonds and р1аїев...................................... 123.20 
Installing and connecting саМев.................................. 25.00 
Incidental Labor. uay u vu er йк Кук WA ERU. oe S POUR Wea 20.00 
: $352.80 

Total labor and тағетігі........................ 83,662. 32 

Engineering and supervision 10 рег сеп!.......... 366.23 

Grand total cost............... $4,028.55 


Cost per mile of single track using 50-lb. A. $. C. E. rail in 30-ft. lengths. 


5,280 ft. 50-lb.—30-ft. Bessemer steecl--44.0 tons....... @ $25.50 $1,126.40 
180 4-bolt splice bars........................... @ ‚75 135.00 
8 50-1Ъ. inclines............................. @ 3.80 30.40 
704 Insulating сһаїг&5........................... @ .75 528.00 
364 4/0 DONES o o cuv E Gin Be Cee? Versa @ .45 163.80 
2.112 Гір ЕЕ (à .01 21.12 
4 ANCHORS: «4.44.0 жыға ым тыны ean 1 ene RU @ 5.00 20.00 
720 Bolts and lock тавһегв..................... а, .03 21.60 
4 Connecting cables.......................... @ 27.30 109.20 
704 Sawed ties (additional cost)................. @ . 60 352.00 
$2,507.52 
LABOR: 

Transporting and distributing гай................................ $ 30.00 
Drilling rail fór DOnd8 4 oy xd Su Kew Se ба ФЕР e AREA 88.00 
Setting up rail and іпвшіа(огв.................................... 96.80 
Installing bonds and р1а{ез...................................... 218.40 
Installing and connecting саМе.................................. 25.00 
Incidentas renee a le ee Ee A das бе 20.00 
$ 478.20 

Total labor and тасегігі........................ $2,985.72 

Engineering and supervision 10 рег cent.......... 298.57 

Grand total соѕё..................... $3,284.29 


The cost of maintaining contact rail will vary during the life 
of the installation from a very low figure during the first few 
years to a maximum during the rehabilitation period when the 
installation reaches a point where it must be practically re- 
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newed, or ties become rotted so that they will not hold the lag 
screws used to fasten down insulators. It will depend on the 
weight of rail used, condition of road bed and will also depend 
on the working conditions under which the necessary mainte- 
nance wil have to be done. Where it is necessary to have 
traffic diverted from a track in order to do such heavy mainte- 
nance as may require temporary openings ог joints, etc., on а 
high speed road the cost will go up verv fast since the labor 
required to do this may even exceed the actual maintenance 
labor. With rail of 80 lb. (32.28 kg.) or greater weight on a well- 
ballasted roadbed the maintenance for five or six years will 
be practically nothing with the exception of periodic inspec- 
tion which should be made to catch any defects before they 
become serious, such as loosening up of the joint plates, re- 
placing a defective insulator, shifting of alignment and break- 
ing of bond. After this length of time the amount of mainten- 
ance will begin to increase due to wearing out of inclines, rusting 
out of joint bolts, etc. At an average cost of $80.00 per mile 
per year the contact rail can be kept in first class condition 
and the insulation changed everv 12 years, which 1$ about the 
life under ordinary conditions. This, however, does not include 
complete renewal of rail, plates and bonds, such as will occur 
when the rail 1$ completely worn out, but does include the usual 
maintenance of these items in order to keep them in good 
condition during the life of the rail. 

The costs of installation and maintenance as given in this 
paper are marked as estimates, but they are from the actual 
figures taken from the books of the operating company. In- 
asmuch as the work has been done under varying local con- 
ditions, the actual figures for various parts of the work have 
been revised so as to give the cost as it would be under the 
average conditions met with. 

The maintenance figure of $80 per mile is arrived at by 
this same method. The actual cost of maintenance on the road 
concerned has been in some doubt during the last two years 
on account of heavy rehabilitation, but the SSO per year is 
our expcrience of what is required for maintenance costs of the 
third rail contact system during the life of an installation. 
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CONTACT CONDUCTORS AND COLLECTORS FOR 
ELECTRIC RAILWAYS 


ВУ C. J. HIXSON 


ABSTRACT OF PAPER 


A general classification of collecting devices is given,correspond- 
ing to the existing A. I. E. E. classification of contact conductors. 

Contact rail systems and contact wire systems are considered 
along with their corresponding collectors. 

Many data derived from measurements made upon different 
types of overhead and collecting devices are arranged in the 
form of curves. The application of these various curves is dis- 
cussed and the possibilities indicated for selecting other curves 
to express still further the factors essential to proper collection. 
This method of attacking the problem is a novel one and it is 
hoped that those interested in furthering the cause of better 
collection will be encouraged to assist in making further measure- 
ments. Examples are given of constructions where consideration 
has been given to the factors discussed. Suggestions are made 
as to profitable subiects for discussion. 


HERE has been published within recent years consider- 
able descriptive matter relating to both contact conduc- 
tors and collectors, but as a rule these two types of apparatus 
have been treated separately. It seems desirable that they 
should be considered together, since their successful operation 
depends upon each of them fitting into the requirements of 
the other. It is proposed in this paper to discuss the problem 
of current collection as a whole and in so doing to consider the 
essential factors for successful operation as well as the ways 
and means of attaining such results. 

In order to avoid confusion it seems essential to classify 
both contact conductors and collectors and indicate their re- 
lation to each other. The A. I. E. E. when defining standards 
for electric railways, subdivides distributing systems in two 
classes: contact rails and trolley wires. In the following dis- 
cussion collectors will be divided into two corresponding classes, 
namely, contact rail collectors and trolley wire collectors. 

The A. I. E. E. classification of contact rails makes certain 
subdivisions, with each of which a distinctive type of collector 
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is used. It therefore seems well to follow the same subdivisions 
for rail collectors, namely, third rail shoes, overhead shoes, 
center shoes and underground shoes. 

As regards the trolley wire, the A. I. E. E. subdivisions, direct 
suspension and messenger suspension, do not require distinctive 
types of collectors, since any type of trolley is likely to be used 
with either type of suspension. Common usage, however, seems 
to have alreadv satisfactorily classified trolley wire collectors 
into wheel trolleys, roller trollevs and slider trollevs. If a 
wheel trolley be distinguished from a roller trolley by limiting 
its width to less than its diameter, these three subdivisions 
become both distinctive and comprehensive for all trolleys. 
Usage has further subdivided the three tvpes above referred 
to by utilizing as a basis the general nature of the frame sup- 
porting the collecting mechanism directly in contact with the 
wire, for example, the pole, the bow and the pantagraph. The 
term which seems to require particular attention at this time is 
the word pantagraph, used largely in connection with roller 
and slider trolleys. Although not generally recognized, 1t should 
be noted that wheel pantagraph trolleys were used many years 
before either of the types just referred to, and such trolleys are 
still in regular production. It is therefore apparent that the 
term “ pantagraph trolley" 15 not definite, since it designates 
a form common to all three types. А pantagraph is also some- 
times used in connection with rail collectors, although if the 
distinction between rail and wire collectors was commonly 
recognized its use would probably be unnecessary. For example, 
the overhead shoe used upon New York Central locomotives 
was recently referred to as a third rail pantagraph trolley. 
In order to avoid confusion or the necessity for describing at 
length each type of collector when referring to it, one of the 
large manufacturers of electrical machinery was forced, a few 
years ago, to adopt the classifications as indicated above, t.e., 
contact rail collectors are divided into third rail shoes, over- 
head shoes, center shoes and underground shoes, and the con- 
tact wire collectors are divided into wheel trolleys, roller trolleys, 
slider trolleys, with further subdivisions depending upon the 
nature of the supporting structure. 


Contact SYSTEM ` 


There is a tendency to refer to the contact conductor and 
its collector as a contact system. In fact, it would seem that 
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the railway committee,in its wording of the subjects for this 
meeting, has attached this meaning to the terms. Such a 
construction is at least worthy of the attention of the standard- 
izing committee, which might go a step farther and consistently 
subdivide contact systems into contact rail systems and con- 
tact wire systems. 


Сомтаст RAIL SYSTEMS 


Rail systems have been in successful operation for many 
vears with great reliability and with a low cost for mainte- 
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nance. These systems are particularly adapted for elevated and 
subway work, and are even better suited for conditions where 
it is necessary to change quickly from one to the other. High 
collecting capacity and space considerations as well as there 
being no necessity for an expensive protection for the contact 
rail have contributed to the popularity of the rail system for 
this class of service. The high initial cost, danger to life, 
difficulties from sleet and snow and complications in yards 
have been among the factors preventing its wide application 
to interurban and steam road service. Sleet and snow, how- 
ever, are successfully overcome bv inverting the rail and 
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using an under-running shoe, but in so doing the cost is some- 
what increased. 

The increase in operating voltage has materially changed 
these fundamental considerations. Higher voltages entail 
greater space and greater clearance distances. If an inverted 
third rail is to be used for voltages higher than 1000 it is neces- 
sary in order not to interfere with the standard car equipment 
clearances that the location of the insulators be shifted to some 
other position than that now commonly used. 

Several miles of such a type of inverted third rail having 
the insulator as well as the third rail itself, shifted to a greater 
distance from the track rail, are being used upon a test railway 
at East Erie. 

This rail has now been in use for several years and has been 
satisfactory in every way. The conditions under which it 1s 
used are not quite as exacting as those of a road in regular 
service but the indications are that it would be satisfactory 
under such conditions. Тһе same type of shoe is used аз has 
been in service for many years for under-running third rails of 
lower voltages. The insulation of the shoe beam, however, re- 
quires porcelain as a supplementary insulation, and it has been 
possible to work this out within the limited space in a satisfac- 
tory way. 

In a series of tests made at Schenectady about a year ago 
in connection with the use of 2400 volts for an over-running type 
of third rail system, it was found desirable to increase the 
horizontal distance of the third rail from the track by ap- 
proximately 4 in. more than is ordinarily used for 600-volt work 
and the height above the running rail was increased by about 
6in. Itwasfound that there were times when full energy was 
opened by the shoe on the rail and that the arc might whip 
over to the trucks or other parts of the moving car. 

It is interesting to note that a road in the Middle West, in 
connection with the electrification of which these tests were 
primarily made,is now in successful regular service operation. 

While there have occurred some short circuits between the 
third rail and the parts of the moving car, this does not appear 
to be sufficiently frequent to interfere seriously with regular 
service. 

The third rail shoe employed is of a special design due to 
local conditions and the slipper with its supporting arm is raised 
and lowered by compressed air. (See Fig. 5.) 
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The contact arm is folded up against the side of the car when 
passing through villages so as not to project and be a source 
of danger. During the period that the shoe is not in operation 
energy is supplied through a slider pantagraph trolley. 

In general, a 2400-volt third rail is operative and permissible 
under suitable conditions. 

As a matter of general interest at this time, Fig. 6 shows 
the underground shoe used to supply current to the towing 
locomotive in service along the Panama Canal. 


CoNTACT WIRE SYSTEMS 


Direct Suspension: The direct suspension type of trolley con- 
struction has been in use for many years and is standard for 
conditions involving low speed and moderate amounts of energy. 
For city service direct suspension with a 2/0 or 3/0 trolley wire 
is practically universally used’ in this country, along with a 
4-in. or 6-in. trolley wheel provided with graphite bushings. 
A 4/0 trolley wire was often used in direct suspension with 
the earlier interurban installations. 

For insulation, molded compound, molded compound with 
mica, wood and porcelain are utilized. Some roads utilized 
molded insulation suspensions in series with a ball or giant 
strain insulator supported by a wooden pole. Others have 
been content to use a wooden pole along with a single molded 
insulation suspension. It is rather remarkable how many 
years of successful service these types of insulation have given. 
The wood pole is undoubtedly responsible in no small degree 
for this success. This was quite decidedly shown some years 
ago when an Italian road attempted to utilize standard Ameri- 
can material upon one of its lines equipped with steel poles. 
The short potential distance within the giant strain insulators 
located at every pole caused them to act as excellent lightning 
arresters so that the lightning seemed in most cases to prefer 
this path to that through the arresters. The difficulty was 
finally overcome by placing in series with the giant strain in- 
sulators, an insulator having approximately six inches of wood. 

Since the use of wood for poles and insulators is gradually 
decreasing it is to be noted that porcelain for both strain and 
suspension insulators is gradually being adopted. (See Figs. 
7 and 8.) 

The pole spacing for tangent track has practically been 
standardized at 100 ft., which is shortened at curves, depending 
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upon the degree of curvature. The type of support is either 
а cross span wire or a bracket to which is attached a steel strand 
extending from the end of the bracket to the pole for the purpose 
of minimizing the hammer blow of the collecting device. 

Direct suspension is unquestionably the cheapest type of 
overhead construction, and has performed a very useful service 
in keeping down the initial investments upon the early trolley 
roads, but with the increasing requirements for energy to be 
collected at high speeds it has become necessary to adopt a 
more flexible form of construction. 


MESSENGER OR CATENARY SUSPENSION 


The first installations were made abroad and were primarily 
designed to comply with safety regulations and to provide 
more convenient means of insulating high voltage trolley wires. 
The distance between the supporting points of the trolley wire 
was such that in case the trolley wire broke it would not fall 
to the ground or upon traffic in that vicinity. It was soon 
found that this general type of construction had other advan- 
tages which, with modifications, rendered it suitable for the in- 
creased service conditions. To attempt even to outline the 
various arrangements of trolley and messenger wires con- 
structed and tried out during the past 15 vears would bea 
task in itself. The diversity in constructions is often such as 
to indicate fundamentally different conceptions as to what are 
and what are not desirable factors. i 

To compensate for the additional expense of messenger 
suspension it is necessary to know definitely just what benefits 
are being obtained over those found in direct suspension. There 
are in existence today certain types of messenger suspensions 
where it is questionable whether the benefits are equal to tke 
additional money spent. It therefore seems desirable to discuss 
some factors which have proved to be essential and to indicate 
along what general lines still further improvements may be ex- 
pected. It is unfortunate that there is no convenient standard 
of "successful collection" by which to measure the various 
degrees of collection, but by approximating the life and cost 
of maintaining the collector and contact wire along with the 
interest on the investment, it is possible to arrive at a more 
or less final standard. 

If by chance, or otherwise, a high degree of successful collec- 
tion. should be attained, there are available no means for 
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specifying in definite units the conditions in such a way as to 
make it possible to reproduce or to maintain this highly de- 
sirable state of affairs. 

In order to overcome this deficiency it seems necessary to 
select different kinds or sets of measurements whose values 
more or less indicate corresponding effects upon successful 
collections. Although no such selection has been generally re- 
cognized, in order to assist in placing the phenomena involved 
upon some sort of an engincering basis it seems well to indicate 
how some slight progress at least has been made along such 
lines. 

UNIFORM FLEXIBILITY OF CoNTACT WIRE 


Within the last few years it has come to be generally re- 
cognized that “uniform flexibility" is possibly the greatest 
factor in "successful collection." 

When the collector passes beneath the wire, a wave is pro- 
duced extending one hundred and fifty feet or more, in either 
direction, depending upon the pressure. The crest of this 
wave is practically always just over the collector and the height 
of the wave at any point depends upon how elastic the wire 
is at that particular point. It is evident that weights due to 
section insulators, splicing sleeves, hangers, crossings and other 
devices attached to the wire will produce hard spots directly 
proportional to their weight. ` 

As regards elasticity at the hanger, not only is the weight 
of the hanger a factor, but still more important 1$ the weight 
of the wire which it supports and the lifting action of the mes- 
senger wire. 

This effect of the messenger wire is of great assistance in 
increasing the wave height of the trolley wire but unless the’ 
hanger is designed so as to permit of a still further free upward 
movement of the trolley wire after the effect due to the mes- 
senger wire ceases, the trolley wave will be restricted by the 
hanger having to lift the weight of the messenger. It is thus 
apparent that an improperly designed hanger may result in 
producing a trolley wire supported by a messenger suspension 
which will actually give worse collection than a trolley wire 
supported by a direct suspension system. Installations of 
this type are in existence and it is possible to show by direct 
measurements what it is necessary to do in order to correct 
the major portion of the difficulties with the collector and to 
put an end to the rapid deterioration of the trolley wire at 
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points of support. Fig. 9 shows the exact measure of what 
takes place. The dotted curve shows he normal position of 
the loaded messenger with the trolley wire at rest. The full 
line curve above the dotted curve shows the position to which 
the messenger will rise at the various hangers when relieved of 
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Fic. 9—TROLLEY WAVE CREST CURVE FOR ONE SPAN AND CORRES- 
PONDING POSITION OF MESSENGER 


the weight of the trolley wire by the upward pressure of the 
collecting device. In order to illustrate what takes place, at 
hanger No. 2, the curve shows that with 30 lb. pressure due to 
the collecting device, the trolley wave will be about 34 in. in 
height. It is also seen, from the distance between the dotted 
and full line curves for the messenger wire, that at the same 
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Fic. 11— TROLLEY WAVE CREST CURVES AT DIFFERENT COLLECTOR 
PRESSURES FOR THE SAME SPAN 


time this pressure is applied to the trolley wire the messenger 
wire will rise 2 in. Therefore, if the hanger is free to continue 
its upward movement after the messenger has ceased to rise 
the hanger will be shoved 13 in. farther up than the position 
where the unloaded messenger wire stopped going up. Fig. 10 
shows a hanger which allows this action to take place. 
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Fic. 14—FLEXIBLE PULL-OFF FOR PANTAGRAPH COLLECTOR 
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Fic. 21—CATENARY 


Fic. 16—PANTAGRAPH TROLLEY 
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Fig. 11 shows how different collector pressures increase the 
trolley wave crest curves as the pressures increase. 
The arrangement and general type of the suspension also 


Fic. 12— TROLLEY WIRE WAVE CRESTS; UPWARD PRESSURE 30 LB.; 
Loop TYPE ОЕ HANGER 
A—Catenary with auziliary, 9 ft. sag, 330 ft. span 


B —Simple catenary, 9 ft. sag, 330 ft. span. 
C —Simple catenary, 5.5 ft. sag, 330 ft. span 
D —Simple catenary, 20 in. sag, 150 ft. span 


have an effect upon the shape and height of the wave crest 
curves, that is, upon the uniformity of the flexibility of the 
trolley wire. Fig. 12 shows wave crest curves corresponding 


Tension (Trolley) | 


1200 Lb., Constant 


Fic. 13 


to the construction shown in 
Fig. 13. It will be noted that 
although type А has a second 
messenger wire parallel to the 
trolley wire, which has had the 
effect of somewhat reducing 
the distance between the max- 
imum and minimum values, 
the improvement is not 
very great over that shown 
for type C, which is for the 
same length of span but with 
a single messenger wire. Type 
D shows the effect of a single 
messenger when used with a 
span of 150 feet. It will be 
noted that in all of them the 
most rigid portion of the 
trolley wire is near the point 
of support and that the dif- 


ference between them near that point is not very great. 
‘The considerations discussed as entering into the flexibility 
thus far have applied particularly to tangent spans, which is 
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the easiest part of the problem. At curves where pull-offs are 
required the weight of these has to be reckoned with. Fig. 14 
shows a very satisfactory arrangement of pull-offs. 

In order to obtain the highest degree of uniform vertical 
flexibility of the trolley wire, each special construction requires 
a treatment peculiar to itself. Such cases are sidings, low 
bridges, tunnels, section insulators, splicing sleeves, feeder ears 
and other devices adding weight to the line. In general, however, 
it may be noted that with an increasing appreciation of the 
importance of this factor, means for introducing artificial 
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Fic. 15—T1ME-RISE CURVES то Сом. 
PARE INERTIA OF TROLLEY BASE AND 
POLE WITH PANTAGRAPH FRAME—TAKEN 
AT NORMAL OPERATING HEIGHTS AND Fic. 17—PRESSURE CURVE 
30 LB. UPWARD PRESSURE —PANTAGRAPH ROLLER 


Wheel trolley, 12-ft. pole and 9.5-lb. wheel and COLLECTOR — MAXIMUM 
harp. Roller trolley, roller 5 in. diam.. 24 in. long. WORKING PRESSURE 


10 0 2 74 S 
PRESSURE IN POUNDS 


flexibility will doubtless be employed where it is not possible 
to attain the desired result in some other way. The principle 
of preventing injury to the wire rather than repairing it after- 
wards is in line with the general tendencies of these times. 

It is to be noted that the data given thus far relative to 
uniform flexibility have been obtained upon wires at rest. It 
is appreciated, however, that the inertia of the moving collector, 
as well as the fact that the weights of the parts constituting 
the overhead construction have to be accelerated, involve still 
other factors in successful collection. The exact measures of 
these are not considered at this time, but it is certain that the 
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values of these factors are closely interlinked with the charac- 
teristics of the collection device 


TROLLEYS 


It is known that the pole-supported trolley wheel is much 
quicker in its action than the heavier roller and slider panta- 
graph trolleys. Fig. 15 shows the distance-speed relation of 
these two types of collectors. The roller trolley referred to 
is shown in Fig. 16. 

Since the trolleys must operate over a range in some cases 


Start of Run Diam. 0.486 In. 
1000 Amp. Run, 20 Lbs 


0.010 Total Contact Pressure 


0.004 


00000 150000 
NUMBER OF TRIPS OVER WIRE 
Fic. 18—SLiDING-CoNTACT TROLLEY CURRENT COLLECTION 


New wire at beginning of run 

Wear on 0000 grooved copper trolley wire 

Double-pan collector with eight 1-1n. copper contact strips 

Reciprocating motion, 4 ft. travel, 100 times per minute. 

Lubricated with 2/1 mixture of 107 motor grease and graphite, by weight. 


as great as 9 ft.,it is important to know what the pressure 
against the trolley wire is at various heights of the collector. 
Fig. 17 shows this relation for the roller trolley. 

When speeds of 60 mi. per hr. and currents of 2000 amperes 
and more have to be considered, it is found desirable to employ 
a slider type of trolley. In order to investigate just what the 
effect of a slider would be upon the wear of a trolley wire be- 
tween points of support, a series of tests was made in a test- 
ing machine in which the collecting strips were moved back 
and forth a definite distance under trolley wires. Figs. 18, 
19, and 20 show the results of these tests. 
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NUMBER OF TRIPS OVER MRE 
Fic. 19—SLIDING-CONTACT TROLLEY CURRENT COLLECTION 


Wear on 0000 grooved copper trolley wire. 
Double-pan collector with eight 1-in. copper contact strips 
Reciprocating motion, 4-ft. travel, 100 times per minute. 


No lubrication. 


ЕЕ Starting Diam. 0.412 In. 1000 Amp. Run, 20 Lbs. Total Contact P 


Fic. 20—SLIDING-CONTACT TROLLEY CURRENT COLLECTION 


Wire worn off about 0.074 in. at start of run. 

Wear on 0000 grooved copper trolley wire. 

Double-span collector with eight 1 in. copper contact strips. 

Reciprocating motion, 4-ft. travel, 100 times per minute, 

Lubricated with a 2/1 mixture of 107 motor grease and graphite, by weight. 
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DouBLE TROLLEY WIRE 


Along with this problem of high speed and great capacities 
it was found desirable to employ two trolley wires hung side 
by side With the supporting points so spaced that the hangers 
on one wire come midway between the hangers on the other 
wire. This results in a great improvement in the uniformity 
of the flexibility of the trolley wire as well as an increase in the 
collecting and conducting capacity. 


EFFECT OF WIND | 
The effect of wind upon the overhead construction has always 
been a subject of considerable uncertainty, and in order to 
measure definitely, as far as possible, such effects upon different 


В 330 Ft Simple Catenary, 9 Sag, 
with Steady Braces. 

А 3X Ft. Catenary, with Auxiliary 9' Sag, ` 
with Steady Braces 


С 330 Ft. Simple Catenary. 5’ 6° Sag, 


with Steady Braces. 

D 150 Ft Simple Catenary. 207 Sag, 
no Steady Braces. 

D, 150 Ft Simple Catenary, 20° Sag, 
with Steady Braces. 


Fic. 22—TROLLEY WIRE DISPLACEMENT DUE TO WIND 


types of overhead constructions, a series of tests was made, 
in which weights were attached at each hanger which corres- 
ponded to different wind pressures. The general arrangement 
of the weights is shown in Fig. 21. The effect of the wind 
upon the constructions is shown in Fig. 22. 

In conclusion it might be said that there are many other 
problems which might be discussed with profit, among which, 
in connection with the overhead construction, might be men- 
tioned: 

1. The use of deflectors or other devices at sidings. 

2. The best method of section insulation. 

3. Convenient means for taking up slack at anchorage vs. 
automatic take-up devices in conjunction with the introduction, 
artificially, of elasticity into the line. 
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4. Elimination of splicing sleeves, particularly of the soldered 
type. 

5. The necessity for staggering the trolley wire, and frequency 
of steady braces against the wind. 

6. Construction at tunnels and bridges,as regards both in- 
sulation and collection. 

7. The necessity for uniformity ш the safety factors allowed 
in different parts of the country. 

8. The best method of arranging ''ticklers" for warning the 
brakeman of approaching bridges or tunnels upon electrified 
lines. 

In regard to the problems which might be discussed in con- 
nection with trolleys might be mentioned: 

1. The desirability of the air-locked vs. the air-raised type. 

2. Height of the trolley wire. 

3. Width of contact strips. 

4. Shape of horn. 

9. Clearance allowances between trolley and permanent way. 

The author desires to express his appreciation of the as- 
sistance of Mr. G. W. Bower and Mr. C. G. Lovell in the prep- 
aration of this paper. 
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THE CONTACT SYSTEM OF THE SOUTHERN PACIFIC 
COMPANY, PORTLAND DIVISION 


BY PAUL LEBENBAUM 


ABSTRACT OF PAPER 


The paper describes in detail the overhead contact system 
of the electrified lines of the Southern Pacific Company, Port- 
land Division, which operates at a potential of 1550 volts. The 
design and materials of construction are given in considerable 
detail, and the costs per mile, of material and labor, are tabulated 
in very complete form. 


INTRODUCTORY 

HE ELECTRIFIED lines of the Southern Pacific Com- 
pany, Portland Division, extend from Portland to White- 
son, a distance via Forest Grove of 54.0 miles and via New- 
berg of 45.2 miles, with a line from Cook to Beaverton 7.4 
miles long, the map, Fig. 1, showing the extent of the present 
electrification and also the ultimate plan. All these had been 
operated by steam for many years. At Hillsboro, Forest 
Grove, and Newberg, detours from the main line permitting 
electric trains to pass through the center of these three more 
important towns were constructed; inclusive of detours, the 
total of miles of main line single track is 104.0, with approxi- 

mately 16 miles of electrified second track and sidings. 
Except for three miles of 600-volt trolley in Portland, the 

operating potential is 1550 volts. 


GENERAL ° 


Construction was actively undertaken in July 1912 and the 
lines put into operation in January 1914. To account in some 
measure for the time taken to complete the contact system, 
1t may be said that labor troubles caused a shut-down of all 
work for two months in the spring of 1913, and that delays 
in the delivery of car bodies and equipment made it expedient 
not to push the construction towards the end. 

The electrification work was carried on during the operation 
of the road by steam, resulting in much “lost time" due to 
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the distance between sidings and the lack of frequent tele- 
graph stations. 

In general, side bracket type of catenary construction, Fig. 2. 
is employed, the poles being placed on the outer side of curves. 
High-tension transmission lines (13,200-volt) are carried on 
the same poles as the contact system between Oswego and 
Dundee and between Oswego and Forest Grove, via Beaverton, 
their total length being 47 miles. In order to maintain the trans- 
mission line on one side of the track, cross-span construction is 
used where the poles come on the inside of curves. Figs. 2, 


Willeburg Je. 
Milwaukie 


Fic. 1—ELECTRIFICATION OF FIRST UNIT SOUTHERN PaciFIC LINES IN 
OREGON—UNDER AUSPICES OF PORTLAND, EUGENE AND EASTERN 
RAILWAY 


3, and 4 illustrate this type of joint construction, the latter 
figure being taken between Oswego and Cook, where the trans- 
mission lines parallel each other for a distance of four miles. 
The standard pole spacing on tangents is 150 feet. As seen 
from Table I, however, over 25 per cent of the main line mile- 
age is curved track, the portion between Sherwood and Spring- 
brook being exceedingly crooked; on this account, as well as 
on account of siding and cross-span construction, 5666 poles 
were used, or an average of 54 poles per mile. Construction 
was further made more difficult by the presence of 25,204 ft. 
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of trestle, of such height as to make support of the pole on the 
trestle a necessity. 


TABLE I. 
Degree of curve Pole spacing Total length of curves. 
0-2 150 ft 57,870 ft 
2-4 120 * 37,695 * 
4-6 90 * 20,027 * 
6-8 60 * 7,345 * 
8-10 60 * 7,412 * 
10-15 60 * 8,568 * 


139,517 ft. = 26.4 mi. 


In the following, the costs due to the presence of a high- 
tension line on the poles supporting the contact system have 
been eliminated as not being relevant. 

Poles. АП poles are nominal 9-inch top, cedar poles, pur- 
chased under specifications that required a top circumference 
between 271 inches and 321 inches, and subject to inspection 
at destination; it was found that, unless some limitations were 
placed on contractors, the term ''9-inch top" was-very flexible. 

The standard pole length for catenary construction is 35 ft; 
for transmission and catenary, 40 ft; local conditions, such as 
crossing of telephone and telegraph lines by the transmission 
line, increased these lengths. 

Table II indicates the items that are included in the cost 
of the pole at the hole. - 


TABLE II. 

І 

| 
Length of pole, ft,................ 35 40 45 50 | 55 
Cost, f.o.b. company yard............ $4.20 $4.80 $5.40 $6.00 | $6.60 
Cost, handling in and out............ 0.20 0.20 0.25 0.25 ` 0.30 
Cost, framing and shaving........... 0.55 0.55 0.60 0.60 0.65 
Cost of treating.....................,-..1.25 1.25 1.25 1.25 1.25 
Cost of distributing................. 0.70 0.70 0.75 0.75 0.80 
Cost of pole athole.................. $6.90 $7.50 $8.25 $8.85 $9.60 


All poles were given two thorough brush treatments with 
carbolineum avenarius, from a point 18 inches above the ground 


PLATE CIV. 
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Fic. 3—CuRVE CONSTRUCTION—SINGLE- TRACK CATENARY WITH 13,200- 
VOLT TRANSMISSION LINE [LE BEN BAUM] 


7% 7 


Fic. 4—DouBLE-TRACK CATENARY CONSTRUCTION WITH Two 13.200- 
VOLT TRANSMISSION (LINES [LEBENBAUM] 
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to within three feet of the butt. The preservative was applied 
by means of burlap fastened to the ends of long mop handles 
and was kept hot by steam coils placed on the bottom of the 
shallow tank over which the poles were rolled. Steam was 
furnished from a locomotive and approximately one gallon of 
preservative (including losses due to leakage from barrels and 
evaporation) was used per pole. Costs include labor ($0.50), 
material, rental of locomotives and first cost of tank. Dis- 
tributing costs include work train and flat car rental. 

Contact System. The details of the materials used in the 
support of the contact system were developed by the Southern 
Pacific Company on its 1200-volt suburban system at Oak- 
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Fic. 5—TypicaL CATENARY SPANS—INTERURBAN CONSTRUCTION 


land, Cal., some slight modifications being made to meet local 
conditions. | 

Pole and line material is galvanized ог sherardized, all bolts 
and nuts being given the latter treatment. The increased 
cost of galvanized material was deemed to be warranted on 
account of increased life and decreased up-keep in a region where 
rains, winter and summer, are of frequent occurrence. 

The messenger cable is 7/16-inch high-strength (crucible) 
steel strand, (15,000 lb. breaking strength), strung at a tension 
of approximately 2200 lb. at 70 deg. fahr., which gives sags 
and hanger lengths as shown in Fig. 5. The tension in the 
4/0 grooved copper trolley wire is 2000 lb. А construction 
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train was used to erect the messenger and trolley wires and 
to clip in the hangers. 

Under maximum loads (ice, sleet and wind), the tension in 
the messenger is calculated not to exceed the elastic limit, 
climatic conditions being such that the minimum temperature 
rarely falls below 20 deg. fahr. Ice and sleet are unusual. 

Hangers (Fig. 9) are installed at 15 ft. intervals; they afford 
a very flexible connection between the messenger and trolley, 
have a minimum number of parts and are used interchange- 
ably on tangents and curves. As first installed, the locknut 
was omitted. The threads on the rods, due to the vibration 
of the line, began to strip, and the locknut was added to over- 


Fic. 7— TROLLEY WIRE STEADY-BRACKET CONSTRUCTION 


come this trouble, which it has done. The standard 150-ft. 
span weighs 1.152 lb. per foot. 

A mechanical clamp holds the messenger in the groove of 
the insulator, and prevents slipping in the event of line trouble. 
The contact system is further anchored every half-mile on tan- 
gents, as shown in Fig. 6, and against a curve at each end 
thereof, so as to take the strain out of the curve. Steady 
braces, Fig. 7, were installed every half mile, after the system 
was placed in operation, they being found a necessity; on 
curves, the pull-offs have a steadying effect. 

The line is sectionalized at all junction points, at substations, 
and where the voltage changes from 1550 to 600, a sectionaliz- 
ing insulator of the type shown in Fig. 8 being used. On ac- 
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count of the hard spot introduced in the line by this device, 
a section break, consisting of two parallel wires suitably in- 
sulated from each other, is being developed. 

Table III indicates the cost of a mile of tangent йв он 
as illustrated and described in the foregoing. 


TABLE III. 


Tangent 


Units Cost 


Material. 
Poles—35ft.long......................... Table II 35 $ 147.00 
Bracket arms complete................... Fig. 2 35 197 .00 
Stecl strand-7/16 in. high strength......... 5500 ft. 149.00 
Line anchorg-... s ua 5542555 е. Fig. 6 2 70.00 
4/0 copper trolley wire................... 3400 1b 780 .00 
Hangers................................ Fig. 9 ' 360 90.00 
Steady Ъгасез........................... Fig. 7 2 5.00 
Miscellaneous material................... 25.00 
Feeder insulator and support.............. Fig. 2 35 37.00 
Per nile... ue ebbe EI RE Ed $1500.00 
Labor. 
Handling, treating, distributing............ Table II 35 
Digging Во1ев........................... 35 
Setting complete with bracket............. 35 


Stringing messenger and trolley........... 
Installing Һапдетв....................... 
Installing апсһотв....................... 2 
Lost time a/c iaying in at sidings.......... 
Adjusting and dressing line................ 
Work їгаїп............................. 


S|BESSEESSS 
= 5558858888 


Total per т\е..................... $2100.00 


To the above must be added the usual percentages for en- 
gineering, superintendence, and contingencies. 

Curves and sidings, for the division under consideration, 
increased these costs about 20 per cent, so that the cost of the 
average mile of main line track (excluding the section between 
Sherwood and Springbrook, where excessive curvature greatly 
increased construction costs) was $2550.00. This figure makes 
no allowance for construction on trestles, which is deemed a 
very local condition, and is therefore not included. 

А large proportion of the holes were dug in earth and under 
fairly favorable conditions. Rain, and water in the holes, at 
times interfered with digging. 
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Men lived in outfit cars, rental of which 15 included in all 
labor costs; gasoline section cars or work trains were used to 
transport the crews to and from work, the average run being 
not more than three miles. 

Rates of pay on line construction were as follows: Foremen, 
$125.00 per month; linemen, $4.50, groundmen, $2.75 to $3.00, 
and common labor $2.25 to $2.50; all per day of 9 hours, one 
way on company time. Overtime was at the rate of 1} the 
standard time. Work trains, including locomotive and crew, 
are rented to the construction department at a rate of approxi- 
mately $40.00 per day. 

In analyzing costs of material, attention is called to the fact 
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Fic. 9—CATENARY HANGER—LOOP ТҮРЕ 


that freight is an important item, especially on steel products, 
for Pacific Coast conditions. 

Feeder supports, but no feeder, are included in the above 
costs. This item will vary with substation spacing, line volt- 
age and traffic conditions. 

Curve Construction. Flexibility is extremely desirable in a 
contact system from which current is taken by roller panta- 
graphs, on account of the inertia of the collector, and at no place 
in the line is this more evident than at curves. 

As first constructed, pull-offs of 5/16-inch steel strand (3800 
lb. breaking strength) were used between the backbone and the 
catenary system, and a maximum deviation on curves of six 
inches from center line of track was allowed. It was found 
that a pull-off of this size was too stiff, especially on the lighter 
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curves (up to six degrees), and }-inch strand (2300 Ib. breaking 
strength) is being substituted.  Pull-offs were first installed on 
hangers adjacent to the brackets; but are now being installed 
in accordance with Fig. 10; this makes for increased flexibility. 

The bracket, Fig. 2, is used to insulate and carry the back- 
bone on light curves, Fig. 3 illustrating this type of curve con- 
struction. On heavier curves, the backbone is fastened to the 
back of the pole and the pull-offs are insulated from the back- 
bone in the manner shown in Fig. 11; this illustration further 
shows a type of simple trolley construction that has been found 
very suitable for pantagraph operation. 

Maintenance. 'The system was placed in operation on Jan. 
18, 1914. Three crews were at work on construction for several 
months following, when one crew was laid off. The second 
crew was laid off on October 1, 1914, the crews up to this time 
having been partly on maintenance and mostly on work charge- 
able to construction. The following figures on maintenance 
therefore apply only to the period from October 1, 1914, to 
March 31, 1915; the contact system being almost new. 


TABLE IV. 
Acct. No. Material Labor Total 

9 Сага. ызуу у уи ыз 533.00 $50.00 $83 .00 
20 JPoles.............. 7.00 68.00 75.00 
22-1 Feeder............. 4.00 64.00 68 .00 
22-3 Trolley............ 23.00 428.00 451.00 
Total рег Month......... $67 .00 $610.00 $677 .00 
аЬ е ocak ss $804 .00 $7320.00 $8124.00 

а * mile per year 
(104 ті.)....... $7.73 $70.38 $78.11 


The maintenance crew consists of one foreman ($135.00 per 
month), three linemen, ($4.50 per day), and four groundmen 
($3.00 per day), and has its headquarters at Oswego. Each 
man gets one day off per week. 

In addition to maintaining the contact system, this crew 
handles all repairs to the 13,200-volt transmission line and 2.5 
miles of 60,000-volt transmission line, about 6 per cent labor 
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in addition to that shown in the above tabulation being charge- 
able to this item (Acct. No. 49). 

Gasoline section motor cars, equipped with towers, are used 
for maintenance, the crew, where possible, taking regular trains 
to get to and from work. Account No. 9 in Table IV, gives 
the cost of operating and maintaining the gasoline cars, of 
which five are in use; the men keeping their own cars in repairs 
to as great extent as possible. 

Because of the short period under operation, it is hardly 
possible to analyze the work done in maintaining the lines, 
say as between hangers, messenger, trolley, feeders or special 
devices, such as crossings, section insulators, steady braces, etc. 

As an indication of the use made of the contact system, 
the following figures are given: 


Average train miles рег дау...................... 1460 
Average motor car miles per дау.................. 3041 
Average trail car miles per 4ау.................... 560 
Weight of motor саг, іо0п5........................ 53 
Weight of trail car, іоп5......................... 35 
Schedule speed, mi. рег Вг........................ 20 
Average running current per motor car............ 200 


Current Collectors. In closing, a few words may be of interest 
as regards the results being obtained with the current collectors, 
shown in Fig. 12. An improved system of lubrication was 
devised by Mr. E. Sears, Supt. of Electrical Equipment; this, 
together with the substitution of roller bearings for the graphite 
bushings originally furnished, has made possible the following 
costs per 1000 motor car miles for the period Jan. 1, 1915 to 
April 14, 1915. 


TABLE V. 
Per 1000 motor 
Total car miles. 
о ы 22 ies уйе а e Ce eek ace! bs $1.01 $0 .0058 
Material гергігілд................................ 17.82 0.1022 
Labor repairing..... ie КК ТКИ ТЕТЕ 36.27 0.2080 
[абогїпзресип@.................................. 15.09 0.0865 
Tötál ен uya q ШАРЫНА $70.19 $0 . 4025 


" Welsh” oil, at 14 cents per gallon, is used for lubrication. 
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Collectors are made of five-inch (outside diameter) steel 
tubing with 7/32-inch wall, and operate at a pressure against 
the wire of from 30 to 35 lb. А defective quality of tubing was 
originally furnished, the cost of replacing some of which 1$ in- 
cluded in the above tabulation; this has resulted in keeping the 
average mileage per collector down to 9696. As soon as the 
defective tubing is weeded out, it is hoped to materially in- 
crease this mileage. 

The wear on the trolley wire to date has been inappreciable. 
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DISCUSSION ON " UNPROTECTED Top-Contact RAIL FoR 600- 
Уот Traction SYSTEM " (Jones), “THIRD RAIL AND 
TROLLEY SYSTEM OF THE WEST JERSEY AND SEASHORE 
RAILROAD ” (DuER), “ CONTACT SYSTEM OF THE SOUTHERN 
Расіғіс COMPANY, PORTLAND Division " (LEBENBAUM), 
“ CONSTRUCTION AND MAINTENANCE CosTS OF OVERHEAD 
CONTACT SYSTEMS " (AMBERG AND ZOGBAUM), “ CONTACT 
SYSTEM OF THE BUTTE, ANACONDA AND PaciFic RAILWAY ” 
(Cox), AND “ CONTACT CONDUCTORS AND COLLECTORS FOR 
ErEcTRIC Rairwavs ” (Hixson), DEER Park, Мр., Jury 1, , 
1915. Dar 


L. D. Nordstrum: I want to ask Mr. Duer if he experienced 
any particular difficulty due to corrosive action of the sodium 
chloride solution in removing the sleet. 

J. V. B. Duer: On the insulators or on the rails? 

L. D. Nordstrum: On the rails. 

J. V. B. Duer: No, we have not, probably because we do not 
use it in any very great quantities, and do not use it very fre- 
quently. We tried a solution of calcium chloride to discover 
just what solution seemed to be the best to use. We made some 
experiments to see what the action was on the insulators, and 
also as to the effect of the calcium chloride on the sleet. We 
found that under our conditions about 1200 specific gravity 
seemed to give the best results. A higher gravitv, while it 
melted the sleet quickly, would create a conductive film over 
the insulators which eventually ate them out. That was the 
‚ only test we made to ascertain the composition of the solution. 
We also found that heating the solution had a very much better 
effect on the sleet. Our tests with the solution cold did not give 
nearly as good results as they did with the solution hot; it is not 
really hot, but warm, 100 deg. fahr. or thereabouts. 

G. H. Hill: It is especially interesting to compare the cost 
data, which is given in such detail as to permit of considerable 
analysis. Making due allowance for the variable cost of labor 
in different localities and for the different amounts chargeable 
to freight and to local conditions, such as traffic requirements, 
etc., the cost given for overhead contact system and for third 
rail contact system are remarkably near to the same figure. 
From the data given it appears that a single-track overhead con- 
tact system with wooden poles and the usual amount of sidings, 
yards, crossings, etc., costs in the neighborhood of $3000 per 
mi. when erected under traffic conditions. This closely agrees 
with the cost of an over-running third rail without protection and 
represents practically the minimum cost of either type of col- 
lection system built for heavy traffic and with due regard to 
reliability required for heavy railroad operation. The overhead 
collector system should include a certain amount of feeder in order 
to be comparable with the usual weight of third rail, and the use 
of wooden poles is perhaps questionable in many localities. For 
localities subject to snow and sleet the third rail should be pro- 
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tected. From the data given it is safe to assume that ап over- ` 
head collector system with a reasonable amount of feeder copper 
and steel poles will cost in the neighborhood of $5000 per mi. 
and this compares with an underrunning protected form of third 
rail. | 

Where there is more than one track and steel overhead bridges 
are required for the overhead contact system and where the 
voltage of the system is high, such as is required for heavy rail- 
road conditions, the cost of both the overhead system and under- 
running protected third rail system will approach $6500 per 


“.my While the cost may vary between the third rail and over- 


‘head under local conditions the agreement is sufficiently close 
to remove cost as an argument for either system. The data 
presented also indicate that the cost of maintenance 1s so near 
the same for overhead and third rail systems that this is not an 
effective argument for or against either system. The choice, 
therefore, of the contact system must be made on the basis of 
reliability, capacity, convenience and appearance. 

On the score of reliability, the third rail has undoubtedly 
heretofore been considered superior, but recent overhead con- 
structions have been so much improved as to make the overhead 
system at least the equal of the third rail on this score. This 
is especially true with regard to the higher voltages. "The 
proximity of the rail to the ground and the rolling stock reduces 
its reliability to some extent on account of the possibilities of 
flashing and grounding. 

Similarly the third rail has had the best of the argument in 
capacity and for 600- and 1200-volt systems it still has the bulk ` 
of the argument in its favor on this point, when heavy traffic 
is considered. Recent developments in overhead systems have 
demonstrated that its capacity can be made ample for the very 
heaviest requirements when the voltage is raised to 2400 or 
above. There has been a considerable amount of misunder- 
standing, with reference to overhead contact systems and col- 
lectors and it may be interesting to review the history of this 
development briefly. 

The earliest form of overhead collector, aside from the well- 
known trolley wheel, was the sliding form of contact used abroad. 
This was usually a very light contact pressing against the 4/0 
or similar contact wire without lubrication. It was found that 
unless the pressure was kept very light the friction was very 
great and when this type of collection was tried out in this 
country, the pressure was kept down to eight or nine lb. and the 
material of the collector was made preferably of steel in order 
to reduce the wear. It was even found necessary to go to steel 
contact wire. The amount of current that can be collected 
from a steel contact wire and a steel collector is very small, 500 
amperes being the reasonable maximum. The amount of wear 
as shown with this arrangement is more than might be desired. 
In order to increase the capacity it is necessary to use a copper 
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contact wire and resort to a collector which will operate at 
higher pressure. The roller was tried and was found to operate 
with a flexible overhead system very well at pressures up to 
30 or 35 lb. and at speeds up to 50 mi. per hr. This arrange- 
ment proved successful for current up to 1000 amperes. 

The bearings had to be very perfectly made and furthermore, 
even under excellent conditions it was found that there was a 
considerable amount of slippage between the roller and the wire. 
As it is necessary to operate the roller without lubrication 
between it and the wire, the slippage has a proportional effect 
to a dry sliding contact with respect to the wear of the contact 
wire and the roller. Further experiments were undertaken with 
slider contact in order to increase the capacity and if possible, 
reduce the wear. 

As shown by the data in Mr. Hixson's paper, the use of lubri- 
cation between the collector and the contact wire made an enor- 
mous difference in the rate of wear. А verysmall amount of heavy 
lubricant applied to the collector shoe was sufficient to reduce 
the mechanical wear to a negligible quantity. "This permitted 
the use of copper facing on the collector and increased the capac- 
ity enormously. With this arrangement the limiting feature 
was the carrying capacity of a 4/0 wire. А 4/0 copper wire in 
open air will safely carry approximately 1000 amperes without 
softening it. For a single wire therefore, it is not safe to collect 
much more than 1500 amperes when the current is made to feed 
into the point from both directions. In order to overcome this 
difficulty the double overhead contact wire was developed (two 
wires being hung on independent hangers so as to preserve 
flexibility). It was found that with this arrangement the two 
wires would both give excellent contact with the collector and 
that the capacity was more than doubled. The hangers for 
the two wires are alternately spaced and so remove any pos- 
sibility of sparking when the collector passes a hanger even at 
very high speeds, since one of the wires is always in independent 
flexible contact with the collector. With this contact system it 
is entirely practical to collect 3000 amperes at 60 mi. per hr. 
with practically perfect freedom from sparking. This cor- 
responds to 9000 kw. at 3000 volts and is ample for the heaviest 
trans-continental train on 2 percent grade. Тһе tests indicated 
in the curves presented with Mr. Hixson's paper show that with 
a copper contact wire and a copper-faced sliding collector lu- 
bricated with heavy grease and graphite the rate of wear will 
average approximately one mil for each 200,000 passes of the 
collector. Asa 4/0 grooved trolley is capable of about 250 mils 
wear, it is obvious that the wear on the wire is a negligible feature. 
It is interesting to note that when lubrication is used, better 
results are obtained by increasing the pressure between the col- 
lector and the wire. The wearing away of the contact surfaces 
is partly due to friction and partly due to the passage of current. 
Without lubrication friction is by far the greater element and 
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as it increases directly with the pressure it was found disastrous 
to raise the pressure above 10 1b. By using lubrication, however, 
friction was practically eliminated and it was then found that 
the wear due to passage of current was greater at the light pres- 
sure than at the heavier pressure, so that when the pressure was 
increased with lubrication the amount of wear was considerably 
diminished. Ап interesting feature in connection with these 
experiments was that the contact resistance between the col- 
lector and the wire when grease lubrication was used was actually 
less than with a dry surface. This at first appeared to be іп- 
explainable. The fact, however, is indisputable and perhaps the 
best explanation is that between dry surfaces in air there remains 
between the metals a thin film of air particles. When the metal 
surfaces are oiled or greased the air is excluded and the lubrica- 
tion is forced away from the point of contact so that the actual 
contact between metals is more perfect than when made in dry 
air. This feature is not of great importance but it is of particular 
interest because it was at first thought that the use of a lubricant 
would increase the resistance of the contact. 

The following table taken from the tests shows the comparative 
rate of wear under different conditions: 


COLLECTOR PASSES РЕК 0.001 IN. WEAR ON 4/0 COPPER CONTACT WIRE 
АТ 500 AMPERES. 


Copper Collector 


No Grease 
lubrication lubrication 
Lb. pressure 
New Wire partly 
wire worn 
10 400 14,000 180,000 


15 200 60,000 250,000 


There does not seem to be any practical difficulty in the use 
of lubrication as a small amount of it applied to the grooves of 
the collector twice or three times a year is ample for the purpose. 
The small amount of lubricant which adheres to the trolley wire 
has a further advantage in making it difficult for sleet to adhere 
to the wire. 

On the score of convenience, the overhead contact svstem 
undoubtedly has some advantage over the third rail when an 
ample and uniform clearance can be maintained. Іп freight 
vards, at road crossings and through special work the third rail 
is usually considered to be somewhat in the way and requires 
frequent underground jumpers which are expensive and fze- 
quently troublesome. 

Change in temperature affects both systems. The rail tends 
to "creep" and requires anchoring or oiling of joints or both. 
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The overhead system tends to sag in warm weather and stretches 
or breaks in cold weather. 

As to appearance, the third rail certainly has all the advantaye, 
with a reservation in some situations where frequent villages 
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require so great a proportion of overhead collector as to destroy 
to a considerable extent the clean-cut appearance of the roadway. 

A high-voltage system involves long distances between sub- 
stations and correspondingly long feed through the distribution 
and contact system. 
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For single-phase systems the reactance of the third rail renders 
it unsuitable. For direct current the reactance has the effect 
of causing potential surges when the current is broken. Recent 
tests show that the voltage kick of the third rail may reach a value 
about double the normal line voltage under probable conditions 
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of current. In extreme cases it may be three times the normal. 
Similar tests on an overhead contact system show a similar 
voltage kick which may be double the normal. The voltage 
kick depends not only on the reactance but equally upon the 
speed of break of the load current. When the reactance in 
circuit is great it is difficult to open the circuit quickly and as 
the oscillograph records show with the same circuit breaker the 
current decrease is not uniform and not nearly so rapid as with 
a circuit of low reactance. As a consequence the effect of high 
reactance as regards voltage kick is self-adjusting. This ac- 
counts for the fact that the actual volts rise is not far different 
for overhead and third rail systems. The oscillograms, Figs. 
1 and 2, are self explanatory and illustrate the effect noted. 

An inspection of these oscillograms shows, however, that the 
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Fic. 3—Cross-SECTIONS ОЕ THE ASPINALL COMPLETELY PROTECTED 
TYPE oF CONDUCTOR RAIL, A. AND THE RUNNING RAIL,-K. 


amount of energy stored in the rail is much greater than in the 
overhead system. This is shown by the relative length of time 
for the potential to fall to the normal value. 

Н. М. Hobart: There is being installed between Manchester 
and Bury on the Lancashire and Yorkshire Railway, a 1200-volt 
third-rail contact system which is the invention of the general 
manager of the company, Mr. J. A. F. Aspinall, of Liverpool. 
The distance between Manchester and Bury 15 9 mi. Trial 
trips have already been made over this road and the line will soon 
be open for traffic. The Aspinall type of protected third-rail 
is characterized by the collection of the current from the side 
of the rail and by the method employed for surrounding the rail 
with wooden guards. Fig. 3 shows a cross-sectional view of the 
conductor rail in its correct position relative to the running rail. 
It will be noted that a channel form of rail 1s used with a head 
sufficiently thick to provide a wide contact surface on the side. 
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Fic. 5—SHows COLLECTING SHOE IN CONTACT WITH THE ASPINALL 
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Fic. 6—SHows ASPINALL PROTECTED THIRD-RAIL WITH ENTERING 
RAMP FOR SHOE AND THE RETURN FOURTH-RAIL CONSISTING OF APAIN 
RECTANGULAR BAR (новлкт] 
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One object of this form of rail is to provide a low center of gravity 
to prevent overturning. The rail is not bolted down to the 
insulator, C, but rests on top of it and is quite free to expand 
or contract. The rail is entirely inclosed with boards of Aus- 
tralian jarrah timber, which cannot be set on fire. The only 
opening around the rail consists in a slot at one side of the cover 
for the accommodation of the current collector. There is not 
a nail or bolt anywhere in the protecting guards. The ordinary 
trackman or plate layer can keep everything in order and the 
electrical man is only wanted to look after the copper bonding. 
The angle-shaped wooden guard B, in Fig. 3 rests directly against 
the rail surface. Another wooden guard shown at B’ protects 
the outer side of the rail. A bent-metal distance-piece F, is 
secured in place as shown, between the rail and B’. The guards 
are secured to the conductor rails, without bolts, by means of 
detachable metal clips, D. Wooden kevs E, identical in shape 
with those used in Britain in fastening the running rails in their 
chairs, are held between the metal clips D and the wooden guard 
B. Theclips D are made from scrap spring plates, of which all 
railroad shops have large quantities. The clips D with the 
wooden keys Е, bind the two sets of timber and the rail together. 
The space at С prevents any accumulation of water. Oneof the 
running rails is shown in Fig. 3 at K with the wedge holding it 
in place in its chair. 

The contact device, which, with its mounting, is shown in Figs. 
4 and 5, is hinged and a single helical spring pushes the upper 
part of the shoe casting outwards. The lower part of the con- 
tact shoe presses inwards against the conductor rail. The shoe 
arrangement is quite simple and a fresh shoe can be fitted very 
quickly. The method of mounting upon an insulating support 
is clearly shown. Fig. 6 shows a view of the protected rail with 
approaches and an unprotected fourth-rail used for the return. 
as in standard British practise. 

The advantages of this construction over the usual form, 
appear to be the very complete protection that can be furnished 
and the provision that can easi be made for considerable 
vertical variation in the relative positions of rail and collector. 

The Lancashire & Yorkshire Railway was the earliest main 
line in England to be electrified. Third-rail, with 600 volts, 
was used on the original installation between Liverpool and 
Southport, where a very heavy service was operated. The 
average distance between stops on that section is 1.32 mi. and 
the schedule speed 30 mi. per hr. This section has been operated 
electrically for many years. Mr. Aspinall has long been inter- 
ested in the employment of higher voltages and in 1913 put into 
operation an experimental 4-mile, 3500-volt d-c. line with over- 
head conductor, between Bury and Holcombe Brook. The 
operation was satisfactory but problems connected with tunnels 
and bridges prevented the extension of the experimental line 
and the 1200-volt third-rail was selected for the present elec- 
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trification. These facts are mentioned to indicate that the 
chosen construction was adopted after long experience with 
electrical operation under local conditions. 

А. 5. McAllister: Will you tell us how the rail is protected 
from sleet ?—I did not hear that. 

Н. M. Hobart: The opening between B and В’ (Fig. 3) is 
small, and the edge of B is seen to be beveled a little, so that the 
shoe bears firmly on the conductor rail. England has a mild 
climate, but I am of the opinion that sleet storms would occur 
occasionally. 

D. C. Jackson: In the latitude of London, I was told, some 
years ago a certain chestnut tree had been injured once in its 
life by sleet, and it was looked on as being a remarkable thing 
that there had been a sleet storm which would injure a tree. 

G. H. Hill: I think it would be interesting if we could ask Mr. 
Hobart to add to his discussion the method Mr. Aspinall uses 
for approaching that side approach in Fig. 6. It is a difficult 
problem to show the method of side approach with rail over 
branch tracks and cross-overs. 

H. M. Hobart: At approaches, the conductor rail is brought 
nearer to the running rail and the opening is wider. as shownin 
Fig. 6. 

К. L. Allen: May I ask Mr. Zogbaum if he can give us any in- 
formation as to the use of wooden horns for pull-off insulators 
on the catenary construction? 

Ferdinand Zogbaum: We have used both wood and porcelain. 
The wooden horns held up very well. The wood insulators are 
used generally between tracks on pull-offs. They have been 
taken out every three vears and cleaned and found to be in per- 
fect shape, in fact, held up better than porcelain.. The porcelain 
insulators used under these conditions are turned sidew ays, 
opposite to what they should be, and the weather got into 
the porcelain and in some cases destroyed them. I should say 
that the wood was very good, certainly as good as the porcelain. 

D. D. Ewing: There has been presented here considerable 
information on the subject of third-rail maintenance. I was doing 
some research work along the line of railway maintenance not 
long since, and I found very little data obtainable regarding the 
increased cost of the third track, that is, the running track main- 
tenance. I would be pleased to know whether any of the com- 
panies have done work along that line and to find out whether 
or not the third rail increased the cost of the maintenance of the 
running rails. 

J. V. B. Duer: I do not know that we have any such data, 
but think we could probably find out and submit those data if 
it is desired. Of course, there is one point in that connection, 
and that is, that bonding will unquestionably increase the main- 
tenance of the track rail, but cannot properly be considered as 
part of the track rail maintenance. 

D. D. Ewing: I was comparing third rail to trolley. 
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Ferdinand Zogbaum: Mr. Hixson, in his paper, did not bring 
out the incline of the flexible hanger used on curves, which 
eliminates all hard points on the trolley wire. On thecurves 
the hanger is inclined and forms a sort of lever and as the 
pantagraph goes around under the curve, the trolley wire rises 
slightly, and that does away with the necessity of the pull-off 
which Mr. Hixson described. Also in the tangent, we have two 
wires. The steel contact wire is attached to the copper feeder 
wire between the hangers, giving a very flexible and springing 
contact for the pantagraph. 

J. В. Cox: Relative to the pull-off mentioned, on an ordinary 
curve, under ordinary conditions, single track, this loop hanger 
which allowed the trolley wire to hang right under the messenger 
was quite satisfactory. There was no trouble there at all. 
Where we had a number of tracks, however, as Mr. Hixson 
pointed out, one wire had to bear the strain or: pull over two or 
three other wires, and there was trouble from swinging. The 
heavy roll would pass under and hit, and so interfere, and there 
was trouble from striking. That was the case with the single 
roller. In the case of two units, with a pantagraph on each, 
and no connection between the two, there was little trouble, 
as a matter of fact, both with the loop hanger and the single 
trolley wire, which was suspended by the hanger directly under- 
neath the messenger. That construction is more flexible than 
where you have double wire and extra weight and less flexible 
hangers. 

C. J. Hixson: In reply to Mr. Zogbaum, I note by referring to 
Mr. Amberg’s paper, under Compound Catenary, it 1s stated 
that on curves above 2 degrees, temperature affects the align- 
ment of the trolley wire so as to require a pull-off span between 
bridges. This would, therefore, seem to be one of the limiting 
features of this type of construction. With a pull-off span 
available 1 appears that the pull-off stresses could be taken 
care of without displacing the messenger and using a special 
type of hanger. 

As regards compound catenary construction of the type 
having the lower catenary parallel to the contact wire it seems 
unfortunate that advantage was not taken to obtain all possible 
flexibility. This could have been attained by hanging the trolley 
wire from the lower messenger by a loop instead of rigidly clamp- 
ing the two wires together. A construction of such a type would 
also have been cheaper as well as permitting slack to be taken 
out of the contact wire without disturbing the hangers. In 
general, pull-off and hanger construction should be such as not 
to interfere with line elasticity as temperature variations are 
taken care of in this way more easily than by adopting automatic 
temperature adjusters. 

D. C. Jackson: I want to add just one thing, which was 
brought to my mind through Mr. Hill’s remarks. He speaks 
of the self-inductance of the third rail, on account of its 
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magnetic character, giving some switching difficulties. At the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology we are working on some 
experimental investigations of the ‘‘skin effect'" in steel rails. 
That subject has been investigated again and again, and no 
results which could be accepted as final have been obtained, 
but I believe the remarkable skill and keenness of Dr. Ken- 
nelly, who has charge of this investigation, is producing 
some results that are accurate and will be serviceable; and if 
that proves to be the case, although these investigations are 
being made with alternating current, we will obtain data 
which may enable us to study the integrated self-inductance for 
the multiple of the filaments of a direct current in a rail, and 
thus enable us to give data by which difficulties such as Mr. 
Hill’s may be overcome. 
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THE PHASE ANGLE OF CURRENT TRANSFORMERS 


BY CHESTER L. DAWES 


ABSTRACT OF PAPER 


A method of testing the phase angle of current transformers 
by comparing readings obtained on a wattmeter whose current 
circuit is first connected to receive a part of the primary cur- 
rent (the remainder of the primary current passing in shunt 
through resistance) and then connected to the secondary cir- 
cuit; the potential circuit is supplied from the primary voltage, 
and capacity or inductance is used to give the effect of a low 
power factor in the wattmeter. Corrections are applied for 
the error of phase of the part of the primary current which 
passes through the wattmeter, and separately for the error 
of phase in the primary caused by the fact that the primary 
current is not exactly in phase with the voltage used to supply 
the wattmeter. А second method of connection is suggested 
which avoids the latter correction, and other methods includ- 
ing the use of a three-phase circuit are discussed. Results of 
tests are given, and also check obtained by the use of an a-c. 
potentiometer. The method requires only portable instru- 
ments. 


- 


T OR NEAR unity power factor, the phase difference be- 
tween the primary and secondary currents of a current 
transformer has a negligible effect upon the accuracy of power 
measurements. When the power factor is as low аз 0.7, however, 
this phase angle may introduce an appreciable error in such 
measurements. If in addition to the actual reading of the watt- 
meter, the true power and the power factor be known, there are 
sufficient data to determine this phase angle. Methods for 
obtaining and using the data just mentioned, are outlined in this 
paper. Further, it may be noted that by means of ordinary port- 
able instruments, this angle may be measured with sufficient ac- 
curacy for practical work. | 
Referring to Fig. 1a, one phase of a three-phase alternator 
supplies current to an ammeter A,, a bank of lamps, a second 
ammeter Ах, а wattmeter W, and the transformer to be tested, 
‚ all in series. 
In the first part of the measurements the transformer is not 
necessary, and may be either short-circuited or removed alto- 
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gether. It is usually convenient to have it in circuit. In 
investigating this method a 10:1 portable transformer was used. 
In addition to the lamps in series with the ammeter and watt- 
meter, other lamps are necessary as a load on the generator, to 
insure constancy of its wave form, since later the generator 
load will be increased to the rated primary current of the trans- 
former. If the capacity of the generator is not sufficiently great, 
its wave form may change, due to this increase of load. To pre- 
vent this change the extra lamps are left constantly in circuit. 

To obtain the effect of a low power factor in the wattmeter 
and thus to intensify the effect of the transformer phase-angle, 
either an inductance coil or a condenser is connected in series 
with the potential coil of the wattmeter. It may be desirable 
to take observations first with one and then with the other, as a 
check. So far as the wattmeter is concerned, the condenser has 


the effect of a lagging current in the main circuit, and the induc- 
tance has the effect of a leading current. An air-core inductance 
is desirable, as the third harmonic current required by an iron 
core may introduce an error into the result. As an air-core coil 
of sufficient inductance and sufficiently low resistance may not 
always be available, the potential circuit of an induction type 
instrument is a very convenient substitute. 

A voltmeter V4 is connected across the potential terminals of 
the wattmeter. This voltmeter and the wattmeter are each rated 
at 75 volts in this particular case, though a lower rating is de- 
sirable. The ammeter A, is not absolutely necessary, but is use- 
ful in adjusting the load of the alternator if this be found desirable. | 
Neither is the voltmeter V, absolutely necessary, but in con- 
junction with V4 it gives a very convenient check on the fre- 
quency. 
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With the connections shown in Fig. 1a the current indicated by 
А» is adjusted to a value J,, the desired secondary current of the 
transformer, and the voltage shown by Vi is adjusted to some 
convenient value V, (120 volts in these particular tests). 

The wattmeter reading W, will then be 


W, = Е, І, cos 0 (1) 


where @ is the angle between the voltage V; and the current 1; 
in the potential circuit of the wattmeter (Figs. 24, 2B). 
Vi = Voltage across lamps (Figs. 14 and 1B) 
E;, Es = Voltage across wáttmeter, W, and voltmeter, V; 
I, = Current in A; and W (Fig. 14) 
I, = Current in transformer secondary (Fig. 1B) 
I = Current іп transformer primary (Fig. 15) 
The ammeter А» and the current coil of the wattmeterjare now 


transferred to the secondary оў {ће current transformer, the 
potential circuits remaining undisturbed (see Fig. 1B). The 
transformer primary current J is adjusted until А» reads Г,, the 
same value of current as before. The generator voltage*is ad- 
justed until the voltmeter V, gives a reading Ee, equal to Ej. 
The primary current is presumably stil in phase with V), 0 
remains unchanged, the current passing through the wattmeter 
and the potential across its terminals are both the same as before. 
Therefore, any change in the wattmeter reading is apparently due 
to the phase displacement in the transformer. 

Let this angle of phase displacement be and this last watt- 
meter reading be Из. Then, 


W: = Eslscos (0 + В) = Е, І, cos (0 + В) (2) 
— Із usually leads J by the angle В. 
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Under these conditions the positive sign is taken when the 
inductance coil is used, and the negative sign when the con- 
denser is used (cee Figs. 2a, 2B). Also We will ordinarily 
be less than W, if inductance is used in the wattmeter potential 
circuit, and greater than W, if capacity is used. 

From equations (1) and (2) 


9 = cos“! —— | (3) 


(0+ В) = cos"! (4) 


from which В may be determined. 


Fic. 2А Fic. 2n 


It is of course necessary that 0 remain unchanged, hence 
the frequency must be the same in both cases. The ratio 


does not change with constant frequency, and hence may be 


У, 
Vs 
used as a check of such constancy. 

The preceding discussion assumes that the currents J; and I 
are in the same phase relation to V;. This is true only when the 
inductance of the ammeter and the wattmeter current coil taken 
together is negligible compared with the resistance of the lamp 
bank. Аз the angle В is ordinarily much less than one degree, 
a very small inductance in these instruments will cause J; to lag 
behind Уу Бу ап angle sufficiently large to қары а уегу аррге- 
ciable error in the results. 

In these experiments the ammeter and the wattmeter were of 
the well-known P-3 type, having 5-10 ampere scales. Тһе 
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10-ampere scale of the ammeter and the 5-amperc scale of the 
wattmeter were used in every case. 

To determine the magnitude of the error due to their induc- 
tance, each one was measured by а *Drysdale 4.с-а.с. potentiom- 
eter, and found to be as follows: 


Inductance of ammeter current coil..... 5.5 X10^5 henry 
Inductance of wattmcter current coil... .15.85 1075 henry 


These inductances together produce a lag angle of 12 minutes 
in the circuit containing these instruments, and as 12 minutes is 
nearly one-half the angle that is being determined, a correction 
must necessarily be made for it. 

Referring to Figs. ЗА and Зв, Т, instead of being in phase with 
V,, lags Бу an angle a. 

Therefore, formula (1) must be changed to: 


И, = Е, І, cos (9 = a) (5) 


ЕЕ, 


ЕЕ; 


Ғіс. ЗА Fic. Зв 


the negative sign being taken with inductance and the positive 
sign with capacity in the potential circuit of the wattmeter. 

When the ammeter and wattmeter current coils are transferred 
to the transformer secondary, 


W: = Е. І, cos (0 + В) as before (6) 


The positive sign is used with inductance, and the negative 
sign with capacity in the potential circuit. 

In either case, solving (6) and (6) simultancously, the value 
of В + а may be found. 

Another error may occur after connection is made to the trans- 
former secondary. The primary current J is assumed in phase 

*See paper `` Measurement of Voltage and Current over a Long Arti- 


ficial Power Transmission Line”, by A. E. Kennelly and F. W. Lieber- 
knecht. A.I. E. E. TRANs., Vol. XXXI (1912) p. 1131. 
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with the voltage Vi, but this is not exactly true. The current 
taken by the potential circuits of the two instruments, W and Vs, 
is out of phase with V, by the angle 0. Small as this current is, 
it may in virtue of itslarge phase angle introduce error as great as 
40 per cent, if the primary current be in the neighborhood of 
25 amperes. Тһе error wil be proportionately smaller with 
larger currents іп the transformer primary. This angle will make 
the phase angle В apparently smaller than its actual value when 
inductance is used, and apparently larger when capacity is used. 
The angle В will be the mean of these two values, if the angle 0. 
is the same when inductance is used as 1t is when capacity is used. 
In any event an exact correction can be easily made. 


Fic. 4B 


V; = Voltage across lamps. (See Figs. la and 1B) 

E,, Es = Voltage across wattmeter W and voltmeter V3. 

І, = Currentin Азапа W. (See Fig. 14) 

I; = Current in transformer secondary (Fig. 1B) 

I = Current in transformer primary (See Fig. 1B) 

І, = Sum of potential currents in W and Уз. | 

Referring to Figs. 44 and 4B, showing the use of inductance and 

capacity, respectively, 


W, = Е; Ii COS (0 == a) (T) 


the negative sign is used with inductance and the positive with 
capacity, 


W, = Е, Г, cos (0 — y = В) (8) 
the positive sign is used with inductance and the negative with 
capacity. 

Then, 
Wi 
= -1 
9 = а = cos ET, (9) 
0 — y = edi. a (10) 


Ез 1; 
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from which В + а — “ү can be determined, if inductance be used, 
and В + а + Y if capacity be used. 
The angle y is found as follows: 


_ T, sin 


I (Figs. 44, 4B) . (11) 


sin Y 


І, = — (10) 


where 0 is the angle between V, and the total current Г, in the 
potential circuits of Узапа W; 0 may be determined from formula 
(3) with sufficient accuracy; r is the equivalent parallel resistance 
of the wattmeter and voltmeter potential circuits. 

The correction for y may be obviated by connecting one 
potential lead outside the current transformer, but dummy in- 
struments, having constants equal to those of 43 and the current 
coil of W,, must be substituted in the current transformer 
secondary in order to maintain the same impedance drop through 
the transformer. This appears to bea rather doubtful expedient. 

Below are given the results of tests made with a 10:1 portable 


current transformer. 
Inductance (2.36 henrys) 


in Vi Ei 1; Wi cos (0 — a) 0-а 
Ргітагу 
120.0 34.25 5.00 87.5 0.5105 599 18” 
* Meters 
in Vi Ез Is Ws cos(6-y+8) 0-rXB 
Secondary 
120.0 34.25 5.00 86.0 0.502 59° 52’ 
B+a-y = 34’ 
a = 12’ (From inductance of instruments) 
т = 7’ (Formula 11) 
В = 29’ 
Capacity (4.41,/0% 
Meters 
in Vi Е; l Wi cos ((4 . б+а 
Primary 
120.0 53.2 5.00 116.5 0.4375 64° 3’ 
Meters 
in Vi Ез 1з Ws cos (0- 8- r) 6-8-7 
Secondary 
120.0 53.2 5.00 120.0 0.4510 63° 12’ 
Bt+a+r = 51’ 


а = 12" (From inductance of instruments) 
y = 11’ (Formula 11) 
В = 28’ 


3 gf = microfarads 
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The inductance of the instrument current coils is not usually 
known, and its determination may require the use of apparatus 
not readily available. By using the connection shown in Fig. 5, 
B may be determined without a knowledge of the constants 
of the instrument current coils. 

The potential circuit of the instruments is connected directly 
across the lamps in the instrument circuit so that the current 
in the potential circuit makes an angle 0 rather than an angle 
(б + а) with the current passing through the lamps. The cur- 
rent in the potential circuit also passes through the current coils 
of the instruments, but knowing its value and phase angle, its 
effect on the meter readings can be readily determined. 

Thus: 


Т, = = formula (12) 


The resistance of the potential coils is either marked on the 
instruments, or may be easily measured. | 
Referring to Figs. ба and бв, 


cos = —— (13) 


Iiis the current in the current coil of the wattmeter. Since 
І, is usually small compared with 11, д may be found from (18) 
and as a first approximation, may be assumed equal to 0. 

Then 9, Fig. ба and бв, is given bv 


sing = 22509 (14) 
1 
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Another trial for the value of ф may be necessary, but this 
method of trial and error is simpler than solving the figure trigono- 
metrically. 

Vi = Voltage across lamp bank. 
Е,, Es = Voltage across wattmeter W and voltmeter Г. 
I, = Current in A; and W (Fig. 14) 
[2 = Current in transformer secondarv (Fig. 64, 6B) 
I = Current in transformer primary (Fig. 6a, 6B) 
I, = Sum of potential currents in W and V2 

The phase angle of the transformer may then be determined 

as follows: 


cos д = zt as in (3) (15) 
И» 
Е.Г. = cos (9 = B — Y) = cos (ó +ф =В-7) (16) 
242 


E,R, 
Fic. 6A Fic. 6B 


The upper sign is used with inductance and the lower ones with 


capacity in the potential circuit. 
B may be found after having determined y by formula (11). 
Below are given the results obtained by the use of this method. 


Inductance (2.53 henrys) 


Meters 
in Vi Ei Ii Wi cos à 4 ж ë +? =0 
Primary 
120.0 31.2 5.0 84.0 0.5385 57°25’ 1917 58926” 
Meters 
in Vi Ез Is Ws cos (0 --8— у) +В тү 
Secondary 
120.2 31.2 5.0 81.0 0.519 58°44’ 
B-r = 18’ 
T = 6” formula (11) 


B = 24’ 
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Capacity (5.3547) 


Meters 
in Vi Ei li Wi cos 8 š Ф +y =0 
Ритагу 
120.0 61.2 5.0 166.0 0.543 5797” 2937 59910” 
Meters 
in Vi Ез Із Ws cos( 0— 68-7) (06— 8-7) 
Secondary 
118.0 61.2 5.0 160.0 0.5225 58°30’ 
B+y = 40’ 
Y = 12’ formula (11) 
В = 28’ 
Capacity (4.41,) 
Meters 
in Vi Ei 1; Wi cos à 8 v ha 
Primary 
120.0 53.1 5.0 125.0 0.471 61°54’ 1°51’ 63°45’ 
Meters 
in Vi Ез Is Ws соз(6— 8-7) (6 er) 
Secondary 
119.2 63.1 5.0 120.0 0.453 63°4’ 
В+т = 4)’ 
T = 11” 
8 = 30’ 


In each of the preceding cases, the low power factor in the 
wattmeter was obtained artificially by connecting either induct- 
ance or capacity in series with its potential circuit. As a three- 
phase generator is usually available, the low power factor may 
readily be obtained by connecting the lamp load and transformer 
across one phase of the generator and taking the potential from 
either of the other two. The potential, if taken from one phase, 
produces the effect of a lagging current, and if taken from the 
other phase produces the effect of a leading current. In either 
case, correction for the angle y is obviated, since no low power 
factor potential circuit current passes through the transformer 
primary. The connections for this method of testing are shown 
in Figs. 7 and 8. 

Extreme care must be exercised when this method 1$ employed, 
as the results are dependent on duplicating the current and 
voltage relations in each of the two tests, first when the ammeter 
and wattmeter are in the primary circuit, and second when they 
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are in the secondary circuit of the current transformer. The 
ammeter, 41, and the voltmeter V; are now absolutely necessary, 
the former to keep the load the same in each case, and the latter 
as a check on the unbalancing of the generator voltages. In 

‚ fact, a third voltmeter connected across the third phase is de- 
sirable to serve as a check on this unbalancing. 


Fic. 7 


In addition to duplicating the load, the circuit constants should 
remain unchanged in both cases (Figs. 7 and 8). Consequently 
two dummy instruments are employed, an ammeter Аз, similar 
to Аз, and a wattmeter W;, similar to W;. When Азапа И; are 
in the primary circuit, these two dummies are connected in the 


secondary circuit of the transformer (Fig. 7). When it is neces- 
sary to change Аз and И; to the transformer secondary, their 
places in the primary are taken by the dummies (Fig. 8). The 
voltmeter V; should have a high ratio of resistance to inductance, 
as a very small lagging current may introduce an appreciable 
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error in the results, equivalent to the error introduced by the 
angle y. 

If the generator be so large that its voltages remain balanced 
under the load, power factors of 50 per cent, either lagging or lead- 
ing, are obtained. With a 12-kv-a., 120-volt alternator, the writer, 
obtained power factors of 61 per cent and 32 per cent respec- 
tively. 

The advantages of this method over those stated earlier in the 
paper are that neither inductance nor capacity is necessary, no 
correction for the angle *y needs to be made, and a slight change 
of frequency does not introduce an appreciable error. On the 
other hand, more careful adjustment of the load is essential, and 
more instruments are necessary. 

Below are given the results of tests in which this method was 
utilized. 


Current Lagging 


Meters 
in Vi Е; Wi 1 cos(0 -а) 0-а 
Primary 
120.0. 140.2 426.0 5.0 0.608 52933” 
Meters | 
in Vi Es Ws Is cos( 0 + В) 0+ 8 
Зесопдагу 
120.0 140.2 420.0 5.0 0.599 53°12’ 
Bta = 39” 
а = 12’ (from inductance of instruments) 
vis В = 27’ 
Current Leading 
Meters 
in Vi Е; Wi li cos( 0 +“) 6--< 
Ритагу 
120.0 118.8 188.0 5.0 0.3165 71933” 
Meters 
in Vi Ез Ws Із cos( 0- В) 6-8 
Secondary 
120.0 118.8 194.4 5.0 0.327 70°55’ 
В-+а = 38’ 
а = 12’ (from inductance of instruments) 
B = 26’ 


In all these experiments the wave forms of the voltages and 
the currents іп the primary and in the secondary of the trans- 
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former, and of the current taken by the potential circuits, were 
investigated with an oscillograph, and no radical departure from 
a sine wave was observed. 

These methods of determining phase angle are not advocated 
where a high degree of precision is desired. The results are 
dependent upon the difference of two nearly equal quantities, 
and a slight error in one observation introduces a much greater 
percentage error into their difference. On the other hand, the 
methods involve only portable instruments; ordinary errors in 
the ammeter and voltmeter do not affect the results; and the 
wattmeter reading changes so slightly, that it is a question if 
the instrument need be calibrated. Furthermore, the measure- 
ments can be made without introducing additional resistance 
into the transformer secondary. If the adjustments and obser- 


: oh ' ЖИА es : 
Transformer 54.001У 


Fic. 9 


vations are carefully made, the degree of accuracy obtainable 
is sufficient for most practical purposes. In fact, when power 
corrections for phase displacement are being made, it is not 
necessary to know the angle to a high degree of accuracy. 

To check the results obtained by the previous methods the 
phase angle of the transformer was measured with the Drysdale 
a-c. potentiometer. The diagram of connections is shown in 
Fig. 9. | 

The voltages across the resistances oa and ob were first 
measured. Asthe potentiometer necessarily measures their 
phase relations to the voltage E, it would seem that the 
phase angle could be determined directly from these two read- 
ings. But the smallest division on the angle scale, corresponding 
to one degree, is about one millimeter, and hence the measured 
value of the phase angle would depend entirely upon the accuracy 
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of estimating tenths. Consequently, the voltage across the 
open ends, ab, was also measured. These results are shown 
vectorially in Fig. 10. Solving the triangle of voltages and 
correcting for the lag angle of the stand- 
ard resistances, the angle В is found to be 
28', which closely checks previous results. 

Incidentally, the ratio of transformation 


49.89 
5.008 

In closing the writer wishes to thank Prof. H. E. Clifford of 
Harvard University, and Prof. Е. А. Laws of the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology, for helpful criticisms and suggestions. 


found from these data is — 9.962. Fic. 10 
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THE CALIBRATION OF CURRENT TRANSFORMERS 
BY MEANS OF MUTUAL INDUCTANCES 


THE MEASUREMENT OF MUTUAL INDUCTANCE AND SELF- 
INDUCTANCE AND ALTERNATING-CURRENT RESISTANCE 


BY CHARLES FORTESCUE 


ABSTRACT OF PAPER 


Reasons are given for the selection of mutual inductances as a 
means for calibrating current transformers, the most important 
of which is the wide use to which they may be put besides the 
calibration of current transformers. 

The design and manufacture of the apparatusare described, 
reasons being given for the choice of the form of the secondary 
coil of the mutual inductance, which is a uniformly wound 
ring, and of the material used for the core, namely, marble. The 
formula used in calculating the values of mutual inductance 
is given and its limitations stated. Variations in physical di- 
mensions are given and errors in calculated value discussed. 

The method of calibrating the mutual inductances 1s described, 
which illustrates also one method of using the apparatus for 
measuring mutual inductance. 

The method of measuring ratios and phase displacements 
by means of the apparatus, and the merits of various instruments 
for obtaining a balance, are described and discussed. 

An artificial method of loading the transformers under test is 
proposed. Its advantages are pointed out., 

The use of the apparatus for measuring mutual inductance, 
self-inductance and alternating-current resistance is described. 

In conclusion it is stated that the apparatus has been satisfac- 
tory, and has given little difficulty in manufacture. 


INTRODUCTION 

HE ACCURATE calibration of current transformers is a 
problem of considerable commercial importance, but it 
is only in recent years that this fact has been realized. As 
a result, null methods of measurement have come to be 
adopted on account of their convenience and accuracy. The 
apparatus herein described is believed to be the first commercial 
application of mutual inductances for measurement of ratio and 

phase displacement on current transformers. 
The use of mutual inductances for measuring the ratio and 
phase displacement of current transformers is not new; their 
st for this purpose is mentioned by Albert Campbell, 
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В. A., of the National Physical Laboratory, in an article in the 
Philosophical Magazine, Vol. XIX, 1910. 

The method of using mutual inductances for calibrating cur- 
rent transformers described in the present paper was arrived at 
independently by the author, though later it was found that a 
similar arrangement of mutual inductances had been previously 
proposed by Messrs. Sharp and Crawford, in a paper presented 
at the Annual Convention of this Institute on July 1, 1910, 
under the title “ Some Recent Developments in Exact Alter- 
nating-Current Measurements.”’ 

The reasons that led me to prefer the use of mutual inductances 
to that of non-inductive resistances were: 

(a) The possibility of calculating the mutual inductance from 
the physical dimensions and thereby having absolute values. 

(b) The ease with which a high degree of sensitiveness may be 
obtained. 

(c) The great flexibility of the method. 

(d) The numerous uses to which mutual inductances of the 
range and character necessary could be put. 

In the above-mentioned paper, Messrs. Sharp and Crawford, 
commenting on the use of mutual inductances, say: | 

“Тһе advantages of this method over the method using re- 
sistances are: 

(a) The energy expended in the apparatus may be made 
exceedingly small. | 

(b) By properly proportioning the numbers of primary and 
secondary turns on the mutual inductances it 1s possible to obtain 
electromotive forces in the galvanometer circuit which are much 
greater than the drops in the primary coils, hence greater 
sensitiveness can be obtained without the introduction of an 
undue impedance in the secondary of the transformer under 
test. 

(c) It is not necessary to connect the primary and secondary 
circuits together, and leakage effects are therefore reduced. 

The disadvantages of the proposed method are: 

(a) Mutual inductances are not so easily calibrated as resist- 
ances. 

(b) It is difficult to construct accurate mutual inductances for 
large currents, although probably not more so than in the case 
of resistances. | 

(с) Stray fields effects will influence the ratio directly, requir- 
ing astatic construction of the mutual inductances and great 
pains with the location of the leads carrying heavy currents ”’ 
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Messrs. Sharp and Crawford, however, made no suggestions 
as to the means to be employed to overcome the disadvantages 
mentioned. It is hoped, therefore, that the following statement 
of the means used to overcome these difficulties in a testing out- 
fit which has been in constant use for several vears will be of 
interest not only to those directly concerned with the design, 
calibration and use of current transformers, but also to the physi- 
cist, as exemplifying how methods generally considered as per- 
taining only to physical laboratories may be adapted for use on 
commercial testing floors without any particular consideration 
being given to favorably locating the apparatus. 


DESIGN AND CONSTRUCTION OF THE MUTUAL INDUCTANCES 


The fact that the apparatus was to be used on a commercial 
testing floor made it doubly necessary to insure that no external 
current could affect its accuracy; it was therefore necessary to 
have mutual inductances as nearly as possible perfectly astatic. 
It is well known that a uniformly wound ring of uniform cross- 
section has no external magnetic force; it follows therefore that 
its mutual inductance with any circuit which does not encircle 
it must be zero. On the other hand for a loop encircling the 
solenoid, the mutual inductance is constant and independent 
of the size and position of the loop, provided that the secondary 
winding is very fine and closely wound. This form of coil is 
therefore admirably adapted for the secondary of a mutual 
inductance in which variations in value may be obtained by 
changing the number of primary turns encircling the secondary 
coil. 

Considering the disadvantages enumerated in the paper by 
Sharp and Crawford, (b) and (c) immediately disappear 14 
this form of construction be used with fine enough wire in the 
secondarv ; for, on account of the astatic featuresofthe ring-shaped 
solenoid, the induced e.m.f. will depend only on the product of 
the primarv current and the number of convolutions of the 
primarv winding and not on the space distribution of the en- 
circling currents. It is therefore as easy with this form of coil 
to construct accurate mutual inductances for large currents as for 
small. If the mechanical accuracv of the coil is sufficient to give 
nearly perfect astaticism, then it should be possible to calculate 
the mutual inductance accurately enough to make calibration 
unnecessary. It is, however, not a difficult matter to measure ac- 
curately the ratio of two mutual inductances and this is all that 
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is necessary for the calibration of current transformers, provided 
that the mutual inductances are known with a fair degree of 
‘accuracy. The disadvantage marked (a), is therefore disposed 
of satisfactorily by this form of mutual inductance. 

The circle was chosen for the form of cross-section of the sole- 
noid rather than the rectangle, for the reason that while the latter 
would have made an easier form to machine the secondary. would 
have been much more difficult to wind in such a manner as to 
insure perfect adherence of all the loops to the flat sides of the 
rectangle. А ring of circular cross-section is considerably more 
difficult to machine accurately, but the secondary coil can be 
wound on it with greater ease and accuracy. 

It was necessary to decide on some suitable material from 
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Fic. 1—DiAGRAM OF MUTUAL INDUCTANCE METHOD OF CALIBRATING 
CURRENT TRANSFORMERS 


which to make the rings. On the basis of tests made by the 
Bureau of Standards, marble appeared to be the most suitable 
material; it was therefore decided to have rings made of this 
material and carefully machined to required dimensions. The 
roughing was done with steel tools, but the finishing cuts were 
made with a diamond. The variations in external diameters and 
diameters of cross-section measured at different points were less 
than 0.001 in. in the finished rings. 

Two principal mutual inductances М, and M; are required 
for the method of test under discussion, a simple diagram of 
which is shown in Fig. 1. The other two mutual inductances, 
М, and My", give the fine graduations and do not require to be so 
accurate. М. was designed to give а secondary e.m.f. of approxi- 
mately four volts with: a current of five amperes at a frequency of 
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60 cycles per second flowing through all the primary loops in series. 
Provision was made for cutting out the number of primary loops 
by one-half per cent steps, so that a minimum of 200 turns was 
required in the total primary winding. By means of the mutual 
inductances M,’ and M” each 0.5 per cent step could be varied 
by smaller steps of one per cent of its value, thereby giving 
adjustment to 0.005 per cent of the total. 

In the design of М», the size wire chosen for the secondary 
winding was 0.0201-in. double cotton covered round wire which 
when wound in a closed uniformly wound solenoid of 922 turns 
gives a mutual inductance of the required value. The average of 
a large number of measurements made at distributed points on 
the marble ring on which this coil was wound gave 


Meanradius.................... 8.96 Inches 
Radius of cross-section....... ....2.99 % 


The maximum variations in the measurements did not exceed 
0.001 in. 

For convenience and accuracy in winding the finished ring 
was mounted on a mill-head in such a way that sections of the 
supports could be removed and replaced, leaving a section of the 
ring exposed for winding. Аза guide for the wire a template 
giving the proper pitch for the convolutioas was carried on a 
fixed support and fitted closely around the ring. The wire was 
wound snugly against the template by hand and after each 
turn was completed the mill-head was rotated through an angle 
corresponding to the pitch of one turn and the operation re- 
peated. In this manner a very uniform solenoid was obtained. 
After completion the solenoid was brushed with several coatings 
of air-drying varnish and allowed to dry. The finished solenoid 
is shown in Fig. 2. 

The mutual inductance M; was initially designed for a range 
of primary currents of from 225 amperes to 5 amperes, the cor- 
responding current for M4 being 5 amperes; but provision was 
made so that later on a second set of primary windings, having a 
range of from 5000 to 225 amperes could be added. The primary 
winding was sub-divided into 12 coils equally spaced around the 
perimeter of the ring, so that a large number, of symmetrical 
groupings of the coils is obtainable. Each of these coils have 
22 turns of 0.144-in. double cotton covered wire. The secondary 
solenoid was of 0.0201-in double cotton covered wire, uniformly 
wound on a marble ring in the same manner as in M4 and con- 
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tained 414 turns. Тһе dimensions of this ring obtained in the 
same manner as for M; were 


The primary winding of М» was initially made up of 10 
equally spaced coils of 20 turns each, one of which had loops at 
the end of each turn, but later on this was changed to a winding 
of 10 closed solenoids encircling the ring of 20 turns each with 
start and finish leads symmetricallv spaced around the peri- 
meter of the ring. This change was made after finding that 
slight regularities in the winding of the secondary produced 
differences in the mutual inductance with different coils of the 
order of 0.2 or 0.3 per cent, and also because it was desired to 
reduce the self-induction of the primary winding when only a 

small portion of it was in use. 
= The primary winding of M. for the range of from 5000 am- 
peres to 225 amperes was later added and consisted of 12 single- 
turn loops symmetrically disposed and arranged for symmetrical 
grouping. 

The values of mutual inductances were calculated by the 
formula 


М = 4r nins (a — Va? — 2 + 2k Va? — e) 


where a is the mean radius, c 1s the distance between the center 
of cross-section of the ring and the center of the wire, and & is a 
function of a, b and c, where b 1$ the radius of the conductor. 
The value of Ë is 


"EE 3 EN 1) 1.3 25 о 9 T 15 9) 
1.3.5 1 (45531075 ye gi 1975 4 ме.) 
where =, 
р? 
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The above series for k is rapidly convergent for rings of the 
proportions given above and the correction 1$ usually extremely 
small and may generally be ignored. Тһе formula was deduced 
on the assumption that the current would be uniformly distrib- 
uted over the section of the secondary conductor. This as- 
sumption of course is not absolutely correct and there will be a 
slight variation in the mutual inductance, both with frequency 
and also with changes in the radial distance of the primary coil 
from the secondary winding, due to changes in the distribution of 
current over the surface of the secondary conductor. Within the 
range of commercial frequencies the error due to frequency 
in these mutual inductances was so small as not to be discern- 
ible, and that due to differences in radial distance between the 
primary and secondary windings is probably of the same order 
of magnitude. 

The calculated values of Мі and М» with the maximum 
number of primary convolutions are 


M, = 0.8265 millihenry. 
М; = 3.0222 “ 


The value of Мі was measured by comparison with a mutual 
inductance which had recently been calibrated by the Bureau of 
Standards and found to be 0.8216 millihenry, and the same 
value was obtained by comparing with М», using the above 
calculated value for М. No reason has been found for this 
large discrepancy from the calculated value, but it has been 
attributed to a fault in the winding of the secondary solenoid 
of which there was some evidence, whereas in the case of М. 
we were confident the secondary winding had been done correctly. 


GENERAL ASSEMBLY AND ARRANGEMENT OF APPARATUS 


The apparatus was assembled so as to secure the utmost 
flexibility and compactness. The complete apparatus, including 
panels, dials, and mutual inductances, can be moved as a unit 
after being disconnected from the testing table. The secondaries 
of any of the mutual inductances may be reversed and by means of 
switches the terminals of the measuring device, which in this 
apparatus at present consists of a direct-current galvanometer 
and a synchronous contactor, may be shunted across the 
secondary of M; or across the non-inductive resistance К in the 
secondary circuit of the transformer under test. 

Panels for M, and M,’,which have a common secondary 
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winding, (M,’ having a primary range 225 amperes to 5 amperes 
and M, having a primary range of 5000 amperes to 225 amperes, ) 
are arranged so that the 12 coils cah be connected all in series, or 
groups of one, two, three, four and six coils in series can be 
connected in parallel between two busbars. Great care was 
taken in the case of the 5000-ampere winding to arrange the 
busbars and connections so as to make the stray field a mini- 
mum. A test made with 5000 amperes in the primary of M, 
showed no appreciable effect on the secondary winding of Мз. 
The primary winding of Ма is connected to two dials num- 
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Fic. 5—WIRING DIAGRAM OF APPARATUS 


bered 1 and 2, so that it may be cut into the electric circuit by 
steps of one-half per cent of its total value. М, is arranged 
somewhat differently from this, having a secondary consisting of 
10 complete closed solenoids which are arranged to be cut in or 
out of the secondary circuit of the mutual inductances by steps 
which are approximately equal in value to 0.0005 of М}; 
М," has its primary arranged so as to be cut in and out in 10 
equal steps approximately equal to 0.00005 of M3. Тһе non- 
inductive resistance К is of manganin and has a sliding contact 
which carries only the galvanometer current. 

In addition to being laid out for measuring ratio and phase 
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Fic. 6—GENERAL VIEW OF APPARATUS SHOWING ARRANGEMENT OF 
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Fic. 7—GENERAL VIEW OF APPARATUS IN USE 
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Fic. 8—Back VIEW OF APPARATUS SHOWING WIRING OF MUTUAL 
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displacement of current transformers the apparatus is arranged 
for measuring mutual inductance, either by direct measurement 
or with the aid of an adjustable resistance bridge (Figs. 10 and 
13), and for measuring self-inductance and alternating-current 
resistance (Fig. 13). Figs. 5, 6, 7, 8 and 9 give a good gen- 
eral idea of the arrangement of the different elements in the ap- 
paratus. 


CALIBRATION OF MuTUAL INDUCTANCES 
Owing to the fact that M, showed a discrepancy from the 
calculated value it was considered advisable to measure the 
ratio M/M, for all conditions. The method shown in Fig. 10 
was used. "The rectifier is set at angular positions to give maxi- 
mum sensitiveness for ohmic and reactive drop respectively. 


Fic. 10—DIAGRAM OF CONNECTIONS FOR CALIBRATING MUTUAL 
INDUCTANCES 


The resistances and reactances of the two sides of the secondary 
circuit of the mutual inductances are then adjusted by means of 
the adjustable resistance R, and the adjustable mutual in- 
ductance L. Switch 5 is then opened and the resistance arms 
R, and К, of the bridge are balanced and if these have mutual 
inductance a further adjustment of L will be necessary, in order 
that the galvanometer shall show zero at all positions of the 
rectifier. This procedure may be repeated until a satisfactory 
balance is obtained both with the switch closed and open, then 
the following relation holds: 


М, К, 


It is not necessary for К, and R, to be perfectly non-inductive, 
but they must show no change of resistance due to differences in 
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frequency, that is, their direct-current resistance must be the 
same as their alternating-current resistance at commercial fre- 
quencies. The resistance bridge used was a five-decade bridge, 
a careful check was made on the accuracy of the bridge by making 
direct and reciprocal measurements; all measurements checked 
very closely, the maximum variation from the average of these 
readings being 0.0002 of the total value. The measurement cir- 
cult was arranged so as to avoid as much as possible mutual in- 
ductance, but measurements were taken with the secondaries of 


TABLE I—MUTUAL INDUCTANCE M: IN MILLIHENRIES 
DIALS NO. 1 and No. 2 


Dial No. 1. PointsO to 9 


0 |0.0000/0.3024|0.6048/0.9071|1.2095|1.5117| 1.8140 | 2.1161 | 2.4181 | 2.7205 
1 |0.0154/0.3178/0.6202/0.9225/1.2249|1.5271| 1.8294 | 2.1315 | 2.4335 | 2.7359 
2 |0.0305|0.3329|0.6353|0.9376|1.240011.5422| 1.8445 | 2.1466 | 2.4486 | 2.7510 
3 |0.0455|0.3479|0.6503|0.9526|1.2550|1.5572| 1.8595 | 2.1616 | 2.4636 | 2.7660 
< 4 |0.0607/|0.3631|0.6655|0.9678|1.27021|1.5724| 1.8747 | 2.1768 | 2.4788 | 2.7812 
o 5 |0.0759|0.3783|0.6807|0.9830|1.2854|1.5876| 1.8899 | 2.1920 | 2.4940 | 2.7964 
2 6 [0.09110 .3935[0.69590.9982|1.3006|1.6028| 1.9051 | 2.2072 | 2.5092 | 2.8116 
Ф 7 |0.1062/0.4086|0.711011.013311. 31571|1.6179| 1.9202 | 2 2223 | 2.5243 | 2.8267 
Е 8 |0.1213|0.4237|0.7261|1.028411.3308|1.6330| 1.9353 | 2.2374 | 2.5394 | 2.8418 
£ 9 |0.1363/0.4387|0.7411/1.0434|1.3458|1.6480| 1.9503 | 2.2524 | 2.5544 | 2.8568 
10 |0.151310.453710.7561]1.0584|1.360811.6630]| 1.9653 | 2.2674 | 2.5694 | 2.8718 
еї | 11 |0.1666|0.4690|0.7714|1.0737|1.3761|1.6783| 1.9806 | 2.2827 | 2.5847 | 2.8871 
о | 12 |0.1816/0.4840/0.7864|1.0887,1.3911|1.6933| 1.9956 | 2.2977 | 2.5997 | 2.9021 
< 13 |0.1967/0.4991,0.8015|1.1038/1.4062|1.7084| 2.0107 | 2.3128 | 2.6148 | 2.9172 
.$ | 14 |0.2117|0.5141/0.8165|1.1188/|1.4212|1.7234| 2.0257 | 2.3278 | 2.6298 | 2.9322 
А | 15 |0.2268|0.5292/0.8316|1.1339|1.4363|1.7385| 2.0408 | 2.3429 | 2.6449 | 2.9473 
16 |0.2419|0.5443|0.8467|1.149011.4514|1.7536| 2.0559 | 2.3580 | 2.6600 | 2.9624 
17 |0.2568/0.5592|0.8616|1.1639|1.4663/1.7685| 2.0708 | 2.3729 | 2.6749 | 2.9773 
18 |0.2718/0.5742|0.8766/1.1789|1.4813|1.7835| 2.0858 | 2.3879 | 2.6899 | 2.9923 
19 |0.2868/0.5892/|0.8916/1.1939|1.4963|1.7985| 2.1008 | 2. 4029 | 2.7049 | 3.0073 

20 |0.3017|0.6041|0.9065|1.2088|1.5112|1.8134| 2.1157 | 2.4178 | 2 


a) 
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both mutual inductances reversed with respect to the rest of the 
circuit and differences were found which amounted to less than 
0.0003 of the total value which were found to be due to the self- 
inductance L, which was not astatic, so the arithmetic mean of the 
two readings was taken for the true ratio M/M.. 

It was found that in the case of М), it was only necessary 
to have the ratios for the series arrangement of the primary coils, 
the values for the other groupings being equal to that for the 
series arrangement multiplied by the ratio of the number of 
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coils in series in the group to the total number. Tests were 
nevertheless made for the complete range of groupings, on 
the 5000-ampere winding, as well as on the 225-ampere winding, 
the sensitiveness being increased with the larger Teves by using 
larger primary currents. 

Tabulated values of М; derived from these tests are given in 
Table I, and the ratios, M/M, are given in Table II. It will 
be noted how close these values are to the calculated values for a 
perfectly astatic mutual inductance. 


TABLE II—RATIO, Мі + Mi. FOR SMALL PANEL AND DIALS 
NO. 1 AND NO. 2. 


Dial No. l. Points O to 9. 


0 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 
0 |0.0000/0.3680/0.7361|1.1039/1.4721|1.8396| 2.2078 | 2.5752 | 2.9431 | 3.3108 
1 |0.0188/0.3868/0.7549|1.1227|1.4909|1.8584| 2.2266 | 2.5940 | 2.9619 | 3.3296 
2 |0.0371|0.405110.7732/1.141011.509211.8767| 2.2449 | 2.6123 | 2.9802 | 3.3479 
3 10.0554/0 . 4234/0. 7915) 1. 1593]1.5275/1.8950| 2.2632 | 2.6306 | 2.9985 | 3.3662 
8 4 |0.0739|0.4419|0.8100|1.177811.5460|1 9135| 2.2817 | 2.6491 | 3.0170 | 3.3847 
9 5 10.092410.450410.8285|1.1963|1.5645|1.9320]| 2.3002 | 2.6676 | 3.0355 | 3.4032 
о 6 |0.1109/0.4789/0.8470/|1.2148/1.5830/1.9505| 2.3187 | 2.6861 | 3.0540 | 3.4217 
a 7 |0.1293,0.4973,0.8654|1.2332|1.6014]1.9689| 2.3371 | 2.7045 | 3.0724 | 3.4401 
š 8 |0.1476 0.5156|0.8837|1.251511.6197|1.9872| 2.3554 | 2.7228 | 3.0907 | 3.4584 
а 9 |0.1659/0.5339|0.9020/|1.2698|1.6380;2.0055| 2.3737 | 2.7411 | 3.1090 | 3.4767 
. | 10 |0.184210.5522|0.920311.2881|1.626312 0238} 2.3920 | 2.7594 | 3.1273 | 3.4950 
“ | 11 |0.20280 57080.9389 1.3067|1.6749 2 0424 2.4106 | 2.7780 | 3.1459 | 3.5136 
2 12 |0.2210,0.5890;,0.9571|1.3249|1.6931,2.0606| 2.4288 | 2.7962 | 3.1641 | 3.5318 
- | 13 |0.239410.60740.0755|1.34331|1.7115:2.0790| 2.4472 | 2.8146 | 3.1825 | 3.5502 
8 | 14 |0.2577/0.6257|C.9938/1.3616/1.7208]2.0973| 2.4655 | 2.8329 | 3.2008 | 3.5685 
Б 15 |0.2760/0.6440/1.0121/1.379911.7481/|2.1156!| 2.4838 | 2.8512 | 3.2191 | 3.5868 
16 |0.2944,0.6624/|1.0305/]1.3983|1.7665/2.1340| 2.5022 | 2.8696 | 3.2375 | 3.6052 
17 0.31260. 6806/1 .0487/1 4165/1 .7847)2. 1522) 2.5204 | 2.8878 | 3.2567 | 3.6234 
18 |0.3308,0.60988/1.0609/1.4347|1.8029/2.1704| 2.5386 | 2.9060 | 3.2739 | 3.6416 
19 |0.3491|0.7171|1.085211.4530|1.821212.1887| 2.5569 | 2.9243 | 3.2922 | 3.6599 
20 |0.3672/0.7352/1.1033|1.4713/]1.8393/2. 2071 2.5750 | 2.9424 | 3.3103 | 3.6780 


| 
| 
x 
| 
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USE OF THE APPARATUS FOR MEASURING RATIO AND PHASE 
DISPLACEMENT OF CURRENT TRANSFORMERS 


Table III shows the approximate panel arrangement and dial 
setting for transformers of standard ratio. The apparatus is 
set according to the value shown for the transformer under test 
and the load is adjusted from a table of resistance and reactance 
of the apparatus with the help of additional adjustable resistance 
and reactance which is provided for loading purposes. The 
angular position of the rectifier contacts which renders the galvan- 
ometer most sensitive to reactance e.m.f. is obtained by adjusting 
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until the galvanometer reads zero with its leads shunted across 
the non-inductive resistance R,; in like manner the position for 
maximum sensibility for ohmic drop is obtained by a similar 
adjustment when the leads are shunted across the secondary of 
М. The values of M; and Р ате then adjusted until the galvano- 
meter reads zero, with both the above angular settings of the 


TABLE III—APPROXIMATE PANEL AND DIAL SETTINGS FOR GIVEN 
RATIOS OF TRANSFORMATION. 


Coils in 
multiple 


Ratio of 
transformation 


Dial setting 
for 1009, ratio in 
order of number 


5 to 5 1 0.01 0.033 
10 “ 5 1 0.04 0.094 
15 “5 1 0.088 0.210 
20 “5 2 0.04 0.095 
25 “5 2 0.062 0.150 
30 “ 5 2 0.087 0.210 
40 “5 3 0.07 0.170 
50 “ 5 3 0.108 0.262 
60 “ 5 4 0.088 0.212 
75 * b 6 0.062 0.150 
80 “5 6 0.07 0.170 
100 “ 5 6 0.108 0.262 
120 * & 12 0.04 0.095 
160 “5 12 0.07 0.170 

200 * 5 12 0.108 0.262 
250 * 5 1 0.05 0.122 
300 * 5 1 0.073 0.178 
400 * 5 1 0.13 0.312 
500 “5 2 0.05 0.122 
600 “5 2 0.073 0.178 
800. “ 5 2 0.13 0.312 
1000 “ 5 3 0.09 0.218 
1200 * 5 3 0.13 0.312 
1600 * 5 4 0.13 0.312 
2000 * 5 6 0.09 0.218 
2400 * 5 6 0.13 0.312 
3000 * 5 12 0.05 О 122 
4000 * 5 12 0.09 0.218 


synchronous contactor, with apparatus and transformer arranged 
as shown in Fig. l. Under these circumstances, according to 
the elementary theory of this arrangement, we shall have 
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where 0 is the phase angle and is given by 

R 

{ап 0 =—— 
Мз р 

The above theory assumes transformation to take place without 

distortion, which is very nearly true in current transformers 


under light load, but when the load is heavy there may be ap- 
preciable distortion. Assuming 


19 = 4} COS pt 
and 


41 = A1cos ft + Ascos3pt + Ascos5 pi+........ 


+ B,sin pt + Bssin 3 pt + Bs sin 5 pt, 
the conditions fulfilled by the balance are 


? 
аі 


М 
А, + A: + А, = у. 
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or 
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It is evident from the above that where there is considerable dis- 
tortion the ratio as given by the apparatus will not be the true 
ratio of the root-mean-square values. 

The reason that the synchronous contactor or rectifier and the 
direct-current galvanometer were chosen for this work was on ac- 
_count of the ability to withstand abuse and at the same time the 
sensitiveness of the galvanometer and its freedom from vibration 
and from the influence of alternating stray fields. "The rectifier 
has been the principal source of trouble in this outfit, due to the 
breakage of springs and contacts. "This trouble, however, occurs 
only at the highest frequencies, namely 50 to 60 cycles, and no 
trouble is experienced when operating at 25 cycles. 

If it were not influenced by stray fields and vibration, I believe 
a sensitive dynamometer, having one coil excited from a syn- 
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chronously driven sine-wave generator provided with means for 
changing the phase angle of the armature, would be preferable to 
the rectifier and direct-current galvanometer for use with this 
outfit. If it were possible to produce a pivoted instrument of 
this type sufficiently sensitive for this work a further advantage 
would be obtained. 

The vibration galvanometer has been recommended for this 
class of work, but though I have had no actual experience with 
it, it does not appeal to me very strongly on account of the diffi- 
culty of using it and its sharp frequency resonance. There is 
no way of rendering it sensitive to a change of M only, or to a 
change of R only. However, the latter difficulty might be over- 
come bv viewing it through a synchronous stroboscope, which is 
provided with angular adjustment. 

The Einthoven string galvanometer used in a similar manner 
has been suggested and is about to be tried with this apparatus. 
It has a much flatter resonance curve and can be used with al- 
most equal sensibility within a five per cent range of frequency. 
The nodal vibrations of the string have given some trouble when 
the instrument has been used in certain kinds of null method 
testing and it is feared that similar troubles may be experienced 
when used with this apparatus. | 

All the first-mentioned schemes of balancing ignore the dis- 
torting harmonics or give the ratio of fundamental primary and 
secondary components, and their phase displacement. This is 
the measurement required where the current transformer is to 
be used on a sine wave circuit in connection with the wattmeter. 


PROPOSED ARTIFICIAL METHOD OF LOADING TRANSFORMERS 
UNDER TEST 


It is often desirable to obtain calibration curves on current 
transformers at extremely low loads and often at no-load or short 
circuit. The primaries of М», M;' and M”, were designed 
so as to have very low values of resistance and reactance; the 
actual resistance of the secondary circuit, including the 0.01-ohm 
non-inductive resistance and all the primaries of Мз, М”, 
and М," in series, is slightly less than 0.1 ohm, and the react- 
ance is 0.32 ohm at 60 cycles, and 0.13 ohm at 25 cycles. It is 
possible therefore,even with the dial settings which give maximum 
sensibility, to obtain calibrations with this apparatus at very 
low loads, but there is a decided drawback due to the fact that 
the power factor of the load cannot be made exactly unity or 
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exactly zero. To obviate this difficulty I propose to use two 
similar transformers in series, the apparatus being arranged so 
that the total primary current of one transformer alone passes 
through the primary of Mi; across the primary of this trans- 
former and of M; inductances or resistances are shunted as shown 
in Fig. 11 until the desired load 1s obtained on the transformer 
under test. If the phase angle of the load on this transformer 
only is to be shifted, then reactance may be shunted across both 
the primary of this transformer and of М, in series, and resist- 
ance may be shunted across the primary of the other transformer 
Or vice versa; according as it 1s desired to produce a leading or a 
lagging power factor. There are a number of ways of varying 
this method of loading transformer under test, some of which are 
being tried out with this apparatus. Рог measuring the value 
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of the artificial load taken by the secondary of the transformer 
under test, a modification of the scheme described in the next 
paragraph (Fig. 13) will be used. 


METHOD OF MEASURING MUTUAL INDUCTANCE, SELF-INDUCT- 
ANCE AND ALTERNATING-CURRENT RESISTANCE 


For the measurement of mutual inductance, the secondary of 
М, 15 cut out of the galvanometer circuit by opening a switch 
and placing a jumper across its jaws. The power lines are con- 
nected to the terminals to which the secondaries of current 
transformers for calibratign are connected, and the primary of 
the mutual inductance to be measured is connected across the 
terminals marked “load.” А diagram of this arrangement for 
testing mutual inductances is shown in Fig. 12. Thesynchronous 
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contactor and galvanometer are set to give maximum sensibility 
for reactance and are connected so as to indicate the difference 
between М, and the mutual inductance to be measured; М; is 
then adjusted until the galvanometer reads zero. If the mutual 
inductance is larger than Ms, an additional standard mutual 
inductance may be connected in series with Ма. 

To measure self-inductance and alternating-current resistance 
the arrangement shown in Fig. 13 is used. This differs princi- 
pally from the method of measuring mutual inductances by hav- 
ing the non-inductive resistance R supplied with current from 
the primary circuit through a unity ratio current transformer in 
series with the galvanometer circuit so that an e.m.f. in phase 
with and proportional to the primary current may be intro- 
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duced. The self-inductance to be measured is placed across 
the terminals marked “load,” and potential leads аге 
carried from the terminals of the self-inductance to the 
terminals on the apparatus marked “ potential” and a 
balance is obtained by adjusting М; and К, with the 
rectifier in the angular positions to give maximum sensibility for 
each of these conditions, until zero readings are obtained in 
each case. The readings of Mz, and M,’ and М,” give the 
self-inductance and the value of К the resistance. This method 
is in general use for measuring the alternating-current resistance 
of current-limiting reactances and some very interesting observa- 
tions have been made with its help. The method is so sensitive 
that the effect of the proximity to a large reactor of a man with 
keys in his pocket can be detected. It was found that when 
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measuring large reactors the presence of any other reactors in 
the neighborhood, having multiple wound coils, had a large 
effect on the apparent alternating-current resistance, due to 
the circulating currents set up in them through mutual induc- 
tance. . 
| CONCLUSION 

The apparatus has proved to be very satisfactory. Little 
trouble was experienced with the design and manufacture of the 
mutual inductances. It is believed that the design, manufac- 
ture, and calibration of reliable non-inductive resistances for 
the same range of current values for the first time would have 
been a much more troublesome task. 
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A higher degree of sensibility may be obtained with this method 
than with the shunt resistance method and it is believed to be 
in many respects more accurate. There is no correction to be 
made in the phase angle measurements, whereas in the case 
of shunts corrections may have to be made, due to the reactance 
of the non-inductive resistances. It 15 believed that the accuracy 
is well within one part in 10,000 for any setting. 

The apparatus has many other possible applications besides 
those already mentioned and has fully justified its cost. 

I wish to take this opportunity to thank Dr. Sharp for advice 
given in connection with the design of the synchronous 
contactor. 
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DISCUSSION ON “ PHASE ANGLE OF CURRENT TRANSFORMERS” 
(DAWES), AND “ CALIBRATION OF CURRENT TRANSFORMERS 
BY MEANS or MUTUAL INDUCTANCES”’ (FoRTESCUE), DEER 
Park, Mb., Jury 2, 1915. 


George A. Campbell: This paper is of great value to us, and 
we shall adopt the méthod of measurement which Mr. Fortescue 
has developed with results which are, from both the theoretical 
and the commercial standpoint, so eminently satisfactory. The 
method belongs in the category of null conjugate branch methods, 
together with the Wheatstone bridge and the induction balance, 
which are well known to be the most accurate of all methods, as 
neither deflections nor test current magnitudes are involved. 
Without constructing any special apparatus, we have recently 
been trying the method for measurements of mutual impedance, 
the circuit being similar to Fig. 12 of the paper, but with the 
non-inductive resistance R included as in Fig. 1 of the paper, 
and with a telephone substituted for the synchronous contactor. 
At telephonic frequencies, accurate measurements are easily 
and quickly made. In the development of permanent apparatus 
for the method, it will presumably be advantageous to adopt the 
circuit idea of Fig. 13, as well as the toroidal tvpe of coil which 
Mr. Fortescue has shown to be so well adapted for accurate 
commercial work. 

For 25- and 60-cycle measurements, we would suggest the use 
of two dynamometers with their field coils energized, one in 
phase with the testing current and the other in time quadrature 
with the testing current. If the movable coils are then connected 
into a potential circuit in which resistance predominates, the 
deflections of the first and second dynamometers will be approxi- 
mately proportional to the mutual resistance unbalance and the 
mutual reactance unbalance, respectively. These simultaneous 
quadrature indications would greatly shorten the time required to 
obtain a balance and make it possible to use this null method in 
the field where conditions are more or less fluctuating. The 
apparatus could also be used for the balance-deflection method 
by calibrating the dvnamometers accurately enough for the 
small differences to be determined by the deflections. 

Fig. 1 herewith will serve to illustrate this use of two dynamom- 
eters. Adjustable impedances Z, and Z, are indicated as a possible 
means for controlling the phase (and magnitude) of the currents 
in the resistance S and the fixed coil of dynamometer Dm. These 
two adjustments of the set itsclf may be made by the aid of the 
dvnamometers of the set by connecting the terminals Pj, P; of 
the potential circuit to the terminals of the small non-inductive 
resistances А, and R, Once adjusted, this set is adapted for 
measuring the potential difference between any two points in 
any network, on the assumption, of course, that the apparatus 
will withstand the potentials and that the total capacity admit- 
tance between the current and potential circuits of the set is 
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small compared with the network admittance with which it is 
placed in series. Self-and mutual impedances are therefore 
measured without change in the set, and mutual impedances, 
as well as self-impedances, may have any phase angles. Ву in- 
serting a mutual inductance М, at any point of a network, the cur- 
rent at that point may be measured. The wide use of the method 
thus seems to be best illustrated by Mr. Fortescue’s Fig. 13. 
Simultaneous quadrature indications might be obtained with 
two dynamometers excited from a small synchronously driven 
generator, the use of which is suggested in the paper. This 
would have certain advantages, but a single generator would not 
be suited for the entire range of power and telephone frequencies. 
Simultaneous quadrature indications could be obtained with 
two contactors, each provided with its d-c. galvanometer. They 
could also be obtained by using two vibration galvanometers 
arranged to give Lissajous ellipses, connecting one in the current 
circuit and the other in the potential circuit and reflecting a 
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single beam of light in sequence from both mirrors. Many 
other methods of securing simultaneous readings might be sug- 
gested, making use, if desired, of the synchronous stroboscope and 
Einthoven string galvanometer suggested by Mr. Fortescue. 

As a uniform single-layer coil wound on a ring encircles the 
axis of symmetry of the ring with one turn, such a winding will 
have an external field, and it may have mutual inductance with 
a circuit which is not looped with the ring. The fewer the turns 
in the layer the greater the relative importance of this loop. 
This effect can be guarded against by using two layers wound in 
reverse directions around the axis, by doubling back the conduc- 
tor in two or more strands outside of the single layer, or by begin- 
ning the winding with a single turn around the axis at the mean 
position of the winding. To prevent the possibility of this 
requirement being ignored when it might be of importance, it 
would be well to cover this point in referring to the well-known 
property of toroidal coils, even though this is in no way a matter 
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which affects the intrinsic accuracy of the mutual inductance 
method. 

I believe that the theoretical correctness and the practical 
convenience, accuracy and flexibility of this method will lead 
to its extensive use. 

L. W. Chubb: This apparatus which Mr. Fortescue has 
originated has been in use for some time, and I wish to call atten- 
tion to one or two points that do not seem to be brought out 
very clearly. 

The apparatus is used in the shop, not in the laboratory—it is 
not essentially a laboratory method. It is built as a unit and 
used in the transformer testing department by men who work 
more or less by rule of thumb. The apparatus has been in use 
for all kinds of different testing. Even іп the different laboratories, 
when it is necessary to find the effective resistance of certain 
reactances or test mutual inductances, or make any other careful 
tests for research work, we find the men taking their problems to 
the shop instead of the shopmen taking their problems to the re- 
search department. The apparatus is always available and 
can be arranged to make very accurate tests in this way. 

Clayton H. Sharp: There is no doubt that the importance of 
the measurement of the ratio and phase angle of current trans- 
formers is great enough to justify all the work in making the 
apparatus which Mr. Fortescue describes, if it were applicable 
to that work alone; but he has shown it can be used also for other 
very important kinds of work. It differs from apparatus in 
use elsewhere, in that mutual inductors are used instead of non- 
inductive shunts. It would seem that the mutual inductance 
method has advantages over the non-inductive shunt method, 
in that it can be applied to other fields of work. For the measure- 
ment of the current transformers alone,it would seem to be a 
question of which is more convenient to make and calibrate 
rather than anything else; that is to say, the decision as to which 
method is chosen is to be based on the matter of convenience and 
cost, rather than on any essential differences between the shunt 
and the mutual inductor method. 

I would like to ask Mr. Fortescue if he considers that it is on 
the whole advisable to go to the trouble of making the inductors 
in а form such that their mutual inductance can be computed, 
rather than to make up something which has about the requisite 
value and then to determine what that value 1s by comparison 
with a standard. I am rather impressed by the large amount of 
apparatus which is shown in Fig. 7. This may not all be essen- 
tial, but certainly a good deal less is required if the shunts are 
used. 

Regarding the method of detecting the zero balance, Mr. For- 
tescue has used a synchronous reversing key and d-c. galva- 
nometer. That method has some great advantages—it makes а 
shop method out of what would otherwise be a laboratory meth- 
od. The vibration galvanometer has been mentioned in this 
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connection. Werecently had some experience at the Electrical 
Testing Laboratories with the vibration galvanometer. The 
vibration galvanometer is made to vibrate, and it is very partial 
to vibrations. It does not care particularly whether they are 
electrical vibrations or mechanical vibrations, so that if the 
galvanometer is not on a foundation which is free from vibra- 
tions, it is likely to do anything. We found we could not use it 
without resorting to some elaborate system of anti-vibration 
supports. It is not a shop system. 

Mr. Fortescue refers to the separately excited electrodyna- 
mometer. We have recently found on the market alittle pointer 
electrodynamometer, which is very sensitive indeed, sufficiently 
sensitive for this work. Its field is excited with current at any 
desired phase-angle by using a phase-shifter constructed from a 
small induction motor. Hence the in-phase and the quadrature 
components of the secondary e. m. f. can be compensated separ- 
ately. This also can be classed as a possible shop apparatus 
rather than as purely a laboratory apparatus. It gets rid of the 
trouble, if there is any, of synchronizing the motor, and also, 
what is of importance under the same conditions, of the noise 
made by the vibrating switch. 

James R. Craighead: A few years ago it became necessary 
for us.to select a method of testing current transformers for 
detail development in our laboratory. At that time the shunt 
method and the mutual inductance method were both under 
consideration. The determination to take up the shunt method 
was really based on two difficulties connected with the mutual 
inductance method, one of which Mr. Fortescue seems to have 
thoroughly eliminated. The two difficulties were, first, the large 
number of small contacts to be kept in practical working opera- 
tion. That difficulty, according to Mr. Fortescue’s statement 
and diagram, seems to be still left in the method. The second 
difficulty was the fact that our mutual inductances were easily 
affected by stray fields, external metal masses, etc., so that the 
results we obtained did not make it worth while to develop the 
method in opposition to the shunt method. Consequently, 
we have used the shunt method, but I feel that in eliminating 
what is really the chief difficulty of the mutual inductance meth- 
od Mr. Fortescue has made a big step in advance and provided 
something which will undoubtedly be a satisfactory method of 
testing. 

One question that always comes up in the comparison of meth- 
ods of testing current transformers is—what will be the effect 
of varying wave form of the supply circuit in each method? 
Here, we get a distinct difference between the results obtained 
by the shunt method and by the mutual inductance method, 
because of the different effect which the harmonics have in the 
two cases. In the mutual inductance method the harmonics 
are present in the secondary of the mutual inductance, as the 
first differential of the corresponding harmonics of the current 
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wave, and consequently have a tendency to be exaggerated and 
to give a somewhat different effect in phase angle measurement 
from what is obtained by any direct comparison of г. m. s. 
values. In the shunt method the harmonics are present inthe 
form of a drop across the shunt, which corresponds to the current 
wave, instead of the differential of that wave, and this tends to 
make its effect in any apparatus through which it is used propor- 
tional to the value that would be obtained by a comparison of 
the г. m. s. values instead of some other function. This is a 
slight advantage for the method, but one which is by no means 
conclusive, because errorsinratioand phaseanpletests due todiffer- 
ences of wave form aresosmall. Wehave tried comparative tests 
оп current transformers a great many times, using a rather exag- 
gerated wave on one of the machines in our laboratory, as com- 
pared with a wave which is within about one per cent of a true 
sine, and the difference in ratio obtained by two different methods 
of test is limited to about 0.2 of one per cent in the extreme, for 
quite a wide variation of waves. The difference of phase angle 
is limited to between 5 and 10 min. in the same case. Test 
on the actual wave form on which the transformer is to be used 
is therefore usually unnecessary. 

This method which has been presented is worthy of thorough 
consideration and comparison in any place where convenience 
and use in the shop are to be considered. The shunt method is 
also extremely simple and easy to use, but it involves the use of 
sensitive instruments to a higher degree than the mutual induct- 
ance method, and it also involves the use and preparation of 
shunts of large capacities, the difficulties of making which are 
pretty well understood, and whose construction up to a few 
thousand amperes is perfectly practicable. 

Mr. Fortescue is using a commutator and a galvanometer as 
his means of test. This question has been discussed at several 
previous Institute meetings, and I wilf not go into that again. 
I suggest that the separately excited dynamometer with phase 
shifting excitation has proved satisfactory in other methods 
and should prove satisfactory here. 

In regard to Mr. Dawes's paper on the phase angle of current 
transformers, there has been a need for a considerable while for 
some practical means of testing transformers under actual load 
conditions without the introduction of any secondary instrument. 
The method which he presents offers the very great advantage 
of allowing exactly that; that is, it is possible during the test of 
the transformer to use in the secondary not only the same kind 
of instrument, but exactly the same instrument and same cir- 
cuit connections which wil be used when the transformer is 
used for accurate testing. At the same time there are several 
elements which, except under the most careful supervision by 
thoroughly expert men, and with instruments in thoroughly 
good order, might militate against the success of the measure- 
ments. 
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There are several correction angles which must be considered 
in order to obtain accurate results. In the paper these correc- 
tion angles are given so accurately and the results checked to 
such an excellent point, that it gives a little the appearance that 
the correction for these angles would alwavs be easy, whereas 
I think it would not be. In the first place, we have the angle 
called alpha, which is the variation due to the inductance of 
ammeter and wattmeter coils. This is dependent on the instru- 
ment used and the resistance placed in circuit. It can be mini- 
mized by large resistance and small current, but that is not always 
easy to do, for the reason that it is frequently necessary to use 
currents up to the full limit of the transformer, and the supplv 
circuit must necessarilv be of considerable power in order to use 
it up to that point, without diminishing the series resistance to 
the point where the correction angle is considerable 

Then there is the angle theta, which is the angle between 
current and potential in the wattmeter circuits, caused by the 
inductance or capacity used in series with the wattmeter and 
voltmeter potential circuit. That angle has only a secondary 
effect on the result; that 1$, the result depends on the measure- 
ment of the actual values of watts read 1n two conditions, and 
the relation between those values depends on the power factor 
of the circuit. "This is represented by the power factor of the 
potential circuit. Any failure or variation of this angle has only 
a small secondary effect on the final answer. 

Then there is the angle called gamma in the paper, which is 
the angle between the primary current and V, due to the current 
drawn out of phase in the wattmeter and voltmeter potential 
circuit through the inductance or capacity. This is dependent 
on the amount of this current, the relations of the capacity, 
inductance and resistance, and the total amount of the primary 
current. It can be minimized by the use of large primary 
current and small currents in the potential circuit. These two 
things are sometimes antagonistic and render the measurements 
of the transformer of small ratio a little difficult, where the other 
error due to the angle alpha renders the measurements of 
the transformer of large capacity a little difficult. 

Another thing, as to the measurements made on the instru- 
ments themselves and the resultant answer. In Mr. Dawes's 
paper, in the case he recited, the difference between the watts 
in the primary and watts in the secondary amounted to from 
two to four per cent of the reading. Now, unless the reading 
is carried well up on the scale of the instrument employed— 
requiring either a large current in that circuit, or an instrument 
of high impedance, both of which may be objectionable—that 3 
ог 4 per cent difference will be a difficult quantity to read to the 
accuracy that is desirable to obtain these angles correctly. Ina 
phase angle of 28 min., such as is represented here, the variation 
corresponding to one minute would be perhaps one-fortieth of the 
difference of reading or about 0.1 of one per cent. That is a 
pretty close point to which to hold readings of that kind. 
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I am not attempting to object to the method in calling atten- 
tion to these practical difficulties in the operation of it. The 
method appears a thoroughly practicable one, and one which can 
be carried out successfully, but it would require a most thorough 
and careful handling of the entire instrument situation in order 
to get results, so that if used in routine or in the shop, it would 
be attended with decided practical difficulties. 

Clifford W. Bates: There is one point in regard to Mr. Dawes’s 
paper about which I would like to remark. Assuming that the 
data are correct to the last significant figure, the magnitude of 
the errors is about 1 part in 500. The cosine of the apparent 
phase angle is calculated from these data (probably by the use of 
four-place logarithms) and the phase angle itself is found and 
expressed to single minutes, that is, to an accuracy of about one 
part in 3000, or about six times as accurately as the data from 
which it was obtained. It is to be expected that this result is 
correct to rather less than one part in 500, or to about 6 min. Then 
the different determinations of the transformer phase angle 
(which depends on the apparent phase angle) would be expected 
to show deviations of rather more than 6 min., but this 1s not 
the case, as the various values found are 29 min., 28 min., 24 min., 
28 min., 30 min., 27 min., and 26 min., with an average of 27.5 
min. and an average deviation of 1.5 min. 

In view of the fact that a calculated result may be in error by 
as great a percentage as the least accurate linear factor, I would 
like to ask Mr. Dawes how he accounts for the rather surprising 
agreement. 

In regard to the matter brought up by Mr. Robinson, I would 
like to remark about the magnitude of the error which may be 
introduced by the phase angle of a wattmeter. We are accus- 
tomed to read that the wattmeter may introduce a bad error 
into the determination of the power taken by an inductive 
circuit. І had occasion to investigate this error recently, and in 
the course of my investigation I had the phase angles of all the 
portable wattmeters available measured. These included six 
different types of dynamometer wattmeters made by several 
different manufacturers—some American and some foreign. I 
found that, in the case of the instrument whose error was greatest, 
the absolute error at zero power factor was very little more than 
the error of reading the scale. To take a concrete instance, 
consider a meter whose normal range is 500 watts, and use it to 
measure a load of 500 volt-amperes at 1 per cent power factor. 
The instrument reading, if correct, would be 5 watts. Using 
the constants of the worst instrument which I had available, 
the error due to phase angle would amount in this case to about 
2 watts (2/5 of one division). If this is considered as a percent- 
age error, the error is 40 per cent, but as an absolute error it is 
almost negligible. Nearly as much error would be made in the 
reading itself; so that I consider that the phase angle error of a 
wattmeter is practically negligible under all conditions. These 
remarks apply only to wattmeters used without transformers. 
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George A. Campbell: I am interested in dynamometers, 
and would ask Dr. Sharp the name of the pointer dynamometer 
to which he refers. 

Clayton H. Sharp: It is an instrument made by Robert W. 
Paul. It is a new thing, and 1s remarkably sensitive. If you 
have to use a delicate electrodynamometer it puts it out of the 
shop class. If you use a pointer instrument, it puts it on a par 
with a synchronous vibrator and pointer galvanometer. 

Chester L. Dawes: Referring first to the question of elec- 
trodynamometers, at Cambridge we are using a Sumpner a-c. elec- 
trodynamometer. Itis of the suspension type and is quite sensi- 
tive, but at the same time it can be handled quite roughly as far as 
permanent injury is concerned. At present we are using it to 
measure very low electrostatic capacities. With 110 volts at 
60 cycles per sec., I find that I am able to obtain a deflection 
of something like 50 cm. on ascale 120 cm. from the instrument, 
with 5/100,000 microfarad in circuit, and the sensitiveness can be 
still further increased. The one great advantage of the separately 
excited instrument as a detector is, of course, that it need not be 
tuned, and it gives plus and minus deflections. 

I appreciate very much Mr. Craighead’s having gone over 
this paper so much in detail and also having pointed out the 
advantages and the limitations of this method of phase angle 
determination. І have already anticipated most of these limi- 
tations. For instance, when I saw that the inductance of the 
current coils of the instruments was such an important factor 
in the phase angle measurement, I immediately turned to the 
method illustrated by Fig. 5. The angle 0 is readily determined 
because its cosine is the ratio of the wattmeter reading to the volt- 
amperes. There is no possibility of it changing in the two cases, 
even with an iron core inductance, because the voltage across 
this inductance is the same in each of the two cases. The objec- 
tion to using an inductance having a magnetic circuit entirely of 
iron is that a third harmonic might be introduced into the poten- 
tial circuit current due to the changing permeability of the iron. 

I agree with Mr. Bates's statement that the number of sig- 
nificant figures should not represent a higher degree of precision 
than that to which the measurements were made. I think that 
he has in mind, however, the case of commercial instruments, 
used in the ordinary manner to measure current, potential and 
power. Such instruments when calibrated may have a precision 
of about 1/5 of 1 per cent, corresponding roughly to three sig- 
nificant figures. In my particular case, however, the absolute 
measurement of current and voltage was not essential, for the 
ammeter and the voltmeter were used merely to keep the current 
and the voltage respectively at the same values in the two con- 
secutive measurements. Ап error of 2 or even 4 per cent in the 
absolute values of their readings would introduce no appreciable 
errors into the phase angle measurement, but would, of course, 
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show an erroneous value of secondary current. I only need to 
make the adjustments such that the ammeter and the voltmeter 
pointers come to the same scale readings in the two measure- 
ments, and this can be done very accurately, especially when the 
pointers are in the proximity of a line. The wattmeter reading 
changes so slightly that its calibration 1$ hardly necessary, but 
as an extra precaution, I checked the instrument at the points 
near which it was used. In view of the above facts, and also 
because I was able to make very fine adjustments of both the 
frequency and the voltage, I feel justified in carrying the result 
to four significant figures, one figure more than is justified under 
ordinary commercial conditions. But even then my results 
varied between the limits of 24 and 31 min., about 4 min. on 
each side of the actual value of the phase angle. This gives a 
precision of only 15 per cent in the angle itself. However, as 
a corrective term, the phase angle is added or subtracted from a 
much larger angle and the above 15 per cent maximum error 
then will affect the final results but slightly, in fact, to a much 
less extent than the errors of the instruments themselves. 

If, as Mr. Bates contends, I am going beyond the precincts of 
precision in expressing my results to the nearest minute, my only 
alternative is, of course, to express them in tens of minutes, or 
to use only one significant figure. Even a casual observation 
indicates that the results are entitled to more significant figures 
than this. 

There is another application of this method that is not men- 
tioned in the paper. Oftentimes a standard transformer of 
known phase angle and having a ratio equal to that of the trans- 
former under test is available. Under these conditions, the 
computations are very much simplified. The standard trans- 
former 15 first inserted in circuit as in Fig. Ів, and readings W, 
E, FN I are made. Let the phase angle of this transformer 
be Б”. 

Then from formula (8) 


W = E I cos | (6- >) $ в’ | 


As В’ is known, (9 – y) is readily determined. 

Thetransformer tobe tested is thensubstituted forthe standard 
transformer, and readings И”, E; and L, taken. | 

Then 


И”. = EsI» COS | (0 – ү) + в | 


As (0 — Y) is now known, В is the only unknown quantity, 
and so may be easily determined. 

Thus when a standard transformer is available, the corrective 
terms are eliminated and the computations are much simplified. 

Charles L. Fortescue: [ wish to agree with Dr. Campbell as 
to the advantages of using two instruments and also as to the 
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advantage of using properly excited electrodynamometers, 
which matter Dr. Sharp has also brought up. 

I would also draw more particular attention to the failure to 
bring out the important point in this paper, which Dr. Campbell 
has drawn attention to. І state іп the paper: '' It is well known 
that a uniformly wound ring of uniform cross-section has no 
external magnetic force; it follows, therefore, that its mutual 
inductance with any circuit which does not encircle it must be 
zero." Dr. Campbell points out the fact that there is a revolu- 
tion for each completely wound ring, round the axis of the ring 
and such acoil has an external magnetic field. Therefore, the 
statement in my paper should be qualified by adding, after 
the first sentence, ‘‘with the proper disposition of the finishing 
leads." This may be done in several ways, as Dr. Campbell 
has pointed out. 

Dr. Sharp brings up the point—is it worth while to take so 
much pains to attempt to make the method absolute? I may 
say that there are two things involved here, one is to make it 
astatic, and the secondary consideration is to try to make it 
absolute—in making it astatic the possibility of making it also 
absolute came up, as I pointed out in the paper, and one essential 
thing, in order to make the apparatus astatic, is to have mechan- 
ical accuracy in the machining of the rings, which also suggested 
the possibility of making the method absolute. The im- 
portance of having the method absolute is really secondary 
to that of making the apparatus astatic. 

I believe now, if the apparatus were to be redesigned, I would 
not take very much pains to try to calculate the mutual in- 
ductance. I would do as Dr. Sharp has suggested, compare it 
with a known standard, a very simple and easy thing to do. 

Dr. Sharp called attention to another point which I expected 
to be brought up at this meeting, the amount of apparatus 
shown in Fig. 5. The trouble with most wiring diagrams is 
that they look more complicated than they really are. "There 
is very little apparatus, considering the range of this device. 
Table III gives an idea of the range of this apparatus; it is 
capable of measuring the ratio of standard transformers over 
a range of ratios from 5 to 5 amperes to 4000 to 5 amperes. 
The apparatus is arranged to give at every ratio as near the 
maximum sensibility as possible. The arrangement shown in 
Fig. 5 was adopted because it 15 the standard method in use in the 
testing department of our factory for grouping the coils of 
testing transformers in series and multiple relations. The 
arrangement is in reality very simple, and the testing hands 
are accustomed to it, and it is always a good plan to maintain 
uniformity in switching connections in a testing department, 
as it reduces the possibilities of mistakes. 

Another difficulty to which Dr. Sharp calls attention, is the 
question of synchronizing the motor driving the contactor. We 
have overcome that entirely by using a polyphase machine. One 
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drawback on acommercial testing floor in the use of the contact 
method is due to the fact that the person using this apparatus 
15 not the only one on the circuit. Heavy loads may be taken off 
any particular phase, so that it is frequently necessary to check 
up the angular adjustment of the contactor on account of phase 
changes in the circuit. That is a trouble which cannot be very 
well obviated on commercial circuits. 

Dr. Craighead calls attention to the possibility of error in 
the measurements made with the apparatus due to distorted 
waves. I think there is an error, both with the shunt method 
and with the method under discussion. If the current wave 
form of the primary winding were the same as that of the 
secondary winding, the mutual inductance balance would pro- 
duce little error. The error comes in mostly in the small quad- 
rature component of current which produces the phase displace- 
ment. In commercial transformers the phase displacement is 
extremely small; usually it 1s something less than one degree, so 
that the errors in ratio are extremely small. Errors due to 
distortion of the primary current are also extremely small. 
The instruments used in balancing are in reality more import- 
ant as a source of error than the method. I think that in all 
tests of this kind, it 1s important to take pains to obtain as 
nearly a sine wave current in the primary as possible. All 
commercial measurements are based on sine wave measure- 
ments, and the testing of current transformers should be carried 
out under sine conditions as nearly as possible. It is not a hard 
matter to reduce the distortion in a circuit enough to obtain 
good current wave forms. 

In regard to Dr. Sharp's remarks as to the relative merits of 
mutual inductance and shunt for current transformer calibra- 
tion, I wish to point out that for commercial testing floors it 
is necessary to have apparatus capable of as nearly continuous 
use as possible, and since with this apparatus the calibration of 
current transformers occurs but a short part of the time, it 
was advantageous to have it designed with a view to carrying 
out other important measurements, such as those that have 
been already described in this paper. The apparatus as laid 
out has numerous applications besides those which I have de- 
scribed. Recently it was used for adjusting a resonant shunt, 
which consists of a transformer having internal reactance shunted 
by capacitance. By means of the apparatus, it was possible 
to adjust the transformer until perfect resonance was obtained, 
and at the same time measure the true a-c. resistance. 


Presented at the 32d Annual Convention of the 
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AN INVESTIGATION OF DIELECTIC LOSSES WITH THE 
CATHODE RAY TUBE 


BY JOHN P. MINTON 


ABSTRACT OF PAPER 


This paper discusses the theory of the cathode ray tube watt- 
meter and shows how it can be used to determine directly the 
power factors of insulations. The current and voltage are meas- 
ured independently so that the dielectric losses in insulation 
can be calculated. Such measurements can be made up to the 
breakdown voltage of the material being tested. 

The development of the cathode ray tube and its auxiliary 
apparatus is discussed. 

Measurements of dielectric losses, power factors, and currents, 
for varnished cloths and oil-treated pressboard, are given. The 
measurements have been made at 60 cycles at different voltages, 

' temperatures, and moisture contents іп the case of pressboard. 
Curves are given showing the losses, power factors and currents 
plotted against voltage, temperature, and per cent absorbed 
moisture. 

Empirical equations are derived for all the curves. It is 
shown that watt losses may vary from the 1.32 to the 2.52 
poe of the voltage. The losses and currents can be expressed 

y an equation of the form А, + KY”, where У may be tem- 
perature in deg. cent. or per cent absorbed moisture. The 
same form of equation holds for the power factors up to about 
85 per cent. Тһе equations given show that the exponent n 
may vary from about Тош to seven, depending on the conditions 
of the tests and on the nature of the insulations. 

The large and harmful effects of moisture are clearly shown 
by the results, and the weakening effects due to high temper- 
ature are of much importance. 


INTRODUCTION 

AREFUL study of insulating materials is becoming 
more and more important. Formerly, if an insulating 
material was not satisfactory, it was discarded and a new one 
substituted. In this way considerable progress was made. 
However, as the number of possible insulators became less, it 
became more evident that it was necessary to study the elec- 
trical properties of these with the hope of improving them. 
Today, this tendency toward a careful study of various dielec- 
trics is quite prominent, and it is certain to become much more 
noticeable in the near future. Certainly we are now looking 
toward improvement in all kinds of insulations, and in seeking 
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this improvement, the most careful and thorough investiga- 
tions cannot be over-emphasized. 

Heretofore, the electrical tests made on insulation have 
largely been voltage tests, capacity and resistance measure- 
ments. The voltage tests are important because insulation 
must be able to withstand continued application of voltage 
and sudden voltage increases such as occur in transient phe- 
nomena. These tests reveal very little about the insulation 
because either it does or does not withstand them. This is 
really about all they do tell us, because if the insulation is 
broken down, no further test can be made on it, and if it is not 
broken down, we can say nothing regarding its value as com- 
pared with other insulation which fails to break down under 
test. Capacity measurements are only made at low voltages 
and not at anything like normal operating voltages. Such 
measurements are important in helping one to select the proper 
insulation, but no one would decide to use a certairr kind of in- 
sulation from consideration of capacity measurements only. 
These measurements do not tell us enough. In the same way 
resistance measurements do not tell us enough, and indeed it 
is difficult to say what the resistance of a piece of insulation 
is except for direct currents, which at the present time are of 
much less interest to the engineer than alternating currents. 

On account of the inadequacy of the three kinds of electrical 
measurements mentioned on insulation, the measurement of 
dielectric losses and power factors of insulations becomes of 
much importance and of great interest. By means of such 
measurements, one is able to study a piece of insulation up 
to almost the breakdown point under a variety of conditions 
and over and over again. He can continue these measure- 
ments until the insulation finally breaks down, and will know 
what is happening within it up to this point. Such measure- 
ments will reveal to us more about insulation than all the three 
tests referred to above. If scientific progress in insulation 
engineering is to be made, then measurements of dielectric 
losses, power factors, and currents will prove most valuable in 
pointing out ways of advance and in keeping us off wrong paths. 

In searching the literature, one at once realizes that very few 
extended researches have been conducted along the line of dielec- 
tric losses. The most notable ones have been carried out in 
England during the past few vears by E. H. Rayner,! by C. 

1. ''"High-Voltage Tests and Energy Losses in Insulating Materials” 
E. H. Rayner, Journal Inst. Elec. Engrs., Vol; 49, рр. 3-89. 1912. 
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С. Paterson, Е. H. Rayner, and A. Kinnes?, and by Fleming 
and Dyke.* The latter made use of the bridge method, while 
the two former made use of the electrostatic wattmeter. Both 
of these methods have the disadvantage of being limited in the 
voltage at which they can be used, and the electrostatic watt- 
meter is a very troublesome instrument with which to work. 
The whole reason why such measurements have not been car- 
ried out on a large scale before is because one is confronted with 
the difficulty of securing instruments which will measure small 
losses at very high voltages. Prof. Ryan first suggested the use 
of the cathode ray tube for this purpose and showed‘ how it 
could be used by giving a number of examples of measurements 
made with it. The development of the cyclograph, which is 
the name given to the cathode ray tube wattmeter, was begun 
in 1911 at the Pittsfield Laboratory, and has been accomplished, 
so that it is a satisfactory apparatus to measure dielectric 
losses up to almost any desired voltage, from very small to large 
_ losses, and from low to high frequencies, so long as a continuous 
alternating potential is available. The cyclograph has been 
in continuous use in this laboratory during the past two years, 
and a large amount of valuable information has been gained 
both on cathode ray tubes and on insulation. The application 
of the cyclograph to this work, its development, some of the 
results obtained with it, and a study of dielectric losses made 
possible by its use, are embodied in this paper. Since the 
writer has had little assistance from current literature, he can- 
not hope to say the last word, or even avoid making wrong 
inferences. The results and information set forth in this paper 
may be considered as opening up a new avenue for insulation 
research for both the electrical engineer and the scientist. 

At this point the writer acknowledges his appreciation of 
the kind interest taken in this work and the helpful suggestions 
of Mr. A. McK. Gifford, in charge of the Pittsfield Laboratory, 
and Mr. C. R. Blanchard, in whose section of the laboratory 
the work has been done. He is also indebted to Mr. W. C. 
Slade, of this laboratory, for his willingness to do the necessary 

2. ''Use of the Electrostatic Method for Measuring Power." 
C. Paterson, E. Н. Rayner and A. Kinnes, Journal Inst. Elec. Engrs, 
july, 1913, pp. 294-360. 

3. '' Energy Losses at Telephonic Frequencies." Fleming and Dyke, 
Journal Inst. Elec. Engrs. Vol. 49, p. 323, 1912. 


4. A Power Diagram Indicator, Harris J. Ryan, A. I. E. E., Vol. 30, 
np. 511-535, 1911. 
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test in the oil box. This potential is obtained from the air 
current condensers, C, and Сз, as shown in Fig. 1. The voltage 
across an air condenser is directly proportional to the current 
passing through it. The current that passes through these 
condensers is that which passes through the insulation under 
test, and it may be represented by 


i = Г, біп (pt + 0) (3) 


where 0 is the angle of lead of the current over the voltage 
applied to the test terminals. Since 4 leads е; by 90 degrees 
and since $ is proportional to ei, we have from equation (3): 


е = ki Го COS (pt + 9) (4) 


This potential e; produces the deflection аа of the cathode ray 
spot as shown in Fig. 2. The deflection is proportional to ei, so 
that 

а = k Го cos (pt + 0) (B) 
Placing a = x, b = y, and ko еу = ks Es, we have, rewriting equa- 
tions (6) and (2), 

x 


k Го cos (pt + 0) (6) 
ke Е, sin pt (7) 


and y 


When both of these potentials act on the cathode ray stream 
simultaneously, an ellipse 1s formed on the screen, 5, by the 
fluorescent spot, in Fig. 2. The area of this ellipse is given 


by 
А = E (8) 


0 


Making use of equations (6) апа (7), we obtain from equation (8) 


2х 


0 
ОГ 


2 т 
А = —k k, Eo Го | (cos Ө sin? pt + sin Ө sin pt cos pt) pdt (10) 


0 


Integrating and placing in the limits of integration we obtain 
A= —T k ko Eo I, cos 0 (11) 
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Placing - ТЕ k, = a constant, and replacing the maximum 
values of Eo and Io by their effective values E and Г, we have 


А = К ЕІ cos 0 (12) 


Now, E = the voltage applied to the system, I = current 
passing through the insulation, and cos 0 = the power factor 
of the system. Therefore, the area, А, of the ellipse is pro- 
portional to the power lost in the insulation and air condensers, 
Сі and Cs. Since the loss in the air condensers is negligible, 
we see that the area of the ellipse 1s proportional to the dielectric 
loss in the two pieces of insulation under test. This is the same 
result obtained by Prof. Ryan by a different line of reasoning. 
However, the use of the cyclograph in this manner would re- 
quire calibration under various conditions in order to determine 
the multiplying factors necessary to reduce the area to units 
of power. Calibrations are not pleasant things to obtain, and, 
fortunately, they are not at all necessary. These calibrations 
are avoided by the use of the cyclograph as a power factor 
meter by measuring the currents and voltages independently. 
These two latter quantities can be determined without trouble 
and we shall see that the power factors are easily obtained 
from photographs taken of the fluorescent figure. 

Use of the Cyclograph as a Power Factor Meter. Equation 
(12) gives the area of the ellipse when the power factor of the 
circuit (consisting of the two test pieces and air condensers 
Сі and С.) is equal to cos 6. If the power factor of the circuit 
were unity instead of cos 9, then the area, Ao, of the ellipse 
would be equal to KEI, and it is represented by the dotted 
ellipse in Fig. 2. It is evident that 


A KEI cos 9 
А, = KEI = COS 0 (13) 


A can be obtained by measuring the major (а’) and minor (b^) 
axes of the actual ellipse formed by the fluorescent spot on 
the screen, Sı- Ао сап be obtained by measuring a and b, Fig. 2. 
Hence, cos Ó can be determined by applying equation (13). 
This makes it evident that it is advisable to make three ex- 
posures for each photograph, one of the ellipse, one of the 
deflection a, and one of the deflection b. However, one ex- 
posure, that of the ellipse, would be sufficient to determine 
cos 0. These photographs are taken at an angle as indicated 
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in Fig. 1, but on account of taking the ratio of A to Ag, no 
errors are introduced in the values obtained for cos 0. 

Equation (13) gives the value of the power factor of the 
circuit, but one desires the power factor of the insulation which 
is being tested. This is obtained from Fig. 3, which is the 
vector diagram for the circuit consisting of the two test pieces 
and air condensers C, and С.. The voltage across this circuit 
is represented by E, and the current passing through it is rep- 
resented by J leading Е by an angle 0. e; is the potential 
drop across the air condenser, and it is at right angles to 1. 
Е’ is the voltage drop across the insulation, and 0” is the phase 
angle between J and E'. The power factor of the insulation, 
therefore, is cos 0”, which is the one sought. It can be de- 
termined as follows: 


Si d ms cos 0 
E' 


cos 9’ = cos (6 — a) 


From which it follows that: 


cos 0' = 2 sin ей N Te 


е 2 
= т cos? 0 (14) 


1 
Е 
ey? 
, E"? 
in doing so, an error not greater than 0.7 per cent will be in- 
troduced in the values obtained for cos 0'. Hence equation 
(14) becomes approximately 


Now cos? 0 is of such a value that it can be neglected and 


“1 sin 2 0 (15) 


cos 9’ = cos 9 + 57 


Below we shall see how to determine е, and Е’, and from equa- 
tion (13) we can calculate 0. Hence, by substituting the values 
for these three quantities in equation (16), we obtain the values 
for cos 0', the power factor of the insulation being tested. The 
value of the correction term in equation (16) is obtained by 
plotting cos 0 vs. 4 sin 20. Then, when we know cos 0, we 
can get values for 1 sin 20 from the curve. Multiplying these 
values by е, and dividing by Е’, we obtain the corrections. 
These corrections amount from about 0 to 10 per cent of cos 
0, depending on the conditions of the tests. 
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Measurement of Current. “The current that passes through the 
insulation also passes through the air condensers Сі and Сз. 
Under normal conditions, the current passing through any air 
condenser is given by 


I = 2 т } Се, X 10-8 amperes, (16) 
where е, = potential in volts across the condenser, 


C = capacity in mfd. of the condenser, 
f = frequency of the applied potential. 


So that this equation can be used to obtain the current passing 
through the insulation. 

The voltage, ei, across the air condensers has been determined 
with a 120-volt Kelvin electrostatic voltmeter used either 
with a shunt or with two auxiliary condensers, one connected 
on each side of the ground between C; and C; in Fig.1. In 
the first case the voltmeter was calibrated to read directly the 


с, И 
b: 
voltage across the two condensers C, апа С). In the second 
case, the voltmeter was calibrated to read directly the voltage 
across these two condensers plus the two auxiliary condensers. 
The second method has proved much more reliable because 
one terminal and the metallic case of the electrostatic voltmeter 
can be grounded, and the auxiliary condensers are sufficiently 
large to permit the 120-volt Kelvin meter to be connected directly 
across them. The first scheme is represented in Fig. 4a and the 
second іп 4b. Іп 4b, the average of the readings across A and 
В is taken to represent the value of е to be used. е; varies 
from 600 to 3000 volts, depending on the conditions of test. 
This second method is quite satisfactory, and can always be 
relied upon to give accurate results. The shunt method is 
objectionable because it requires a very small capacity for the 
shunt, and it is affected by disturbing influences, which will 


not affect the second method in the least. "These two auxiliary 
condensers, А and B, have sections of different capacities and 


Fic. 3—VECTOR DIAGRAM FOR 
TESTING CIRCUIT Fic. 4 
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one section or another can be switched in or out, depending on 
the amount of current passing. They are made of paraffine- 
treated bond paper and each occupies a space 10 in. by 8 in. 
by 2 in., being firmly constructed so as not to undergo any 
change in capacity. The loss in these paraffine condensers is 
less than one part in two or three hundred of the total losses, 
so that they introduce no appreciable error in the results. 

The air capacities, С, and С», ог these in series with the two 
auxiliary condensers A and B, range from about 0.003 to 0.015 
microfarad. This range has been found sufficient for this 
work on dielectric losses. The frequency of the applied poten- 
tial is measured without any difficulty. Therefore, the current 
can be calculated by means of equation (16). The current 
per sq. cm. can be obtained by dividing the total current by 
the area of the testing terminals; all the current values given 
in this paper are in milliamperes per sq. cm. The test ter- 
minals used were either 20 or 25.4 cm. in diameter, and results 
obtained with 10-cm. terminals were the same as those obtained 
with the 25.4-cm. ones, so that the edge effect was negligible. 

Measurement of Voltage. The voltage, E, applied to the test 
terminals, was obtained by reading the voltage on the low side 
of the testing transformer, and calculating E by the ratio of 
transformation. This ratio was 87:1, and was accurately de- 
termined. The voltage Е’ across the insulation can be cal- 
culated from the equation 


E = V Е + е? — 2 Ее sin 0 ` (17) 


This equation can be derived from the geometry of Fig. 3. E, 
e, and 0 are known, as explained above, so that Е’ can be cal- 
culated. 

Calculation of Losses. The watts lost in the two pieces of 
insulation under test are given by the equations: 


W 


Е’ I cos 0” (18) 
EI cos 0, (19) 


Or 


W 


where the potential and current are in volts and amperes, 
respectively. Equation (18) is the one that 1s always used, for 
it is desired to know both the voltage across the insulation 
and its power factor. This gives the total watts; watts per 
cu. cm. can be obtained by dividing the total watts by the 
actual volume of insulation under test. 


LÀ 
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One is likely to imagine that considerable time is required 
to secure data for one point, that is, data for calculating the 
power factor, the current, the voltage and the watts. As a 
matter of fact about 30 seconds are required to make the three 
exposures for each photograph, and about a minute more is 
required to obtain all the other necessary readings. We thus 
see that a considerable amount of data may be taken in a very 
short time. In about 10 minutes, we can secure data to give 
curves showing watts vs. voltage, current vs. voltage, and 
power factor vs. voltage. 

An illustration of the cyclograph as it is set up in the small 
dark house, is shown in Plate CX. Reference will be made 
to this in the section devoted to the development of the cyclo- 
graph, which will now be considered. 


III. DEVELOPMENT OF THE CYCLOGRAPH 


А great deal has been written on the cathode ray tube but, 
regardless of the information given in the literature, it was found 
necessary to develop the tube practically from the beginning 
and to study carefully its characteristics. Little assistance has 
been derived from the literature because the object of this work 
was to develop tubes for commercial purposes. The tubes, 
therefore, must be reliable and constant in their operation over 
a period of several years. Tubes which will fulfill the require- 
ments for this purpose must necessarily be superior to those 
required perhaps a few times a year. Tubes which are satis- 
factory to carry out investigations extending over a period of 
a few days or weeks, would not prove of value for investigations 
covering a period of several years. The desirability of having 
tubes ready for use at any time, just as a galvanometer is, has 
constantly been kept in mind. It is the writer's belief that 
this has now been accomplished, and tubes which have been used 
continually during the past two years indicate that reliable ones 
can be built without much difficulty. 

Some of the important observations made in the development 
of the cyclograph and a comparison of the results obtained with 
those of other investigators will be given. А more detailed 
account of this is to be published elsewhere, and it will not 
be necessary, therefore, to go into too much detail here. Refer- 
ence should be made to the above-mentioned article if one - 
desires to go into this subject more fully than given below. 


4. General Electric Review, July, 1915. 
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Vacuum Characteristics. Attention will first be given to the 
vacuum characteristics of cathode ray tubes. In the literature 
on this subject one will find that reference is made to trouble 
encountered with “ hardening ” and ‘softening " effects in 
these tubes. The “ hardening ” is an increase and '' softening ” 
a decrease of the vacua. These changes may occur either during 
operation or at other times. Several suggestions® have been 
made to counteract or eliminate these effects. There are four 
methods. The first uses an auxiliary side tube made of platinum, 
or better still palladium, through which gas can enter the tube 
when the metal is heated for a few seconds at red heat. This 
method allows a reduction in vacuum but is useless for increasing 
it. In the second, an auxiliary side tube containing acid sodium 
carbonate has been employed. This salt liberates a gas when 
a discharge of electricity takes place through it. Consequently, 
this auxiliary side tube possesses an electrode, and by passing 
a discharge between it and the anode the vacuum is reduced. 
This scheme, therefore, allows only a reduction in vacuum to 
be obtained. A third method is to have a side tube connected 
to the main tube through a stop-cock. If the pressure becomes 
too small, a little yas is admitted from this side tube. Another 
side tube containing platinum-black, which readily absorbs 
large quantities of gases, is also connected to the cathode ray 
tube through a stop-cock. If the pressure becomes too great 
the platinum-black is allowed to remove a sufficient quantity 
of gas to give the desired vacuum. The fourth method is to 
have the cathode ray tube connected continually to an exhausting 
system. Тһе vacuum can then be adjusted at any time to any 
desired degree. 

Evidently, the first two methods of vacuum regulation are 
unsatisfactory for commercial work. 

The third scheme is not suitable because slight changes in 
pressure affect the operation of the tubes greatly, and it is diffi- 
cult to obtain fine regulation by operating stop-cocks. Such 
a scheme as this makes the construction of the tubes more 
complicated. 


8. (a) Loc. cit. (4), p. 530. | 
(b) “ Apparate und Verfahren zur Aufnahme und Darstellung 
von Weckselstromkurven und elektrischen Schwingungen." Н. Haus- 
rath; Helios. Fach—Zeitschift fur Elektrotechnik, Zeite 527, 1914. 
(c) Fortschnitte auf dem Gebiets der Rontgenstrahlen Bd. 18, 
Heft 2, 1912, Heinz Bauer. . 


° PLATE CX. 
А. |. E. E. 
VOL. XXXIV, 1915 
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Likewise, the fourth method is unsatisfactory for one cannot 
afford to have suitable vacuum pumps installed where he desires 
to use the tubes. 

These difficulties and objections lead to the belief that if 
satisfactory tubes were made it would be necessary to have them 
Maintain constant vacua of the desired magnitudes under all 
ordinary conditions of operation. The development of such 
tubes was undertaken. It was finally shown that the vacuum 
“ softened " because too much gas was adsorbed on the surface 
of the electrodes and glass walls. After the tubes had been 
operating for a few minutes, the vacua would rapidly decrease 
and would be entirely unsatisfactory for use. If too much 
adsorbed gas was liberated, then the tubes '' hardened " be- 
cause some of the gas was withdrawn from the interior of the 
tubes and adsorbed on the walls and electrodes. It was found, 
however, that 1Ё the tubes were exhausted three ог four hours at 
perhaps 350 deg. cent. sufficient adsorbed gases were liberated 
from the glass walls and electrodes to maintain constant vacua 
over long periods of time. One tube has now maintained a 
constant vacuum for almost two years and there is no indication 
that it will not maintain this vacuum for a number of years, 
although it is used almost daily. Not one exception to this rule 
has been found. Some tubes have been operated about ten hours 
continuously with such strong rays that one could not touch the 
glass around the cathodes without receiving severe burns. Even 
in these most extreme cases, the vacua remained constant. It 
may be said, therefore, that when tubes are exhausted in this 
manner they will maintain constant vacua, thus requiring no 
vacuum regulators of any kind. This is not only a great im- 
provement over tubes of other makes, but it insures reliable ones 
for experimental purposes. 

It should be stated that one should be careful not to allow 
the pressure to increase to atmospheric value when once the 
tubes have been exhausted at a high temperature. If this should 
occur, it may be necessary to re-exhaust them at a high tem- 
perature in order to eliminate possible vacuum troubles. This 
has been found necessary several times. 

Electrostatic Charges on Glass Surrounding Cathodes. Another 
difficulty was encountered in the development of cathode 
ray tubes. This difficulty was due to electrostatic charges which 
accumulated on the glass surrounding the aluminium cathodes. 
These charges were of a positive sign and, since the cathodes 
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were negative, it meant that discharges would occur between 
the cathodes and glass as soon as the potential differences reached 
a sufficient magnitude to cause the discharges. Such dicharges 
always caused the cathode ray streams to be unsteady, and fre- 
quently resulted in flash-overs within the tubes between the 
cathodes and anodes. The flash-overs were prevented by the 
use of high resistances (perhaps 100,000 ohms each), such as 
high-resistance lightning arrester rods, in the cathode leads. 
These resistances should connect immediately to the cathode 
terminals as shown by r in Fig. 1. These resistances not only 


ip-b -B 


prevent flash-overs, but they also cause the tubes to operate 
much more steadily. They do not, however, prevent discharges 
from occurring between the cathodes and the 
vestigators have encountered this difficulty 
and have tried to eliminate it in various ways. 
To avoid this trouble Dr. Zenneck? surrounded 
the cathodes with glass formed into small cups 
as illustrated in Fig. ба. Roschansky”, for 
the same purpose, placed behind the cathodes 
metallic screens and filled the space between 
these and the glass with ruffled tin-foil leaves. 
This scheme is illustrated in Fig. 5в., where 
S is the metallic screen and L the ruffled tin- 
foil leaves. Grundelach, in his tube, made 
the cross-section of the cathode almost large 
enough to fill the tube, as illustrated in Fig. 5c. 
Germany was tried, but the glass '' hinter- 
kleidung " did not prevent static discharges between it and 
the cathode. It did, however, prevent them from occurring 
between the cathode and the glass wall of the tube. The 
discharges between the cathode and the glass ''hinterklei- 
dung ” caused unsteady cathode rays. The size, shape, and posi- 
tion of the cathodes and the kind of glass used have a great deal 
to do with the accumulation of these static charges and with 
the operation of the tubes. For example, cathodes of the shape 
shown in Fig. 5р give much trouble on account of the frequency 
of static discharges between them and the glass. Cathodes of 
the form shown in Fig. 5E are the most satisfactory; those 1l- 
79. Zenneck— Weid. Ann. 69, p. 842, 1899. 7 


glass surrounding them. А number of in- 
A tube of Dr. Zenneck's design made in Fic. 5 
10. Roschansky. Ann. d. Phys. 36, p. 281, 1911. 
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lustrated in Fig. 5c are quite satisfactory. It was found, how- 
ever, that none of the schemes, with the exception of Roschan- 
sky’s, which has not been tried, would prevent the trouble due 
to static discharges. А 

It was evident, therefore, that this trouble must be avoided 
by other means. It was noticed that tubes whose vacua “ soft- 
ened ” during operation never gave any trouble due to these 
electrostatic charges. Tubes which have been exhausted several 
hours at a high temperature in order to eliminate vacuum changes 
are always unsatisfactory because of the difficulty with the 
charges. Since the adsorbed gases are liberated from the glass 
during exhaustion at about 350 deg. cent., it would seem that 
the reason the charges accumulate during operation of the tubes 
is on account of a film of gas on the glass being necessary for con- 
ducting away the charges. If a sufficient film is present on the 
glass, the charges are conducted to the cathodes and there neu- 
tralized, but if the film is removed, then the charges accumulate 
until they are neutralized by discharges between the cathodes 
and the glass. This phenomenon occurred with any form of 
cathode and with any kind of glass. It should not occur, say, 
in a tube whose cathode end is constructed as shown in Fig. 5r, 
where M is a metallic screen. This construction, however, 
was not necessary, for the following scheme of exhaustion was 
found to eliminate all trouble of this kind. The idea was to 
remove a sufficient amount of the film of gas by exhausting the 
tubes at a high temperature, in order to allow a constant vacuum 
to be maintained and still leave on enough of the film to conduct 
away the charges which collect on the glass surfaces. After 
some experimenting, it was found that if the tubes were exhausted 
at about 350 deg. cent. for perhaps a half-hour, the vacua would 
remain constant during several hours of continuous heavy opera- 
tion, and no trouble would be experienced on account of charges 
on the glass surrounding the cathodes. Exhaustion at а high 
temperature for this time was sufficient to avoid vacuum changes 
over long periods. This method of exhaustion has been tried 
on a number of experimental tubes and found to be satisfactory. 
One reason, therefore, why this trouble has been encountered so 
much is because the tubes have been exhausted for too long 
periods!! at high temperature in order to avoid vacuum changes. 

Regarding the kind of glass which will prove most satisfactory, 
it may be said that soft sodium glass has given less trouble with 


11. Loc, cit. (8) (b), p. 527. 
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these static discharges than any other glass tried. This glass is 
also easy to work, and it is easier to adjust the time of ex- 
hausting at a high temperature to eliminate static charges and 
maintain a constant vacuum with this glass than with other 
kinds of glass tried. 

Auxiliary Apparatus. Under auxiliary apparatus are classed 
the deflecting quadrants, means of exciting the cathode ray 
tube, the focusing coil, and the potential and current condensers. 
These will be briefly discussed in the order given. 

(a) The Deflecting Quadrants. The method used to deflect 
the cathode rays is an electrostatic one, and for various reasons 
practically all investigators have the deflecting quadrants placed 
within the tubes instead of outside as shown in Fig. 1. If the 
deflections are proportional to the voltage impressed on the 
quadrants, then it is not at all necessary to place them within 
the tubes. These tubes have been in use during the past three 
years in the laboratory and it has never been found necessary 
to have the quadrants inside the tubes. With the single excep- 
tion, described below, this law has always been obeyed. Since, 
therefore, these quadrants can be placed outside the tubes, it 
greatly simplifies their construction. It also permits easy 
adjustment of the magnitude of the deflections, a thing which 
is highly desirable in this work. The quadrants are made of 
pieces of brass about 0.5 in. by 1.0 in. and they must be supported 
by a material which has a very high insulation resistance and one 
which does not change due to surface leakage or otherwise. The 
reason for this is that the potential condenser is of small capacity 
and a small leakage current will cause the results to be con- 
siderably in error. It has been found that hard rubber serves 
this purpose nicely and accurate results can always be obtained 
with it. The hard rubber is never exposed to sunlight which 
causes its surface to deteriorate. The switches connecting the 
leads to the potential quadrants should have hard-rubber bases 
with considerable leakage surface. Since the current condensers 
are so much larger than the potential one, it is not necessary to 
have such highly insulated switches. This does not mean, 
however, that care should not be exercised with their construc- 
tion. 

One other important point in connection with the quadrants 
should be mentioned. During damp weather, moisture will 
deposit on the surface of glass. Formerly, this always hap- 
pened with the cathode ray tubes, and sometimes it wasim. 
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possible even to deflect the rays because the deposited moisture 
acted just like a metallic shield for the rays. In this condition 
reliable results could not be obtained, and, indeed, one was never 
certain of the results. It was necessary to make the tubes 
completely non-hydroscopic in the neighborhood of the quad- 
rants in order to insure satisfactory results. Cellulose nitrate has 
been used for this purpose and it has been found quite satis- 
factory. This substance is made into a paste with ether and 
painted on the tubes with a brush over a distance of a few 
inches on either side of the quadrants. The paste soon dries, 
leaving a layer of cellulose nitrate about 0.3 mm. thick over the 
surface of the glass. Since this procedure has been followed no 
inconsistencies of any kind have been observed, and this proced- 
ure is imperative for accurate results. 

(b) Excitation of the Tubes. There are several methods 
which can be used for exciting the cathode ray tube. One 
method is the use of a high-potential storage battery consisting 
of about 20,000 cells. The space occupied by this number of 
cells, each being about one inch by one inch by five inches in 
size, would be too large to make the use of the high-potential 
storage battery of any commercial value. There are a num- 
ber of other evident objections to the employment of the 
storage battery. The electrolytic rectifier was not satisfactory 
because it gave a fluctuating d-c. potential. The static machine 
has been used largely for operating the tubes, especially in Eng- 
land and Germany. This machine, however, was not found to 
produce a sufficiently constant potential, especially during damp 
weather, to maintain steady cathode rays as required for the 
cyclograph. The kenotron,? which has been developed by 
the Research Laboratory at Schenectady, has been tried as a 
means of exciting the tubes. This apparatus has not been used 
extensively, but it produces a steady cathode ray stream, and 
there is no apparent reason why it could not be used to good 
advantage in this work. It is quite simple in its construction 
and operation. 

The mechanical rectifier has been largely used in connection 
with the cyclograph for producing the cathode rays. The form 
of commutator used and the diagram of connections are illus- 
trated in Fig. 6. The commutator, R, is connected to the 

12. “А New Device for Rectifying High-Tension A'ternating Cur- 


rents—the Kenotron." Saul Dushman, General Electric Review, Vol. 18, 
pp. 156-167, March, 1915. 
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shaft of a small four-pole motor-generator set which sup- 
plies the low tension of the 60 cycle transformer, 7. The 
commutator can be adjusted so that it will rectify the peaks 
of the a-c. wave. The rectified direct potential charges the 
condenser, C, to a voltage corresponding to the adjustment 
of the commutator. The condenser, C, supplies the direct 
potential to operate the tubes. The energy consumed by the 
tubes is so small that they operate quite steadily, thus showing 
that the potential of the condenser remains practically constant. 
This condenser consists of four ordinary Leyden jars connected 
in parallel. The present commutator will operate up to about 
30,000 volts, which is all that is required for the tubes. Care 
must be taken to have good contacts between the brushes and 
the segments, because poor contacts in the system supplying 
the direct potential for the tubes 
cause unsteady cathode rays. One 
essential for good contacts is to 
adjust the brushes so that they are 
almost tangent to the commutator. 
Fibre gives sufficient strength and 
insulation for the commutator. 
The only metal parts are the seg- 
ments, brushes, and connecting 
strips, а and 6. 
(с) Focusing Coil. Prof. Ryan? Fic. 6 

and Mr. Rankin" have said much 

concerning the focusing coil, F (Fig. 1), and its use in con- 
centrating and increasing the brightness of the fluorescent 
lines on the screen. It will not be necessary, therefore, to dis- 
cuss this apparatus and its action for it would simply be repeat- 
ing what they have already said. It will be well to emphasize, 
however, that it is necessary for the axis of the focusing coil 
and tube to exactly coincide. If this condition is not fulfilled, 
then the figures on the screen will not be symmetrically located 
with respect to the center. Neither the area of an ellipse nor 
the magnitude of the deflections is changed by moving them 
over the screen with the focusing coil, so that no error is in- 
troduced into the results by not having the above conditions 
carried out, but one who is not familiar with the character- 


14. Rankin ' Use of a Magnetic Field with the Ryan Cathode Ray 
Oscillograph", Phys. Review, Vol. 21, рр. 399-406, 1905. 
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istics of the tubes might be inclined to look with skepticism 
upon the results. 

It has been stated that only the brightness of the Aucresceat 
spot on the screen and not its size 1s affected by the use of the 
focusing сой. Тһе observations, which have been made in 
connection with the development of the cyclograph, do not 
bear out this statement. When the coil is placed just abeve 
the plane of the quadrants, the spot and the lines are not only 
magnified in brightness for the same applied potential, but 
they are also finer and much more sharply defined. This 
would be the proper place for the focusing coil if it were not for 
the effect of the magnetic field superimposed on the electro- 
static field. "The focusing coil 1s always placed so that its plane 
coincides with that of the cathode. 

(d) Potential and Current Condensers. Тһе potential con- 
denser consists of hollow metallic tubes with their ends closed 
by semi-spherical caps. About six of these are joined together 
with metallic rods and supported from the ceiling with in- 
sulators. Two such plates constitute the outer plates of the 
potential condenser, C3, shown in Fig. 1. The inner plates 
are about 24 ft. by 2 ft. by 1 in. The middle one is grounded 
and supported firmly, while the two adjacent ones on either 
side are supported from the ceiling with hard rubber. These 
hard rubber supports are necessary for the reason stated in 
the section on “ Deflecting Quadrants." It is essential to 
have air as the dielectric for the potential condenser because 
an error would be introduced into the results if the phase angle 
of it were not 90 degrees. In the theoretical discussion of the 
cyclograph, it was assumed that the phase angle was 90 degrees. 

The current condensers should have air for the dielectric, 
for at least four reasons. First, if these condensers are broken 
down, as they are when the test pieces are broken down, then 
those with air dielectrics are self-restoring. Those with other 
dielectrics might be broken down and cause one considerable 
trouble in repairing them. Second, it is necessary to have 
current condensers which never change in capacity. The air 
condensers used have not changed more than one per cent in 
capacity during the past two and a half years. Condensers 
with other dielectrics would likely cause errors in the results 
due to capacity changes. Third, if condensers with dielectrics 
other than air are used, then it is necessary to correct the re- 
sults for the losses in them. Ц is better to eliminate these 
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losses rather than correct for them. Fourth, in the formulas 
used for calculating the current and power factor of the insula- 
tion, a perfect condenser was assumed. These current con- 
densers are constructed so as to have the minimum current 
possible pass through the supporting frames. 

Peculiarities of the Tubes. At this stage it will be well to 
refer to several points to which attention should be given in 
order to insure steady operation of the tubes. The first is 
that care must be taken to eliminate the disturbing effects due 
to stray magnetic and electric fields. "The cathode ray stream 
should be actuated only by the field applied to the quadrants. 
Now, the tubes are operated at about 15,000 to 25,000 volts 
so that a very strong field exists around the cathode lead. 
This field has caused much unsteadiness in the cathode rays 
and has given much trouble in taking current readings with 
the “static voltmeter and condenser shunt method." For 
this reason the cathode leads should be small, well insulated, 
lead-covered cables, the sheath being grounded. These cables 
act as part of the condensers used to supply direct potential 
for the tubes. So that the resistance, r, must be placed as 
shown in Fig. 6. If it were placed between the condenser 
and the lead rather than between the lead and cathode, then 
the tube would be unsteady. In order to completely shield 
the rays and the leads connected to the quadrants from this 
field, 1t is necessary to have a thin metallic hood of some sort 
extending down almost to the quadrants and up to the cathode 
lead. The resistance, т, is then placed within this hood. This 
precaution prevents the “jumping” of the figures on the 
screen due to the field around the cathode lead. It is well 
to have metallic cylinders over the large part of the tubes as 
shown in Plate CX. The hole which is seen in the cylinder 
is for the purpose of allowing photographs to be taken. Such 
a procedure as this will eliminate much unsteadiness of the 
rays and prevent the figures on the screen from “jumping.” 
This sort of trouble appears to have been encountered before!’ 
but apparently it was not eliminated. 

Prof. Ryan found it песеѕѕагу! to cover the surface of the 
tubes from the anodes extending past the cathodes with a 
thick paraffine jacket to avoid irregularity in the cathode ray 
streams due to corona forming on the cathode leads where 


15. Loc. cit. (8) (b). р. 528. 
16. Гос. cit. (4), p. 529-530. 
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they enter the glass. This corona formation has been observed 
frequently, but after the cause of unsteadiness mentioned above 
was eliminated, no irregularity of the cathode ray streams 
was observed due to this corona formation. It is not necessary, 
therefore, to provide the tubes with insulating jackets around 
the cathodes. 

Another peculiarity noticed was that when high voltages 
(3000 or 4000) were applied to the quadrants (due to large 
losses in the insulation) small areas were obtained when the 
separate deflections (a and b) were being photographed. These 
Could not be due to a potential applied to the opposite set of 
quadrants because they were grounded while the photographs 
of the other deflections were being taken. These areas were 
due to fields set up between the leads connected to the upper 
portions of the switches (see Fig. 1). Leads connected to 
each pair of quadrants came down on opposite sides of the 
tube and about 12 in. apart. After the wires of each pair of 
leads were brought down together and connected to the quad- 
rants no further trouble was experienced from this source. 
These areas were quite noticeable because the potential and 
current were almost in phase with each other; this condition 
may be obtained in insulation, as we shall soon see. 

In regard to the salt used for the fluorescent screen, it may 
be said that calcium tungstate (CaWO,) and a zinc sulphide 
(ZnS) are the most strongly fluorescent salts when acted upon 
by cathode rays. The former salt is more strongly fluorescent 
for the weaker rays, while for very strong rays the latter salt 
is the more strongly fluorescent. Both of these substances, 
however, will be found useful in making the screens. 

Considerable space has now been devoted to the theory of 
the cyclograph and its development. The remaining portion 
of the paper will be devoted to a study of dielectric losses and 
other electrical properties of insulation, such a study being 
made possible by the development of the cyclograph for this 
work. The results of some of the tests will first be given and 
a discussion of them will follow. 


IV. EXPERIMENTAL RESULTS 


In section П it has been shown how the dielectric loss, 
power factor, and current for a piece of insulation are deter- 
mined. (See equations 18, 16, and 15). These quantities have 
been determined for a number of different insulating materials 
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and have been plotted against the applied voltage, the tem- 
perature, and per cent absorbed moisture in the case of paper. 
Since a very large amount of data on insulation has been taken 
with the cyclograph during the past three years, it will be pos- 
sible to incorporate only a small portion of it, in this paper. 
A sufficient amount of it, however, will be given in the form 
of curves to enable one to obtain a general idea of what is 
taking place within a piece of insulation when it is subjected 
to a high voltage stress under various conditions. These curves 
will also give one a knowledge of the magnitude of the quanti- 
ties involved. Section V, contains a closer study of these ex- 
perimental results and empirical equations are given to rep- 
resent the results mathematically. 

All the tests embodied in this paper have been made at 60 
cycles with a generator which produces very nearly a sine 
wave. The tests were made in good transformer oil to avoid 
corona and the brass test terminals were either 20 cm. or 25.4 
cm. in diameter and 0.5 cm. thick. They were square-edged 
and arranged so that they could be clamped into position after 
good contact was obtained. 

The original data from which the results were calculated 
need not be given here. The calculated data, however, are 
given in the form of curves. The tables from which the curves 
were plotted are omitted for the sake of brevity. For the pur- 
pose of illustrating how the original data were taken and the 
results calculated, there are given below two tables on oil- 
treated pressboard, sample No. 2, the results on which are 
given in a later section and shown graphically in Figs. 19, 20 
and 21. It should be stated that the results given in this paper 
were obtained from data taken for other purposes. For this 
reason it was necessary, in the case of varnished cloths and in 
the case of the effect of moisture in pressboard, to take the 
plotted points off of other curves. In the case of all the other 
results incorporated in this paper the points represent actual 
data taken. It should also be stated that some of the units 
used were English while the others were metric. It is cus- 
tomary in this country to express voltages in volts per mil 
and thickness in inches. If the metric units had been used 
it would have been necessary to change them in the English 
units for comparative purposes. In order to avoid this the 
English units were used in these cases. In all other cases the 
metric units were used because it is much better to start think- 
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ing in metric rather in English units when there is no stand- 
ard already established. 


ORIGINAL DATA 

Date: 12-14-14. 
Generator: sine wave, No. 1080. 
Test terminals: 20 ст. square edged. 
Frequency: 60.5 cycles. 
Temperature: 60.0 deg. cent. 
Volts on tube: 21,500. 
Focusing coil: 1.5 amps. 
Exposure: Ellipses, each 10 sec. 

Cross lines, each 5 scc. 
Material: 3/32-in. oil-treated pressboard. 
Sample: Two sheets, A and B (see Fig. 1). 
Average thickness of sample: (0.470 cm.) 0.185 in. 
Total volume under test: 147.7 cu. cm. 


Volts on paraffine 


Photo Gen. condenser (Fig. 4 B) Combination of 
No. volts — | air condensers 
A B Section 
1 141. 49.3 54.2 2 1, 2, 3, 4 series 
2 234. 78.5 87.5 2 4 s 
3 361. 52.0 53.5 3 2 н 
4 460. 69.5 72.0 3 1,2 € 
5 552. 82.5 86.3 3 5 ш 
6 458. 69.0 71.8 3 ы s 


In the table below one will find the calculated results of the 
above table. The following explanatory remarks apply to this 
table: a and b are the horizontal and vertical semi-axes, re- 
spectively, of the photographs; а’ and 6’ are the major and 
minor semi-axes of the ellipses, respectively. Cos @ is the 


power factor of the circuit, while cos 0” is that of the insula- 
‘whe 


tion. The former is equal 4-7. while the latter is given by 


equation (15). By means of calibration curves the read- 
ingsincolumns A and B of the above table give the voltage 
еі, see Fig. 48. The averages of А and B, which are always 
nearly equal, are given inthe table below. These average values 
are used to determine /, also given in the following table. 
I is calculated by means of equation (16). This equation 
yields the following equations for the various combinations of 
condensers used: I, = 0.0000186 fe:, milliamperes, for first 
combination in the above table; /; = 0.0000197 fe;, milli- 
amperes, for the second combinations; 73 = 0.0000439 fe;, milli- 
amperes, for the third combination; f is the frequency. The 
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equations give the total current passing through the insulation; 
the current per sq. cm. is obtained by dividing by 314 sq. cm., 
the area of test terminals. The current values are given 
in milliamperes per sq. ст. E, in kv., is obtained from the gen- 
erator volts by multiplying by 87.0 + 1 per cent, the ratio of 
transformation of the testing transformer. Е’, in kv., is cal- 
culated by means of equation (17). The volts per mil (V.P. 
M.) are obtained by dividing E’ by the total thickness. The 
total watts are calculated by means of equation (18); dividing 
by the volume of the insulation, one obtains the watts per cu. 
cm. In this way the following results were calculated from 


the above table: 
RESULTS CALCULATED. 


Cos Cos Ave. |I (m.a.) 
Photo| a b a’ b’ 9 9 cond. sq. 


No. | ст. | ст. | ст. | ст. | Рег | Рег | volts ст. kv. 
cent | cent 


1 |1.1310.55| 1.28] 0.050] 10.3 | 11.3 | 1055 |0.00379! 12. 
2 |1.7710.85|2.00| 0.058 7.7| 8.4| 1685 (0.00605 20. 
3 [2.49/1.28|2.85|0.065| 5.8| 6.3| 2440 0.00930, 31. 
4 |1.551|1.6012.13| 0.060| 5.1! 5.3! 1465 |0.0124 | 40. 
5 |1.83 1.52| 2.43] 0.050) 4.4 4.6] 1745 |0.0148 |4 
6 [|1.54|1.30|2.05|0.047| 4.8; 5.0] 1455 10.0123 |3 


As a further means of illustrating how the results are obtained 
there are given in Plate CXI reproductions of a series of six 
photographs taken on a sample of varnished cloth at 200 volts 
per mil. and at various temperatures. These illustrations show 
that the figures on the fluorescent screen are very steady and 
well defined. From these illustrations the power factors (cos 0) 
are determined. The following table gives the measurements 
made on the negatives. The plates used were the American 
Lumiere sigma. 


Cos Cos 
Photo| а b a’ b 0 6” | Temp, 
No. cm. cm. cm. ст. per cent per cent | deg. cent. 
| — 
| 
1 2.70 0.85 2.91 0.045 5.4 6.3 30.0 
2 2.79 0.85 3.05 0.055 7.1 7.9 71.0 
3 2.83 0.87 3.12 0.102 12.9 14.4 99.5 
4 2.90 0.87 3.17 0.187 23.5 26.2 115.0 
5 1.55 0.85 1.83 | 0.290 40.3 42.2 130.0 
6 1.93 0.88 2.15 0.515 65.2 68.6 145.0 
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A. Varnished Cloths. A large number of tests have been 
made on various kinds of varnished cloths. The different test 
samples were about 30 cm. square, and were built up of sepa- 
rate sheets of the same size to the required thickness. Ordinarily, 
each of the test pieces, A and B, (see Fig. 1) consisted of four 
or five sheets of varnished cloth assembled under oil, or bound 
together by thin oil-films, and placed between the test ter- 
minals in the oil box. Either method of assembly will yield 
the same results, as long as good contact is maintained between 
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VOLTS PER MIL” 
Fic. 7—TWELvE-MIL BLACK VARNISHED CLOTHS 
Comparative curves showing dielectric loss vs. volts per mil for three different kinds 
at 100 deg. cent. 60 cycles—sine wave—total thickness: 1—0.1214 in.; 2--0.1245 in.; 
3—0.1093 in. 


the terminals and test pieces. Tests made on samples ranging 
from four to twelve sheets also yield the same results. 

In Figs. 7 to 12, inclusive, are illustrated some of the results 
taken on various kinds of varnished cloths. It is seen that 
the current values іп Fig. 9 fall nicely on the lines, but in Fig. 10 
quite the contrary condition is noticed. No doubt a large 
part of this inconsistency is due to the initial condition of the 
material and to the effect of temperature in producing definite 
changes in it. Changes of this nature have been noted by 
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other observers." For sample No. 1, it is seen that the losses 
at 138 deg. cent. are forty-five times as great as they are at 
25 deg. cent. and for sample No. 2, the ratio is twenty-five to 
one. All the curves shown in Figs. 7 to 12, inclusive, are con- 
sistent in showing that No. 1, No. 3 and No. 2 represent the 
order in which the samples should be placed, as far as represent- 
ing their insulating value is concerned. 

It will be interesting to compare these results on varnished 
cloths with those on some others. In one instance, with 
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Comparative curves showing dielectric loss vs. temperature for three different kinds at 
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another varnished cloth at about 200 volts per mil апа 100 deg. 
cent., the watts per cu. cm. were about 4.0, the per cent power 
factor 98, and the milliamperes per sq. cm. about 0.050. Com- 
paring these values with those given in Figs. 7 to 12, inclusive, 
one will note the following points: watts per cu. cm. at 200 
volts per mil and 100 deg. cent. are about twenty-three times 
as great for the above cloth as they are for sample No. 1; the 
current value is about five times as great and the power factor 


17. Loc. cit. (3), р. 365. 
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Comparative curves showing current vs. volts per mil—for three different kinds at 100 
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about four and a half times as great for the former cloth as for 
the latter. On the other hand, another sample of varnished cloth 
has yielded a power factor at 100 deg. cent. of about 13.5 per cent 
compared with about 20 per cent as shown in Fig. 11. These 
numbers show in a striking manner the difference likely to be 
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Fic. 12—TWELVE-MIL BLACK VARNISHED CLOTHS 


Comparative curves showing per cent power factor vs. temperature for three different 
kinds at 200 volts per mil—60 cycles— sine wave—total thickness: 1--0.1214 іп.; 2— 
0.1245 in.; 3—0.1093 in. 


found in various kinds of varnished cloths, and they also show 
that tests of dielectric losses yield most valuable results. When 
a loss of 4.0 watts per cu. cm. is observed in a piece of insula- 
tion whose volume is about 250 cu. cm., it means that about 
a kilowatt is producing heat in it. Under such severe con- 
ditions а piece of insulation will always be punctured within 
a few minutes. 
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В. Oil-Treated Pressboard. The samples of pressboard used 
were about 30 cm. square and were cut from regular 3/32-in. 
stock. After receiving a certain amount of drying, the samples 
were impregnated with good transformer oil for several hours. 
The results on the samples of pressboard, selected for this paper, 
were chosen so as to be able to show the characteristic curves 
and to compare the results for similar insulations under dif- 
ferent conditions. Each of the test pieces, A and B, (see Fig. 1) 
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Fic. 13—SAMPLE No. 1—3/32-1N. OiL-TREATED PRESSBOARD 


Comparative curves showing dielectric loss vs. volts per mil at four different temperatures 
60 cycles—sine wave— total thickness 0.193 in. 


consisted of one sheet of oil-treated pressboard of the dimen- 
sions given above. 

Figs. 13 to 18, inclusive, show a set of curves taken on press- 
board sample No. 1. The figures which have temperature as 
the abscissas were obtained from those having volts per mil 
as their abscissas. Attention should be called to the fact that 
the power factor was observed not to change with voltage for 
this sample at 53 deg. cent. and 80 deg. cent. For this reason 
one photograph only was taken at each of these two tempera- 
tures. These two power factors were used in making calcula- 
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Comparative curves showing dielectric loss vs. temperature at four different voltages— 
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tion of watts at the different voltages for these two tempera- 
tures. Such a procedure as this would not be justified if the 
power factor changed with the applied voltage. 

All the current curves shown in Fig. 15, with the exception 
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Fic. 16—SAMPLE No. 1—3/32-IN. OIL-TREATED PRESSBOARD 


Comparative curves showing current vs. temperature at four different voltages—60 
cycles—sine wave— total thickness 0.193 in. 
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Fic. 17—SAMPLE No. 1—3/32-IN. OiL-TREATED PRESSBOARD 


Comparative curves showing per cent poner factor vs. volts per mil at four different 
temperatures—400 cycles—sine wave—total thickness 0.193 in. 


of the one at 127 deg. cent., curve upward near the upper ends, 
thus showing that the insulation was weakening. After tak- 
ing the reading at 204 volts per mil and 127 deg. cent., the 
voltage was increased to secure a reading at 250 volts per mil, 
but before it could be taken the pressboard broke down. 
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Results on two other samples (No. 2 and No. 3) of oil-treated 
pressboard, of the same kind as sample No. 1, are shown in 
Figs. 19 to 24 inclusive. These are for comparison with sample 
No. 1. Curves are not given for samples No. 2 and No. 3 show- 
ing dielectric loss, current, and power factor plotted against 
temperature. These three quantities, however, are plotted 
against voltage at 28 deg. cent., 60 deg. cent. and 85 deg. cent. 
The effect of temperature, therefore, up to 85 deg. cent. can 
be noticed and a comparison made with sample No. 1. 

It is worth while to compare the losses of samples No. 2 
and No. 3 here. Considering the curves in Figs. 19 and 22, it 
it seen that at 27 deg. cent. and 28 deg. cent. the losses for sample 
No. 2 are about half of those for sample No. 3 at the higher 
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Fic. 18—SAMPLE No. 1—3/32-1N. OiL- TREATED PRESSBOARD 


Comparative curves showing per cent power factor vs. temperature at four different 
voltages—60 cycles—sine wave—total thickness 0.193 in. 


voltages, while at the lower voltages the reverse is true. At 
60 deg. cent. the losses in the former sample are about one- 
tenth of those for the latter sample at the higher voltages, but 
at the lower voltages they are about one-third as large. For 
the higher voltages the losses in sample No. 2 at 85 deg. cent. 
are about one-thirtieth of those in sample No. 3 at the same 
temperature, but they are about one-eighth as much at the 
lower voltages for the same temperature. These numbers 
show that temperature has an enormous effect on sample No. 3 
compared with sample No. 2. They also show that a peculiar 
phenomenon of some nature occurs as the applied voltage is 
increased, otherwise the above peculiarities would not occur. 
This same effect is present at the higher temperatures because 
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Comparative curves showing dielectric loss vs. volts per mil at three different temperatures; 
60 cycles—sine wave—total thickness 0.1855 in. 
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Fic. 21—SAMPLE No. 2—3/32-1N. OiL-TREATED PRESSBOARD 


Comparative curves showing per cent power factor vs. volts per mil at three different 
temperatures—60 cycles—sine wave—total thickness 0.1855 in. 
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Comparative curves showing dielectric loss vs. volts per mil at three different tempera- 
tures—60 cycles—sine wave—total thickness 0.199 in. 
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the ratio of the losses in the two samples 1s much less at the lower 
voltages than at the higher ones. These peculiarities observed 
for the losses are due to the decrease in power factor with in- 
creasing voltage for sample No. 2, as shown in Fig. 21. The 
set of curves for sample No. 2 shows that the pressboard was 
not weakening rapidly as the temperature was increased, but 
those for sample No. 2 show very large weakening effects due 
to increase of temperature. 

One is surprised to observe such large variations in the losses, 
power factors, and current values for the same insulations 
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Fic. 23—SAMPLE No. 3—3/32-1N. O1L-TREATED PRESSBOARD 


Comparative curves showing current vs. volts per mil at three different temperatures— 
60 cycles—sine wave—total thickness 0.199 in. 


under the same voltage and temperature conditions. The ex- 
planation of these variations is found in the quantity of absorbed 
moisture the samples contained. These three samples of oil- 
treated pressboard contained different amounts of absorbed 
moisture and for this reason their electrical properties were 
quite different. Samples No. 1, No. 2 and No. 3 contained 
1.0 to 1.5, about 0.5 and about 5.4 per cent free moisture, re- 
spectively. Since sample No. 2 had considerable drying it 
may be that certain effects were produced, due to this, that 
caused the power factors to behave as shown in Fig. 21. "This 
will be referred to in the next section, dealing with a study of the 
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experimental results. It may be asked, then, how much of the 
losses, power factors, and current, is due to moisture and how 
much is due to the material itself. The answer to this question 
has been determined as shown in the next section. 

C. Effect of Moisture in O1l-Treated Pressboard. In order to 
determine how the losses, power factors, and current for oil- 
treated pressboard are affected by the quantity of absorbed 
moisture, a number of samples of the same kind of pressboard 
as tested above was taken. These samples were about 30 cm. 
by 35 cm. cut from the regular 3/32-in. stock. They were 
placed in a closed can for about two weeks just prior to begin- 
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Comparative curves showing percent power factor vs. volts per mil at three different 
temperatures—60 cycles—sine wave—total thickness 0.199 in. | Upper curve, 85 deg. 
cent.; middle curve, 60 deg. cent.; lower curve, 28 deg. cent. 


ning the tests. During this period the samples had sufficient 
time to liberate or absorb moisture until all of them contained 
equal percentages. 

When a test was ready to be made, two sheets were taken 
out of the can. Two strips about 2.5 cm. by 30 cm. were cut 
from each sheet, and from the four strips thus obtained, eight 
samples, 2 cm. by 5 cm., were cut from various places. These 
small samples were placed, at once, in an air-tight weighing 
bottle. The test samples, 30 cm. square, were weighed at 
the same time the moisture samples were put in the air-tight 
weighing bottle. The square samples were then dried in air 
at 100 deg. cent. until they had lost the desired amount of mois- 
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ture. They were then weighed in an air-tight receptacle, and 
their weight determined before any moisture could be absorbed. 
After weighing, the samples were placed at once in good trans- 
former oil at about 65 deg. cent. in order to be sure that no 
moisture was absorbed by exposure to the air and to avoid 
the possibility of liberating appreciable quantities of water 
during impregnation at 65 deg. cent. From these data, the 
percentage loss of weight due to vaporizing moisture was de- 
termined. By securing the weights of these small moisture 
samples before and after drying them at about 90 deg. cent. 
in vacuo, it was possible to calculate the total free moisture 
they contained. Phosphorus pentoxide tubes were used to 
absorb the water liberated during the drying. This percentage 
of free moisture in the small samples was taken to represent the 
percentage cf absorbed moisture іп the test pieces. Subtracting 
from this value the value obtained above for the loss of weight 
due to drying in air at 100 deg. cent., one obtained the per- 
centage absorbed moisture still remaining in the test pieces 
during the tests. Absolutely correct results cannot be obtained 
by this method, but approximately correct percentages can be 
secured. 

In Figs. 25, 26 and 27 will be found results taken at 200 volts 
per mil and at three different temperatures on several sheets 
of pressboard containing different percentages of moisture. 
It is to be regretted that more points are not available through 
which the curves may be drawn. Sufficient points, however, 
were taken to give the general shape of the curves and to show 
the enormous influence absorbed moisture has on the losses, 
power factors, and current values for porous insulation capable 
of absorbing moisture. The value 0.5 per cent moisture was 
estimated from previous experience. Attention should be 
called to the point at 99 per cent power factor given in Fig. 27. 
At 150 volts per mil the recorded power factor was 99 
per cent, but while attempting to take the reading at 200 volts 
per mil the test pieces broke down. From previous experience, 
therefore, it was known that the power factor at 200 volts per 
mil and 85 deg. cent. could not have been less than 99 per 
cent. For this reason this point was used to give the direction 
of the curve near 100 per cent power factor. 

At lower voltages (50 to 100 volts per mil) there is a decided 
“ dip" in the curves similar to those shown in Fig. 27 at about 
2.0 per cent moisture. At the higher voltages (250 volts per 
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mil) and temperatures this “ dip” is not present. Too much 
space would be required to show all of these effects by means 
of curves, and for this reason they are omitted. It is question- 
able, therefore, whether all the moisture should be removed 
or not. Other interesting points will be brought out in the 
study of the experimental results given next. 


У. Stupy or EXPERIMENTAL RESULTS 


Empirical Equations. In order to study the subject more 
carefully, it will be advantageous to express the results in the 
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Fic. 25—OIL-TREATED 3/32-IN. PRESSBOARD 


Comparative curves showing diclectric loss vs. per cent moisture at three different tem- 
peratures and at 200 volts per mil—60 cycles—sine wave—average thickness of the seven 
samples used was 0.196 in. 


form of empirical equations. By this means, a comparison 
of the results leads to a better understanding of them and will 
show clearly the fundamental nature of all of the results given 
in this paper. In experimental results, the order in which the 
figures were given was dielectric loss, current, and power factor. 
This order will now be reversed, and equations for current 
and power factors followed by those for dielectric losses will 
be given as a function of the voltage, temperature, and per 
cent moisture. 
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Fic. 26—OIL-TREATED 3/32-1IN. PRESSBOARD 


Comparative curves showing current vs. percent moisture at three different tempera- 
tures and at 200 volts per mil—60 cycles—sine wave—average thickness of the seven 
samples was 0.196 in. 
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Fic. 27—OiL-TREATED 3/32-IN. PRESSBOARD 


Comparative curves showing percent power factor vs. per cent moisture at three dif- 
ferent temperatures and at 200 volts per mil—60 cycles—sine wave—average thickness 
of the seven samples was 0.196 in. 
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(a) Voltage Equations. 

1. Current vs. volts per mil. It has been found that the 
current values, J, as given by Figs. 9, 15, 20, and 23, can be 
expressed as a function of the voltage, V, by the general equation 


I = КИ + KV” (20) 


Ordinarily, at about room temperature and for fairly good 
insulation, the results can be expressed by the first term of equa- 
tion (20), so that the second term becomes zero. For these 


cases 
I = KiV (21) 


The second term of equation (20) represents the deviation from 
a straight line which is tangent to the curve at the origin. If 
I is expressed in milliamperes per sq. cm. and V in volts per 
mil, the following equations express the results nicely: 


Fig. 9 Varnished cloth—Sample No. 1—1 = 0.0000497 V 
“ 9— 2 « — * Мо. 2—1 = 0.0000465 У 
“6 0- * ç " No. 3—1 = 0.0000486 У 


15—Pressboard—Sample No. 1—53 deg. cent.—J = 0.0000453 V 
-H3.1X 10716 у 


4 15— Б — “ Мо. 1—80 deg. cent.—J = 0.0000458 У 
+ 2.5X 107" үз" 
“ 15— š — “ Мо. 1—103 deg. cent.—I = 0.0000492 V 


+ 4.0Х10-% ys 


“ 15— s — “ Мо. 1—127 deg. cent.—J = 0.0000604 V + ? 
“ 20— е -- 4 Мо. 2—27 deg. cent.—I = 0.0000567 V 
“ 20— * — “ Мо. 2—60 deg. cent.—J = 0.0000594V 
* 20— Š — “ No. 2—85 deg. cent.—1 = 0.0000603V 
“ 23— g — “ Мо. 3—28 deg. cent.—I = 0.0000577 V 
“ 23— Б — “ No. 3—60 deg. cent.—I = 0.0000673 V 
+ 1.24X 107? yi 
“ 23— ш — “ Мо. 3—85 deg. cent.—I = 0.000111 V 


+ 6.85 Х 10-8 уи 


Equation (21) shows that the current varies directly as 
the voltage. From the above equations, this is seen to be 
true with all samples tested at room temperature, and also 
true for some samples tested at higher temperatures. This 
means that the admittances of the test samples were constant 
when this equation was satisfied. In order for the admittance 
of a piece of insulation to remain constant the capacity and 
resistance must not change or they must change in such a way 
as to leave the admittance constant. It is more reasonable 
to believe that the first condition would be fulfilled rather than 
the second. 
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When equation (21) fails to represent the current passing 
through the insulation, then equation (20) will do it. When 
the current is rising faster than the voltage, as indicated by 
equation (20), it means that the insulation is weakening, and 
implies less satisfactory material than if the weakening effect 
were not present. It is doubtful if any insulation will prove 
satisfactory that needs equation (20) to represent the current 
passing through it. The equations tabulated above show 
that some of them are of the form (20) and, in these cases, the 
material broke down under test, while the others did not punc- 
ture. This suggests, therefore, that it is not at all unreason- 
able to judge the electrical value of an insulation merely by 
making observations of the current alone. The second term 
of equation (20) represents almost wholly, if not entirely, 
energy current. Part of the constant term also represents 
energy current. Pressboard sample No. 3 contained 5.38 per 
cent moisture, while sample No. 2 contained about 0.5 per 
cent, and one will notice from the above equations that this 
extra amount of moisture is responsible for large energy currents 
because the dielectric losses, as previously pointed out, were 
much larger for the former sample. 

2. Power factor vs. volts per mil. The power factors, as given 
by Figs. 11, 17, 21, and 24, can be expressed as a function of 
the voltage, V. by one of the following forms of equations: 


P-K (22) 
P = К, + К.У (23) 
Р = К, - К.У (24) 
P = К, -— К.И" (25) 
P = K, + К. €” (26) 


Е is the base of the Napierian logarithms. 

If P is the per cent power factor, and V the volts per mil, 
then the following equations represent the various curves given 
in the figures referred to above: 


Fig. 11—Varnished cloth—Sample No. 1—P = 21.5 
“ 11— * К — * No. 2—P = 18.2 
^ 11— ы МИ" Ж No. 3—P = 18.2 + 0.0068 V 
“ 17—Pressboard—Sample No. 1— 53 deg. cent.—P = 1.7 
“ 17— Б — . * No. 1— 80 deg. cent.—P = 3.0 
“ 17— е — 4 Мо. 1—103 deg. cent.—P = ? 
“ 17— E — “ No. 1—127 deg. cent.—P = 22-8-0.0136V 
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Fig. 21— 5 = “ No. 2— 27 deg. cent.—P = 3.0 
+ 8.26: 9004050 

“ 21— : — “ No. 2—60 дер. cent.—P = 3.5 
+ 10.3670: 008720 

“ 21— Б — "^ No. 2—85 deg. cent.—P = 4.0 
+ 16.5e 004629 
“ 24— i — “ No. 3—28 deg. cent.—P = 5.4 +00585V 
“ 24— " -- “ No. 3—60 deg. cent.—P =26.3+0.0196V 

“ 24— Ë — “ No. 3—85 deg. cent.—P = 100. 
—244, V -9: 428 


Referring to Fig. 17, it will be seen that no equation is given 
for the curve at 103 deg. cent. This curve first has an apparent 
decrease and then an increase of power factor. Curves of this 
type require a combination of two equations to express them. 
The equations which represent the power factor as a function 
of the voltage are quite varied over the range of conditions 
met with in the tests reported in this paper. The equations 
hold closely over the range of the tests; some of them cannot 
hold for low voltages, while others cannot apply for high volt- 
ages. They are valuable in so far as they give one an idea 
of the forms of the equations when the power factors are meas- 
ured over such wide conditions as were met in these tests. 
When equation (22) holds, the power factor does not change with 
voltage. From the numerical equations above, it is seen that 
this equation applied in several cases. Insulation which be- 
haves in this way will prove satisfactory as far as dielectric 
losses are concerned. Equations (23) and (25) are for power 
factors which increase with voltage, and (24) and (26) are for 
those which decrease with voltage. The numerical equations 
given shown that all four of the forms are required to express 
the results. The particular form of equation which will hold 
depends on the conditions of the test and on the nature of the 
insulation. It depends on these two things, because the power 
factor varies from zero to 100 per cent. In order for an equa- 
tion to represent the power factor completelv, it must be one 
which has these two limits as its asymptotes. The particular 
form of equation, then, will be influenced by the position of 
the power factor with respect to these two limits. Both the 
conditions of the test and the nature of the insulation determine 
the value of the power factor, as has already been pointed out. 
The power factor changes because the capacity and resist- 
ance vary. The results show, therefore, that in some cases 
these do not change, while in other cases, large variations are 
observed with voltage. One would think the increase in power 
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factors is due to heating effects. But the losses always produce 
heating effects, which are small in many cases, and hence, the 
power factor should always increase, if it changes at all with 
voltage. It was pointed out, however, that a surprisingly large 
decrease in power factor with increasing voltage was observed 
in the case of well-dried oil-treated pressboard. In this case the 
application of high-voltage stresses produces effects, the nature 
of which is not fully known. Just as mica filings are lined up 
under the influence of an electric field, so are the water and 
other movable materials in an insulation influenced. It may 
be that herein lies the explanation of certain electrical phe- 
nomena observed in connection with insulation. 

3. Watts vs. volts per mil. It is found that in almost all 
cases the watts (W) can be expressed as a function of the volt- 
age (V) fairly well by the equation 


W = Ky" (27) 


Referring to equation (19), if the power factor is independent 
of the voltage and the current directly proportional to it, then 
W should vary directly as the square of the voltage. This law 
is frequently assumed to be true and many calculations are 
made depending on this assumption. The table of equations 
given below will show that this square law does not hold in 
many cases. If the power factor increases with increasing 
voltage and the current varies directly as the voltage or faster 
than it, then the exponent n in equation (27) must be greater 
than two. The current has not been observed to vary less 
than the first power of the voltage, but the power factor fre- 
quently decreases with increasing voltage. In these cases, 
the exponent п must be less than two. The following table 
will show all three of these instances. W is expressed in watts 
per cu. cm. and V in volts per mil. 


Fig. 7—Varnished cloth—Sample No. 1—W = 4.90X 1079 у! 


7- % “— “ No. 2—W = 4.40X 10-8 yv 9 
“7 s “-- * No. 3—W = 1.87X10 у 
13— Pressboard Sample Хо.1--53 deg. cent.— W = 0.235 X 10 $ y2% 


13— — No. 1—80 deg. cent.— W =0.665 1079 y1% 
No. 1—103 deg.cent.— W =2.47 XX 1079 y188 
No. 1—127 deg.cent.— W —9.45X 1079 y'8 
No. 2—27 deg. cent.—W —15.6X1079 у! 
. 2—60 deg.'cent.—W =45.5 Ж 10-8 үн? 
No. 2—85 deg. cent.— W = 52.5 Ж 10-8 у!:33 
No. 3—28 deg. cent.— W =0.210 X 10 (2 
No. 3—60 deg. cent.— W =2.75 X10 y? 
22— — No. 3—85 deg. cent.—W = 3:85 Ж 10-8 (22 
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This table shows that the losses vary at least from the 1.32 
to the 2.52 power of the voltage, depending on the condition of 
the test and on the nature of the insulation. Comparing the 
current and power factor curves with the corresponding loss 
curves, it will be observed that the “ square" law holds fairly 
well where it should hold theoretically. When the power 
factor decreases with increasing voltage and the current varies 
directly as the voltageit will be noted that the same equation holds 
but the exponent is considerably less than two. In other cases, 
on account of the manner in which the current and power factor 
vary with the voltage, the exponent п is considerably greater 
than two. The samples of pressboard which contained the 
largest percentage of moisture gave the largest values for n, 
while the well-dried sample (No. 2) gave the smallest. As 
has been suggested already, pressboard sample No. 1 probably 
contained a little more moisture than sample No. 2, and it is 
seen that the exponent has larger values for the former sample 
than it has for the latter. In addition to this effect of moisture 
on the exponent m, the temperature at which the tests are 
made also affects the values of the exponent. In the same 
way, the moisture and temperature influences the value to be 
assigned for the constant K. 


(b) Temperature Equations. 

1. Current vs. temperature. The curves in Fig. 10 showing 
the current vs. temperature for varnished cloth can be repre- 
sented by the equation 


I = Ki + К, 6%” (28) 


while those for pressboard given in Fig. 16 can be represented 
by 
I = К, + К.Т" (29) 


It has already been mentioned that the points for the curves 
given in Fig. 10 do not form smooth curves, and for this reason, 
it is doubtful if equation (28) would represent the curves if the 
points were more consistent. It may be said that out of a 
large number of cases tried, equation (29) has been found to 
hold. For this reason, the latter equation is to be considered 
as the more probable one, to express the results. The follow- 
ing numerical equations express the results given in Figs. 10 
and 16. Т is expressed in degrees cent. and J in milliamperes 
per sq. cm. 
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Fig. 7—Varnished cloth—Sample №. 1—1 = 0.0085 +3.1 X 1075 е19т 
@ & 


— f — Hio No. 2—1 =0.0084 + 2.2 107% 0161 
< 7— ы “ — 4 No. 3—1 =0.0084 + 2.7 X 10-8 e161 
^ 16—Pressboard—Sample No. 1—100 VP M—I = 0.0045 + 5.3 

XK 107" 75% 
“ 16— 7 -- “ Мо. 1—150 РУРМ--І = 0.0068 + 1.55 
> 10718 T$75 
* 16— қ -- “ No. 1—200 VPM—I = 0.0092 
+ 7.3X 10-7760 
* 16— ш — “  No.1—250 VP M—I = 0.0117 


+ 1.36 X 10715 T$-% 


The constant terms in these equations represent that part of 
the current which does not change with temperature. The 
second terms, however, are seen to increase rapidly with the 
temperature. These second terms represent weakening ef- 
fects in the insulation, which is finally broken down due to them. 
These terms, then, probably represent almost entirely energy 
current, which is seen to increase about as the 6th power of 
the temperature. Consequently, for large values of T the 
weakening effects increase very rapidly. At low temperatures, 
the weakening effects are not so of much importance as at the 
higher temperatures. These same effects are noted for power 
factors and losses. 

2. Power factor vs. temperature. Since the current can be 
represented as some constant plus a term to represent weaken- 
ing effects, due to increased temperature, it is natural to look 
for the same kind of a law to represent the power factor as a 
function of the temperature. Referring to Figs. 12 and 18, it 
is seen that the shape of the curves is similar to that of the 
current curves showing the temperature effect. Аз a matter 
of fact, if P is the per cent power factor and T' the degrees 
cent., then 

P = K, + KT” (30) 


for the curves given in Figs. 12 and 18. The numerical equa- 
tions for the curves in Fig. 12 on varnished cloth are: 


Sample No. 1—P = 3.5 + 1.20X 10^? T*9 
р No. 2—P = 3.5 + 1.80x 107? T* 5 
Š No. 3—P = 3.5 + 0.29 X10? T* 5 
The curves shown in Fig. 18 are so nearly the same that the 
following equation represents an average curve through the 
points at the various temperatures: 


P = 1.6 + 1.25xX10-12 T $75 
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These equations hold nicely over the range tested, but they 
could not represent a curve extending from 0 to 100 per cent 
power factor for reasons pointed out in the section dealing with 
the voltage equations. These equations show that the weaken- 
ing effects, due to increase of temperature, are causing large 
increases in the power factors as well as in the magnitude of 
the currents. 

3. Watis vs. temperature. It would seem reasonable to 
“multiply the current and power factor equations together at 
any constant voltage in order to express the watts as a function 
of the temperature. This would yield the desired equation 
but since the current and power factor equations are alike for 
the curves given in this paper, Ц 1$ to be expected that loss 
equations will be of the same general form. This expectation 
is fulfilled, for if W is the watts per cu. cm. and T the degrees 
cent. as before, then 


W = К, + K,T" (31) 


The constant term represents the loss which does not change 
with temperature, while the second term is accounted for by 
the weakening effects due to the influence of temperature. 
The following equations show these effects to increase rapidly 
with temperature, and the curves in Figs. 8 and 14 represent 
the results graphically. 


Fig. 8—Varnished cloth—Sample No. 1—W = 0.020 + 6.8 Ж 10713 T$15 
“ 


8- “ “-- 4  No.2—W = 0.025 + 3.5X10- 9 T5 
“ 8— Б Кышы s No. 3—W = 0.020 + 97 X 10 -13T$-10 
^ 14—Pressboard—Sample No. 1—100 VP M—W = 0.0030 + 7.6 
X 10716 78:25 
“ 14— 4 -- “ No. 1—150 VP M—W = 0.0060 + 3.1 
X 1071 76-40 
“ 14— š — “ No. 1—200 VP M@—W = 0.0110 + 1.40 
Х 107147979 
“ 14— H — “ No.1—250 * —W = 0.0150 + 4.8 
X10-?T*95 


It should be stated that these equations do not fit the curves 
exactly, for at the higher temperatures, the equations give too 
low results. This tends to show that the temperature of the 
insulation was higher than that actually recorded, thus pro- 
ducing greater losses than indicated by the equations. The en- 
ergy dissipated in the insulation was sufficient for high dielec- 
tric losses to produce considerable heating effects. Now, these 
high losses occur at high temperatures and the rise of tempera- 
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ture of the insulation above that of the surrounding oil be- 
comes appreciable only at the higher temperatures, say above 
100 deg. cent. If this rise of temperature could have been taken 
into consideration, then it is probable that equation (31) would 
apply quite closely. Taking into account the deviations of 
the equations from the experimental curves, they seem to in- 
dicate that the rise of temperature of the test pieces above the 
surrounding oil was probably five or six degrees cent. This in- 
crease of temperature occurred during the time the potential 
was applied, which was not more than a few minutes in most 
cases. 

It is to be noted that exponent я for equation (31) is about 
equal to that for equations (29) and (30). The weakening 
effects, then, due to temperature, affect the current, power 
factor, and loss in the same way and they can be represented 
by the same general type of equation, thus showing the funda- 
mental nature of the effects due to temperature. 

(c) Moisture Equations. 

1. Current vs. per cent moisture. The general shape of the 
moisture curves shown in Figs. 25, 26, and 27 leads one to 
suspect that they are of the same nature as the temperature 
curves and that the same general form of equation ought to 
apply to both sets. It has been pointed out that there appears 
to be a noticeable increase in the power factors and losses at the 
lower voltages (50 voits per mil) for well-dried samples of press- 
board. At the higher voltages (200 to 250 volts per mil) this 
increase is not so noticeable as shown in the above figures. 
Consequently it is impossible for the general form of the tem- 
perature equations to apply exactly for moisture. Neglecting 
this peculiarity and considering the weakening effects due to 
the presence rather than the absence of moisture, the same 
general type of equation holds for both the temperature and 
moisture effects. So that, if X is tbe per cent moisture ab- 
sorbed in the pressboard and I the current in milliamperes 
per sq. cm., then 

I = К, + К.Х”" (32) 
The numerical equations юг the curves in Fig. 26 are | 


At 27.6 deg. cent.—I = 0.0101 + 9.0X1078x*® 
“ 60.2 deg. cent.—J = 0.0105 + 9.9 X 1075 x$?9 
* 85.4 deg. cent.—I = 0.0110 + 30.5 X 10-8 x5 @ 
It is to be observed that these equations also show that moisture 
causes weakening effects in insulation in much the same way 
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that increase in temperature does. In both cases the values 
for the exponent п are about the same, showing that weaken- 
ing effects increase even as much as the 5th or 6th power of 
the absorbed moisture. 

2. Power factor vs. per cent moisture. The general form of 
the equation representing power factor vs. per cent moisture 
is 

Р = К, + К.Х" (33) 
It is seen to be of the form (32). It holds only over a limited 
range, perhaps up to 85 per cent power factor. This shows 
that the power factor is changing in much the same way the 
current does. The following equations apply to the curves 
shown in Fig. 27: 


At 27.6 deg. cent.—P = 3.0 + 1.65 Ж 10-5 Х6% 


“ 60.2 deg. cent.—P 4.7 4-3.50X107?x*99 © 
“ 85.4 deg. cent.—P = 6.0 + 3.05 X 107? x*'» 
These equations show that the effect of moisture on the power 
factor is the same as the effect on the current. 
3. Watts vs. per cent moisture. The same form of equation 
also applies to the curves showing the dielectric loss vs. per 
cent moisture. That is, 


W = Ki + К.Х" 


The same limitations are to be placed upon this equation as 
were put on equation (32). The following equations apply to 
those curves given in Fig. 25: | 


At 27.6 deg. cent.—W 


0.035 + 1.45Х107%Х“% 
“ 60.2 deg. cent.—W = 0.050 + 2.65 Х10-%Х56 
“ 85.4 deg. cent.—W = 0.061 + 1.25 X 10-$ ХФ 
These equations show that the losses increase rapidly as the 
quantity of absorbed moisture increases. All of the moisture 
equations show clearly the harmful effects produced by it, and 
it is essential to look closely into this matter in studying in- 
sulation which absorbs moisture. 
It mav be said of the equations asa whole that the exponent 
n, and the constants, Кү and К», are greatly affected by the 
voltage, temperature and moisture conditions. There does not 
appear, however, to be any definite relation between these quan- 
tities and the three variables dealt with in this paper. The 
equations reveal the fact that the nature of the increased con- 
ductivity is the same for both temperature and moisture. This 
lends strength to the belief that moisture may be responsible 
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for a large part of the phenomena observed. This is also further 
strengthened by the fact that the currents, power factors, and 
losses, increase many fold in the neighborhood of 100 deg. cent. 
and especially above this temperature. This temperature is a 
critical point for water at atmospheric pressure, but it would 
require over 100 deg. cent. to boil water in extremely small 
capillary tubes such as exist in porous insulation. If the 
moisture is entrapped in an insulation that is only slightly 
porous, then it could not be eliminated by evaporation so easily. 
Consequently, when the temperature of the insulation is, say 
125 deg. cent., the moisture may show decided increases in con- 
ductivity that do not show up below 100 deg. cent. Since most 
of the losses are due to the absorbed moisture it is reasonable 
to believe that they are to a great extent in the moisture itself 
rather than in the insulation. This means that the temperature- 
rise occurs in the former before it does in the latter. Not more 
than 12 cu. cm. of moisture existed in any of the test samples 
considered in this paper and for this reason the losses could ap- 
parently produce marked changes in the insulation. As a 
matter of fact, probably little change took place in the material 
itself and almost the whole change probably was due to 
the increased conductivity of the moisture on account of 
the heating effects within it. It is advisable, therefore, to 
look carefully into the nature of the foreign material an in- 
sulation contains, whether this material be moisture or other 
harmful substances. The equations show that the weakening 
effects increase as the Sth or 6th power of the temperature 
and moisture. So that, if the moisture is present to only a few 
per cent, these effects become excessive and the increase of tem- 
perature magnifies them still more. With such an unstable 
condition of the insulation as here indicated, it is to be expected 
-that the effective temperature of the insulation, for high losses, 
will be higher than recorded by a thermometer placed under the 
oil against the test terminal. For this reason the equations may 
not hold exactly over the whole range for the various curves. 
Considering everything, the equations represent the results as 
well as one can desire. As a whole, the results point to a con- 
ductivity of an electrolytic nature. 

There are many other things to which attention might be 
given, but this will not be done in the present paper. It is to 
be hoped that in a future paper further results of the work 
on dielectric losses, especially regarding the effect of frequency 
on them, may be given. 
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Accuracy of Results. It willbe well to devote a short space to 
the consideration of the accuracy of the results given in this 
paper. Both the current and voltage can be measured to 
within one or two per cent, but the largest error is introduced 
by the measurement of the minor axes, b’, of the ellipses on the 
photographic plates. Referring to the illustrations in Plate СХТ, 
it will be seen that no great difficulty would be encountered in 
measuring b' for illustrations 3, 4, 5 and 6. The measurement 
of b' for photographs 1 and 2 might be in error as much as five 
per cent. If one desires to check the measurements given in 
the paper for these illustrations, he may do so in order to see 
how accurate the measurements can be made. Experience in 
making these measurements will be found valuable. It should 
be said that the measurements can be made on the originals with 
a greater precision than on these reproductions. For low power 
factors, as shown in the first two illustrations, each point for 


dielectric loss may be in error by V1? x2? + 5?=5.5 per cent. 
One, two, and five per cent are used, respectively, for the errors 
due to voltage, current, and power factor measurements. When 
points for a curve are taken it is probably true that a point taken 
off an average curve will not be in error by more than about 2.5 
per cent. Certainly, with the larger power factors this precision 
can be obtained with the cyclograph. An accuracy of the cyclo- 
graph equivalent to this is quite satisfactory for the kind of work 
to which this apparatus is adapted. . 


V. CONCLUSIONS 

The following conclusions are arrived at as a result of this 
investigation on dielectric losses: 

1. The successful application of the cyclograph in determin- 
ing dielectric losses in insulations is amply demonstrated by 
the results given in this paper. | 

2. For good insulation the current should vary directly as 
the applied voltage. If the current increases more rapidly 
than this, it- will show weakening properties. 

3. The dielectric losses vary over wide limits, depending on 
the conditions of the tests and the nature of the insulations. 
The losses show clearly the electrical value of an insulation. 

4. The results given in the paper show that the power factor 
of insulation may vary from about 2 to 99 per cent. The 
nature of the insulation and the conditions of the tests determine 
its value. 
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5. It is shown that the watts do not vary as the square of 
the voltage, but may vary from the 1.32 to the 2.52 power of 
the voltage. 

6. The weakening effects in insulation, as shown by the 
dielectric losses, power factors, and currents, may increase as 
much as the 5th or 6th power of the temperature. 

7. The weakening effects in pressboard, and very likely 
other water-absorbent insulations, may also increase as much 
as the 5th or 6th power of the per cent absorbed moisture. 
When the free moisture is above 3 per cent the weakening ef- 
fects due to its presence are quite pronounced. 

8. Empirical equations are derived that will express the 
dielectric losses, currents, and power factors, as functions of 
the voltage, temperature, and absorbed moisture. 
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DiscussioN ом “Ам INVESTIGATION OF DIELECTRIC LOSSES 
WITH THE CATHODE Ray TuBE”’ (MINTON), DEER PARK, 
Mb., Jurv 2, 1915. 


H. W. Fisher and R. W. Atkinson: I believe the company 
with which the writers are associated was one of the first in this 
country to make extensive experiments relative to dielectric 
losses in cables and insulating materials. 

After receiving valuable suggestions from the Bureau of 
Standards, special apparatus was designed for this work, which 
in connection with a vibration galvanometer was found to give 
very satisfactory results in determining dielectric losses, power 
factors, a-c. capacitance, etc. With this apparatus, varnished 
cambric manufactured by different companies was tested and 
power factors obtained at ordinary temperatures ranging 
between 4 and 20 per cent. А special apparatus was designed 
by means of which single thicknesses of insulating materials 
could be tested and also another apparatus in which the dielec- 
tric properties of insulating compounds could be determined. 
Later a Rowland dynamométer was adapted as а very sensitive 
wattmeter, for measuring energy losses at high voltages. 

Experimental cables, made with varnished cambric of high die- 
lectric loss, when subjected to excessive voltages, gradually be- 
came hotter and hotter until burn-outs occurred, whereas 
similar cables made with material of small dielectric loss and 
subjected to the same test, scarcely became warm. 

Many different tests were made and the results carefully 
investigated in order to determine the best materials to use and 
the best methods of treatment of different dielectrics, etc. Some 
of the results of these tests have appeared in one or more papers 
presented by the authors at previous meetings of the A. I. E. E. 
А careful study of the results of all these experiments made оп 
a great variety of materials manufactured or treated in different 
ways showed how dielectric losses can be reduced to a minimum, 
thereby insuring serviceable and efficient manufactured products. 

Referring once more to the paper of the author, we find that 
the tests given were made on samples of varnished cloth and press- 
board. As we have had no experience with the latter material, 
our comments will refer to tests of varnished cloth, dry paper 
as used in telephone cables, and saturated paper as used in 
electric light and power cables. 

After carefully examining the results of the author's exper- 
iments on different samples of varnished cloth, we find that these 
are practically in agreement with tests made by us. The power 
factor of cables insulated with varnished cloth does not change 
appreciably with increase of voltage up to the operating voltage 
of the cable. Аз the voltages are increased above this point a 
slight increase in the power factor takes place, the rate of in- 
crease becoming greater as the voltage approaches the point of 
rupture. 

We also find that the power factor increases with rise of 
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temperature in somewhat the same way as shown by the author 
in Fig. 12. It should be borne in mind that in the case of var- 
nished cloth, lower power factors can be obtained by the appli- 
cation of high temperatures for a long time, but such a treat- 
ment if carried to excess injures the mechanical properties of 
the cloth, thereby making the cables more liable to injury from 
bending during the process of installation. 

We have found that the capacitance of varnished cloth cables 
does not appreciably change with voltage or temperature up 
to the point where a marked change occurs in the power factor. 
By the use of the term capacitance we mean the capacitance as 
measured by a-c. method and not that as usually measured by 
the discharge deflection galvanometer method. The apparent 
capacitance as measured by the latter method increases very 
rapidly with rise of temperature. 

In the case of dry core telephone cables the percentage of 
moisture in the paper may very much affect the insulation re- 
sistance, and the apparent electrostatic capacity, and the tem- 
perature coefficients of these. А statement of the amount of 
moisture contained is somewhat arbitrary, because further mois- 
ture can always be eliminated from dry paperin any condition, 
until complete charring is reached. Our results on this material 
are, in general, similar to those given in Figs. 26 and 27 of the 
paper, except that any increase in moisture produces some 
increase in capacitance and in power factor. However, as 
shown in these curves, the effect upon these properties is very 
slight for a small amount of moisture and the effect is much less 
at low temperatures than at high. One half of one per cent 
moisture in the paper of any cable does not increase the apparent 
capacitance much above that of the same cable where the amount 
of moisture has been eliminated as far as possible without char- 
ring the paper. Asthe percentage of moisture becomes greater, 
the apparent capacitance increases at a greater and greater rate 
at ordinary temperatures, and becomes excessive at high tem- 
peratures. The true capacitance also increases with increase 
of moisture and temperature, but at a much less rate. The 
effect of moisture as shown in our tests on dry paper is also 
similar to the data given in Fig. 27, except that the power factor 
at low temperatures is lower for dry paper and there is no dip 
in the curve. ‘We have, however, found, in tests made on many 
compounds, that there is а temperature at which the power 
factor is a minimum. 

In the case of saturated-paper-insulated cables we have 
found that the power factor and capacitance vary with voltage 
and temperature in much the same way as already shown in the 
case of varnished cloth, the principal difference being that the 
power factor of paper-insulated cables at low temperatures is 
very much less than that of varnished cloth. Of course, the 
materials used and the method of treatment, both in the case 
of varnished cloth and of paper, very much affect the absolute 
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value of the power factor, but without influencing the general 
characteristics just described. The general effect of moisture in 
saturated-paper-insulated cables is similar to that described by 
the author for treated pressboard. 

We have found that dielectric loss in some few cases measured 
at low temperatures varies directly with frequency, whereas at 
high temperatures where the loss has been considerable, there 
is slight variation with frequency. These results were obtained 
from tests within the limits of 25 and 60 cycles. 

The importance of dielectric loss lies in the fact that it pro- 
duces heat and thus still further increases the temperature of 
the cables. This is most serious at high voltages, because for 
the same power factor, the energy loss is then so much greater. 
The Institute Standardization Rules take account of this by 
allowing different limiting temperatures for cables operating at 
different voltages. 

A. S. McAllister: The author states that the loss varies with 
a power of the voltage ranging from 1.3 to 2.5. The loss 
should be expected to vary at some power of the voltage not less 
than 2. It is not improbable that the tests at higher voltages 
were made on materials physically different from those used in 
the tests at lower voltages, the change in the character of the 
material being brought about by the increased temperature. 
If as the temperature is increased the conductivity of the ma- 
terial decreases the loss will vary at a power of the voltage less 
than 2. If, however, the conductivity increases with increas- 
ing temperature, the loss will vary at a power of the voltage 
greater than 2. I should like to ask the author if the change in 
conductivity with change in temperature has any bearing on 
the cases reported by him. 

John P. Minton: That point is explained in the paper. 

W. I. Middleton and С. L. Dawes: Mr. Minton has, we be- 
lieve, underrated the information obtainable from low-voltage 
d-c. measurements of the resistance and of the capacity of insu- 
lating materials. In connection with cables we have found in 
many cases that the insulation resistance drops materially after 
the insulation has been subjected to electrostatic stress, especially 
if the stress is carried near or to the breakdown point. We 
have found that the ability of the insulation to recover its initial 
resistance 15 a means of determining as to whether it has been 
permanently injured by over-stress or not. Certain high grades 
of insulation show no appreciable drop in insulation resistance 
after being subjected to high stress. These facts are borne out 
to a certain extent by Figs. 7 and 13 in the paper, where the total 
loss increases faster than the voltage squared. The hysteresis 
loss is of course included in the losses as shown in these figures. 

We have further found that the d-c. capacity increases with 
stress and also if a high condition of stress is reached, the capacity 
may not return to its initial value. Similar results are shown 
by the author in Figs. 15 and 23 where the current increases 
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faster than the voltage and alsoin the statement of conclusion 2 
Бу Mr. Minton. These effects have a very important bearing 
upon cable testing, for by the insulation and capacity measure- 
ments, too severe testing of the insulation can be detected. 

In Tables I and II are given data illustrative of these effects. 


TABLE I—WIRES SHOWING RESULTS OF STRESS. 
MEGOHMS IN 1000 FT. 


Before | 2500 5000 5000 
Test | Feet | volt- volts volts After volts After 
No. age 1min.| Imin. | 2hr. | 5 min. | 2hr. 


—— | ———áá— | €—— | ———— | ——— | —ÀMM | —— T | ——r | a — 


1562 | 14,500 | 14,500 | 7,500 | 11,500 
1547 | 22,000 | 22,000 | 16,000 | 18,000 


Megohms in 
Break- 1000 ft. after 
down repair, 4000 


volt- volts, one 
age min. 
6 3560 | 4,800 4620 13,000 4400 
7 1425 | 3,500 3440 12,000 4470 
8 2350 | 9,000 9015 15,000 8425 
9 2750 | 7,660 7660 15,000 9150 
10 2400 | 2,950 2740 7,500 2810 


TABLE II—WIRES SHOWING RESULTS OF STRESS. 
MICROFARADS PER 1000 FT. 


Before volt- [After 5000 volts 


Feet . age test for 1 min. 
3150 0.126 0.130 
2176 0.146 0.150 
2470 0.130 0.134 
2925 0.130 0.133 
2715 0.120 0.124 


In impregnated paper cables, high insulation resistance and 
high dielectric strength rarely occur simultaneously. А high 
insulation resistance may mean a low degree of impregnation 
and consequently low dielectric strength. This is due not only 
to insufficiency of insulating compound, but to the fact that the 
dry paper is more or less brittle and becomes injured mechanically 
with handling. An increase in the amount of impregnating 
material may reduce the insulation resistance but increase the 
dielectric strength of the cable. Thus it can be seen that con- 
siderable information is obtainable from low-voltage measure- 
ments. 

As a matter of interest to ourselves we have measured insula- 
tion losses upon commercial lengths of cable by means of a 
portable wattmeter. The current coil was connected in the 
ground lead going to the sheath and the voltage was stepped 
down by means of a potential transformer. The inductance 
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of the potential coil of the instrument was made negligible by 
connecting a high non-inductive resistance in series with it. 
Although we did not know the phase angle of this particular 
potential transformer, the maximum error from this source, 
computed from the phase angles of similar transformers, did not 
exceed 5 per cent. We soon expect to be in a position to check 
these results by another method. Of course, this method would 
not be applicable to the small samples tested by Mr. Minton. 

F. W. Peek, Jr.: Mr. Minton’s paper shows clearly the great 
importance of thoroughly drying and removing occluded air 
from insulations before putting them into apparatus; the impor- 
tance of operating at moderate temperature; and the necessity 
of keeping apparatus free from moisture. The chief use of loss 
measurements in practise is to check the condition of the insula- 
tion before it is put into use. 

It may be of interest to compare the mechanism of loss in 
gaseous, liquid and solid insulations.* 

In oil, and particularly in air, there is very little loss until local 
breakdown is reached. The loss in brush discharge or corona 
then increases directly as the square of the excess voltage above 
the critical voltage. With solid insulations, loss appears as soon 
as voltage is applied. The loss may be due to: | 

(1) The so-called dielectric hysteresis or lag of the flux behind 
the e. m. f. due to some molecular action. 

(2) The loss due to conduction. Practically all solid insula- 
tions absorb moisture to a greater or less extent. The capillary 


x tubes and microscopic interstices, etc., in the 


structure become filled with moisture and 

| i | | gases. In the non-homogeneous structure 
| this makes a complicated arrangement of 
Fic. 1 capacities and resistances in series and in 


multiple, as shown diagrammatically in Fig. 1. 
The losses due to (1) should vary as the чн of the voltage 
and approximately as the frequency. 


р: = aje 


The losses due to (2), Fig. 1, a, vary as the square of the voltage 
and approximately as the square of the frequency when the 
resistance is small and constant. 


Thus 
р = afte’ 


The loss due to (2), Fig. 1, b, must vary as the square of the 
voltage, if the resistance remains constant, but is independent 
of the frequency. 


bs = а; e2 
The total loss may then be made up of a number of components, 


thus: 
р = bi + р + рз = а ёў + а её р + аз е? 


*For more extensive data, etc., see ЕВ VII, "Dielectric Phenom- 
ena in High-Voltage Engineering". 
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In poor insulation, or in insulation containing moisture, the loss 
may increase at a greater rate than the square of the voltage, as 
the resistance will decrease with increasing voltage. 

In homogeneous insulations in good condition the last two 
terms are small and the expression for loss becomes 


p=aef 
and for certain insulations 
b = ae (f + c) 


I believe that the deviations from the square law in Mr. 
Minton’s paper are due to the conditions of the insulation. 
From examination of a considerable number of experimental 
data obtained by myself and others I have found that 


b = ae f 


is generally followed, or, putting this in the gradient, g kv./mm., 
in place of e, 


p = b g f 10-8 watts per cu. cm. 


At 25 deg. cent. b is 


2 to 15 for oiled pressboard—depending upon the quality ог kind. 
5 for glass. 
7 to 10 for varnished cambric. 


The values for varnished cambric were obtained for 60 cycles 
and 40,000 to 100,000 cycles. The values at the high frequencies 
were calculated from measurements made by Mr. Alexanderson.* 
These values follow very closely the square law. 

The loss and, therefore, b, increases approximately with increas- 
ing temperature in the form 


b= Кі" 


where ¢ is the absolute temperature in deg. cent. 
For varnished cambric 


b = 1.2 По 10—26 
or 
p = 1.2 р? t" 10-32 watts/cu. cm. 


*Proceedings Radio Engineers, June, 1914. 
“Dielectric Phenomena in High-Voltage Engineering”, pages 185-187. 
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In some cases for insulations like varnished cambric I have 
noted that the equation sometimes takes the form 


b = b g° (f + c) 


Charles L. Fortescue: Mr. Minton's paper is an example of 
the tendency to consider the problem of insulation in a scientific 
spirit. Itisonly in recent years that it has dawned on the minds 
of engineers that the problem of insulation is a subject that is 
capable of scientific treatment, and that good results will be 
obtained by considering it in this spirit. I may say that Dr. 
Ryan mentioned today an example of applying a simple principle 
of insulation to the problem of insulating apparatus for high- 
voltage testing, and he informed me that he had a great deal of 
trouble before applying this principle, but that after he had ap- 
plied it he had no further trouble. It is necessary, however, in 
order to take full advantage of insulating materials, to determine 
their dielectric properties, and this is what Mr. Minton is show- 
ing us how to do. There are other methods of measuring the 
losses in insulation that are equally as good as far as commercial 
results go, but the advantage of this particular method seems to 
me to lie in the fact that it presents us with a graphic record of 
the test in the form of a Lissajous figure which may Бе an ellipse 
or something else. It occurred to me that we could obtain the 
analysis of current and e.m.f. from the Lissajous figure by 
applying a method similar to those which Mr. Chubb has brought 
out in some articles recently in the electrical journals, and an 
actual analysis of the operation of the dielectric could then be 
obtained. 

By the method outlined in the paper we are enabled to deter- 
mine whether any changes take place in the dielectric properties 
of the material during the cycle, which is a very important point. 
On account of its lack of inertia, the cyclograph may be used to 
determine the action of dielectric materials at very high #е- 
quencies, which, in connection with the effect of distorted waves 
on insulation, is a subject which has been given but very little 
consideration. It is very interesting to note that the dielectric 
losses may be expressed in terms of moisture and temperature 
by a very simple equation. 

Mr. McAllister brought up the point that in his opinion the 
dielectric loss should be proportional to the square of the volt- 
age. I do not think there is any reason for this assumption. 
The dielectric loss will not depend upon resistance in the true 
sense. When we talk of the a-c. resistance in the dielectric, 
we are simply using an expression based on the voltage component 
in phase with the current, and the actual loss may consist of a 
molecular loss which is due, one might say, to the polarization or 
displacement in the molecule itself, that is, toa change in the con- 
figuration of the electrons, but there is no reason to suppose that 
the loss due to any change in configuration is directly proportional 
to the square of the voltage. 
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W. С. Arsem: The subject of dielectric loss is assuming more 
importance as engineers are beginning to recognize its bearing 
on the quality of insulating materials. It is now realized that 
many failures of insulation are due to the cumulative effects of 
dielectric loss. If insulation be used under conditions such that 
the rate of dielectric loss, as heat, is greater than the rate of 
dissipation of heat by conduction and radiation, the temperature 
wil rise. But the dielectric loss increases with rise of tempera- 
ture, so that the insulation keeps getting hotter until it is melted, 
charred or punctured. 

Mr. Minton is to be congratulated upon having perfected an 
apparatus by which a full set of measurements may be made in a 
short time. Ihopefull advantage will be taken of this apparatus 
and method to secure some accurate data on dielectric losses in 
pure and easily reproducible materials, such as mica, glass and 
oils at different frequencies, voltages and temperatures, and also 
different thicknesses of insulation. Such data would help to 
establish some theory of dielectric loss which would correlate 
all known phenomena and facilitate the improvement of insulat- 
ing materials. 

The theories that have been proposed to account for the prop- 
erties of imperfect dielectrics fall into three general classes: 
First, the inhomogeneity theory of Maxwell, according to which 
an imperfect dielectric is assumed to be made up of portions 
having different dielectric constants and specific resistances. 
Second, the hysteresis theory which is based an the view that 
the dielectric displacement is not determined by the instantan- 
eous value of the applied potential, but depends upon the previous 
history of the dielectric. Тһе behavior of an imperfect dielec- 
tric in an electric field is not exactly analogous to that of iron in a 
magnetic field, for in a dielectric the final value of the displace- 
ment remains proportional to the potential, except that there 
is a time-lag. The loss per cycle in a dielectric, moreover, de- 
pends on the length of the cycle. A theory of viscous hysteresis 
has been developed by Pellat, in France, and von Schweidler, in 
Austria, which has been applied with some success in special cases. 

The third theory advanced is the ionic theory. It assumes 
that in a perfect dielectric there is no conductivity in the ordinary 
sense, but only a practically instantaneous displacement of one or 
more electrons in each molecule when a potential difference is 
applied. In an imperfect dielectric, however, there are also ions 
of molecular dimensions resulting from the dissociation of the 
dielectric itself or impurities. "These ions are responsible for 
residual charges, dielectric losses and the apparent variation of 
the dielectric constant with frequency. 

The ionic theory is rapidly gaining favor, and to my mind is 
the most likely to prove correct. 

In reference to Mr. Peek's remarks, just before his closing, it 
might be supposed from what he said, that it had been estab- 
lished that the loss depends upon the frequency and is in exact 
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proportion to it, but I do not believe that any results have been 
obtained yet which prove it conclusively. In fact, some data 
which have been obtained very recently in research work show 
that the relation is not linear. The ionic theory would indicate 
quite a different relation. 

H. J. Ryan: The cathode ray tube has two familiar traits 
that are virtually its own: (1) Tracing cyclograms that furnish 
wave forms, cyclic energies, and power factors. (2) Condensers 
are employed exclusively for the voltage and current controls. 
In most work these control condensers are comparatively in- 
expensive and free of frequency and resistance errors. The 
tubes may, therefore, be used for indicating values at high 
voltages and sustained high frequencies, or at the highest 
frequencies in steadily recurring transients. By these two 
traits the cyclograph offers special advantages for the measure- 
ment of small powers applied at high voltages over the widest 
range of frequency. It has been found quite feasible and con- 
venient to use the cvclograph without changing any of its adjust- 
ments to measure the voltage, current and power factor employed 
in corona formation about the same conductor at 60 and again 
at 180,000 cycles. 

When we began to use high-frequency sources for experi- 
mental work and study, in our laboratory, we were distressed 
to find that it was difficult to provide insulating supports for 
the main electrodes carrying voltages of 50,000 and more. The 
conductors, a half inch 1n diameter and more, delivering such 
voltages, when supported on glass rods, glass or porcelain in- 
sulators or insulators of the usual refractory materials that 
might be employed, would cause such insulators to crack and 
fall to pieces. For the time being, cotton threads were the only 
enduring insulators and these conductors were thereby supported. 
That, of course, was very unsatisfactory. Then it occurred to 
us that the Fortescue-Farnsworth principle brought out beauti- 
fully in their paper and a demonstration of which I had witnessed 
in Mr. Fortescue's laboratory with high voltages at 60 cycles, 
was even more available at these higher cycles. By this prin- 
ciple, we eliminated the atmosphere that causes over-stresses, 
substituting all such atmosphere with solid dielectric. By the 
use of this principle every source of trouble in supporting con- 
ductors carrying high voltages at sustained high frequency 
completely disappeared. There should be no great difficulty 
in providing insulators Фог delivering, in so far as there will be 
occasion to deliver, the higher voltages at the higher frequencies. 

R. P. Jackson (by letter): Mr. Minton's paper verifies sim- 
ilar data obtained in an entirely different way.  Fig.21 gives 
curves of power factor of oil-treated pressboard at different 
temperatures and voltages. The rise of power factor with 
temperature is perfectly natural, and is generally characteristic 
of most insulation. The falling of power factor with rise of 
voltage, however, is not characteristic of all insulation and is 
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a feature which was hard to believe when betrayed by our own 
investigations. For that reason, the data were taken over several 
times to verify the fact. The results remained the same, how- 
ever, and the next problem is to find an explanation. In general, 
insulation having leakage has something of a coherer character- 
istic which causes apparent drop of resistance with rise of voltage, 
with consequent increase of losses more rapidly than the square 
of the voltage. Insulation having losses rising more rapidly 
than the square of the voltage, therefore, has a normal and 
readily explained loss and power factor curve. When the losses 
rise less rapidly than the square of the voltage and with a falling 
power factor with rise of voltage, there is evidently some polar- 
izing element which is difficult to explain. Incidentally, this 
feature is highly desirable in insulation. We should like to 
know if any physical or chemical explanation has been offered, 
covering this feature. 

H. W. Fisher: In the discussion by Professor Dawes and 
Doctor Middleton, the statement is made that in testing certain 
cables there was a great difference in the insulation resistance 
before and after the high-voltage test. I would like to ask 
Mr. Dawes what kind of insulation was used in the cables tested. 
We are meeting specifications which require that the insulation 
resistance before and after the voltage test shall differ by only 
a small amount. In wires insulated with certain kinds of 
material there might be a change in the insulation resistance 
before and after the voltage test, but in the case of saturated- 
paper-insulated cables, when tested at from two anda half 
to three times the working pressure, the insulation resistance 
test made after the application of high voltage would be practi- 
cally the same as that made before, provided the temperature 
of the cable has not changed during the application of high 
voltage. This may occur if the high-voltage test lasts for half 
an hour. 

Chester L. Dawes and W. I. Middleton: In each of the in- 
stances cited the insulations were thirty per cent rubber com- 
pounds. The insulations that show such decided drops in 
resistance were low-voltage compoends not designed for the 
voltages to which they were subjected. Consequently, they 
were overstressed. On the other hand, the insulations which 
showed little or no drop in resistance were made of our high- 
tension compounds, designed to withstand high voltages without 
becoming overstressed. Both contain the same proportion of 
Para rubber (30 per cent), but the different characteristics are 
due entirely to the proportionate amounts of mineral ingredients 
added. 

Clayton H. Sharp: It seems to me it 1$ very important, for 
the general utilization of the details Mr. Minton has developed, 
to have certain means of exciting the tubes. Mr. Minton refers 
to a number of means in his paper. I think if we could hear a 
little more of the most practical way of doing it that it might be 
interesting. 
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C. W. Davis: The loss of energy in the dielectric is, as Mr. 
Minton has said, an exceedingly important matter and knowledge 
of it is necessary for the proper use of insulating materials. There 
are so many factors entering into the problem of insulation that 
this particular factor, viz., energy loss, may, and sometimes does, 
receive undue weight. Enough is known of insulating materials 
at the present time to permit of the selection of insulating ma- 
terials of low energy loss which are more or less suitable for any 
given purpose. To find the material that is exactly suitable is 
a different problem and the material which.is exactly suitable 
under one set ofconditions is anything but suitable under another. 
It is doubtful if there is any one material that will answer in the 
fullest degree all of the requirements, even in a relatively limited 
field of manufacture such as high-voltage cables. А cable that 
is laid in winter has very different demands upon the insulation 
than one laidinsummer. A cable required for operation in very 
hot ducts will have to operate on a different portion of the 
temperature-energy loss curve than a cable laid under water. 
Material of relatively high energy loss may at times be the only 
logical selection where some other desirable physical character- 
istic becomes the controlling factor. 

It is not obvious from reading the description of the improved 
form of Professor Ryan’s power-factor indicator and the method 
of using it, why Mr. Minton should have preferred this method 
to that of the electrostatic wattmeter. To be sure, the latter 1s 
more or less troublesome to handle. However, it would appear 
to require much less space than the apparatus here described. 
An additional advantage of the electrometer is that it is direct 
reading. It is possible to build electrostatic instruments for 
measuring small losses in insulating materials which with air 
insulation at atmospheric pressure can be used in measurements 
up to 20,000 volts. With compressed air ог gas as suggested by 
Rayner, and used by Tschernyschoff (Е.Т.?. June 4, 1914, 
page 656), or with oil insulation, the measurements may be made 
at much greater voltages. Even low-voltage electrometers may 
be used with air condensers as potential dividers and while more 
troublesome are perhaps justifiable where more accurate results 
are desired.  Besides,it would seem possible by superimposing 
an electric field upon the moving element, in the manner used by 
Fortescue*inthecondenser terminal, to so largely reduce the stress 
at the edge of the needle as to overcome the difficulty from corona, 
though the consequent loss of pull on the needle would have to 
be compensated for by largely increased sensitivity. 

Bridge methods have also been used with success up to 10,000 
or 20,000 volts. Monash (Annalen der Physik, Vol. 22, 1907, 
page 905), succeeded in using a series bridge method success- 
fully up to 12,000 volts. But the difficulties met with by 
Monash at high voltages are very considerably reduced in other 
bridge arrangements. 

In the laboratories of the company with which the writer is 


* Trans. А. I. E. E. 1913, Vol. XXXII, Part I, p.893. 
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connected we have made use of bridge methods for examining 
insulating materials for a number of years past (TRANS. 
A. I. E. E., 1907, Vol. XXVI, Part II, page 997), and more 
recently have made use of the Rowland dynamometer up to 
100,000 volts and the electrostatic wattmeter up to 20,000 volts 
for measurements of the same general type as described by 
Mr. Minton. 

The peculiar behavior of insulating material such as that noted 
in Fig. 21 of Mr. Minton’s paper has been noted by us with oil- 
impregnated paper in one or two instances. The falling off of 
power factor with increased stress, however, is much less marked 
than with the material here referred to. The decrease of power fac- 
tor with increasing stress was, however, asin Fig. 21, more marked 
at high temperatures than at low temperatures. So exceptional 
were these results that we have felt inclined to suspend judg- 
ment as to their credibility until we received further evidence. 
Mr. Minton’s confirmatory results are therefore of much in- 
terest to us. 

John P. Minton: Inregardto Messrs. Fisher and Atkinson’s 
discussion, they have taken up a number of examples that I 
intended to give, but neglected to do so on account of the length 
of the paper and the amount of material I had to present. I 
am glad, however, that these things have been brought up in 
connection with this discussion. They refer to the amount of 
moisture that an insulator contains, and I believe say that 
the results are more or less arbitrary, depending on the actual 
moisture present. The moisture I have dealt with in the paper 
is free moisture and not combined. You can eliminate the 
combined moisture by heating to a sufficiently high temperature 
to cause charring effects. That part of the moisture I have not 
considered at all, simply the free moisture which exists in the 
insulation, and which was determined with sufficient accuracy 
as described in the paper. Messrs. Fisher and Atkinson also 
referred to some results they had at 30 and 60 cycles. Results 
I have taken from 30 to 420 cycles show some very interesting 
facts. Later I hope to be able to publish some of these results. 

Mr. Dawes said that I apparently underestimated the im- 
portance of steady potential effects. "These effects I have not 
gone into in the paper, because the a-c. phenomena are far in 
excess of any d-c. effects that I noticed. I do not wish any- 
body to think we have underestimated anything whatever, be- 
cause my experience has taught me not to underestimate any 
phenomena until they have been subjected to test. 

Mr. Peek referred to the mechanism of dielectric conduction, 
the effects of frequency, and breakdown voltage, etc. "These 
effects I have gone into, but on account of the length of the 
paper I left them out, hoping some one else would bring them 
up. Theresults that I have, showing the influence of frequency, 
however, will bring out certain effects which Mr. Peek spoke 
of as to the combination of capacities and resistances, and will 
also bring out the effect to which Mr. Dawes referred. 
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Mr. Fortescue inquired about the deflection being directly 
proportional to the voltage for the current deflection. He 
speaks of it as a velocity deflection. 
That 15 what Mr. Ryan referred to 
in his first paper in 1911. What I 
have called the current condensers he 
called velocity condensers. The way 
that comes about is this. Referring 
to Fig. 2, herewith, the instantaneous 
voltage, e, applied to the system is e 
= E біп wt. The instantaneous cur- 
rent passing through the current 
condensers 15 1 = Isin (ot + 0). Now 


Fic. 2 


ра = Ia cos (wt + 0), and the voltage, ес, across the air 
current condensers is proportional to and in phase with this 
rate of change 1. The deflection of the cathode ray stream is 
dt 


dt 


reason Prof. Ryan has called velocity deflection and velocity 
condensers what I have called current deflection and current 
condensers. 

He also refers to the square law as not necessarily something 
to be accepted. I have referred to that in my paper, and have 
taken it up quite fully, so that anybody should be able to appre- 
ciate the conditions under which we are working. It is not nec- 
essary, then, to explain that any more. 

Mr. Arsem suggested the necessity of getting data on pure 
materials, with different thicknesses, and has also referred to 
the various theories that have been proposed. These theories 
I do not wish to consider at this time, because I do not wish 
to suggest any theory until I have a sufficient amount of data 
on which to base it. The results on pure materials are very 
necessary, but for the present the manufacturers and engineers 
desire results on actual materials used. 

I do not think it is necessary to amplify or make any remarks 
in connection with Prof. Ryan’s statements. I appreciate all 
of them even more than most people do. 

Dr. Sharp has asked about the most practical way of exciting 
the tubes. The most practical way, so far as I know, is the 
method I have been using. This 1s a mechanical commutator 
which rectifies the peaks of the waves. I have used the com- 
mutator up to 30,000 volts—it is a small commutator made of 
fiber, with short brass segments at four equal points on the 
perimeter. That has not given me any trouble whatsoever, 
and it takes only a few seconds to start the tube. It 1s a simple 
and a convenient thing to use. I look favorably upon the 
kenotron developed by Dr. Dushman, but I have not had a 


equal to some constant multiplied by e, or by For this 
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sufficient amount of experience with it to recommend it. There 
are other methods of exciting the tubes, but there are none of 
them which I consider as practicable as the mechanical com- 
mutator or the kenotron. Personally I prefer the mechanical 
commutator to all the others. 

Several of the speakers have referred to the use of the dyna- 
mometer and the electrostatic wattmeter for measuring dielectric 
losses in insulation. It would seem that some of them cannot 
understand why the cyclograph method should have been pre- 
ferred to these other two methods. For this reason some 
further remarks seem to be necessary. With regard to the 
ordinary electrostatic wattmeter, it may be stated that its 
use is out of the question for this work, for we wish to make 
measurements up to 200,000 volts or more. Furthermore, 
the method is not free from frequency errors, and reliable 
results cannot be obtained at the high frequencies. If oil 
insulation is used the greatest care must be exercised to prevent 
the oil from becoming unreliable through absorption of moisture 
or becoming mixed with other harmful foreign matter. It is 
difficult for me to feel certain of the accuracy of the results if 
any insulation other than air is used for work of this nature. 
With air one does not encounter frequency and resistance 
errors. With regard to the dynamometer, I may say this 
instrument has been in use in the Pittsfield laboratory for some 
time. I have made check measurements with the dynamometer 
and the cyclograph, and the agreement is satisfactory, being 
within a few per cent. It 1s necessary to make the check runs 
on test samples under exactly the same conditions. The 
dynamometer, however, is far from being satisfactory for low 
power factors, and cannot be used for measurements with any- 
thing but the ordinary frequencies, such as 60 cycles. It does 
not read direct and requires frequent calibration. It is no 
more convenient to operate than the cyclograph. If one wishes 
to make measurements up to very high voltages (200,000 to 
500,000 volts) and at various frequencies up to say 108 cycles 
per second, he could hardly expect to make use of any apparatus 
other than the cyclograph. Since a study of insulation when 
subjected to high-frequency potentials is becoming of much 
importance, it is well to have apparatus such as the cyclograph 
to make use of. 

Another important factor is the study of the effects in 1т- 
sulation produced by waves of various shapes, as well as the 
distortion in wave shape produced by the insulation itself. 
The graphic method of the cyclograph fulfills this requirement 
nicely. For these and other reasons I have preferred to use 
this apparatus in the work along the lines laid down in the 
present paper. 

There has been no criticism of the results I have given. Every- 
one seems to be satisfied with the accuracy of them, and with the 
informa‘ion which this method allows us to obtain, 
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CLASS RATES FOR LIGHT AND POWER SYSTEMS OR 
TERRITORIES 


BY FRANK G. BAUM 


ABSTRACT OF PAPER 


The author offers arguments in support of the principle of 
establishing uniform rates throughout a system or territory for 
different classes of service. In establishing the rates he segre- 
gates the services into eight different classes and divides the 
rates into energy and demand charges; the energy charges 
being those charges which increase with the kilowatt-hours 
supply and the demand charges being proportional to the peak 
demands of the different classes. 

By establishing similar rates for similar services throughout 
a territory any appearance of discrimination is avoided and a 
sliding scale of rates will take care of quantity consumption. 


N analyzing the load of a large system into classes we try 

to determine the relative facilities demanded by the different 
classes as a whole. In doing this we try to consider all the 
classes of the system as though each class were supplied asa 
whole from a common substation busbar through one kilo- 
watt-hour meter and one demand meter, for each class as shown 
in Fig. 1, which is presumed to be the condition for the loads 
of the six classes shown in Fig. 2. 


ANALYSIS INTO CLASSES 


An examination of the load curve of a power system and a 
comparison of this curve with the load curves of the different 
substations shows at once that there is often no relation be- 
tween the system load curve and the substation load curve. 
The reason is, of course, because the system load curve reflects 
at each time of day the characteristic demands of the system 
as a whole, while the local load curve measures only the char- 
acteristic of the particular town or industries being supplied 
by the substation. The two characteristics may be quite dif- 
ferent. 

If, however, instead of comparing the load at each substation 
with the system load curve, we analyze the system and the 
local load curves into “classes of service," we see at once an 
interesting and definite relation between the load curves of 
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certain classes of business in all districts. See Fig. 4 for class 
1 and 2 demands in cities of different size. In the power classes 
the same general similarity is noted fora given class of consumers. 

The characteristic loads on a large system may be segregated 
into several large classes; and 1f these classes of service are then 
present in any given town or supplied from any given sub- 
station it will beat once apparent. In Еір. 215 given а character- 
istic "system" load curve and in the same figure are shown the 
load curves of certain classes of business. The principal classes 
of business on the svstem may be divided as follows: 

Class 1. Residence and peak lighting. This load comes on 
the system, reaches peak and drops off again in all towns and 
cities at about the same time. This class of service extends 
over about six hours per day and the load curve is quite defi- 
nite in character and practically the same over the entire 


Average Cost of Power on Bus Bar 0.75 
Ave. Cost of Power Class 0.533 Ave. Cost of Light Class 1.4 


Bus Bar 
D (Demand Meters 
к (у? Kw. hr. Meters 


Classes 


0.425 0.75 1.075 2.05 Average Rates 
at Substation 


Fic. 1—ANALYSIS OF LOADS INTO CLASSES AT COMMON SUBSTATION. 
RATES SHOWN FOR CONDITIONS AS PER Fic. 2 


system. The peak of the load curve (marked Class 1) cover- 
ing about six hours shows this service. This service almost 
always determines not only the maximum peak load, but the 
time at which the peak occurs. The load factor can be pre- 
dicted between 15 and 20 per cent. 

Class 2. Commercial lighting and small power. If the sys- 
tem load curve is broken up into two curves, one representing 
the power and the other the lighting (marked lighting and 
power in figure), and if, then, from the lighting curve we take the 
residence and street lighting, the remainder may be called the 
commercial lighting. It will include day lighting and small 
motors on the lighting circuits, electric irons, cookers, etc. 
This curve (class 2) is also fairly definite for different towns. 

Class 3. Street lighting. This load has also a definite 
characteristic with modern installations and is quite uniform 
in different towns. This load can easily be measured directly 
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Fic. 2—CLass Loap CURVES AND RATES FOR POWER FOR DIFFERENT 
CLASSES AT SUBSTATIONS 


Total to be earned inc. виЬзїайноп................................. жасалына $450,000 
Energy charge for fuel and storage water at 0.1с ............................ 60,000 
Total fixed Charge. 4. voe oz о EES EUR NER ERRARE Cee es $390,000 
This charge equally divided per proportion maximum demand as follows: 
Fixed Million с, Total с 

Class Peak charge kw-hr. F.C, kw-hr. 
L. Tua h oe eee TRUE ИТА 3650 $ 97,500 5 1.95 2.05 
2&3... cheer DO SCENA koe 3650 97,500 10 0.975 1.075 
Total it. class.......... ...... 7300 195,000 15 Av. 14.1.3 Av. 1%. 1.4 
Асы E Ge ae E S 3650 97,500 15 0.65 0.75 
5660... ааа аа 3650 97,500 30 0.325 0.425 
Total pr. class... ............. 7300 195,000 45 0.433 Av. Lt. 0.533 
Total all classes.............. $390,000 60 0.65 АУ. а] 0.75 


Note: Rates are for power to secondaries of substation transformers. Segregation 
may be carried on same principle to any particular sub-class in the above main classes. 


Note: The figures assumed for kw-hr. are taken to make problem simple for illustration., 
Load factors for classes 5 and 6 are 20 to 30 per cent higher than usually obtainable апі“ 
hence rates for these classes are 20 to 30 per cent low compared to other classes. 
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and gives almost a constant load from dark to daylight. Class 3 
is shown at bottom of figure. 

Class 4. Day power. The system load curve, or the load 
curve of the power load, shows a very definite increase in load, 
starting about 6 a. m. and rising to a maximum about 10 a. m., 
dropping between 12 noon and 1 p. m., rising again to a maxi- 
mum in the afternoon and dropping off about 6 p. m. This is 
the industrial power representing the motor loads in factories, 
machine shops, etc. The load is quite definite each day (ex- 
cepting Sunday) and is as characteristic as the evening lighting 
peak. This load is shown by class 4 in the figure; load factor 
30 to 40 per cent. 

Class 5. Day and night power. This load represents the 
service to cement plants, dredgers, mines, etc., and includes all 
those users for which the load is quite constant. This load 15 
shown by class 5 ш the figure. The load factor may vary 
from 60 to 80 per cent. 

Class 6. Railway power. This load curve is quite uniform 
for a general street railway system and can be determined 
easily, as usually the load 1s large and separate records are kept 
for this service. The load curve is shown and marked class 6. 
The load factor is usually about 53 per cent. 

Class 7. Irngation. "This load depends on the lack of rain- 
fall and on the season of the ‘year. And as these are fairly 
uniform over a large area, the load is characteristic of the 
season. This load covers usually the time from late spring to 
early fall and hqgce differs from the above six classes. This 
load, being generally on rural circuits, can be quite definitely 
determined. This load is generally required off peak. This 
load is seasonal and not shown on the figure. 

Class 8. Reclamation. This load depends largely on rain- 
fall, instead of the lack of it, as in the irrigation service, and 
hence this load partially, but not entirely, comes before the 
irrigation season. This load, like the irrigation load, is generally 
on rural circuits and can be quite definitely determined. This 
load is generally required to remain “off peak." This load 15 
seasonal and is not shown in the figure. 

Now let us go back to the total load curve and assume we 
have determined the load curve of the last two classes (that 
is, irrigation and reclamation) and subtracted the same, for any 
given time, from the total load curve of the system; we then 
have a load curve such as shown by the heavy line in Fig.2, 
representing the total load of the first six classes. 
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Now break this load curve into two curves, one representing 
the load of the classes 1, 2 and 3, residence, street and com- 
mercial lighting, and the others representing the load of the 
classes 4, 5 and 6, industrial, railway and 24-hour power. 
This gives us the curves shown in Fig. 2 as light and power, 
with the six classes shown. These curves are quite character- 
istic and very important relations are shown by these curves. 
We see at once we have an evening lighting peak in the light- 
ing class and a day peak in the power class. General char- 
acteristics of the classes may be tabulated as follows: 


Class - 
Class Time Peak load factor 

1. Residence and 

peak lighting daily 7p.m.to 8 p.m. 15 to 20% Lighting 
2. Commercial class 

lighting..... daily 6 p.m. to 10 p.m. 30 to 50% 20 to 35% 
3. Street lighting daily 6 p.m. to 12 p.m. 30 to 50% 
4. Day power.... work days 10a.m.to 2 p.m. 30 to 40% Power class 
5. Day and night 

power...... daily 8a.m.to 6 p.m. 60 to 8097 45 to 70% 
60. Railway power daily 7a.m. & 6 p.m. 50 to 55% 
7. Irrigation pow- 

er........ seasonal ‘10a.m. & 2p.m. 10 to 15% 
8. Reclamation 

power..... seasonal 6a.m.to 6 p.m. 10 to 15% 


Note:—Overhead and underground service in some of these classes. 
(Relative rates for service at substation for different classes shown in Fig. 2 and in Fig. 
3 for varying energy charge.) 


Rates for classes 7 and 8 are more difficult to determine 
because the season largely determines earnings. These are 
special classes and not present on every system. 

Now let us suppose we wish to find the equitable rates to be 
charged these various classes. We will assume that the total 
charge against all classes is determined and is found to be 
$450,000.00. This amount may be derived for illustration as 
follows: Assume this is a water power plant of 15,000 kw. 
installed capacity, and that it costs without steam reserve 
$2,500,000, including transmission and substation. The annual 
charges against the system may be made up as follows: 


Interest... o ear RE Bo oreo seeks $200,000 .00 

Depreciation............. 1: 00532 oes 

Maintenance... .......... ола 

Taxes and insurance.. .... 1... лыр дада 100,000.00 
12 % $300,000 .00 

Operation, repairs and management........ 150,000.00 - 


$450,000 .00 
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This gives the total amount to be earned by all classes and 
it is desired to proportion these charges equitably to the six 
classes shown in Figs. 1 and 2. In order to simplify the prob- 
lem, we have combined classes 5 and 6 and classes 2 and 3 in 
the calculations in Fig. 2, and will assume that the lighting class 
has a total demand of 7,300 kw., and this is divided equally 
between class 1 and classes 2 and 3. Similarly the power class 
has a peak demand of 7,300 kw. and this is again equally divided 
between class 4 and classes 5 and 6 combined. The kilowatt- 
hours consumed by each class is shown in Fig. 2 and the demand 
and time of demand of each class is also shown. 

‚ Before we can proceed to find the rates to be charged the 
different classes we must determine what is the demand and 
what is the energy charge. 


ENERGY AND DEMAND CHARGES 


It is believed business will develop most naturally if energy 
and demand charges are divided as nearly possible in response 
to natural normal costs, and that the business of the various 
classes will develop most naturally if each class is made to bear 
its fair share of costs, having due regard for the fact thatasa 
matter of policy it should be remembered that the low class 
power business promotes industrial and agricultural activity 
and tends to build up a stable and prosperous community, and 
hence also increases the lighting business indirectly. 

Energy charges should only include those items that increase 
the cost to the company as kilowatt-hours are increased. Clearly 
for a water-power plant depending on the natural flow of the 
stream, all charges are fixed and are demand charges. For a 
steam plant energy charges are those charges that go to pur- 
chase fuel and water for the steam plant. For a water-power 
plant with steam reserve, or its equivalent storage water, the 
cost cf the fuel for the steam reserve plant and the cost of the 
storage water are energy charges. All other charges are de- 
mand charges. 

We have then the two important factors to determine rates: 

(1) Energy charges are those charges that inciease with the 
kilowatt-hours supplied to the system; that is, fuel cost for steam 
reserve plant and storage water cost for water-power plant. 

(2) Demand charges are all other charges to substation; that 
is, demand charges are all charges necessary to bring the sys- 
tem up to frequency and, voltage and include all interest, de- 
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preciation, maintenance and all operating expenses occasioned 
by demand. 

It is seen then that energy charges are merely those charges 
that are necessary to maintain frequency and voltage to give 
service after the no-load and demand charges are accounted 
for to demand charges. 

Energy charges will vary, therefore, from zero for the water- 
power plant without storage cost, to the fuel cost of the energy 
produced by a steam plant. "The items to be charged to energy 
are so simple that there can be no controversy as to what should 
be charged to energy and what should be charged to demand 
in any given case. 

For the example shown in Fig. 2 it 1$ assumed that the com- 
pany has invested money in water storage to carry the load 
through the short water period. It may have invested say 
$500,000 for this storage and this must earn 12 per cent or $60,000 
per year. Now this storage water is used by the different classes 
in proportion to the kilowatt-hours of the classes and should 
be so charged. All classes use 60,000,000 kw-hr. so we have 
an energy charge of 0.1 cent per kw-hr. to each class. Sub- 
tracting this $60,000 from the $450,000, the total amount to 
be earned, we have $390,000 demand charges. 

Now this $390,000 should be divided proportionately to 
demand (see Fig. 4) among the classes. The best way to see 
that this is correct is to assume that one or more of the classes 
is not on the system and see what relative part of this demand 
cost remains. Suppose we have no power consumers, then the 
peak load of the system will be 7300 kw., the same as the 
lighting peak, instead of 11,000 kw., the total peak when both 
classes of consumers are on the system. We could therefore 
have a station with a peak plant capacity of 10,000 kw. instead 
of 15,000 kw. actual when both power and light consumers are 
on the system. That is, we would have a saving in plant in- 
vestment if we were serving only light. Now assume we have 
no light consumers and you at once see that the results as to 
plant capacity 15 the same. Іп other words,the same invest- 
ment and operating expenses, except storage water, would be 
required for the power consumers as for the lighting consumers. 

Instead of each class supporting a station capacity of 10,000 
kw., the two classes when combined on one system only need 
support a station capacity of 15,000 kw. This is due to the 
diversity factor, that is, to the difference of time of peak of the’ 
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two classes, and shows the advantage to consumers of develop. 
ing both classes of business. This was illustrated in a number 
of ways in my previous paper on ''The Best Control of Public 
Utilities" (see Jan. 1915 PRocEEDiNGS). The equity of charging 
the power consumers and lighting consumers in proportion to 
peak demand is shown above and can be shown in a number of 
other ways which need not be here given. 

Similarly the demand charges of the different lighting and 
power classes are divided in proportion to peak of the class. 

The total charges should be divided in any given case, first 


between the light and power classes as follows: 


_ total demand charge X light peak 
Light demand charge = lebt pak power peal: 


total demand charge X power peak: 


Power demand charge — light peak + power peak 


Each class demand charge is determined then by proportion of 
substation class demand to total class demand as shown in Fig. 2. 
This Fig. 2 will illustrate the matter without further examples. 
If the demands are not the same, use the above formula for de- 
termining demand charges to classes. 

In California we must provide for storage three months per 
year. That is, about one-fourth the total annual kilowatt-hours 
of the system must come from storage water, or its equivalent 
steam reserve power. Now steam reserve power costs about 
0.4 cent per kw-hr. for fuel and water at the steam plant and 
naturally this is a measure of the value of the storage water. 
If one-fourth of all kilowatt-hours comes from storage water 
and is worth 0.4 cent per kilowatt-hour this then means an 
energy cost of 0.1 cent per kw-hr. spread over the entire 
60,000,000 kw-hr., or $60,000 per year, as given in Fig. 2. 

Instead of spending the money on water storage it may be 
expended on a steam reserve plant. The result is the same if 
steam plant yearly charges are $60,000 per year. For the 
different streams we may have energy charges varying from 
zero up to, say, the energy cost of the steam reserve plant. 

In the above case,instead of installing 15,000 kw. in the 
water power, we may install only 10,000 kw. in water power 
and install 5000 kw. in the steam reserve plant. Assuming 
that the total fixed charges are the same, Fig. 2 applies to this 
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case if the energy charge for fuel and water is 0.4 cent per 
kw-hr. and we produce one-fourth the total kilowatts by means 
of the steam plant. 

Fig. 3 shows the relative rates to the different classes with 
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Fic. 3—CLass RATES AT SUBSTATIONS AS VARIED BY ENERGY CHARGE 


Peak demand of four large classes equal. 
Total yearly charge $450,000. 
Energy charge varies from O to 0.75c. per kw-hr. 


Class Kw-hr. at Substation 
1 5 million 
2&3 10 H 
4 15 к 
5&6 30 “ 


Equation of straight lines: 
y = total rate, x = energy charge in cents per kw-hr. 


, $5,000,000 с. — 60.000,000% , , 
> 4 Х class kw-hr. 
Рог class kw-hr: = 5,000,000 we have: 
45,000,000 с. 60,000,000 x 


у = 4 X 5,000,000 E 5.000,000 x + x = 2.25c. — 2x 


Note: The figures assumed for kw-hr. are taken to make problem simple for illustration . 
Load factors for classes 5 and 6 are 20 to 30 per cent higher than usually obtainable and 
hence rates for these classes are 20 to 30 per cent low compared to other classes. 


total yearly charges constant, but varying energy charge, and 
shows the importance of proper relative rates for the particular 
conditions. Instead of a water-power plant we may have a 
15,000-kw. steam plant costing say $1,400,000. Fixed charges 
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would be say 15 per cent or $210,000 and energy charges at 
0.4 cent per kw-hr.: 


0.4 cent X 60,000,000 kw-hr................ $240,000.00 


Fixed сйагреб суз» ол ох 210,000.00 
Total. I —— ——P——— $450,000 .00 


If this is the condition, then the relative rates of power for 
the different classes are to be taken along the vertical line of 
0.4 cent energy charge shown in Fig. 3. 

Figs. 2 and 3 show it is not equitable to charge the same per 
kilowatt-hour to all classes; in fact it is clearly shown that dis- 
crimination will result from such a practise to the detriment 
of the power business generally, with the result that the entire 
business will suffer and the lighting rates must increase because 
the power business will not develop. Itisalsoshown by Fig. 3 
that relative rates, to be equitable, must be determined for 
the actual energy charge for the system. 

Having determined the amount of the energy charge E and 
having the total amount T to be earned by the system to the 
substations, the demand charge is D = T — E. 

This demand charge D is then proportionately charged to 
the several classes as shown in Fig. 2. This gives Т = D + E 
(total charge to any class equals the sum of demand and energy 
charge of class) for any given class up to the substation. 

This system of apportioning demand charges in proportion 
to the peak demand of classes develops largely automatically 
the relative “value of the service" to the different classes of 
consumers. The power consumer pays the same per 24-hour 
day per kilowatt demand as the lighting consumer. In other 
words the “value of the service" of a kilowatt demand is worth 
practically a fixed amount per year to all users, independent of 
the length of time it is used. That this is fair and scientific 
has been shown, and the application of the system produces 
relative rates (see Figs. 1, 2 and 3) which will develop the 
business. With relative rates between classes determined as 
shown herein, the occasions for making special cases will be 
the exception, rather than the rule, as at present. Most busi- 
ness will fall naturally into the general classes. 

To determine finally the total cost to consumers for any 
given class we must know the cost of service for each class from 
the substation to consumers. This would require that separate 
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accounts be kept by classes for the entire system. Records of 
demands and kilowatt-hours consumed by different classes 
would also have to be kept. Where power and light are on the 
same circuit the load curve must be analysed as in Fig. 2 to 
get at the proportional charges. 

Fig. 3 brings out very clearly the relation of the relative cost 
of power at substation for various classes of consumers for 
varying energy charge. 

If there is no encouragement to develop water-power energy, 
charges must be taken under steam plant conditions, that is at 
about 0.3 to 0.5 cent per kw-hr. If relative rates are taken 
under water-power conditions then encouragement must be 
given to develop hydroelectric rather than steam power. If 
we Offer 8 per cent to the company that develops steam power 
we should offer more than 8 per cent to the company that de- 
velops water-power. Otherwise it is plainly evident that for 
the same interest return there will be little water power develop- 
ment. The largest rate of return should be for investment 
in storage water, as the public obtains, in addition to the general 
benefits from the water power development, large indirect 
benefits from storage water, due to the fact that the stored 
water becomes available for irrigation, and increases the low 
water flow of navigable streams. 

It is believed the above method of determining demand and 
energy charges is correct and it 1s also believed that if each class 
of consumer is made to bear his equitable cost that we naturally 
and automatically bring the “value of the service” into account. 
Rates so determined will naturally develop all normal business. 
There will be cases where special inducements must be made 
to get the business even if it does not earn 8 per cent on the 
investment, as pointed out in my previous paper оп “Тһе Best 
Control of Public Utilities." Some other business must make 
up the difference. 

There are greater differences in cost of service in different 
sections of a single city for the same class of service than there 
are between cities of the same class in one large system. In 
a city the grocer and butcher do not vary charges by distance 
of delivery. That would breed all kinds of trouble. Similarly, 
electric service of a certain class should be standard through- 
out a city, even though the cost for energy and investment 
may vary 10 to 30 per cent. A uniform rate is essential for 
simplicity and to avoid any appearance of discrimination. 
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Wherever the general rules for connections and service apply 
to a city the charge should be the same for the same class of 
service. Underground and overhead will have different sched- 
ules of charges and there will be different schedules for different 
classes of light service as well as different class of power service. 

It is believed to be as essential to carry this principle over 
the entire system. The overhead residence lighting service of 
towns throughout California, except perhaps the large cities 
like San Francisco and Los Angeles, is nearly enough the same 
to warrant a uniform rate. The same is true for other classes 


of service. : 
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Fic. 4—DaAiLY LOAD CURVES, COMMERCIAL AND RESIDENCE LIGHTING, 
SHOWING SIMILARITY OF CLASS 1 DEMAND 


Some axioms or general principles will at once be evident, 
as has already been pointed out, as a result of a study of the 
system and system power curves. 

Similar service in different communities should be charged 
for at the same rate. For example, residence lighting in Sacra- 
mento and Stockton should have the same scale of rates—ex- 
cept as local costs of overhead and underground distribution 
may vary, or where natural conditions or competition may have 
produced unusual conditions. And it is believed that residence 
lighting in these cities, as well as such towns as Chico, Marys- 
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ville, Woodland, Santa Rosa, Petaluma and San Rafael, should 
have one scale for overhead distribution and one for under- 
ground. Rather than have a large number of different scales 
with slight differences it is believed it will be better to have a 
uniform scale. А sliding scale would take care of quantity 
consumption. 

Similarly,a farmer pumping water for irrigation with a 20- 
h.p. motor near Woodland should have the same rate as a farmer 
requiring the same service near Marysville. А machine shop 
in Richmond using a 50-h.p. motor should have the same rate 
as one in Antioch, etc., etc. 

The same is true of all classes of consumers. It is believed 
it is better for all concerned to have uniform average class rates 
with ‘a sliding scale than a large number of different rates for 
each class. 

Inquiry into rates then would take the line of investigation 
of determining the ''class rate" for the entire system, and 
would not take each town or district supplied from a substation 
and fix rates in that district for the entire class. Аз time goes 
on the different districts will merge together and differences in 
rates must in the end be done away with. 

An inquiry into the lighting rate in Oakland and Berkeley, 
for example, might.lead to a different rate for lighting on the 
same street. This is of course absurd. Similarly a foundry 
in Sacramento on one side of a street should have the same rate 
as that on the other side, if their service requirements are the 
same. It makes no difference if the two foundries are served 
by different companies. 

In other words, rates would be investigated and fixed by 
classes to correspond to the judgment of the rate fixing body 
as to what 1s the proper rate for that class when considering the 
class of service, the different costs to different companies to 
supply that service, and the general question as to whether the 
particular industry of the class tends to develop other business 
and make for a prosperous community or state. 

Inquiry into the reasonableness of railroad rates does not 
lead to the inquiry as to rates for all classes of service to and 
out of a city or town, but inquiry must necessarily question 
the reasonableness of certain classes of service. 

Further, class rates worked out for an entire system will 
necessarily be more stable than where worked out locally. 
Rates would then not change because a new substation or dis- 
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tribution system was installed at some local point, but rates 
would be determined for the entire system’s investment and 
operating conditions. Necessarily the variation in an entire 
system’s condition is small. 

The passenger rate to Sacramento is the same over the South- 
ern Pacific or Western Pacific Railroad, although the latter is 
longer and costs more; the railroad rate does not vary to Sacra- 
mento because a new bridge is erected or because new ties or 
rails are laid, or because a more economical locomotive or more 
expensive coach is used, or because a new depot is erected at 
Oakland. Rates made to vary with these items would be ab- 
surdly changeable. The rate from Sacramento to Summit on 
the Southern Pacific is the same as the rate down from Summit, 
although in one case it requires oil to haul the train and in the 
other it coasts most of the way. The fare on a street railway 
is the same to the end of the line as for a shorter distance. 

The entire power and distributing system can be maintained 
at a standard service condition while individual units or sections 
may vary in condition quite materially. It is not economy to 
maintain all the units at a uniform standard. The variations 
in condition over an entire system will be negligible when con- 
sidering any given class rate, while locally there may be quite 
a wide variation at different times. 

I am certain there is no more reason for having different 
scales for the same electric service in Napa, Petaluma, Santa Rosa 
ог San Rafael because of different states of newness of the 
distribution. system, than there would be for the Southern 
Pacific Company to vary the railroad rates between these 
towns because it renewed the ballast, or ties, or rails on certain 
sections of the track, or operated a more or less economical 
engine, or because one or more of the towns had more or less 
new depots. The variations in rate would be ridiculous for 
these reasons. 


UNIFORM CLASS RATES FOR A SYSTEM OR TERRITORY 


Uniform class rates for an electric light and power system 
or territory are advisable where one commission regulates rates. 

The above applies where the rate must be fixed for a city, 
town or district. Where the rate regulation for the entire sys- 
tem or territory is in the hands of one body, much better results 
will be obtained by considering the system as a whole. I 
believe the necessity for uniform class rates is so great that I 
shall go into the matter in some detail. 
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Before the time of electric transmission the electric business 
was practically confined to the lighting business. In small 
towns the local steam plants supplying the lighting usually 
operated from about 5 p. m. to about midnight. In larger cities 
the plants operated during the entire 24 hours. Very little 
power business was done, with the result that the main business 
was done during the lighting hours. 

None of these early electric companies were very prosperous, 
the main reason being the limited earnings due to the limited 
use of the plant, that is, to the low load factor of the lighting 
business, usually from 10 per cent to 20 per cent. 

With the advent of electric transmission from the water 
power plants the managers of these properties, seeing the in- 
vestment idle or without load during most of the day, and 
interest and maintenance charges and operation costs being 
practically fixed, independent of the load, began to look around 
for some business. Day load was sought and low rates had to 
be offered in order to induce the factories having steam engines 
to discard these and purchase electric motors and electric power. 
The success of the electric motor and electric transmission of 
power are responsible for the large economic gain obtained as 
a result of this change of the individual power plant to the 
universal electric power system. 

It is the factory load that has made a financial success of 
electric transmission. I believe that the economic gain to the 
country due to electric power is only comparable to the gain 
as a result of railway transportation and the gain due to modern 
systems of agriculture. We have in California many com- 
munities which owe their beginning and development largely 
to electric transmission. It is, therefore, important that the 
reason for various costs of service on different classes of electric 
business under the conditions be thoroughly understood. 

There have been considered class rates applied to each city 
or district of a system. This method is necessary where the 
regulation of rates is controlled by local bodies, or a local com- 
pany supplies the service. With the passage of the constitu- 
tional amendment placing all cities under the commission in 
California, a much more logical and satisfactory system of rates 
will result by considering rates for a given class for an entire 
system or territory for similar service. This will not only be 
more just to different classes of consumers, but immeasurably 
simpler in application. 
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In regulating rates for the different consumers in a city it 
has been found best and necessary to make uniform rates in- 
dependent of the difference in cost due to different distances 
from the central station to the consumer. It has also been 
found advisable by the California commission (and I believe 
the principle necessary in practise under the conditions) to dis- 
regard the small variation in transmission costs and assume 
uniform power costs independent of distance from the power 
source. It is only a short step to a consideration of a uniform 
rate for similar class of service throughout a system or territory. 

Why should the residence lighting rate in such towns as Chico, 
Marysville, Woodland, San Rafael, Santa Rosa, Napa or Peta- 
luma be different for overhead service or for underground service? 
And why should Chico’s rate be high this year, Woodland’s 
low and Petaluma’s lower because perhaps the distribution sys- 
tem is new in Chico, a few years old in Woodland and a little 
older in Petaluma? In a few years the conditions may be 
reversed but rates could probably not be raised. Is it not 
better to determine average rates for the entire system for this 
class of service and apply it in all these cities? The distribu- 
tion systems are all being maintajned at the most advantageous 
point for economy as a whole and the service is constant. 

And why should the service charge in one city be reduced 
because a more economical turbine is installed in that city and 
increased for the wasteful engine allowed to remain in another? 
Why should the rate be reduced for the company having an effi- 
cient organization and economical construction, and raised for 
the company having an incfficient organization and wasteful 
construction? 

The principle is incorrect and must lead inevitably to failure. 
On the other hand,apply uniform class rates for certain kinds 
of service, independent of the particular town or consumer 
being served and independent of which company gives the 
service, and we immediately have an incentive for the company 
to make economies and to reduce cost of construction. For, 
if the charge for a given class of service in a given district is 
fixed, the company having the lowest costs will benefit most, 
and vice versa. This principle is vital for economy and success. 

The characteristics of residence lighting (varying for over- 
head or underground service) are nearly enough the same to 
make the rate uniform, and a sliding scale of rates will take 
account of quantity consumption variation of rate to the in- 
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dividual consumer. The same is true for street lighting and 
commercial lighting. Similarly the characteristics of industrial 
or day power are nearly enough the same to apply one sliding 
scale of rates throughout the entire district covered by the sys- 
tem. The same is true for railway and 24-hour power. 

And naturally the rates for a given class of service should 
be nearly the same throughout fairly well settled parts of Cali- 
fornia where the service is available. 

If a consumer requires an investment to give him service not 
covered by the general rules, he should pay the difference neces- 
sary to bring his case within the rules. Then his cost of service 
would be the same as other users in his class. Irrigation and 
reclamation rates should also be uniform except for extraordinary 
initial costs to supply the consumer and these the consumer 
should pay. 

To get the lowest rates for all classes it will be necessary to 
take on some classes of business that may pay only a small 
percentage on the investment. This isat once evident, as has 
been shown, by examining the system load curve. If we could 
sell the surplus power available from 12 p.m. to 6 a.m., even 
if sold for less than one-half a cent per kilowatt-hour, the earn- 
ings of this period would be nearly all profit, that is, it would 
subtract nearly that amount from the other consumers. Practi- 
cally the only cost of the service to the power company would 
be for oil if from a steam plant and for storage water, if needed, 
from a water power plant. 

Similarly, to sell day power it must be sold at less than it would 
cost the consumer to produce it, at the same time the company 
must earn part of its fixed charges and the tendency of the 
business taken on must be such as to reduce the general level 
of rates as the volume of business increases. 

The problem of finding the proper rates to be charged each 
class is a simple matter, as shown by Figs. 1, 2 and 3. We 
would first determine the total amount of fixed charges to be 
earned to the substations and proportion this amount to the 
light and power classes as given previously. We would then 
determine the amount of the peak demands of the different 
lighting classes and the power classes, the amount to be earned 
to the substation can be apportioned to the classes. Then, hav- 
ing a segregation by classes of the investment, maintenance, de- 
preciation and operation expenses (excluding oil or storage 
water) we can determine the amount to be earned for fixed 
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charges for each class for distribution, including the substation. 
Adding the cost up to the substation to the distribution costs 
and finally adding the energy charge, we determine the total 
charge against the class. We then divide this total amount to 
be earned by a class by the kilowatt-hours consumed by the 
class, as shown by the consumers’ meters, and we have the 
average kilowatt-hour charge for that class. It remains then 
only to determine the sliding scale of rates which will earn this 
average rate as determined, considering the quantity con- 
sumption of different consumers. 

The development of the small local electric company into the 
large company operating over a wide territory makes it neces- 
sary to discard the old practise of fixing rates for each local 
situation separately. This was necessary with local bodies 
fixing the rates, but a reasonable scale of rates can not be worked 
out for a large system without considering the entire system. 
We may as well try to work out separately the railroad rates 
for the Southern Pacific and Union Pacific from San Francisco 
tc Oakland, from Oakland to Sacramento, from Sacramento 
to Ogden, from Ogden to Cheyenne, from Cheyenne to Omaha. 
The absurdity of this thing is apparent at once. We can not 
consider parts of an entire machine and estimate its earning 
value independent of the other related parts. 

The electric system is a means of generating and transmitting 
power to a large number of consumers over a wide area. The 
system supplies energy for light to one class of consumers for 
one part of the day and energy for manufacturing, largely, dur- 
ing another part of the day, and the natural subdivisions of the 
business are found by a segregation of the total business into 
classes, just as has been found necessary ш determining railroad 
rates. 

There is nothing experimental about it and the further de- 
velopment of the electric power system depends largely on the 
initiation of uniform class rates, for systems or territories where 
similar conditions exist. 


ADVISABILITY OF UNIFORM CLASS RATES 


The advisability of determining class rates by considering 
the natural divisions of the classes of business rather than 
considering the more artificial division. into territories or towns 
served by certain substations will be admitted by anyone making 
an impartial study of the situation. 
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By considering the local situation in a town or district the 
tendency will be to largely disregard the effects of the local 
situation on the remainder of the system. This method ac- 
centuates the ''cost of service" and practically ignores the 
* value of the service " or the “ reasonableness of the rate ” 
from the consumers' standpoint. 

On the other hand, by considering the classes of business and 
trying to determine average class rates for the system, I think 
there willbe a direct tendency to have the “rate makers ” 
consider ‘‘ value of service " and “ reasonableness of the rate " 
from the consumers’ standpoint. For in considering the “ class ” 
there must be always brought to mind the entire system, and 
this will naturally bring to the minds of the commissioners the 
effect of certain classes of business on the company as a whole, 
and will accentuate the necessity for giving low rates for a certain 
class of service, even though this class can only earn a part of 
the fixed charge. 

And inevitably, we can see that the application of class 
rates will lead further than this, for it is not a far step from the 
determination of average class rates for a system to a system 
of class rates which will make the rate for a given class of service 
the same even if the service is in Stockton, Sacramento or Oakland 
or anywhere in the territory, and even if supplied by different 
companies. And for the company that has done economical 
construction, has a good organization and operates at low cost 
this method must be to its advantage. 

Analyzing rates to and out of each substation must necessarily 
give different rates for the same class of service to adjacent 
areas, (or in the same area where supplied by two companies) 
as the district lines are now largely imaginary and ultimately all 
districts will merge into one. And as stated above, in analyzing 
and fixing rates for the substation area, the natural basis of 
fixing rates is this “ cost of service," leaving the “ value of ser- 
vice ” and the necessity of developing a general diversified 
business for the entire system (which tends to give the lowest 
cost to all consumers) largely unconsidered. 

On the other hand, analyzing and fixing rates by classes will 
tend to make rates uniform throughout the territory served 
(except for special cases where extra investment is necessary) 
independent of the town, district or company supplying the 
service. This must tend to fix the minds of the commissioners 
on the “value of the service" and the “reasonableness of the cost” 
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when considering other companies or from the consumers’ 
standpoint. The necessity for considering other companies and 
their costs must result in rewarding the company having the 
lower costs. 

In analyzing rates, the substation, town or district is not 
the important or correct subdivision, but instead a certain rate 
applying to and developing a certain class of business is the im- 
portant thing to be analyzed. This naturally requires that the 
entire system be considered, and also consideration.to be given 
to the effect of the rate in one class affecting the rate in another, 
and the effect of the rate on other companies and other localities 
must be kept in mind, all of which will benefit the economical 
company as it should. 

Hence there is brought continually to the mind of the investi- 
gator of rates, the necessity for developing certain classes of 
business as well as the cost of supplying the business. And as 
certain classes of business must be taken on at low rates (lower 
than will earn 8 per cent) this method of fixing rates will tend to 
- accentuate and keep in mind the “ value of the service" and 
the “ reasonableness of the rate” from the consumers’ standpoint. 

Analyzing and fixing rates by cities or districts is a relic of 
the time when different local companies owned the local system. 
With a general system as a result of the transmission power, 
there is no more (and probably less) reason for considering the 
different towns separately than there is for considering each 
consumer in a town separately, and making the rate vary as 
his distance from substations. The latter would add immeasur- 
ably to dissatisfaction and complications, and having different 
rates in different towns for the same service is as objectionable. 
‚ Summarizing the advantages, average class rates for the entire 
system— 

(1) Will tend to have “ value of service " and “ reasonableness 
of rate " given consideration when fixing rates. 

(2) Will make one rate for entire district for one class and 
hence give advantage to company having the lowest cost. 

(3) Will tend to reward the efficient company and hence tend 
to reduce costs of service. 

(4) Will tend to allow constant service value of the property 
of the system as a whole. 

(5) Will very much simplify rate making. 

(6) Will remove the differences in rates which cause most 
dissatisfaction and cause most rate inquiries. 

(7) Will tend to make rates stable over a period of years. 
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On the other hand, analyzing costs to and from separate sub- 
stations, towns and districts— 

(1) Will tend to make “ cost of service " control the rates. 

(2) Will give different rates in different towns and districts 
and will give higher rates to the company having higher costs. 

(3) Will penalize the company having lowest costs and hence 
tend to increase cost of service. 

(4) Will tend to make changeable local value of property the 
basis of return. 

(5) Will very much complicate rate making. 

(6) Will promote differences in rates which are the cause of 
most dissatisfaction and most rate inquiries. 

(7) Will make rates unstable at all times. 


CONCLUSION 


The application of (uniform) class rates for a system or terri- 
tory will therefore tend (1) to make rates simple, fair and definite, 
(2) equitable as between classes of consumers, (3) uniform so 
as to make them standard for similar conditions, (4) tend to pro- 
duce economy in construction and operation,and hence,as a 
result of above, (5) rates will tend to be reduced as the volume of 
business increases. 
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DISCUSSION ON * THE BEST CONTROL OF PUBLIC UTILITIES ” 
(Васм), SAN FRANCISCO, CaL., JANUARY 22, 1915, AND 
“ CLAss RATES FOR LIGHT AND POWER SYSTEMS OR TERRI- 
TORIES " (BAUM), DEER Park, Mb., јоу 2, 1915. 


DISCUSSION AT SAN FRANCISCO 


A. H. Babcock: The paper is an argument for class rates 
in charging for electric service, e. g., one set of class rates to apply 
to an entire power distribution system, regardless of local or 
competitive or geographrcal considerations; the rates in the 
different classes to be determined by, first, demand charges— 
that is, interest, maintenance, depreciation, operation and man- 
agement; and, second, energy charges, which shall include only 
those items that are proportional to the kw-hr. output of the 
plant. The paper makes no attempt to determine the rates for 
the different classes, but merely is an argument in favor of class 
rates. In support of these arguments the author cites the 
different conditions under which passenger and freight rates 
are determined by a railroad company, and states that because 
of the great natural difference ш the service rendered there is 
no confusion on the part of the public with reference to the 
justice or the equity in the differences found between those two 
generic classes of rates. 

The author ignores the existence of different class rates for 
freight transportation, and he overlooks, apparently, the very 
significant underlying reasons for the great variations in freight 
classification and rates. Apparently he bases his arguments 
for power rates on the hypothesis that certain capitalists have 
certain monevs to be invested for profit in a power transmission 
and distribution system; and that by some means or other a 
profit must be secured on this investment, whether or not the 
particular locality to be served is ready for such development 
and willing to receive it, or whether the plant is to be, or, in the 
case of an existing plant, has been, designed with due regard for 
the natural economies in engineering and construction. It 
would seem that a far more just determination of such class 
rates, and a much stronger presentation of the necessity for 
such class rates might have been advanced if the author had 
stated some of the principles upon which freight classification 
is determined and the rates for the transportation thereof fixed. 

In the first place, a freight rate is a price charged for changing 
the location of something, just as a manufacturer's rate, whether 
he manufactures goods for sale or power for sale, is a price 
charged for changing the form of something. For useful purposes 
we must have things in the place where they can be used, as well 
asin the form they can be used; and whoever changes either the 
form or the place in this connection adds value to the article, 
and is entitled to a profit forsodoing. The power company in 
generating and distributing electricity does not change the energy 
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itself, but merely changes the form thereof; that is tosay, water 
falling -down hill, or oil burned under а boiler, is converted 
from mechanical or chemical into electrical energy; the power 
company changes the location of the energy by making it available 
for use at the point where the consumer desires to use it. Now, 
the consumer is not concerned in any way with the expense 
of making these transformations; he is concerned with only 
one thing, viz., the value of the energy to him at the point of 
consumption, and the value added to the energy in bringing it 
from the unusable form at the wrong place to a usable form 
in the right place is what determines the value of the service 
rendered by the public utilities; and the value of this service, 
A the cost of it, is the true measure of the price to be charged 
or it. 

Assume for the sake of argument that all electric power is 
generated as a by-product from some other and major operation 
—the Los Angeles aqueduct, for example. This power is not 
valuable in any sense, that is to say, it is not usable by the 
manufacturer; it is not valuable to him personally, merely be- 
cause he cannot use it; but, if he can transport it to places 
where it can be used, and supply it there in the form desired by 
different people, the value of his service and the price that he 
can charge for it are determined by its value and usefulness to 
the consumer. It is worth a certain amount to a railroad 
company for transportation, both of passengers and freight. 
It is worth a different amount to a chemical works where the 
load is constant throughout the twenty-four hours. It is worth 
a different figure to a lighting consumer, and worth still another 
figure to a small power consumer. If the author were connected 
with a public utility supplying power in Los Angeles, where 
the aqueduct by-product is available, would selling prices, in 
competition with him, based on the cost of service, appeal to 
him? The manufacturer of this by-product can sell at only 
the price or prices that will develop ‘‘eagerness and ability on 
the part of the consumer to purchase " his by-product, or he 
cannot sell it at all. In other words, the cost of the service 
does not enter at all into the determination of the rates he can 
charge. This principle is sometimes called charging '' what the 
traffic will bear," but it is not; it is charging what the traffic 
can afford; and the difference between the two statements is 
easily ascertainable. On the other hand, what the traffic can 
afford is just enough less than what that service is reasonably 
worth, so that a profit is left to the purchaser of the com- 
modity; in which event, if a profit is still left to the producer, 
men and capital will be induced to undertake such enterprises. 
If this profit to the manufacturer is not left, then the market is 
not yet ready for the enterprise. 

To take another illustration of the fallacy of basing rates 
exclusively on the cost of service: as a part of the original 
development of the Standard Electric Co., it was proposed 
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to utilize the tail water from Electra for irrigation purposes in 
the Sacramento Valley. Assume now that a company with 
capital sufficient for the enterprise could build such an irrigating 
system, legally, without interference with other water users 
along the Mokelumne River, and that this company should 
approach the author with a proposition to purchase the Electra 
tail water, by a diversion at the tail race, with no cost to the 
author's clients. Would he recommend a sale of this water 
at the cost of service, or would he endeavor to estimate how 
much water the irrigation company could sell, at what prices 
the farmers could afford to purchase, what would be the over- 
head expense of the irripation company; in short, would he 
endeavor to find how much this particular water traffic could 
afford? The answer is so easy that further discussion of it 
would be puerile. But the author of the paper contends that 
rates should be based on the cost of service plus a profit. If so, 
what cost?—it is proper to inquire. 

There are at least two ways of thinking of the cost of a service 
—first, that used by the author, which includes the demand 
charges and the energy charges, and therefore the entire cost; 
the second 1$ the cost of those items that vary directly with the 
output of the plant, which is sometimes called the additional 
cost, or, to borrow a term from Acworth, the railroad economist, 
the “ out of pocket ' expense. The application of these two 
costs to the science, or art, as perhaps it is better called, of 
rate making, can be easily seen by considering the very well 
known case of an established industry—a power generating 
and distributing system, for example—which is serving a given 
territory. The cost of operation of this system would be covered 
by what is stated above as the entire cost. Let us assume, then, 
that as usual there 1s a large depression in the load curve during 
certain hours of the day, and that fortuitously a large consumer 
is found whose requirements for power will just about fill up 
this big depression. Obviously to take on this customer re- 
quires no more overhead expense, the fixed charges are not 
appreciably increased, and the only expense to the manufacturer 
by reason of this additional load is for those items of his operating 
expense which vary with the kilowatt-hour output of the plant. 
This is the additional cost. Now, if the rate to this consumer 
is to be based on the cost of service, shall it be based on the entire 
cost per kilowatt-hour output of the plant, or shall it be based 
on the additional cost per kilowatt-hour covering this period 
of depression in the load curve? If the power company en- 
courages the purchase of such power, and, finding the business 
attractive, sells at the additional cost, will it not be accused of 
discrimination, and does it not stir up trouble for itself, the 
public arguing without discernment that if the power company 
can sell at this very low rate to one, it can equally well afford 
to sell at the same rate to all its consumers? In other words, 
wil the public not demand that these same rates shall serve 
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as the basis for all rate making? Precisely the same argument 
applies to extensions from an existing plant into territory not 
now served, where the market is very limited at the present 
time, but where it may be expected to develop under proper 
treatment. Аз a matter of fact the rate the power company 
will charge for such service may be a normal power rate, having 
the entire cost of the plant as its basis; or it may be a sub- 
normal rate, having only the additional cost of service as its 
basis. The particular rate that will be chosen to cover such cases 
will depend on the value of the service to him who buys it. The 
additional cost evidently is the danger line below which an 
over-ambitious salesman must not drop under any conditions; 
and under certain conditions it may not be prudent to go even 
below the entire cost because of the tendency of the public to 
require comparison of rates regardless of conditions, and the 
danger that the regulating bodies may be compelled by political 
considerations to force rates elsewhere on the sub-normal basis 
when the normal rates are clearly justifiable. This consideration 
may often deter an enterprise from developing new territory. 
Certain communities, by reason of location convenient either to 
very low cost fuel supply, or to an abundant hydro-development, 
are so situated that only by quoting on the basis of the additional 
cost can attractive rates be made. It is evident here that the 
value of the service to the customer is what fixes the rate, and 
equally evident that this community is entitled to the lower rate 
its advantageous position secures toit. It is also evident that а 
power-transmission system supplying this locality should be 
entitled to take business at the sub-normal rate of additional 
cost only, without being compelled unjustly to spread these 
same rates over its entire output regardless of local conditions. 
This argument, alone, seems to dispose effectually of the author’s 
contention for identical rates for a given class of service regard- 
less of geographical position. Itis as unjust to expect the lighting 
rate shall be the same, for example, in all of the towns he has 
cited, as to expect that the lighting and power rates should 
be identical in that same town, regardless of the different uses 
to which the energy is put, and consequently of the different 
values to the different customers. Power rates, then, to be 
reasonable, can no more be the same for the same service in 
different localities than can transcontinental freight rates 
from the Atlantic coast to Salt Lake be as low as to San Fran- 
cisco, and for precisely the same reasons. Community of 
interest, plus the natural physical advantages of one locality 
over another, is what causes bees to swarm, and men to con- 
gregate in cities. Such natural advantages are as immune trom 
artificial or legislative interference as are the phases of the moon. 
Furthermore, the attempt to base power rates on the cost 
of service has been, in the opinion of many persons, the direct 
cause of much legislation against legitimate enterprises, they suf- 
fering with the illegitimate ones, which, by combination of large 
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blocks of water in the securities, have rolled up enormous fixed 
charges that have been assessed against the communities served. 
We have only ourselves to blame for much of the popular 
misunderstanding and hard feeling directed against us. 

The author’s paper is not an argument for any specific rates, 
but merely for the establishment of.classes for rates to hold over 
the entire system. It is not proper, then, at this time to bring 
about a discussion of what constitutes reasonable rates under 
varying conditions, but in any such discussion and bearing 
directly upon it much can be learned by a study of the method 
of making freight classifications and freight rates as applied by 
the railroads. In considering this statement it should be 
remembered that the railroad industry is much older than the 
power industry; that the art of rate making is the result of 
several generations of hard study and earnest efforts; and that 
the principles underlying the determination of power or freight 
rates must be the same, because they deal with the same thing, 
viz., the value added to something by changing its form or chang- 
ing its location. 

Based on this argument, it would seem that the author’s plea 
for class rates is just, for the reason that any average rate that 
might be considered fair would limit the use of electric power 
in many manufacturing establishments, because it would be 
too high; that is to say, the assumed value would not be the 
value to the consumer; while on the other hand, it would be 
much lower than the value of the same product to other con- 
sumers. It is not practicable to go to the other extreme, and 
make a special rate for every individual consumer; but it is 
possible to divide all consumers into certain classes. They may 
be more or less in number than the author has chosen, but 
within a class, arate must be given that will encourage the use 
of electricity in that class, not only in the manufacture of those 
articles to which the use of electric power will add the most, but 
also to which it will add the least in value; the latter class being 
the one that will fix the rates to all kinds of manufacturing in 
that class (the word “ manufacturing ” being here used in the 
broad sense). In fixing the rate for any given class the power 
company will sometimes be obliged to put its rate below the 
entire cost and yet not so low as the additional cost, the result 
being a sub-normal rate, less than reasonable, but necessary 
on account of the conditions surrounding the enterprise, and 
justifiable only under those conditions. Under other conditions 
at the other end of the scale there will be found cases where the 
value of the service 1s sufficiently great, and the rate may exceed 
the entire cost of service, in which case it 1s a normal and а 
reasonable rate, fair and just to all concerned, although it may 
be higher than the rate for some other class of service, or even 
for the same class of service under other conditions. 

These are precisely the conditions that determine the par- 
ticular rate charged for freight haulage by the railroads. The 
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arguments advanced herein, far from being original, are largely 
paraphrased from an admirable paper on the railroad rate 
question recently printed and distributed by the Railway Age 
Gazitte. They are given here in the hope that some of those 
who question their equity in freight rate making, but who 
understand them in power rate making, will come to see the 
close analogy between the two, and therefore will be able to 
judge justly; and to see that, after all is said and done, the 
public utilities are all in one big family, and that it is as much 
our duty, as officials of such companies, to meet and to discuss 
just such problems as these as to argue our engineering problems. 


DiscussioN AT DEER PARK 


William J. Norton: I think it is well for those of us who live 
in the East to realize that quite important strides have been made 
in California in rate making within the last year. The Cali- 
fornia Commission itself has probably gone further than any 
other commission in theoretical rate making. 

I believe that there are serious difficulties in attempting to 
apply pure theory to electric rates. Electric rates are compli- 
cated for many reasons. In the first place if we start to make 
rates on a pure cost of the service theory, such rates must be 
modified at the maximum end of the scale by reasons of policy, 
either on account of the pressure of public regulation which 
generally affects the maximum rate only, or from what the com- 
panies themselves consider as good public policy. On the other 
hand at the low end of the scale if we fix rates by a cost analysis 
we again find that we must modify the rate to be charged because 
in many instances the rates set by theory would not get the busi- 
ness. Again in building up our theoretical calculations for rate 
making, many arbitrary assumptions must be made that give us 
a result which is an average cost and not a real cost. Such a 
result may be used from year to year for comparative purposes 
but it is not practical as a direct method for rate making. 

Therefore, with the upper end of our average cost curve ad- 
justed by policy and the lower end modified by expediency, the 
rate makers' particular duty 1$ to adjust the curve between the 
two points and make the entire schedule logical, so that in the 
end we abandon our cost theory altogether. The most important 
thing in electric rate making at the present time, it seems to me, 
is to abandon the idea that practical electrical rates can be made 
as the result of pure mathematical calculations. The best result 
comes from studying each individual rate schedule, which upon 
examination we find to be the composite growth of both theory 
and practise generally developed during the time when little was 
known about diversity factor or load factor, and our first effort 
in adjusting such a rate schedule must be to make the rates 
simpler, not only so that the public may clearly understand them, 
but also so that they will be more easy for the companies to ad- 
minister. 
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Mr. Baum has not placed much stress upon this feature of 
rate making, but, as someone has said: “ Rate making is an 
art and not a theory." 

H. L. Wallau: The advantage of uniform rates for various 
municipalities fed from one large system, in contra-distinction to 
local rates in each, based on both general and specific investments 
required for the several localities is obvious, and its carrying out, 
good policy. Likewise the desirability of giving the same rates 
to similar classes of customers is self-evident. But if I under- 
stand the paper correctly, it 1s proposed to establish class rates 
on an average basis for the class, namely, a flat rate per kw-hr. 
If my interpretation is correct, then I take issue with the author. 
In my judgment a rate should always recognize load-factor. 
If it does not, it may result in a gradual building up of a large 
investment which would necessitate a rate-revision upward—a 
very difficult and from the public point of view a most reprehen- 
sible thing to do. Whilea plain meter rate with discount applied 
in some form recognizes use, it does not recognize load factor. 
А 50-kw. consumer using his load on an average of 360 hours рег 
month 1s certainly entitled to a better rate than one who operates 
the same kind of installation, but makes a demand of 100 kw. 
with but half the hours of use. 

Mr. Baum's method of computing fixed charges necessitates 
the separate metering of light and power in order that the fair 
return may be made on the total investment. Personally, I 
prefer a schedule which applies to either or both, requiring but 
one set of meters (in most cases) and giving the consumer the 
benefit of the diversity between his lighting and power demand, 
when jointly metered. 

For all practical purposes, the company with which I am affil- 
iated has but three schedules: (a) Wright demand schedule for 
residential consumers; (b) Wright demand schedule for small 
commercial lighting and power consumers below 5 kw.; (с) 
Hopkinson schedule for consumers above 5 kw. and without 
limit as to ultimate size. The largest consumers on this schedule 
at present are of about 2000 kw. demand. 

Each of these schedules recognizes the individual consumers' 
load factor, and this recognition makes for a constantly improving 
operating load factor. "The last schedule has two steps in the 
demand charge, that is, automatically gives the discount for 
size, and a number of steps in the unit rate, giving a discount for 
quantity, that is, for load factor. 

By properly selecting both sets of factors, the diversity between 
large and small consumers is introduced, and the resulting rates 
are satisfactory over the entire range. 

We hope some day to be able to operate under a single sched- 
ule which will be applicable to all classes of consumers, and 
which will recognize in the rates and terms and conditions all of 
the factors involved, such as time of use, diversity, individual 
and collective, load factor, power factor, etc. 
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M.G. Lloyd: I think that most of the principles upon which 
Mr. Baum has worked are well recognized and will not be seri- 
ously disputed. I am not quite clear, however, whether in 
making rates, as he has proposed, to cover a large district, he 
means the plan to apply only in such cases as I think are rather 
frequent in California, where a single company covers a large 
district, operating in a number of municipalities there, and in 
which the local costs would differ according to the distance of 
transmission, substations involved, etc. What might be applic- 
able in that case, however, does not seem to me as applicable in a 
similar district which is served by two or more different com- 
panies, with possibly two of them even operating in the same 
community, that is, having overlapping territory. From what 
the author says, in some places in his paper, it appears to me that 
he meant his system to apply to such conditions also. For in- 
stance, in the case of two companies whose territory was entirely 
the same, if the charges were made the same where the costs 
were not the same, it would mean, of course, that the charges 
would have to be high enough to cover the conditions of the least 
efficient company, or if they were fixed the same for both com- 
panies, lower than, that, it would mean that one company would 
eventually become bankrupt. It does not seem to me that all 
of these advantages and disadvantages that are pointed out in 
the summary here can be supported. In regard to rewarding 
an efficient company, which is not done on the ordinary basis of 
making rates which are simply sufficient to cover the cost of 
service, in which is included, of course, interest on investment; 
it seems to me that can be much better accomplished by such a 
method as 15 in vogue in Boston for gas service, where there is a 
corresponding change made in the interest allowed and in the 
rate at the same time; that is to say, whenever a company can 
reduce its rate for service it is automatically allowed a higher 
rate of return upon the investment. 

There is a provision in the public utility laws of at least two of 
our states, I know, providing for efficiency ; that 1$, the principle 
is recognized in the law that efficiency in operation and conse- 
quently in lowering cost shall be recognized by larger returns, 
although I must say that I do not think any, or at least very little 
progress has been made in applying that principle in rate-making 
by commissions. 

In regard to the classes of service that were outlined by the 
author, there is one rather important class which was suggested 
by the first paper presented at the session this afternoon. It 
seems to me that the heating and cooking load should be put in a 
distinct class by itself, because it represents a definite condition 
of service, which is rather different from the other classes which 
have been recognized in the paper; that is to say, its diversity 
factor is different from that of the residence load which is made . 
up merely of lighting and small applications of power, and yet 
in other features it is more like the residence conditions. It 
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appears to me desirable that such service should be separately 
classified, and either a special rate made for it or else a rate made 
in such way as has been mentioned here as applying in Spokane, 
where the practical result is equivalent to giving a special rate 
for the use of energy in heating and cooking. 

S. N. Clarkson: This question of class rates for territories 
seems to have been brought up to cover a condition on the 
Pacific Coast, and which will hardly be met with elsewhere. 
When Mr. Baum proposes to fix a certain class rate for a terri- 
tory, irrespective of the distance from the source of power, he 
neglects entirely the cost of distribution, which is much more 
important and many times as great as the actual cost of genera- 
tion. The author says: '' The grocer and butcher do not vary 
charges by distance of delivery.’’ This is true within certain 
limited territories, but tradespeople do not generally deliver 
goods to one customer several miles off the regular delivery route 
without making some extra charge. 

The author further states: “ For example, residence lighting 
in Sacramento and Stockton should have the same scale of rates 
—except as local cost of overhead and underground distribution 
may vary, or where natural conditions or competition may have 
produced unusual conditions.’’ Then a little further on he 
says: “ Rather than have a large number of different scales with 
slight differences, it is believed it will be better to have a uni- 
form scale." These two statements do not seem to be consistent. 
The first statement seems quite reasonable, and I believe the rate 
must vary when the cost of distribution and local conditions are 
materially changed. 

The author refers to rates being different because a new sub- 
station or distributing system was installed, but it has been my 
experience that the cost of such additions 1s usually covered by 
getting new business rather than increasing the rate for existing 
customers. It seems to be generally conceded now by all the 
interested parties that any economies, which can be effected by 
efficient organizations and economical equipment, should be 
divided between the company and its consumers. 

W. H. Pratt: The analysis of costs in the paper may have 
been with a particular point in view, which to my mind seems to 
be that of full recognition of the fact that charges must be based 
on some form of demand system, and yet that that demand sys- 
tem should be so planned that changes which might occur in the 
future, at which time a revision of the estimate might properly 
be made, would not upset the conclusions that would then be 
drawn. 

Edward L. Wilder: There is one point, already mentioned in 
the discussion, which I think 1$ worthy of some amplification. It 
is very important, it seems to me, in rate making, to furnish an 
economic motive to the consumer to improve his load factor. 
It does not seem to me that the method here proposed does that. 
There are several examples which occur to me. For instance, 
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the adding of household devices decidedly improves theload factor 
of the ordinary residence, and if it is possible to devise a rate 
schedule which will encourage the use of such devices both the 
consumer and the company are benefited. I have in mind one 
case where a very large factory this last winter was working on 
short hours because of the financial depression. Тһе rate sched- 
ule under which they were working included an off-peak option, 
which meant a concession in case any of the demand was dropped 
during the station peak. The factory, by arranging its hours 
of work to suit the rate schedule, was enabled to save several 
hundred dollars a month and still get the service which was 
required. This was of as much advantage to the power com- 
pany as to the consumer. 

James W. Welsh: We have tried the method the author pre- 
sents, in Pittsburgh to a limited extent, and find it very success- 
ful. I think the author’s principal point is in the method of 
prorating the demand charge or the fixed charges among the 
various classes of service. It seems to me that this is a very 
simple and complete plan. It has several advantayes which I 
do not believe have been mentioned, in addition to that of auto- 
matically eliminating the necessity for considering the load factor 
and diversity factor. I refer to his formula where the demand for 
this class is prorated on the basis of the ratio of the peak load of 
that class to the sum of the peak loads of all classes. That meth- 
od also takes care of the question of reserve capacity, both in 
generating equipment and in transmission lines and substations; 
in other words, it eliminates the necessity for knowing just what 
that capacity is in putting the charge on a kw. basis. It may be 
a difficult thing to know what the capacity of the transmission 
line is, when you charge your customers so much per kw., but 
this method starts with the fixed return which must be earned and 
prorates the charges on that basis. 

Н. М. Hobart: In the main I consider that the author's 
recommendations are sound and desirable. As near as I can see, 
they are precisely on the lines on which railway rates are made 
up, and they will involve the same difficulties, perplexities and 
paradoxes that are therein met. It is quite customary, and toa 
certain extent right, to lay a great deal of emphasis on load factor, 
but there are other things which in the last analysis affect the 
costs besides those mentioned. I have in mind particularly the 
power factor of the load. We do not discuss that much in 
America, but I know that engineers in Italy have written papers ' 
and devised systems that would take into account the consumers’ 
power factor. It 15 of far-reaching effect. І атап who wanted 
only some 30 h.p., chose to look into the matter, and happened 
to be interested in electrical subjects, and able to make calcula- 
tions, he would probably find that if he bought a machine as 
large as a 100-h.p. motor and used only 30 h.p., and had the motor 
designed so that the saturation was low at normal operation, 
and if he ran it with a leading power factor as low as 0.2 or some- 
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thing of that order, the supply company could afford to pay that 
man a sum for every kw-hr. he took from the system instead 
of charging him for the amount he consumed. That would be 
in the nature of an equitable transaction. That, doubtless, as 
time goes оп, will have to be taken care of—the general influence 
of the power factor of the load will have to be considered. In 
most cases of a lagging load, averaging say 0.4 power factor, 
even if the load factor is high, the actual cost would be greater 
to the company than a load of unity power factor with lower load 
factor. Such matters are very difficult to determine. You 
can only, in a way, keep track of the tendencies. Mr. Baum’s 
paper evinces a realization that it is hopeless to distribute the 
charges equitably. Indeed there 1$ no very acute need that each 
customer should pay to the last farthing exactly the equitable 
amount. 

The chief requirements are that the community shall be effi- 
ciently provided with electricity, and that the supply company 
shall obtain a reasonable return for its undertaking. The plan 
outlined by Mr. Baum will necessarily involve, as all progressive 
plans do, the cruel but wholesome necessity of putting ineff- 
ciency out of business. 

The author makes it clear that he intends the system to apply 
to competing companics in the same district. I will refer to one 
case the author speaks of, where a man on one side of the street 
gets his supply from one undertaking and a man on the other 
side of the street gets his supply from another undertaking. It 
would be utterly inequitable, in such a case, that the one man 
should pay a different price from the other man. 

. That which especially interested me in this paper is the clear 
way the various matters are brought before us—the point that 
you must distinguish what kind of plant you put down, you must 
realize the possibilities of the district, what the percentage of 
poor load factor will be, and what percentage of the consumption 
will have a good load factor. It might make all the difference 
in deciding between a steam central station and making use of 
some water-power prospect. There is usually certain to be a 
considerable percentage of lighting load and the author shows 
very clearly in Fig. 3, as far as regards the lighting load, the water- 
power plant will not be in such a good position to compete as the 
steam undertaking, whereas as regards the power load, the water- 
power undertaking will be in a better position to compete than 
` the steam undertaking, provided it does not require too great an 
outlay for water storage orsteamreserves. Thefurther west we go, 
the more favorable is the case for water power, and the further 
east we go, the better is the case for steam. There will be a 
dividing line where, in order that investments shall not be wasted, 
very careful analvses should be made. In this intermediate 
zone it will frequently occur that a very large steam undertaking 
will be in competition with a very large water-power undertaking. 
We may assume that in both cases the plants would be first-rate, 
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put down with the best engineering knowledge, no waste in any 
way. Under such conditions, in arranging for the price a com- 
mission would have very hard work so to arrange it that the 
steam undertaking should not get a disproportionate return for 
the lighting load while the water-power undertaking would lose 
on the lighting load and obtain a disproportionate return on the 
power load. These questions are, however, in no sense any more 
difficult than the questions involved in the makingofrailwayrates. 

Ralph W. Pope: The author appears to be on the right track 
in making different charges for different classes of service. It is 
one of the most difficult problems in so fixing rates that the 
company will derive the greatest revenue. If they are too high, 
they may diminish the demand, and if they are too low, the mar- 
gin of profit is too small. Somewhere there is an actual dividing 
line between the two conditions, which is very difficult to deter- 
mine. The author has referred to railroads and delivery service 
in cities in a way that shows that there are difficulties in almost 
every branch of business in meeting the wishes of the customer 
and at the same time bringing proper returns to the producer. 
Railroad charges have had much to do, I think, with the 
establishment of the public service commissions. 

In the case of railroad rates, the author has cited the railroad 
as not charging for certain improvements which had been made. 
This may be generally the case, but after the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road spent one hundred million dollars on tunnels and tracks 
leading to the station in New York City, New Jersey passengers 
were taxed ten cents each for going through the tunnel, southern 
and western passengers being exempt from that charge. 

As an instance of the question of rates, I might cite right here 
that the Baltimore and Ohio R. R. will carry me from Deer Park 
to Asbury Park, about 75 miles further, for the same price that 
the Pennsylvania will carry me the lesser distance. In another 
case the rate to Washington and back from New York City is 
about $10, and the distance 1s 230 miles each way, making 460 
miles for $10, which is approximately two cents a mile. Іа the 
summer season the railroad companies make an excursion rate of 
$3 for the round trip, which is less than seven mills per mile. 
This means a special train and poorer accommodations, but it 
shows that under certain conditions they are willing to advertise . 
and get people to go, when the people had not intended to go, 
for seven mills per mile, but if you want to go at your own con- 
venience by a regular train the fare 1$ two cents a mile. 

There is one other illustration which has come up before, in 
some of our discussions regarding different conditions. Mr. 
Baum in his paper refers to the California experience, while the 
conditions in the eastern territory are different. In the irriga- 
tion projects in New Mexico and Arizona a very low rate is 
made for domestic power for heating or any other purpose in the 
winter, because there is no use for the power for irrigating in the 
winter, while the price of coal is very high, and so a low rate is 
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made, to compete with coal, which would be impossible under 
any other conditions. 

М. С. Lloyd: I think that last point perhaps explains what 
Mr. Hobart did not scem to see in presenting the paper. One 
may have a seasonal load, like irrigation, which is very desirable 
from the standpoint of the power plant, and yet as shown by the 
figures, it has not the characteristics that would earn concessions 
on the same yearlv basis as the other loads; yet it is entitled to 
it as an off-peak load. The same thing applies to an all-vear 
daylight load. It has not а 100 per cent load factor, but is more 
desirable than a load with 100 per cent load factor, because it 
is off the peak. 

H. L. Wallau: There is one more point I would like to bring 
out in reference to the load factor rate versus the direct flat 
rate. Anillustration was called to my attention some time ago 
of a company in a small town, whose business was chiefly lighting. 
They had the usual Saturday night peak, all the year round, 
the heaviest night in the wcek, and it was particularly heavy in 
the winter time. There was а clothing concern in town, the use 
of whose load during the whole week was very moderate, but on 
Saturday nights the use of their load was quadrupled by outline 
lighting all over the building, the very time when the company 
could least stand it. They were making a terrific demand on 
Saturday night, with a very low usc of their load during the week- 
day nights, and having a flat rate, with discounts, they got a 
good deal better rate than if they had not put up the outline 
lighting on the building which they used on Saturday night only. 
That 1s an inconsistency, and such a class of ratesis apt to build 
up just that sort of business, and when that business gets big 
enough there 1s nothing for the company to do except raise rates, 
if they want to avoid a deficit. 

F. G. Baum (by letter): None of those who discussed the 
paper made any argument that my method of analysis is not 
correct, but some question the advisability of adopting such a 
system. This 1s natural, and extreme caution should be used 
in adopting any plan, and no plan should be adopted that does 
not depend for its facts on the actual records of operation of 
the company in the particular territory. 

Three propositions are stated in the paper, viz.: 

1. That demand charges are charges to substation necessary 
to get the svstem up to frequency and voltage and ready for 
business, and these charges should be apportioned among 
various classes in proportion to the peak demands of the classes, 
as outlined in the paper. 

2. That energy charges are only those charges that go to 
put kilowatt-hours into system after the system is up to fre- 
quency and voltage, that is, that energy charges are practically 
cost of fuel at the steam plant, or steam reserve plant, and 
storage water cost (not forebay storage cost) at power plant. 

3. That uniform class rates, as developed in the paper, for 
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a system or territory where similar conditions exist, will be 
simpler, more equitable and more stable than present rates, 
and will tend to develop all classes of business, and tend to 
have commissions consider “value of service" and allow a 
constant service value for the property. 

From the substation to the consumer the same method of 
analysis may be used. Any piece of equipment or line, etc., 
used jointly by two or more classes should normally divide the 
.charge in proportion to the peaks. That is, to get the kw. 
demand charge, divide by the sum of the two peaks at the 
time when those peaks area maximum. Then multiply this 
demand by the.demand of the class to get the total demand 
charge for the particular equipment or line for the class. If 
the peaks are not coincident then the demand cost is reduced 
because of the diversity, as 15 right. When we arrive at the 
consumer's line, for transformers or meters used to supply him 
alone, he must bear the entire cost. Those are consumers’ costs. 

This method, then, gives the relative normal cost of service 
to the different classes and with this method of separating de- 
mand and energy charges brings in automatically relative rates 
which will generally develop the business. This may be called 
the lowest measure of the value of service. 

The general natural tendency of electric rates is to favor the 
lighting consumer, and if the improvement in lamps continues 
the lighting consumer will pay very little, ultimately. By the 
proposed method it will be seen that his rate must increase 
as his kilowatt-hours decrease. Unless classification of invest- 
ment and expense is made and class rates made to fit the large 
classes I am afraid for the future of the business. 

The method gives the normal relative cost of the power and 
will develop most business normally, but the investment charge 
may still be graded to different classes if the rate so determined 
will not give the largest net earnings for a given investment. 
This was pointed out in the paper. 

Referring to the third principle; by this method we do not 
treat with individual consumers (except in special cases) but 
with classes. A power man may only use power during the 
morning or afternoon, that is for six hours corresponding to the 
lighting number of hours, but his rate is determined (so far as 
expenses up to any equipment used by him exclusively) by the 
class of which heisa part. In each class there should be a slid- 
ing scale which makes the rate of the short time user in the class 
higher than that of the long time user. That is a rate scale taking 
into account the kilowatt-hours consumed per kw. installed. 

We must not confuse the prospective electric consumer with 
a discussion of power factor, load factor, diversity factor, peaks, 
time of peaks, etc.; but we should tell the consumer what he 
wants to know—that is, what his rate and probable consumption 
will be when he tells us what his installation is to be. А con- 
sumer will be satisfied generally if he knows he is paying the 
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same rate as other consumers in the same business, that is, 
other consumers in the same class. 

Rates should ultimately become known as applied to a 
certain class of business, for example the lighting class rates, 
the day power class, the 24-hr. class, business lighting, street 
lighting, etc. When the residence lighting consumer now hears 
of the low 24-hr. power rate he thinks he should have the same 
rate; but he is educated to know he must pay a rate for express 
freight different from that for which he ships sand in carload 
lots. 

If my first two propositions above are accepted, it will largely | 
result in an automatic and just finding, from easily determined 
facts taken from the records of the company, of the equitable rela- 
tive rates for different classes of consumers. We determine 
correct relative rates by the method and do not merely say 
in general terms the lighting consumers shall pay some inde- 
finite amount more than the other larger users, but we say 
how much more should be paid. And there is no questioning 
the answer if we go at the matter fairly. The third proposition 
wil stabilize and standardize rates and remove misunder- 
standings. We have tried numerous methods of determining 
rates and no one will say they have beenan unqualified success. 

If managers and engineers will apply themselves to a thorough, 
open-minded and fair study of the situation, I believe they must 
inevitably come to the same conclusion that I have. My 
study has been made from, probably, the largest general power 
system, and one that has developed the diversified load to a 
very high state. It is therefore practical as well as analytical 
(and not theoretical), and the three conclusions above stated 
were arrived at without preconceived notions and without in- 
fluence; and the conclusions are believed to be such that any 
one who is willing to accept a fair rate of return on a fair value 
will accept them. It does not agree with those who believe 
we should charge all the traffic will bear. And besides, no two 
men will agree on how much is, all the traffic will bear, which shows 
its fallacy. I believe electrical men prefer the certainty and 
stability of a fair return on a fair value, and definite methods 
of determining rates. 

If engineers and managers can not agree among themselves 
as to the facts, we certainly must not be surprised if the com- 
missions are confused. Аз a whole the commissions are try- 
ing to do what is right, just as are the companies as a whole. 
To concentrate and crystallize the varying views and methods, 
it is necessary that we concentrate and crystallize our ideas 
and facts, so that common ground may be determined to which 
all fair-minded men must agree. 

Any other course must leave the business in the uncertain 
state in which it has been in the past. Stability and certainty 
are assets worth striving for, and the business will not be 
on firm ground until rates are made (1) fair and liberal as a whole 
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to the company, (2) equitable as between classes of consumers, 
and (3) uniform so as to make them stable, and standard for 
similar conditions. ‘These results are necessary for developing 
the ability and eagerness desired on the part of the company 
and consumers. | 
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PROGRESS IN THE IRON AND STEEL INDUSTRY AND 
THE ELECTRIC FURNACE 


BY KARL GEORG FRANK 


— — 


ABSTRACT OF PAPER 


The paper traces the history and development of the electric 
furnace, which has become a very valuable tool in the stecl 
industry and gives promise of an increasing range of application. 
It is believed that by means of the electric furnace steel will 
be produced of a quality far superior to any made at present. 


HE BEGINNING of the twentieth century saw the advent 
of the electric furnace, its introduction into the iron and 
steel industry, and its use on a larger scale. It did not receive 
much of a welcome, and critical eyes followed its course. Steadily 
and relentlessly it worked its way upwards, until today it has 
become a valuable tool in the industry, with an increasing range 
of application and usefulness. Those who look ahead even see 
a vastly larger field, and firmly believe that the electric furnace 
will be generally employed in the production of higher qualities 
in all branches of the steel industry, and that by it steel will be 
produced possessing qualities unknown today, but far superior 
to anything we produce at present. 

The simple fact that the electric furnace has been successfully 
introduced and has proved its usefulness and applicability 15 
sufficient proof that its appearance is not accidental, but that 
it arrived with historical necessity at a time when it was found 
that the then existing means for the production of iron and 
steel were insufficient to meet the mew conditions. 

I purposely use the term historical necessity, indicating thereby 
that we must look upon such a thing as the introduction of a 
new technical means, not only from an engineering or industrial 
point of view, but that we must consider it as a part of the total 
material and intellectual development of the country. Every- 
body knows how closely related the technical and commercial 
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conditions are іп any industry, but it may not occur to all that 
a step in advance in the steel industry may be due to certain 
changes in social or even political conditions, and that, vice 
versa, an improvement in the steel industry may react on such 
conditions and possibly influence the total national structure. 

An industry and its technical means are not a world by 
themselves, or only to a small extent, but a part of a larger body 
whose purpose they must serve. That 15 по news to an electrical 
engincer!—The engineer who lays out the plans of a power 
station or an electrical railway, or the telephone engineer who 
looks into the plan for the enlargement of a telephone exchange, 
must very carefully investigate general conditions in that country 
or in the community. He must take into account the human 
element, the ways and tendencies in private as well as in business 
life, as all these factors will influence such an undertaking. 

I touch upon these points here because I want to show that 
the present conditions and requirements, as well as the develop- 
ment in the iron and steel industry proper, brought about the 
advent of the electric furnace, and the latter is not the result 
of fad or fashion, but the legitimate child of progress and 
development. 

If we now abandon our little excursion into the world of 
general ideas and turn again to that part of the world that in- 
terests us here today, we have only to look back into the history 
of the iron and stecl industry of the United States in order to 
realize that those general statements can easily be verified by 
glancing over the development during the last 30 or 40 years. 

The iron and steel industry of the United States was of little 
importance before the Civil War, especially as compared with 
England’s highly developed works, and only as late as 1868 
to 1870 it began to extend and develop on a larger scale. The 
rail--the chief requirement of the railroad—was the first great 
influencing factor during a period of about 25 years, beginning 
approximately 1868 and ending about 1893. That is best shown 
by the fact that the mileage of the railroads from 1880 to 1890 
increased from 93,262 to 166,703 miles, while from 1890 to 1900 
only an addition of 27,630 miles is reported. ` 

Not only the extent of the production of the industry was 
largely determined by the nceds of the railroads, but also the 
quality of the products, and the gradual replacement of iron 
rails by steel rails was largely responsible for the quantity of steel 
made in those days. 
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In 1880 out of 115,647 miles of rails only 29 per cent were 
steel rails. In 1890 there were already 167,458 miles of steel 
rails out of a total of 208,152, that is to say, 80.4 per cent, 
and in 1903, 94.6 per cent out of a total of 286,262 miles were 
steel rails. 

The table below shows very clearly the tendency to replace 
iron by steel. This was due, as will be seen later, not only to 
the influence of the railroads, but was a general feature of the 
industry, forced upon it by the demands of the consumers. 


Year Pig Iron Steel Per Cent 
1890 9,202,703 tons 4,277,071 tons 46% 
1895 9,446,308 “ 6,114,834 “ 65% 
1900 13,789,242 “ 10,188,329 * 74% 
1905 22,992,380 © 20,023,947 “ 87% 
1910 27,303,507 * 26,004,919 “ 95% 
1911 23,649,547 “ 23,676,106 “ 100% 
1912 29,726,937 “ 31,251,303 * 105% 
1913 30,960,152 “ 31,300,874 “ 101% 
1914 23,332,244 “ң 23,513,030 “ 101% 
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After this period, the demand for structural steel for building 
"sky scrapers’’, bridges, etc., had a decided influence on the 
production. Still later on, towards the end of the last century, 
steel for freight cars, agricultural machinery, wire rope and 
general machinery, as well as the demands of the shipbuilders, 
were important factors. 

In connection herewith, it may be of interest that the first 
50-ton steel freight car was introduced in 1897 by the Pressed 
Steel Car Company, and that from 1900 to 1902 the number 
of freight cars increased by 150,000. 

‚ Quite a number of events extending almost over the entire 
period reviewed here, and even up to the recent past, may only 
slightly be touched upon here, although their influence upon the 
development of the iron and steel industry is very pronounced. 
I have in mind here the discovery of new mines in the middle 
West, the consequent shifting of the principal seat of production 
of pig iron and rolling mill production to new centers such as 
Pittsburgh and Chicago, and the establishment and growth of 
the manufacture of machinery, tools, implements of all kinds in 
the East, especially in New England, which, with its varied de- 
mands, presented new problems to the steel maker. 

During all these years, up to 1890, and even up to 1900, the 
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means at the disposal of the steel industry were fully sufficient 
to produce all the material necessary. The blast furnace, the 
converter, the open hearth furnace, and especially the crucible, 
enabled the steel makers to meet the demand for practically all 
kinds of steel used. From that time on, however, a new develop- 
ment in the industry set in, which is characterized by the fact 
that it 1s intensive rather than extensive, in contra-distinction to 
the period before. New industries sprang up which created a 
demand for steel of very high quality for special high-priced 
manufactures. Competition grew up, and it became evident 
that further improvement in the manufacture and production 
of iron and steel was needed. 

If we add to this fact that no new iron mines of any importance 
were discovered in this country, that high-grade ore has to be 
imported from Cuba, Chile, etc., and that ore of poorer quality 
has to be used, we will easily understand that a new furnace 
which promised to overcome these difficulties was gladly ac- 
cepted. Not only ore, but other raw material, cold scrap, etc., 
underwent a change for the worse, so that steel makers had to use 
poorer material, or pay much higher prices than previously for 
raw material. 

Additions to the mileage of the railroads were, of course, much 
less than in former periods, but the heavy traffic in the great 
cities, thevastly improved freight movement,created a demand for 
heavier and better rails. On the other hand, endeavors are 
being made to design lighter cars for passenger as well as for 
freight service, without, of course, decreasing the mechanical 
strength, so that steel of better quality and better mechanical 
properties is to be used. "The total weight on drivers increased 
from about 69,000 lb. іп 1885 to over 180,000 lb. in 1907, and 
reached that year a maximum of 316,000 lb. The average axle 
load increased іп the same time from 22,000 1b. to 48,000 1b., 
and the weight of rail per yard from 65—75 1b., to 85—100 lb. 
When the American Society of Civil Engineers adopted its 
standard section in 1893, 80 lb. rails were just coming into use. 

The electrical industry that grew up to unexpected and un- 
precedented greatness, called upon the steel industry for better 
or more suitable raw material; transformer and dynamo sheets 
of low carbon content but high in silicon for reducing hysteresis 
losses were called for. The casings of railroad and mill motors 
demand a low carbon steel of good magnetic properties; through 
the increasing speed of turbo-dynamos new requirements were 
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set up fora steel of good magnetic properties and at the same time 
of very high mechanical strength. 

The small electric motor has recently received new attention, 
and its further improvement and development is probably largely 
dependent upon the material for its active parts. Steam tur- 
bines, high-velocity rotary pumps, and similar machinery add 
further to the demand for high-grade steel. 

Of special importance and great influence was the automobile 
industry, with its manifold requirements, from the highest grade 
of alloy steel for axles, gears, camshafts, magnetos, down to 
ordinary steel castings. 

The hardware industry with its varied products of fittings, 
fixtures and household goods of all description, must also be men- 
tioned here. So we find a great number of industries, each one 
offering its particular problem and its special requirement as to 
proper material, and all of them ready, even waiting, for improve- 
ment in the raw material, and their progress largely dependent 
upon same. 

Steel pipes for high-pressure water systems for municipalities, 
tubes of all description, valves and fittings for city water supply, 
further nuts, bolts and rivets of high mechanical strength, and a 
great many other implements, should further be mentioned here. 

But this is not all; the methods of manufacture have changed 
and improved in order to meet the new conditions. Lathe-work 
—planing and milling has been largely replaced by grinding, thus 
enabling the use of hardened gears, shafts and valves. It 15 
well known, however, that even this method does not overcome 
the difficulties: internal strains are set up which frequently 
change the shape of such hardened parts after the grinding— 
which even a finishing grinding cannot fully remove. 

. That reminds us and shows that the behavior of steel under 
such conditions is still little understood, and that a good deal 
remains to be done. The problem involved herein can only be 
solved:by careful and thorough scientific investigation, an investi- 
gation that is to be carried out largely by the chemist and metal- 
lurgist. It is evident to everybody familiar with the conditions 
of the steel industry, that the electric furnace will prove to be a 
very valuable tool for solving all thes» and many more problems. 
Its flexibility and adaptability will increase with increasing scien- 
tific knowledge. 

In drawing this conclusion I do not limit it to such cases 
where the production of electric steel will prove to be more 
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economical, as for instance crucible steel, but I include also those 
branches of the industry in which economical superiority of the 
electric furnace is still very doubtful. 

The question involved is by no means one of price only. At 
any rate not of price of the steel as raw material. In quite a 
number of instances the finished product, machined castings, 
lathe work, etc., or other parts, for which the cost of labor is to 
be taken into consideration, it can be shown that the use of the 
higher grade of steel as raw material cheapens the product in- 
stead of increasing its price. This 1s so in all cases where loss 
from faulty material is greatly reduced by the use of higher- 
grade raw material, and in each particular case it will be very easy 
to find the limit and conditions under which high-grade expensive 
raw material will permit the most economical production. 

Aside from that, there is no need for striving-to compete on 
the basis of price and cheapness, which I consider is funda- 
mentally wrong. What we must do and strive for, is to pro- 
duce a higher quality of steel which commands a higher 
price, and which, in spite of such higher price, is more economical 
in the end than other steel. It is mainly for this reason, I am 
convinced, that the electric furnace has come to stay, and be- 
cause it is the best, and in not a few cases the only means for 
producing steel of the highest quality. That does not mean, 
of course, that in years to come all low-grade steel will disappear, 
but it means that in the different branches of the steel 
industry, steel will be made which will exhibit some superi- 
ority as compared with that formerly used in that par- 
ticular branch. Furthermore, the above statement does 
not mean that the electric furnace will replace all other 
furnaces hitherto used, but it means that it will become the 
adjunct to all other furnaces for refining and improving their 
product. It follows therefore that the electric furnace is essen- 
tially a refining furnace, which was never intended to compete 
with the blast furnace, or the open hearth furnace or the cupola, 
in order to produce only what these furnaces produced in quality. 
It is true that in some instances the electric furnaces are success- 
fully employed for melting or smelting only, but these cases 
are not representative. When in such cases the electric furnace 
is used for melting and refining, and competes successfully with 
the combustion type furnace, it is because the advantage de- 
rived from the refining exceeds the loss which results from using 
the electric energy for melting only. The economical problems 
involved in such cases must, of course, be considered individually. 
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I have no doubt that in many cases a duplex process will prove 
to offer special advantages, so that the melting proper may be 
carried on in a cupola or open hearth furnace, or liquid Bessemer 
steel may be used, while the action of the electric furnace is con- 
fined to the refining only. 

Naturally, the question arises as to the specific technical or 
physical element by virtue of which the electric furnace can 
accomplish all these results claimed. The answer to that ques- 
tion is simply this, 1st:— The electric furnace produces a tempera- 
ture higher than any other furnace, and produces such higher 
temperature more economically than other furnaces. 

2nd. It produces these higher temperatures without con- 
tamination of the charge through gases and other impurities, 
etc., and in the case of the induction furnace, without contamina- 
tion through carbon. 

3rd. The electric furnace, and again especially the induction 
furnace, offers the possibility of controlling the temperature 
within limits which are entirely beyond the reach of the old 
furnaces. 

There may arise some doubt whether the temperature is 
really such an important factor as stated above, but to substan- 
tiate that contention it will suffice to call attention to the be- 
havior of silicon and carbon in the Bessemer converter, of 
phosphorus, sulphur, manganese, etc.,in the open hearth fur- 
nace, facts which are all well known, and represent conspicuous 
cases. There are really only three fundamental factors which 
determine all steel-producing processes: the chemical composition 
of the material, temperature, and time. The more perfectly 
we can control these elements during the process, the more 
perfect results will we obtain. Thus we see at once the immense 
possibilities of the electric furnace, and 1 only remains for the 
steel maker to investigate thoroughly and carefully the phe- 
nomena in question. He must, of course, not stop with the in- 
vestigation at the ladle, but must extend it to foundry, rolling 
mill, forge, hardening furnace and even the machinery shop, 
in orcer to be fully informed about the behavior of the steel dur- 
ing the process of conversion from the raw material into the 
finished product. 

Also in these branches of the steel industry, electricity has 
already rendered great service, and helped to solve the problems 
involved. It will do more in the future, and I can well imagine 
that the temperature of the steel in the molds, or passing through 
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the rolling mills, will be controlled by electricity in order to 
influence the cooling-off process, which, as we know, is quite 
important for the character of the finished product. 

We have therefore good grounds to trust that the close co- 
operation of the electrical engineer and the steel maker will 
result in the improvement and progress in the steel industry, 
and the electrical engineer will always welcome the oppor- 
tunity to assist in solving the problems of our iron and steel 
industries. 


Presented at the Panama-Pacific Convention of 
the American Institute of Electrical Engineers, 
San Francisco, Cal., September 16, 1915. 
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PHYSICAL LIMITATIONS ІМ D-C. COMMUTATING 
MACHINERY 


BY B. G. LAMME 


ABSTRACT OF PAPER 


In direct-current machines, there are a number of apparently 
distinct limitations, such as sparking at brushes, flashing at 
the commutator, burning and blackening of the commutator 
face, picking up of copper, etc., which, in reality, are very in- 
timately related to each other. The principal object of the 
paper is to bring out such relationships and to show that all 
these actions are special cases of well-known phenomena. 

The theory of commutation is considered only in its relation 
to the e.m.fs. generated in the coils short-circuited by the 
brush; and the limiting e.m.fs. per commutator bar and per 
brush are shown to be fixed principally by brush contact re- 
sistance. The effects of the negative coefficient of the contact 
resistance are also referred to briefly. 

Flashing due to various causes is next taken up, and the re- 
lations between the maximum volts per bar and flashing con- 
ditions 1$ indicated, both from test and general experience. 
Flashing due to various other causes, such as interrupting the 
circuit, etc.,is also considered. 

Burning and blackening of commutators, high mica, picking 
up of copper, etc., are treated in detail, and these actions are 
shown to be very closely related to the commutation limits de- 
rived in the earlier part of the paper. 

Noise, vibration, etc., are also considered as limitations in 
design of d-c. apparatus. In approaching the ultimate design, 
these limitations become increasingly prominent. 

Flickering of voltage and winking of lights are two well- 
known actions in direct-current practise. А simple explana- 
tion of the winking of lights (not original with the author) 1$ 
given, with the results of tests on a generator with well-pro- 
portioned compensating windings in the pole faces. Аррагепі- 
ly the difficulty is a fundamental one, and is liable to occur in 
all types of d-c. machines. 

In conclusion, a brief chapter is given on design limitations 
as fixed by commutator peripheral speed. This applies par- 
ticularly to large-capacity high-voltage machines. 

An appendix is added covering a method for determining the 
maximum capacity of d-c. machines in terms of the short-cir- 
cuit volts per commutator bar when the various constants in 
the machine are given certain limiting values. The results 
show that in large high-speed machines, the maximum capacity 
is considerably above present practise. 


N DIRECT-CURRENT commutating machinery there are 
many limitations in practical design which cannot be 
exceeded without undue risk in operating characteristics. 
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Many of these limits are not sharply defined in practise, due, in 
many cases, to the impossibility of taking advantage of all the 
helpful conditions and of avoiding the objectionable ones. There 
are many minor conditions which affect the permissible limits 
of operation, which are practically beyond the scope of reliable 
calculation. Usually, such conditions are recognized, and al- 
lowance is made for them. It is the purpose of this paper to 
treat of some of the major, as well as minor, conditions which 
must be taken into account in advanced direct-current design. 
These are so numerous, and are so interwoven, that it is difficult 
to present them in any consecutive order. 

Probably the most serious limitation encountered in direct- 
current electric machinery is that of commutation. This is an 
electrical problem primarily, but in carrying any design of direct- 
current machine to the utmost, certain limitations are found 
which are, to a certain extent, dependent upon the physical 
characteristics of materials, constructions, etc. 

A second limitation which is usually considered as primarily 
an electrical one, namely, flashing, (and bucking) is in reality 
fixed as much by physical as by purely electrical conditions. 

A third limitation is found in blackening and burning of com- 
mutators, burning and honeycombing of brushes, etc. These 
actions arc, to a certain extent, electrical, but are partly physical 
and mechanical, as distinguished from purely electrical. 

There are many other limiting conditions dependent upon 
speed, voltage, output per pole, quality or kind of materials 
used, etc. As indicated before, these cannot all be treated 
separately and individually, as they are too closely related to 
other characteristics and limitations. 


COMMUTATION AND COMMUTATION LIMITS 


In dealing with the limits of commutation, it 1s unnecessary 
to go into the theory of commutation, except to indicate the 
general idea upon which the following treatment is based. This 
has been given more fully elsewhere,* and therefore the following 
brief treatment will probably be sufficient for all that is required 
in this paper. 

In this theory it is considered that the armature winding as a 
whole tends to set up a magnetic field when carrying current, 
and that the armature conductors cutting this magnetic field 


*A Theory of Commutation and Its Application to Interpole Machines, 
by В. С. Lamme, А. I. E. E. Trans., Vol. XXX, 1911, p. 2359. 
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will generate e.m.fs. just as when cutting any magnetic field. 
From consideration of the armature magnetomotive force alone, 
the flux or field set up by this winding would have a maximum 
value over those armature conductors which are connected to 
the brushes. If the magnetic conditions or paths surrounding 
the armature were equally good at all points, this would be true. 
However, with the usual interpolar spaces in direct-current 
machines, the magnetic paths above the commutated coils are 
usually of higher reluctance than elsewhere. However, what- 
ever the magnetic conditions, the tendency of the armature 
magnetomotive force is to establish magnetic fluxes, and, if 
any field is established in the commutating zone by the armature 
winding, then those armature coils cutting this field will have 
e.m.fs. generated in them proportional to the field which 1$ cut. 
As part of this armature flux is across the armature slots them- 
selves, and part is around the end windings, both of which are 
practically unaffected by the magnetic path in the interpolar 
space above referred to, obviously, then no matter how poor the 
magnetic paths in the interpolar space above the core may be 
made, there will always be e.m.fs. generated on account of that 
part of the armature flux which 1$ not affected by those paths. 
In the coils short circuited by the brushes, these e.m.fs. will 
naturally tend to set up local or short-circuit currents during the 
interval of short circuit. 

In good commutation, as the commutator bars connected to 
the two ends of an armature coil which is carrying current in a 
given direction, pass under the brush, the current in the coil 
itself should die down at practically a uniform rate, to zero value 
at a point corresponding to the middle of the brush, and it should 
then increase at a uniform rate to its normal value in the opposite 
direction by the time that the short circuit is opened as the coil 
passes from under the brush. This may be considered as the 
ideal or straight line reversal or commutation which, however, 
is only approximated in actual practise. This gives uniform 
current distribution over the brush face. 

If no corrective actions are present, then the coil while under 
the brush tends to carry current in the same direction as before 
its terminals were short-circuited. In addition, the short-circuit 
current in the coil, due to cutting the armature flux, tends to add 
to the normal or work current before reversal occurs. The 
resultant current in the coil is thus not only continued in the 
same direction as before, but tends to have an increased value. 
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Thus the conditions at the moment that the coil passes out from 
under the short-circuiting brush are much worse than if no short- 
circuit current were generated. The reversal of the current 
would thus be almost instantaneous instead of being gradual as 
called for by the ideal commutation, and the resultant current 
reversed much greater than the work current alone. However, 
the introduction of resistance into the local circuit will greatly 
assist in the reversal as will be illustrated later. The ideal condi- 
tion however, is obtained by the introduction of an opposing 
e.m.f. into the local short-circuited path, thus neutralizing the 
tendency of the work current to continue in its former direction. 

As this opposing e.m.f. must be in the reverse direction to 
the short circuit e.m.f. which would set up by cutting the arma- 
ture magnctic field, it follows that where commutation is accomp- 
lished by means of such an e.m.f. it 1s necessary to provide a 
magnetic field opposite in direction to the armature field for 
setting up the commutating current. This may be obtained in 
various ways, such as shifting the brushes forward (or backward) 
until the commutated coil comes under an external field of the 
right direction and value, which is the usual practise in non- 
commutating pole machines; or a special commutating field of 
the right direction and value may be provided, this being the 
practise in commutating pole and in some types of compensated 
field machines. When the commutating e.m.f. is obtained by 
shifting the commutated coil under the main field, only average 
conditions may be obtained for different loads; whereas, with 
suitable commutating poles or compensating windings, suffi- 
ciently correct commutating e.m.fs. can be obtained over a 
very wide range of operation. 

In practise, it is difficult to obtain magnetic conditions such 
that an 1deal neutralizing e.m.f. is generated. However, the use 
of a relatively high resistance in the short-circuited path of the 
commutated coil very greatly simplifies the problem. If the 
resistance of the coil itself were the only limit, then a relatively 
low magnetic field cut by the short-circuited coil would generate 
sufficient e.m.f. to circulate an excessively large local current. 
Since such current might be from 10 to 50 times as great as the 
normal work current, depending upon the size of machine, it 
would necessarily add enormously to the difficulties of commuta- 
tion whether it 1s in the same direction as the work current or is 
in opposition. То illustrate the effect of resistance, assume, for 
example, a short circuit e.m.f. in the commutated coil of two 
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volts, and also assume that а copper brush of negligible resist- 
ance short circuits the coil, so that the resistance of the short- 
circuited coil itself practically limits the current to a value 20 
times as large as the work current. Now replace this copper 
brush with one giving about 20 times as large a resistance (some 
form of graphite or carbon brush) then the total resistance in 
circuit is such that the short-circuit current is cut down to a 
value about equal to that of the work current. This at once 
gives a much easier condition of commutation, even without any 
reversing field; while with such field, it is evident that extreme 
accuracy in proportioning is not necessary. "Thus a relatively 
high resistance brush—or brush contact, rather—is of very great 
help in commutation; especially so in large capacity machines 
where the coil resistance is necessarily very low. In very small 
machines, the resistance of the individual armature coils has 
quite an influence in limiting the short circuit current. 

It is in its high contact resistance that the carbon brush is 
'such an important factor in the commutating machine. Usually, 
it is the resistance of the brush that is referred to as an important 
factor in assisting commutation. In reality, it is the resistance 
of the contact between the brush and commutator face which 
must be considered, and not that of the brush itself, which usually 
is of very much lower resistance, relatively. As this contact re- 
sistance or drop will be referred to very frequently in the fol- 
lowing, and as the brush resistance itself will be considered 
in but a few instances, the terms ''brush resistance " and 
“ brush drop" will mean contact resistance and contact drop 
respectively, unless otherwise specified. 

Short-Circutt Volts ber Commutator Bar. Аз stated before 
the armature short-circuit e.m.f. per coil, or per commutator 
bar, is due to cutting a number of different magnetic fluxes, such 
as those of the end windings, those of the armature slots, and 
those over the armature core adjacent to the commutating zone. 
Each of these fluxes represent different conditions and distri- 
butions, and therefore the individual e.m.fs. generated by them 
may not be coincident in time phase. Therefore, the resultant 
e.m.f. usually may not be represented by any simple graphical 
or mathematical expression. 

When an external flux or field is superimposed on the armature 
in the commutating zone, it may be considered as setting up an 
additional e.m.f. which may be added to, or subtracted from, 
the resultant short-circuit e.m.f. due to the armature fluxes. 
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These component e.m.fs. are not. really generated separately 
in the armature coils, for the external flux combines with part 
of the armature flux, so that the armature coil simply generates 
an e.m.f. due to the resultant flux. However, as part of the 
armature short circuit e.m.f: is generated by fluxes which do not 
combine with any external flux, as in the end winding, for in- 
stance, it follows that, to a certain extent, separate e.m.fs. are 
actually generated in the armature winding in different parts of 
the coil. For purposes of analysis, there are advantages in 
considering that all the e.m.fs. in the short-circuited armature 
coil are generated se; aratcly by the various fluxes. А better 
quantitative idea of the actions which are taking place is thus 
obtained, and the permissible limitations are more easily seen. 
In the following treatment, these component e.m.fs. will be 
considered separately. As that component, due to cutting the 
various armature fluxes, will be referred to very frequently 
hereafter, it will be called the “ apparent ’’ armature short 
circuit e.m.f. per coil, or in abbreviated form, “the apparent 
short circuit e.m.f." In practise, on account of the complexity 
of the separate elements which make up the apparent short 
circuit e.m.f., it is very difficult, or in many cases, impossible, 
to entirely neutralize or balance it at all instants by means of an 
e.m.f. generated by an extraneous field or flux of a definite distri- 
bution. "Therefore, it should be borne in mind that, in practise, 
only an approximate or average balance between the two com- 
ponent e.m.fs. is possible. With such average balance there are 
liable to be all sorts of minor pulsations in e.m.f. which tend to 
produce local currents and which must be taken care of by means 
of the brush resistance. Pulsations or variations in either of the 
component e.m.fs. are due to various minor causes, such as the 
varying magnetic conditions which result from a rotating open 
slot armature, from cross magnetizing and other distorting effects 
under the commutating poles, variations in air-gap reluctance 
under the commutating poles, pulsations in the main field reluc- 
tance causing development of secondary e.m.fs. in the short- 
circuited coils, etc. Some of these conditions are liable to be 
present in every machine; some which would otherwise tend to 
give favorable conditions as regards commutation, are partic- 
ularly liable to set up minor pulsations in the short circuit e.m.f. 
Therefore, brushes of high enough resistance to take care of the 
short circuit e.m.f. pulsations are a requisite of the present types 
of d-c. machines, and it may be assumed that there is but little 
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prospect of so improving the conditions in general that relatively 
high resistance brushes, or their equivalent, may be discarded. 
It is only on very special types of machines that low resistance 
brushes can be used. 

With ideal or perfect commutation, the two component e.m.fs. 
in the short circuited coil should balance each other at all times. 
However, as stated before, this condition is never actually ob- 
tained, and the brush resistance must do the rest. With ideal 
commutation, the current distribution over the brush contact 
face should be practically uniform, and a series of voltage read- 
ings between the brush tip and commutator face should show 
uniform drops over the whole brush face. In most cases in 
practise however, such voltage readings will be only averages. 
For example, instead of a contact drop of one volt at a given 
point, the actual voltage may be varying from zero to two volts, 
or possibly from minus one volt to plus three volts. These 
pulsating e.m.fs. wil result in high-frequency local currents, 
which have only a harmful influence оп the commutation and 
commutator and brushes. These pulsations may be assumed 
to be roughly related in value to the apparent short-circuit 
volts generated by the armature conductor. In other words, 
the higher the apparent short-circuit volts per conductor, the 
larger these pulsations are liable to be. As the currents set up 
by these pulsations must be limited largely by the brush contact 
resistance, it is obvious that there is a limit to the pulsations 
in voltage, beyond which the current set up by them may be 
harmful. A very crude practise, and yet possibly, the only 
fairly safe one, has been to set an upper limit to the apparent 
short circuit volts per bar, this limit varying to some extent with 
the conditions of service, such as high peak loads of short dura- 
tion, overloads of considerable period, continuous operation, etc. 
Experience has shown that in commutating pole machines, the 
apparent short-circuit voltages per turn may be as high as four 
to four-and-one-half volts, with usually but small evidence of 
local high frequency currents, as indicated by the condition of 
the brush face. If this polishes brightly, and the commutator 
face does not tend to “ smut,” then apparently the local currents 
are not excessive. However, in individual cases, the above 
limits have been very considerably exceeded in continuous opera- 
tion, while, in exceptional cases, even with apparently well 
proportioned commutating poles, there has been evidence of 
considerable local current at less than four volts per bar. 
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The contact drop between brush and commutator with the 
usual brushes is about 1 to 1.25 volts. As is well known, this 
drop is not directly proportional to the current, but increases 
only slowly with very considerable increases in current density 
at the brush contact. For instance, with 20 amperes per sq. in. 
in a given brush, the contact drop may be one volt; at 40 amperes 
per square inch, it may be 1.25 volts, while at 100 amperes per 
square inch, it may be 1.4 volts, and, with materially higher 
currents, it may increase but little further. This peculiar prop- 
erty of the brush contact is, in some ways, very much of a dis- 
advantage. For instance, if the local currents are to be limited 
to a comparatively low density, then necessarily the voltages 
generating such currents must be kept comparatively low. With 
the above brush contact characteristics, two volts would allow 
a local current of 20 amperes per square inch to flow (there being 
one volt drop from brush to commutator and one volt back to 
the brush). If, however, the local voltage is three volts instead 
of two, or only 50 per cent higher, then a local current of possibly 
150 to 200 amperes per square inch may flow, and this excessive 
current density may destroy the brush contact, as will be de- 
scribed later. 

It may be assumed in general that the lower the apparent short- 
circuit voltage per armature conductor, the lower the pulsations 
in this voltage are liable to be. Assuming therefore, as a rough 
approximation, a 50 per cent pulsation as liable to occur, then, 
from the standpoint of brush contact drop, the total apparent 
voltage of the commutated coil in continuous service machines 
should not be more than 4 to 43 volts, which accords pretty well 
with practise. For intermittent services, such as railway, 
materially higher voltages are not unusual. 

As the main advantage of the carbon brush is that it determines 
or limits the amount of short-circuit current, it might be ques- 
tioned whether such advantage might not be carried much fur- 
ther by using higher short-circuit voltages and proportionately 
greater resistance. However, there are reasons why this cannot 
be done. The carbon brush is a resistance in the path of the 
local current, but it is also in the path of the work current. As 
the brush resistance is increased, the greater is the short-circuit 
voltage which сап Бе taken care of with a given limitin short-circuit 
current, but at the same time, the loss due to the work current is 
increased. Decreasing the resistance of the brush contact in- 
creases the loss due to the short-circuit current, but decreases 
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that due to the work current. Thus, in each individual case, 
there is some particular brush resistance which gives minimum 
loss. However, this may not always be the resistance desired 
for best commutation, from the operating standpoint, but these 
two conditions of resistance appear to lie fairly close together. 
Practise is a continual compromise on this question of brush con- 
tact resistance. In some machines, a low-resistance brush is 
practicable, with consequent low loss due to work current. In 
other cases, which, to the layman, would appear to be exactly 
similar, higher resistance brushes give better average results. 
Thus one grade of carbon brush is not the most suitable for dif- 
ferent machines unless they have similar commutating condi- 
tions. However, it is impracticable to design all machines of 
different speeds, types, or capacities so that they will have equal 
commutating characteristics. In non-commutating pole ma- 
chines where only average commutating fluxes are obtainable, 
the resistance of the brush is usually of more importance than 
in the commutating pole type, for, in the latter, a means is pro- 
vided for controlling the value of the short-circuit current. How- 
ever, advantage has been taken of this latter fact to such an 
extent in modern commutating pole machines, that the critical 
or best brush resistance has again become a very important 
condition of design and operation. 

"Apparent" Short-Circuit E. M.F. per Brush. Тһе preceding 
considerations lead up to another limitation, namely, the total 
e.m.f. short-circuited by the brush. This again may be considered 
as being made up of two components,—the apparent short- 
circuit e.m.f. per bar times the average number of bars covered 
by the brush, hereafter called “Тһе apparent short-circuit 
e.m.f. per brush "; and the e.m.f. per bar generated by the com- 
mutating field, times the average number of bars covered by 
the brush. 

As has been shown, ordinary carbon brushes can short-circuit 
2 to 21 volts without excessive local current. Obviously, if the 
resultant e.m.f. generated in all the coils short-circuited by the 
brush—that is, the resultant of the short-circuit e.m.fs., due to 
both the armature and the commutating field—is much larger 
than 23 volts, large local currents will flow. Therefore,in а 
commutating pole machine, for instance, the strength of the 
commutating pole field should always be such that it also 
neutralizes the total short-circuit e.m.f. across the brush within 
a limit represented by the brush contact drop, in order to keep 
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within the limits of permissible local currents. With very 
low resistance brushes, the proportioning of the commutating 
field for neutralization of the apparent brush e.m.f. would 
have to be much closer than with higher resistance brushes. 
Moreover, not only should this e.m.f. generated by the com- 
mutating flux balance the total short-circuit voltage across the 
brush within these prescribed limits, but these limits should 
not be exceeded anywhere under the brush. 

It might be assumed that if there is a pulsation of two volts 
per coil, for instance, then the total pulsation would be equal 
to this value times the average number of coils short-circuited. 
However, this in general is not correct, as the e.m.f. pulsations 
for the different coils are not in phase, and their resultant may 
be but little larger than for a single coil. 

Based upon the foregoing considerations, the limiting values 
of the apparent brush e.m.f. may be approximated as follows: 
Assume ordinary carbon brushes with 1 to 11 volts drop with 
permissible current densities—that is, with 2 to 22 volts oppos- 
ing action as regards local currents. Also, assume, for example, 
an apparent brush short-circuit e.m.f. of 5 volts, with brush 
resistance sufficient to take care of 23 volts. Треп the total 
e.m.f. due to the commutating flux need not be closer than 50 
per cent of the theoretically correct value, with permissible 
local currents. This is a comparatively easy condition, for it 
is a relatively poor design of machine in which the commutating 
pole strength cannot be brought within 50 per cent of the right 
value. Assuming, next, an apparent brush e.m.f. of 10 volts, 
then the commutating pole must be proportioned within 25 
per cent of the right value. In practise, this also appears to 
be feasible, without undue care and refinement in proportion- 
ing the commutating ficld. If this machine never carried any 
overload, this 25 per cent approximation would represent a 
relatively easy condition, for experience has shown that pro- 
portioning within 10 per cent is obtainable in some cases, which 
should allow an apparent brush e.m.f. of 25 volts as a limit. 
However, experience also shows that this latter is a compara- 
tively sensitive condition, which, while permissible on short 
peak loads, is not satisfactory for normal conditions. Where 
such close adjustment is necessary to keep within the brush 
correcting limits, any rapid changes in load are liable to result 
in sensitive commutating conditions, for the commutating pole 
flux does not always rise and fall exactly in time with the arma- 
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ture flux, and thus momentary unbalanced conditions of pos- 
sibly as high as 10 or 12 volts might occur with an apparent 
brush e.m.f. of 25 volts. Also, very slight saturation in the 
commutating pole magnetic circuit may have an unduly large 
influence on unbalancing the e.m.f. conditions. In other words, 
the apparent brush short-circuit and neutralizing e.m.fs. must 
not be unduly high compared with the permissible corrective 
drop of the brushes. Experience shows that an apparent e.m f. 
of 10 volts across the brush in well designed commutating pole 
machines is usually very satisfactory, while, in occasional cases, 
12 to 13 volts allow fair results on large machines, and, in rare 
cases, as high as 15 to 18 volts has been allowed on small ma- 
chines at normal rating. However, overloads, in some cases, 
limit this permissible apparent brush voltage. Аз a rule, 30 
volts across the brush on extreme overload is permissible, 
but, usually this is accompanied by some sparking, usually 
not of a very harmful nature if not of too long duration. Under 
such overload conditions, doubtless unbalancing of three volts 
or more may be permissible, and thus, with 30 volts to be 
neutralized, this mcans about 90 per cent theoretically correct 
proportioning of the commutating pole flux. Cases have been 
noted where as high as 35 to 40 apparent brush volts have been 
corrected by the commutating pole on heavy overloads with 
practically no sparking. This, however, is an abnormally good 
result, and is not often possible of attainment. Obviously,with 
such high voltages to be corrected, any little discrepancies in 
the balancing action between the various e.m.fs.”are liable to 
cause excessive local current flow. 

Incidentally, the above indicates pretty clearly why d-c. 
generators are liable to flash viciously when dead short-cir- 
cuited. The ordinary large capacity machine can give 20 to 
30 times rated full load current on short circuit. If this large 
current flows, then, neglecting saturation, the armature short- 
circuit e.m.f. across the brush will be excessive. Assuming, 
for instance, a 10-volt limit for normal rating, then with only 
ten times full load current, the apparent short-circuit e.m.f. 
would be 100 volts. The commutating pole, in the normal con- 
struction, does not have flux margin of 10 times before high 
saturation is reached, and in consequence, it may neutralize 
only 50 to 60 volts of the 100. Therefore a resultant actual 
e.m.f. of possibly 40 volts must be taken care of by the brushes. 
This means an enormous short-circuit current in addition to 
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the 10 times work current. Vaporization of the copper and 
brushes occurs and flashing results, as will be described more 
fully 1n the treatment of flashing limits. 

Brush contact drops of 1 to 1.5 volts have been assumed 
in the preceding, and certain limits in the apparent short-cir- 
cuit e.m.f. based on these drops have been discussed. How- 
ever, the conditions may be modified to a considerable extent 
by effects of temperature upon the brush contact resistance. 
Usually it has been assumed that the well-known decrease in 
contact resistance of carbon and graphite brushes with increase 
in temperature is in some ways related to the negative tem- 
perature coefficient of carbon and graphite. The writer has 
been among those who advanced this idea, but later experience, 
based upon tests, has shown that the reduced drop with increase 
in temperature does not necessarily hold any relation to the 
negative temperature coefficient of the carbon brush itself, for 
similar changes in the contact drop have been found with ma- 
terials other than carbon, which actually had, in themselves, 
positive temperature coefficients. Moreover, in some tests, 
the changes in contact resistance with increase in temperature 
have proved to be much greater in proportion than occurs 
in the carbons themselves. In some cases, the measured drops 
with temperature increases of less than 100 deg. cent. decreased 
to one-half or one-third of the drops measured cold. 

Obviously, these decreased contact resistances or drops may 
have a very considerable effect on the amount of local current 
which can flow and, therefore, in such case the foregoing general 
deductions should be modified accordingly. However, the 
results are so affected by the oxidation of the copper commutator 
face, and other conditions also more or less dependent upon 
temperature, that, as yet, no definite statement can be made 
regarding the practical effects of increase in temperature except 
the general one that the resistance is usually lowered to a con- 
siderable extent. Apparently, oxidation of the copper face 
tends toward higher contact resistance. Ofttimes, ''sanding 
off " the glaze tends to give poorer commutation. The above 
points to one explanation of this. 

Assuming any desired limits for the apparent e.m.fs., such as 
4 to 42 volts per commutator bar, it is possible to approximate 
by calculation the limiting capacities of generators or motors in 
terms of speed, etc. Appendix I shows one method of doing 
this. Inthe writer’s experience, a number of machines have been 
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carried up to about the limits derived in the appendix, and the 
practical results were in fair accord with the calculations. In 
general, it may be said that in large machines, the upper limits 
of capacity in terms of speed, etc., are so high that they do not 
indicate any great handicap on future practise. 

In the foregoing, the limits for the apparent short-circuit e.m.f. 
per bar and per brush have been based upon the brush contact 
resistance. However, it may be suggested that something other 
than the brush contact resistance might be used for limiting the 
local current, and thus the commutating limits might be raised. 
For instance, an armature winding could be completely closed on 
itself, with high-resistance leads carried from the wmding to the 
commutator bars. Each of such leads 
would be in circuit only where. the 
brushes touched the commutator 
bars. Thus there could be very con- 
siderable resistance in each lead with- 
out greatly increasing the total losses; 
and, unlike the brushes, each lead 
would be in circuit only for a very 
small proportion of the time. 

About 10 years ago, the writer de- 
signed a non-commutating pole d-c. 
turbo-generator with such resistance 
leads connected between the winding 
and the commutator. The leads were 
placed in the armature slots below the 
main armature winding. The idea was 
to have enough resistance in circuit 
with the short-circuited coils that the brushes at no load could be 
thrown well forward into a field flux sufficient to produce good 
commutation at heavy load, even if very low resistance brushes 
were used. Tests of this machine showed that the non-sparking 
range, with the brushes shifted either forward or back of the 
neutral point was very much greater than in an ordinary machine. 
In this case, it developed that the leads were of too high resistance 
for practical purposes, as the armature ran too hot, the heat-dis- 
sipating conditions in a small d-c. turbo-armature not being any 
too good at best. These tests however, indicate one possibility 
in the way of increasing the present limits of voltage per bar and 
volts across the brush. Moreover, such resistances can have а 
positive temperature coefficient of resistance, instead of the 
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negative one of the carbon brushes and contacts. Also, the 
corrective action in limiting local currents would vary directly 
with the current over any range, and not reach a limit, as in car- 
bon brushes. 

Considerable experience with resistance leads in d-c. operation 
has also been obtained in large a-c. commutator type railway 
motors, designed for operation on both a-c. and d-c. circuits. 
Apparently these leads have a very appreciable balancing action 
as regards division of current between brush arms in parallel. 
With but few brushes per arm, it appears that very high current 
densities in the brushes can be used without undue glowing or 
honeycombing. Presumably the reduction in short-circuit 
current, when operating on d-c., also has much to do with this. 
Some special tests were made along this line, and it was found that 
a very low resistance in the leads, compared with that which was 
best for a-c. operation, was sufficient to exert quite a decided 
balancing between the brush arms. 

With properly proportioned resistance leads it should be pos- 
sible to use very low resistance brushes, and relatively high 
current densities. Advantage might be taken of this in various 
ways. There may prove to be serious mechanical objections to 
such arrangements. However, if the objections are not too 
serious, the use of resistance leads in this manner may be prac- 
tised at some future time as we approach more extreme designs. 


FLASHING 


One of the limits in commutating machinery is flashing. This 
may be of several kinds. There may be a large arc or flash 
from the front edge of the brush, which may increase in volume 
until it becomes a flash-over to some other part of the machine. 
Again, a flash may originate between two adjacent bars at some 
point between the brush arms, and may not extend further, or 
it may grow into a general flash-over. Different kinds of flashes 
may arise from radically different causes, some of which may be 
normally present in the machine, while others may be of an 
accidental nature. 

Whatever the initial cause, the flash itself means vaporized 
conducting material. If the heat developed by or in this vapor 
arc is sufficient to vaporize more conducting material—that 1s, 
generate more conducting vapor—then the arc or flash will grow 
or continue. Thus, true flashing should be associated with 
vaporization, and, in many cases, in order to get at the initial 
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cause of flashing, it is only necessary to find the initial cause of 
vaporization. 

Arcs between Adjacent Commutator Bars. This being one of 
the easiest conditions to analyze, it will be treated first, especially 
as certain flashing conditions are dependent upon this. 

A not uncommon condition on commutators in operation is 
a belt of incandescent material around the commutator, usually 
known as “ring fire." This is really incandescent material 
between adjacent bars, such as carbon or graphite, scraped off 
the brush faces usually by the mica between bars. As the mica 
tends to stand slightly above the copper, due to less rapid ‘‘wear,”’ 
its natural action is to scrape carbon particles off the brush. 
These particles are conducting and if there is sufficient voltage, 
and current to bring them up to incandescence, this shows as a 
streak of fire around the commutator. In many cases, by its 
different intensities around the commutator, this ring fire shows 
plainly the density of the field flux, or e.m.f. distribution around 
the machine. It is practically zero in the commutating or 
neutral zone, and shows plainly under the main field. In loaded 
machines, this often indicates roughly the flux distortion. In 
machines which act alternately as motors and generators, as in 
reversing mill work, the point of highest incandescence shifts 
forward or backward over the commutator, depending upon the 
direction of field distortion. 

In undercut commutators (those with mica cut below the cop- 
per surface) this ring fire is also observable at times, due to con- 
ducting particles in the slots between bars. Usually such 
particles consist of carbon or graphite, as already stated, but 
particles of copper may also be present. Also, oil or grease, mixed 
with carbon, will carbonizé under incandescence, and will thus 
add to the ring fire. Often when a commutator is rubbed with 
an oiled cloth or wiper, ring fire will show very plainly, and then 
gradually die down. The burning oil exaggerates the action, 
and also, the oil itself may enable a conducting coating to adhere 
to the mica edges, thus starting the action, which disappears 
when the oil film is burned away. However, when the oil can 
penetrate the mica, the incandescence may continue in spots апа 
at intervals, the mica being calcined or burned away so that it 
gradually disppears in spots. This is the action usually called 
“ pitting ", which experience has shown to be almost invariably 
caused by conducting material in the mica, such as carbonized 
oil, carbonized binding material, copper and carbon particles 
which have been carried in with the oil, etc. 
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This ring fire is not always a direct function of the voltage 
between bars, although, under exactly equivalent conditions of 
speed, grade of brushes, etc., it is closely allied with voltage condi- 
tions. In high voltage machines, usually hard high-resistance 
brushes are used, which tend to give off the least carbon in the 
form of particles; while in low voltage machines, soft, low-re- 
sistance brushes, with a good percentage of graphite in them, are 
common, and these naturally tend to coat the mica to a greater 
extent. 

Under extreme conditions, this ring fire may become so intense 
locally that there 1$ an actual arc formed between two adjacent 
bars, due to vaporization of the copper. This may show in the 
form of minute copper beads at the edge of the bar, or minute 
“ pits " or “ pockets " may be burned in the copper next to the 
mica. In extreme cases, where the voltage between bars is 
sufficient to maintain an arc, conical shaped 
cavities or holes may be burned in the | | | | | | | 
copper. In such cases, the arc 1s usually 
explosive, resembling somewhat a small 
" buck-over." Ап examination of the com- 
mutator will show melted-out places, as in 
Fig. 2. Part of the missing copper has 
been vaporized by the arc, while part may 
have become so softened or fused that it is 
thrown off by centrifugal force. Exper- 
1епсе shows that sometimes these explosives 
arcs grow into general flashes, while at other times, they are 
purely local. 

An extended study was made of such arcs to determine the 
conditions which produced them. ‘Also, numerous tests were 
made, the results of which are given below. 

It was determined first that these explosives arcs between 
adjacent bars were dependent, in practically all cases, upon a 
fairly high voltage between bars. This was reasonable to expect, 
but it was found that the voltage between bars which would 
produce arcs in one case, would not dosoinanother. Apparently 
there were other limiting or controlling conditions. It developed 
that the resistance of the armature winding between two adja- 
cent bars has much to do with the arc. Apparently an excessive 
current is necessary to melt a small chunk out of a mass of good 
heat-conducting material like a large copper commutator; and 
also, a certain amount of time is required to bring it up to the 
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melting point. Therefore, both time and current ате involved, 
as well as voltage. А series of tests was made to deternrine some 
of the limiting conditions. 

The commutator of a small machine (about 20 kw., high speed) 
was sprinkled with iron filings, fine dust, etc. during several 
days’ operation under various conditions of load, field distortion, 
etc. Such dust, whether conducting or not, apparently would not 
cause arcing between bars. Graphite was finally applied with a 
special ‘‘ wiper,” and with this, small arcs or flashes could be 
produced at 50 to 60 volts maximum between commutator bars. 
It soon became evident that this was too small a machine from 
whichtodrawconclusions. Thennumerous other much larger gen- 
eratorsweretested. A low-speed engine type generator of 200-kw. 
capacity at 250 volts, was speeded up to about double speed, 
in order to obtain sufficiently high e.m.f. between commutator 
bars. With a clean commutator nothing was obtained at 40 
volts maximum per bar. The commutator was then wiped with 
a piece of oily waste which had been used to wipe off other com- 
mutators. Arcs then occurred repeatedly between commutator 
bars, although all such arcs were confined to adjacent bars and 
there were no actual flashovers from brush holder to brush holder. 
Moreover, the arcs always appeared to start about midway 
between brush arms or neutral points, and lasted only until the 
next neutral point was reached. Quite large pits or cavities 
were burned in the bars next to the mica, as shown in Fig. 2. 
some of these being possibly + inch in width, and 1/16 inch deep 
or more at the center. This indicated excessively large currents. 
These arcs would develop at about 32 to 34 volts between bars, 
and they were very vicious (explosive) above 35 volts. 

Still larger machines were tested with various speeds, voltage 
between bars, etc. It was found that, as a rule, the larger the 
machine—or rather, the lower the resistance of the armature 
winding per bar—the lower would be the voltage at which serious 
arcing would develop. Іп these tests, it was found that graphite 
mixed with grease gave the most sensitive arcing conditions. 

In these various tests, no arcing between bars was developed 
in any case at less than 28 volts maximum, while 30 volts was 
approximately the limit on many machines. However, the 
results varied with the speed. Apparently it took a certain time 
to raise the incandescent material to the arcing point and to build 
up a big arc. Therefore, the duration of the possible arcing 
period appeared to be involved. If this were so, then a higher 
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voltage limit for a shorter time should be possible with the same 
arcing tendency. Also, if this were the case, then with 30 volts 
maximum, for instance, between commutator bars with an un- 
distorted field flux, the arcing should be the same as with a some- 
what higher voltage with a highly distorted narrow peaked field. 
In other words, the limiting voltage between bars on a loaded 
machine might be somewhat higher than on an unloaded machine. 
This was actually found to be the case, the difference being from 
10 per cent to 15 per cent in several instances. This, however, 
depended upon various limiting conditions such as the actual 
period within which the arc could build up to a destructive 
point, etc. 

One very inieresting case developed which apparently illus- 
trated very beautifully the effects of lengthening or shorten- 
ing the period during which the arc could occur. А high-speed, 
600-volt generator of a motor-generator set was speeded up 
about 60 per cent above normal. Even at normal speed this 
was a rather high-frequency machine, so that the period of 
time for a commutator bar to pass from neutral point to neutral 
point was very short. At the highest speed the graphite-grease 
was used liberally on the commutator, but without causing arc- 
ing, even when the voltage was raised considerably higher 
than usually required for producing arcs between bars in other 
machines of similar size. Neither was there much ring-fire 
at the highest speed with normal voltage. Finally, after an 
application of graphite, without forming arcs or unusual ring- 
fire, the speed was reduced gradually with normal voltage 
maintained. The ring-fire 1ncreased with decrease in speed, until 
at about normal speed, it was so excessive that the on-lookers 
expected an explosion of some sort. However, the voltage 
was now below the normal arcing point and nothing happened. 
At still lower speed, but with reduced voltage on account of 
saturation, the ring-fire gradually decreased. Apparently at 
the very high speeds, the time was too short for the ring-fire to 
reach its maximum; while with reduction in speed, even with 
somewhat reduced voltage, the ring-fire increased to a maxi- 
mum and then decreased. This test was continued sufficiently 
to be sure that it was not an accidental case. Only a certain 
combination of speed, frequency, voltage, etc., could develop 
this peculiar condition, and it was purely by accident that 
this combination was obtained, for the result was not foreseen 
in selecting the particular machine used. 
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А summation of these and other tests led to the conclusion 
that there were pretty definite limits to the maximum volts 
рег bar, beyond which it was not safe to go. These limits 
however, involved such a number of conditions that nofixed : 
rule could be established, and apparently, the designer has 
to use his judgment and experience to a certain extent, if he 
works very close to the limits. The grades and materials of 
the brushes, the thickness of the mica, flux distortion from over- 
loads, etc. must be taken into account. For instance, the above 
tests were made on machines with 1/32-inch mica between bars. 
This thickness is fixed, to a great extent, in non-undercut 
commutators, by conditions of mica wear, as will be referred 
to later. But with undercut commutators, thicker mica can 
be used, and, while the gain in permissible safe voltage between 
bars is not at all in proportion to the mica thickness, yet it is 
enough to deserve consideration. 

The general conclusions were that with 1/32-inch mica, 
large current machines would very rarely flash with 28 volts 
maximum between bars; while with moderate capacities, 30 
volts is about the lower limit; and with still smaller machines, 
100 kw..for example, this might be as high as 33 to 35 volts, 
the limit rising to 50 or 60 volts with very small machines. 

Of course, the brush conditions have something to do with 
the above limits, and many exceptions to these figures will be 
found in actual practise. Many machines are in daily service 
which are subject to more or less ring-fire, but which have never 
developed trouble of any sort, and doubtless never will. Ap- 
parently, ring-fire in itself is not harmful, as a rule. It is only 
where it starts some other trouble that it may be considered as 
actually objectionable. 

The above limiting figures are interesting when compared 
with the voltages necessary to establish arcs in general. An 
alternating arc through air will not usually maintain itself at 
less than some limiting voltage such as 20 to 25 volts, corres- 
ponding to peak values of 28 to 35 volts. Moreover, an arc 
formed between the edges of two insulated bodies, such as ad- 
jacent commutator bars, will naturally tend to rupture itself 
due to the shape of its path. Furthermore, the resistance and 
reactance of the short circuited path, while comparatively low 
in large machines, will tend to limit the voltage which main- 
tains the arc. In small machines with relatively high internal 
drops in the short-circuited coils, the current will not reach a 
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commutator vaporizing value unless the initial voltage between 
bars is comparatively high, and usually the explosive actions 
are relatively small, and, in many cases, no serious arcs will 
develop at all. Obviously, the less the local current can in- 
crease in the case of short circuits between adjacent bars, the 
higher the voltage between bars can be, without danger. In 
machines having inherent constant current characteristics, very 
high voltages between adjacent commutator bars are possible 
without serious flashing or burning. In consequence, from the 
flashing standpoint, constant current machines can be built for 
enormously high terminal voltages, compared with constant 
potential machines. This is a point which is very commonly 
overlooked in discussing high-voltage d-c. machines. 

Coming back to the subject of arcs between commutator 
bars, these are more common than is usually supposed, for, 
in many cases, the operating conditions are such that these 
arcs, if very small, or limited, will show no visible evidence. 
Only very minute particles of copper may be vaporized. How- 
ever, these minute arcs may sometimes lead directly to more 
serious flashing. Ш, for instance, they occur in proximity to 
some live part of the machine, such as an over-hanging brush 
holder which is at a considerable difference of potential from 
the arcing part of the commutator, the conducting vapor may 
bridge across and start a big arc or flash. In ome instance, 
which the writer has in mind, a very serious case of trouble 
occurred in this way. This was a very large capacity 250- 
volt, low-speed, generator, in which the maximum volts per 
bar were not unduly high. When taking the saturation curve 
in the shop test, this machine “ bucked” viciously several 
times, apparently without reason. Ап investigation of the 
burning indicated a possible source of trouble. The brush 
holder arms or supports to which the individual holders were 
attached, were located over the commutator about midway 
between neutral points, and, about one inch from the com- 
mutator face. This was not the normal position of the brush 
arms, as a temporary set of holders was being used for this test. 
It was noted that just before the flashovers occurred, con- 
siderable ring-fire developed. The conclusion was drawn from 
all the evidence that could be obtained, that a small arc had 
formed between bars that had reached to the brush arms, thus 
short circuiting a high enough voltage to draw a real flash. 
This happened not once but several times. The proper holders 
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were then applied, which put the brush arms in a much less 
exposed position, and not a single flashover occurred in АП the 
subsequent tests and operation. In another case, a large syn- 
chronous converter carrying full load on shop test flashed over 
a number of times, apparently without sufficient cause. The 
commutation was perfect, as evidenced by the fact that there 
was no perceptible sparking. The maximum voltage between 
bars was comparatively low. At first the flashovers were 
blamed on drops of water from the roof of the building, but 
this theory was soon disproved. An examination of the brush 
holders showed that certain live parts, fairly close to the com- 
mutator, were at a considerable difference of potential from the 
nearest part of the commutator. There was but little ring- 
fire on the commutator, and therefore, minute arcs at first were 
not blamed for the trouble. A modified brush holder was tried 
however, with a view to decreasing the high difference of poten- 
tial between the live parts. All flashing then disappeared and 
no trouble of this sort was ever encountered in a large number 
of duplicate machines brought through afterwards. Both the 
above cases should be considered as abnormal, and they have 
been selected simply as examples of what small arcs between 
bars may do. These two cases do not in themselves constitute 
a proof of this action, but they serve to verify other evidences 
which have been obtained. 

In view of the fact that small arcs of a non-explosive sort 
may form at voltages considerably lower than the limits given 
in the preceding part of this paper, 1 should be considered 
whether such small arcs can cause any trouble if no other live 
parts of the machine are in close proximity. One case should 
be considered, namely, that of other commutator bars adjacent 
to the arc. When conducting vapor is formed by the first 
minute arc, this vapor in spreading out may bridge across a 
number of commutator bars having a much higher total differ- 
ence of potential across them than that which caused the initial 
arc. Assume, for instance, a very crowded design of high- 
voltage commutator. In some cases, in order to use high rota- 
tive speeds, without unduly high commutator peripheral speed, 
the commutator bars are sometimes made very thin and the 
volts per bar very high, possibly up almost to the limit. As- 
suming a thickness of bar and mica of 0.2 inch (or 5 bars per 
inch) and a maximum volts per bar of 25, then there is an e.m.f. 
of 125 volts per inch circumference of the commutator. In such 
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case, a small arc between two bars may result in bridging across 
a comparatively high voltage through the resulting copper 
vapor. Therefore, when considering the possible harmful effects 
of minute arcs, the volts per inch circumference of the commuta- 
tor should be taken into consideration. The writer observed 
one high-voltage commutator which flashed viciously at times, 
apparently without “© provocation." The only explanation he 
could find was that the vapor from little arcs resulting from 
ringfire was sufficient to spread all over the commutator, the 
bars being very thin and the voltage per bar very high. How- 
ever, difficulties from this cause have not yet become serious, 
probably because no one has yet carried such constructions to 
the extreme, 1n practical work. 

High voltage between commutator bars may result in flash- 
ing due to other than normal operating conditions. Excessive 
overloads may give such high voltages per armature coil or per 
commutator bar, immediately under the brush, that the terrific 
current rush will develop conducting vapors under the brush, 
which appear immediately in front of the brushes, as such vapors 
naturally are carried forward by rotation of the commutator. 
This short circuit condition under the brush has already been 
referred to when treating of commutation limits. It was shown 
then that an inherent short circuit voltage of 4 to 41 volts is 
permissible іп good practise. Immediately under the com- 
mutating pole this voltage 1s practically neutralized by the 
commutating pole field, but immediately ahead or behind the 
pole it is not neutralized usually, except to the extent of the 
commutating pole flux fringe. Thus, the resultant voltage 
between two bars a little distance ahead of the brush, is liable 
to be considerably higher than under the brush. Assuming, 
for instance, 33 volts рег bar, due to cutting the resultant field 
just ahead of the brush, then with 10 times full load current, 
for example, there would be 35 volts between bars, and this is 
liable to be accompanied by highly conducting vapor formed 
by the excessive current at the brush contact, this vapor being 
carried forward by rotation of the commutator. Here are the 
conditions for a flash, which may or may not bridge across to 
some other live part. If the current rush is not too great, this 
flash will usually appear only as a momentary blaze just in 
front of the brush. In many cases, if this blaze or heavy arc 
were not allowed to come in contact with, or bridge between, 
any parts having high difference of potential, it would not be 
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particularly harmful. In case of “ dead short-circuiting " of 
large moderately high-voltage machines where the current can 
rise to 25 or 30 times normal, it is astonishing how large such 
arcs or flashes may become, and to what distances they will 
reach. The arc will sometimes go in unanticipated directions. 
The conducting vapor may be deflected by magnetic action 
and by air drafts. Shields or partitions will sometimes pro- 
duce unexpected results, not necessarily beneficial. Unless 
such shields actually touch the commutator face so that con- 
ducting vapor cannot pass underneath them, the vapor that 
does pass underneath may produce just as harmful results as 
if the shields were not used. Trying to suppress such arcs by 
covers or shields is very much the case of damming a river at 
the wrong end in order to prevent high water. 

From the preceding considerations it would appear that a 
compensated direct-current machine should have some ad- 
vantages over the straight commutating-pole type in case of а 
severe short circuit. With the lesser saturation in the com- 
mutating pole circuit due to the lower leakage, the apparent 
armature short circuit e.m.f. will usually be better neutralized 
under extreme load conditions, and thus there will be lower 
local currents іп the brush contacts. In addition, the armature 
flux will be practically as well neutralized behind and ahead 
of the brush, as it 1s under the brush, so that, with ten times 
current as in the former example, there may be only a low 
e.m.f. per bar ahead of the brush, instead of the 35 volts for 
the former case. Obviously, the initial flashing cause, and the 
tendency to continue it ahead of the brush, will be materially 
reduced. The compensating winding is therefore particularly 
advantageous in very high voltage generators, in which the 
bars are usually very thin and the maximum volts per bar are 
high. 

There is a prevailing opinion that when a circuit breaker 
opens on a very heavy overload or a short circuit, flashing is 
liable to follow from such interruption of the current. In some 
cases, this may be true. However, when a breaker opens on 
a short circuit, it is difficult for the observer to say whether both 
the opening of the breaker and the flash are due to the excessive 
momentary current, or one is consequent to the other. The 
short circuit, if severe, will most certainly cause more or less 
of a flash at the brush contacts by the time the breaker is opened, 
and if this flash is carried around the commutator, or bridges 
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across two points of widely different potentials, then it is liable 
to continue after the breaker opens, and thus gives the im- 
pression that the flashing followed the interruption of the cir- 
cuit. In railway and in mine work in particular, a great many 
flashes which are credited to overloads are primarily caused by 
partial short circuits on the system, or “ arcing shorts," which 
are extinguished as soon as the main breakers are opened, so 
that but little or no evidence of any short circuit remains. 
Such a partial short circuit, however, may be sufficient to open 
the generator circuit and to cause a flash at the same time. 
Not infrequently, such flashes are simply credited to opening 
of the breakers. 

There are. other conditions, however, where a flash 1$ liable 
to result directly from opening the breaker on heavy overload. 
If, as referred to before, the apparent short circuit e.m.f. per 
brush on heavy overload is from 25 to 35 volts, then if the 
armature magnetomotive force could be interrupted suddenly, 
with a correspondingly rapid reduction in the armature flux, 
while the commutating field flux does not die down at an equally 
rapid rate, then momentarily, there will be an actual short 
circuit. voltage of a considerable amount under the brushes 
which may be sufficient to circulate large enough local currents 
to start flashing. With commutating pole machines, this con- 
dition may result from the use of solid poles and solid field 
yokes. Laminated commutating poles are sometimes very much 
of an improvement. However, the yokes of practically all 
direct current machines are of solid material, and thus tend to 
give sluggishness in flux changes. The above explains why non- 
inductive shunts, or any closed circuits whatever, are usually 
objectionable on commutating poles or their windings. 

In non-commutating pole machines, where the brushes are 
hable to be shifted under the main field magnetic fringe in 
order to commutate heavy loads, flashing sometimes results, 
when such heavy overload is interrupted. 

Also, if the rupture of the current is very sudden, there will 
be an inductive ' kick " from the collapse of the armature 
magnetic field. This rise in voltage sometimes is sufficient to 
start a flash, especiallv in those cases where flashing limits are 
alreadv almost reached. | 

In synchronous converters, the conditions are materially 
different from d-c. generators as regards flashing when the 
load is suddenly broken. In such machines, the flash is liable 
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to follow the opening of the breaker, if simply a heavy оуег- 
load is interrupted. This is possibly more pronounced in the 
commutating pole machine than in the non-commutating pole 
type. In a commutating pole converter, the commutating 
pole magnetomotive force is considerably larger than the re- 
sultant armature magnetomotive force, under normal opera- 
ting conditions, but is much smaller than the armature magneto- 
motive force considered as a straight d-c. or a-c. machine. 
Normally the commutating pole establishes a commutating 
field or flux in the proper direction in the armature. However, 
if, for any reason, the converter becomes a motor or a generator, 
even momentarily, the increased magnetomotive force of the 
armature may greatly exceed that of the commutating pole, 
so that the commutating pole flux will be greatly increased, or 
it may be greatly reduced, or even reversed, depending upon 
which armature magnetomotive force predominates. 

The above is what happens when a synchronous converter 
hunts, and under the accompanying condition of variable 
armature magnetomotive force, the commutating pole con- 
verter, with iron directly over the commutating zone, is liable 
to show greater variations in the flux in the commutating zone 
than is the case in the non-commutating pole converter. Ex- 
perience has shown that when a synchronous converter carry- 
ing a heavy overload has its direct-current circuit suddenly 
interrupted, it is liable to hunt considerably for a very short 
period, depending upon the hunting constants of the individual 
machine and circuit. Apparently, all converters hunt to some 
extent with such change in load. This hunting means wide 
variations in the commutating pole flux with corresponding 
sparking tendencies. For a “swing” or two, this sparking 
mav be so bad as to develop into a flash. "Thus the flash follows 
the interruption of the circuit. 

Curiously, the most effective remedv for this condition is 
one which has proved most objectionable in d-c. machines, 
namely, a low-resistance closed electric circuit surrounding the 
commutating pole. The primary object of this remedy is not 
to form a closed circuit around the commutating field, but to 
obtain a more effective damper in order to minimize hunting. 
In a paper presented before the Institute several years ago,* 
the writer showed that the ideal tvpe of cage winding for damp- 


*Interpoles in Synchronous Converters, by B. G. Lamme and F. D. 
Newbury, А. I. E. E. Trans., Vol. XXIX, 1910, p. 1625. 
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ing synchronous converters, namely, that in which all circuits 
are tied together by common end rings, was not suitable for 
-commutating pole converters, due to the fact that the various 
sections of this cage winding form low-resistance closed circuits 
around the commutating poles. This was in accord with all 
evidence available to that time, and no one took exception to 
it. However, later experience has shown that this was incor- 
rect, for, in later practise, it was found that the use of a complete 
cage damper of low resistance which decreases the hunting 
tendency, also greatly decreases the flashing tendency, so that 
today most converters of the commutating pole type are being 
made with complete cage dampers. Apparently, the flashing 
tendencies in converters due to hunting are much worse than 
those due to flux sluggishness. Therefore, a sacrifice can be 
made in one for the benefit of the other. 

In the case of a dead short circuit on the d-c. side of a syn- 
chronous converter, there is liable to be flashing, just as in the 
d-c. machine, and the flash and the breaker opening are liable 
to occur so closely together that an observer cannot say which 
is first. 

In d-c. railway motors, flashing at the commutator is not 
an uncommon occurrence. One rather common cause of flash- 
ing, especially at high speed, is due to jolting the brushes away 
from the commutator, due to rough track, etc. This 1s espe- 
cially the case with light spring tension on the brushes. The 
carbon breaks contact with the copper, forming an arc which 
is carried around. Another prolific source of flashing is due 
to opening and closing the motor circuit in passing over a gap 
or dead section in a trolley circuit. Here the motor current 
is entirely interrupted, and, after a short interval, it comes on 
again, without any resistance in circuit except that of the motor 
itself. If the current rush at the first moment of closing is 
not too large, and if the armature and field magnetic fluxes 
build up at the same rate, then there is usually but small danger 
of a flash, except under very abnormal conditions. The rapidly 
changing field flux however generates heavy currents under 
the brushes, thus tending toward flashing. The reactance of 
the motor, especially of the field windings, limits the first cur- 
rent rush to a great extent. According to this, closed second- 
ary circuits of low resistance around either the main poles or 
the commutating poles, should be objectionable, and experience 
bears this out. 
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In railway armatures, as a rule, fewer commutator bars рег 
pole are used on the average than in stationary machines of 
corresponding capacity, except, possibly, in large capacity 
motors. This is due largely to certain design limitations in 
such apparatus, but this has doubtless been responsible for a 
certain amount of flashing in such apparatus. 

Average E.M.F. and “ Field Form." A rather common prac- 
tise has been to specify the average volts per bar in a given 
machine. This, іп itself, does not mean anything, except in a very 
general way; for the limit is really fixed by the maximum volts 
per bar, as already shown, and there is no fixed relation between 
the average and the maximum volts per bar. The ratio be- 
tween these two voltages is dependent upon the field flux dis- 
tribution—that is, the ““ field form." In practise, this ratio 
varies over a wide range, depending upon the preferences of 
the designer, upon limitations of pole space available, etc. 
Also, with load, it depends upon the amount of flux distortion 
of the field, which, in turn varies greatly in practise. In well 
proportioned modern machines, where space and other limita- 
tions permit, the average e.m.f. per bar is about 70 per cent 
of the maximum at no load, and about 55 per cent to 60 per 
cent with heavy load. This means that about 15 volts per 
bar, average, 15 the maximum permissible, in large machines 
with considerable field distortion, if a maximum of 28 volts 
per bar is not to be exceeded. On this basis, a 600-volt machine 
should therefore have not less than 40 commutator bars per 
pole. However, this is with considerable field distortion. If 
this distortion is reduced or eliminated, the average volts can 
be considerably higher, as in machines with high saturation in 
the pole faces, pole horns and armature teeth, or with com- 
pensated fields. Synchronous converters are practically self- 
compensated and can therefore have higher limits than the 
above, if the normal rated e.m.f. is never to be exceeded. How- 
ever, in 600-volt converter work, in particular, wide variations 
sometimes momentarily occur, up to 700 to 750 volts, and such 
machines should have some margin for such voltage swings. 
The ordinary 600-volt d-c. generatqr also’ attains materially 
higher voltages at times, which would be taken into account 
in the limiting voltage per commutator bar and the total number 
of commutator bars per pole. 

Obviously, the “ fatter " the field form, the nearer the aver- 
age voltage can approach the maximum. With an 80 per cent 
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field form, instead of 70 per cent, for instance, the number of 
bars per pole can be reduced directly as the polar percentage 
is increased; and 35 bars per pole with 80 per cent would be as 
good as 40 bars with 70 per cent assuming the same percentage 
of field distortion in both cases. An increase in the polar arc 
will tend toward increased distortion, but the reduced number 
of turns per pole should practically balance this, so that, other 
things being unchanged, the flux distortion should have prac- 
tically the same percentage as before. 

In large machines of very high speeds, large polar percentages, 
—that is, large “ field form constants," are very advantageous, 
but are not always obtainable, due to the space required for the 
commutating pole winding. In compensated field machines, 
with their smaller commutating pole windings, the conditions 
are probably best for high ficld form constants, and high aver- 
age volts per bar; and thus this type often lends itself very 
well to those classes of ma- 
chines where the minimum 
possible number of commu- | | 
tator bars is necessary. This l 
is the case with very high 
speeds, and also for very high 
voltage machines. | 

Usually it is considered that 
the commutating conditions 
of a machine are practically the same with the same current, 
whether it be operated as a generator or motor. However, 
when it comes to flashing conditions, there is one very consider- 
able difference between the two operations. In the d-c. gen- 
erator, the field flux distortion by the armature 1s such as to 
crowd the- highest field density, and thus the highest volts 
per bar, away from the forward edge of the brushes. In the 
motor, the opposite is the case, and therefore there 1s a steeply 
rising field, and a corresponding e.m.f. distribution in front of 
the brushes. As the flash is carried in the direction of rotation 
it may be seen that, in this particular, the generator and motor 
are different. 


Fic. 3 


BLACKENING AND BurRNING—Hi1cH Mica—‘‘ Picking Up” 
COPPER 

In the preceding, certain limitations of commutation and 

flashing have been treated. There are, in addition, a number 
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of other conditions which are related closely to commutation, 
and which have already been touched upon to a limited extent. 
One of these is the permissible current density in the brushes 
or brush contacts. 

As brought out before, there are two currents to be con- 
sidered, namely, the work current which flows to or from the 
outside circuit, and the local or short-circuit current which is 
purely local to the short circuited coils and the brush. The 
true current density is that due to the actual resultant current 
in the brush tip or face, which is very seldom uniform over the 
whole brush tip. The “ apparent " current density is that due 
to the work current alone—assumed to be uniform over the 
brush tip. The current density very commonly has been as- 
sumed as the total work current, in and out, divided by the 
total brush section, and, moreover, this has been considered 
as the true current density, the local or short-circuit currents 
being neglected altogether. This method of considering the 
matter has been very misleading, resulting in many cases, in 
a wrong or unsuitable size of brush being used just to meet 
some specified current density. In many of the old, non-com- 
mutating pole machines, the local currents were predominant 
under certain conditions of load, for the brushes, as a rule, had 
to be set at the best average position, so that at some average 
load, the commutating conditions would be best. At higher 
and lower loads, the short-circuit currents were usually com- 
paratively large. The wider the brush contact circumferen- 
tially, the greater would be the short-circuit currents and the 
higher the actual current density at one edge of the brush, 
while the apparent density would be reduced. Thus, in at- 
tempting to meet a low specified current density, the true den- 
sity would be greatly increased. The fallacy of this procedure 
was shown in many cases in which the brush contact was very 
greatly reduced by grinding off one edge of the brush. Very 
often, a reduction in circumferential width of contact to one- 
half resulted in less burning of the brush face. The apparent 
density was doubled but the actual maximum density was 
actually reduced. Many of these instances showed very 
conclusively that much higher true current densities were prac- 
ticable, provided the true and apparent densities could be 
brought more nearly together. This is what has been accom- 
plished to a considerable extent in the modern well-designed 
commutating pole machine. In such machines, the current dis- 
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tribution at the brush face is nearly uniform under all condi- 
tions of load. It 15 not really uniform, even in the best machines; 
but the variations from uniformity, while possibly as much as 
50 per cent in good machines, is yet very small compared ‘with 
the variation in some of the old non-commutating pole machines. 
In consequence, it has been possible to increase the apparent 
current densities in the brushes in modern commutating pole 
machines very considerably above former practise, while still 
retaining comparatively wide brush faces. In fact, the width 
of the brush contact circumferentially is not particularly limited 
‚11 the commutating field flux can be suitably proportioned; 
that is, where a suitable width and shape of commutating field 
can be obtained. In many of the old time machines, an ap- 
parent density of 40 amperes per square inch under normal 
loads was considered as amply high, while at the present time, 
with well proportioned commutating poles, 50 per cent higher 
apparent densities are not uncommon. However, experience 
shows that the same brushes, with perfectly uniform distribu- 
tion of current at the brush face, can carry still higher currents. 
Therefore, in modern commutating pole machines, the actual 
upper limit of brush capacity is not yet attained. But there 
are reasons why this upper limit is not practicable. One reason 
is that already given, that uniform current distribution over 
the brush face is seldom found. This means that a certain 
margin must be allowed for variations. A second reason lies 
in the unequal division of current between the various brushes 
and brush arms. This may be due initially to a number of 
different causes. However, when a difference in current once 
occurs, it tends to accentuate itself, due to the negative co- 
efficient of resistance of the carbon brushes and brush contacts. 
If one of the brushes, for instance, takes more than its share of 
current for a period long enough to heat the brush more than 
the others, then its resistance is lowered and it tends to take 
still more current. If there were no other resistance in the 
current path, it 1s presumable that the parallel operation of 
carbon brushes would be more or less unsatisfactory. In the 
practical case, however, instead of the operation being im- 
practicable, it is merely somewhat unstable. Unequal division 
of current between the brushes on the same brush arms, is to 
some extent, dependent upon the total current per arm. Where 
there are many brushes in parallel and the total current to 
be carried is very large, it is obvious that one brush may take 
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an excessively large current without materially decreasing the 
current carried by the other brushes. As a rule, the larger 
the current per arm, the more difficult is the problem of prop- 
erly balancing or distributing the current among all the brushes. 
Schemes have been proposed, and patented, for forcing equal 
division, but, as a rule, they have not proved very practicable, 
although some ecomparatively simple expedients have been 
tried out with a certain degree of success. 

In the same way, the division of current among brush arms 
of the same polarity is not always satisfactory. 50 per cent 
variation of current between different arms is not very unusual, 
and the writer has seen a number of instances where the varia- 
tion has been 100 per cent, or even much more. Obviously, 
with such variation, it is not practicable to work the brushes up 
to the maximum density possible, for some margin must be 
allowed for such unbalancing. 

Experience has shown that when current passes through 
a moving contact, as from a brush to the commutator copper, 
ог vice versa, a certain action take place which resembles elec- 
trolytic action to some extent, although it is not really electro- 
lytic. It might also be said to resemble some of the actions 
which take place in an arc. Minute particles appear to be 
eaten or burned away from one contact surface, and these are 
sometimes deposited mechanically upon the opposing surface. 
The particles appear to be carried in the direction of current 
flow, so that if the current 1$ from the carbon brush to the 
copper, the commutator face will tend to darken somewhat, 
evidently from deposition of carbon. Ш the current is from 
the copper to the carbon, the brush face will sometimes tend 
to take a coating of copper, while the commutator face will 
take a clean, and sometimes raw, copper appearance. As the 
current is in both directions on the ordinary commutator, this 
action is more or less averaged, and therefore is not usually 
noticed. With one polarity or direction of current, the com- 
mutator face eats away, while with the other direction, the 
brush face is eaten away and may lose its gloss. 

The above action of the current gives rise to a number of 
limiting conditions in direct-current practise. Experience shows 
that this “ eating away ” action occurs with all kinds of brushes, 
and with various materials in the commutator. Ц appears to 
be dependent, to a considerable extent, upon the losses at the 
contact surface. In other words, it is dependent upon both the 
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current and the contact drop. With reduction in contact drop, 
this burning action apparently is decreased, but in commutating 
machinery, this reduction cannot be-carried very far, in most 
cases, on account of increase in short circuit current, which 
nullifics the gain in contact drop. In fact, in each individual 
machine, there is some critical resistance which gives least loss 
and least burning at the contact surfaccs. ° 

Practise has shown that this burning action is very slow at 
moderate current densities in carbon and graphite brushes— 
so slow as usually to be unnoted. However, if the actual 
current density in the brush face is carried too high, the burn- 
ing of the brushes may become very pronounced. With the 
actual work current per brush usual in present practise, the 
burning of the brush face may usually be credited to local cur- 
rents in the brushes. This is one pretty good indication of 
the presence of excessive local currents. It also indicates the 
location and direction of such currents, but is not a very exact 
quantitative measure of them. It is not uncommon, in exam- 
ining the brushes of a generator or motor, to find a dull black 
area under one edge of the brush, which obviously has been 
burned, while the remainder of the brush face is brightly polished. 
In severe cases, practically as good results will be obtained 
if the burned area is entirely cut away by beveling the edge 
of the brush. 

This eating away of either the brush face or the commutator, 
and the deposit upon the opposing face, leads to certain very 
harmful conditions in direct-current machinery. Аз stated 
before, if the true current density is kept sufficiently low in 
the contact face, the burning is negligibly small in most cases. 
However, where the current passes from the commutator to 
the brush, it is the commutator copper which eats away, while 
the mica between commutator bars does not eat away, but must 
be worn away at the same rate that the copper 1s burnt, if good 
contact is to be maintained. Let the burning of the copper 
gain ever so little on the wear of the mica, then trouble begins. 


The brush begins to “ride ” on the mica edges and does not | 


make true contact with the copper. This increases the burn- 
ing action very rapidly, so that eventually the mica stands 
well above the copper face. This is the trouble usually known 
as “ high mica." It is frequently credited to unequal rates 
of wear of copper and mica. This idea of unequal wear has 
been partly fostered by the fact that with relatively thick 
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mica, the action is greatly increased, or, with very thin com- 
mutator bars, with the usual thickness of the mica, the high mica 
trouble becomes more serious. In both these latter cases, it 
is the higher percentage of mica, that is, the relatively poorer 
wearing characteristics of the mica itself, which is at fault. 
But the commutator copper does not wear away. In fact, it 
is not physically possible for it to wear below the mica. It is 
“ eaten away ” or burned, as described above. In some special 
cases, where this burning is unusually severe, the mica apparently 
wears down about as fast as the copper, so that the commutator 
remains fairly clean and has no particularly burnt appearance, 
but grooves or ridges, showing undue wear. But this rapid 
apparent wear is a pretty good indication that excessive burn- 
ing action is present at times, usually due to excessive local 
currents. In some cases, this burning action may be present 
only during heavy or peak loads which may be so interspersed 
with periods of light running that the true wear of the mica 
catches up with the burning of the copper. In such cases, the 
commutator may have a beautiful glossy appearance normally, 
but may wear in grooves and ridges. On account of this burn- 
ing action, practise has changed somewhat in regard to stagger- 
ing of brushes on commutators to prevent ridging between the 
brushes. Formerly, it was common practise to displace all 
the positive brushes one direction axially, and the negatives 
in the other direction, in order to have the brushes overlap. 
This, however, did not entirely prevent ridging, for the burning 
of the copper occurred only under one polarity. It is now con- 
sidered better practise to stagger the arms in pairs. 

With commutating pole machines, the true current densities 
in the brushes are carried up to as high a point as the non- 
burning requirements will permit. Reduction in local currents 
has been accompanied by increase in the work current density. 
Therefore, conditions for burning and high mica are still exist- 
ent, as in non-commutating pole machines. In recent years, 
a new practise, or rather an extension of an old practise, has 
been very generally adopted, namely, undercutting the mica 
between bars. In early times, such undercutting was practised 
to a certain extent, usually however, to overcome mica troubles 
principally. In the newer practise, such undercutting is pri- 
marily for other reasons, although the mica problem is partly 
concerned in it. During the last few years, extended experi- 
ence has shown that graphite brushes, or carbon brushes with 
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considerable graphite in them, are extremely good for collect- 
ing current, but on the other hand, are very poor when it comes 
to wearing down the mica, due to their softness or lack of ab- 
rasive qualities. Due to the graphite constituent, such brushes 
are largely self-lubricating, and therefore, "ride" more smoothly 
on the commutator than the ordinary carbon brush. They are 
therefore much quieter, and this is a very important point with 
the present high speeds which are becoming very much the 
practise. However, by undercutting the mica, all difficulty 
from lack of abrasive qualities in the brush is overcome, and 
thus the good qualities of such brushes could be utilized. The 
advantage of self-lubricating brushes should be apparent to 
anyone who has had difficulties from с: attering and vibration 
of brushes, due to lack of lubrication. Such chattering may 
put а commutator '' to the bad "іп a short time, and the con- 
ditions become cumulatively worse. Chattering means bad 
contact between the brush and commutator, which in turn, 
means sparking and burning, which means increased chatter- 
ing or vibration. 

The above refers to burning of the commutator face. But 
such burning also may have a bad effect on the brushes. When 
the commutator copper burns away to any extent, it may de- 
posit on the brush face following the direction of the current. 
This coating on the brush face sometimes leads to serious 
trouble, by lowering the resistance of the contactsurface. This 
not only allows larger short-circuit current and greater heating 
of the brush, but it makes the resistance of that particular 
path lower than that of other parallel brush paths. In con- 
sequence, the coated brush takes an undue share of the total 
current, as well as an unduly large local current. "The result- 
ant heating may be such that the brush actually becomes red 
hot or glows. "This heating further reduces the resistance, 
and tends to maintain the high temperatures. This glowing 
or overheating very frequently causes disintegration of the bind- 
ing or other material in the brush, so that it gradually honey- 
combs at or near its tip. This action may keep up until the 
brush makes bad contact. It may be that a similar action may 
occur coincidently on other brushes, but, there is no uniformity 
about it. This action of transferring copper to the brush is 
sometimes known as ''picking up copper." It is not limited 
to brushes of one polarity, except where the metallic coating 
is caused primarily by the work current. Where it results from 
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high local currents, it may be on the brushes of either polarity, 
for the local currents go in and out at each brush. However, 
according to the writer’s experience, this coating is more com- 
mon on the one polarity. 

Glowing and honeycombing of brushes is not necessarily 
dependent upon the metallic coating on the brushes, although 
this latter increases the action. Anything that will unduly in- 
crease the amount of current in any brush contact for a period 
long enough to result in heating and lower contact resistance, 
with brushes in parallel, may start this glowing and honey- 
combing. It is not as common an action in modern machines 
as in old-time ones. 

As an evidence that poor contact or high contact drop tends 
to produce burning, may be cited the fact that, in many cases 
of apparent rapid wear of the commutators, such wear has 
been practically overcome by simply undercutting the mica 
and thus allowing more intimate contact between brush and 
copper. In some instances, this also lessened or eliminated 
the tendency to pick up copper. Thus undercutting has been 
very beneficial in quite a number of ways. 


NUMBER OF SLOTS, CONDUCTORS PER SLOT, Етс. 

There are certain limitations in direct-current machines, de- 
pending upon the minimum number of slots per pole which can 
be used. Provided satisfactory commutating conditions can 
be obtained, it is in the direction of economy of design to use 
a relatively low number of slots per pole, with a correspond- 
ingly large number of coils per slot. This is effective in several 
ways. In the first place, insulating space is saved, thus allow- 
ing an increase in copper or iron sections, either of which al- 
lows greater output. In the second place, wider slots are favor- 
able to commutation. Thus the natural tendency of d-c. de- 
sign is toward a minimum number of slots per pole. But if 
this is carried too far, certain objections or disadvantages arise 
or become more prominent, so that at some point they over- 
balance the advantageous features. As the slots are widened 
and the number of teeth diminished, variations in the reluct- 
ance of the air gap under the main poles, with corresponding 
pulsations in the main field flux, become more and more pro- 
nounced. These may effect commutation, as the short-cir- 
cuited armature coils form secondary circuits in the path of 
these pulsations. But before this condition becomes objec- 
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tionable, other troubles are liable to become prominent, such 
as “ magnetic noises," etc. If the machine 15 of the commutat- 
ing pole type, there are liable to be variations in the commutat- 
ing pole air gap reluctance, so that it may be difficult to obtain 
proper conditions for commutation. A relatively wide com- 
mutating zone is required if there are many coils per slot; also, 
all the conductors per slot usually will not commutate under 
equal conditions, which may result in blackening or spotting 
of individual commutator bars symmetrically spaced around 
the commutator, corresponding to the number of slots. In non- 
commutating pole machines, it may be difficult to find a suit- 
able field or magnetic fringe in which to commutate, and thus 
the first and last coil in each slot will have quite different fluxes 
in which to commutate. 

Depending upon the relative weight of the various advant- 
ages and disadvantages of a small number of slots per pole, 
practise varies greatly in different apparatus. In small and 
medium capacity railway motors, where maximum output in 
minimum space is of first importance, and where noise, vibra- 
tions, etc. are not very objectionable, the number of slots per 
pole used is probably lower than in any other line of d-c. ma- 
chines, six to eight per pole being rather common. [In the 
smaller and medium size stationary motors, where noise must 
be avoided, a somewhat larger number of slots is used in gen- 
eral, depending somewhat upon the size of the machine. On 
still larger apparatus, excepting possibly, small low-speed en- 
gine type generators, 10 slots or more per pole are used in 
most cases, and, in general, more than 12 are preferred. In 
the large 600-volt machines, the number is fixed partly by the 
minimum number of commutator bars per pole, and the num- 
ber of coils per slot. Assuming three coils per slot, then with 
a minimum number of commutator bars of about 40 per pole, 
the minimum number of slots per pole will be 14, and with 
two bars per slot, will be correspondingly larger. This there- 
fore represents one of the limits in present practise. 

Noise, Vibration, etc. Mention has been made of limita- 
tions of noise and vibration being reached, in considering the 
minimum number of slots. "This is а very positive limitation 
in design, especially so 1n recent years, when everything is being 
carried as close as possible to all limits in economies in materials 
and constructions. All the various conditions which cause 
undue noises in electrical apparatus are not yet well known, 
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and the application of remedies is more ог less a question of 
“ cut-and-try.”’ 

A fundamental cause of noise in direct-current machines lies 
in very rapid pulsations or fluctuations in magnetic conditions. 
This has been well known for years, and many solutions of the 
problem of preventing such variations in magnetic conditions 
from setting up vibrations and consequent noise, have been 
proposed, but many of them appear to hold only for the particu- 
lar machine, or line of machines, for which they were devised. 
A perfectly good remedy in one machine not infrequently 
proves an utter failure on the next one. There are certain 
remedies for noise in direct-current machines which apply pretty 
generally to all machines, but, as arule, such remedies mean more 
expensive constructions. In general, large air gaps and gradual 
tapering of the flux at the pole edges tend toward quiet opera- 
tion. А large number of slots per pole tends toward quietness. 
However, the trend of design has been toward very small air 
gaps, especially in recent designs of small and moderate size 
d-c. motors; also, the aim has been to use as few armature slots 
as possible. Moreover, newer designs with steel or wrought 
iron frames, as a rule, have the magnetic material in the frames 
reduced to the lowest limit that magnetic conditions will per- 
mit. Also, with the general use of commutating poles, the 
tendency has been toward “strong ” armatures and corres- 
pondingly weak fields, so that the total field fluxes and field 
frames are relatively small compared with the practise of a 
few years ago. With these small frames, resonant conditions 
not infrequently are encountered, especially in those machines 
which are designed to operate over a very wide range in speed. 
There is liable to be some point in the speed range where the 
poles or frame, or some other part, is properly tuned to some 
pulsating torque or “ magnetic pull " in the machine. In such 
case, a very slight disturbance of a periodic nature may act 
cumulatively to give a very considerable vibration and conse- 
quent noise. 

The pulsations in magnetic conditions which produce vibra- 
tion may be due to various causes, but, as a rule, the slotted 
armature construction is at the bottom of all of them. Opén 
type armature slots usually are much worse than partially 
closed slots. Such open slots produce ''tufting " or “ bunch- 
ing " of the magnetic flux between the field and armature, and 
it is this bunching of flux which usually, in one form or another, 
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produces a magnetic pulsation or pull which sets up vibration. 
This bunching of lines may be such as to set up pulsating mag- 
netic pulls at no-load as well as full load. In other cases, the 
ampere turns in the armature slots tend to exaggerate or accen- 
tuate the bunching so that the vibration varies with the load. 
This bunching of the flux may act in various ways. The total 
air gap reluctance between the armature and main poles may 
vary or pulsate, so that the radial magnetic pull between any 
main pole and the armature will pulsate in value. If the re- 
luctances under all the poles are varying alike, then these 
pulsating radial pulls will tend to balance each other at all 
instants. However, if the reluctances under the different poles 
do not vary simultaneously, then there are liable to be un- 
balanced radial magnetic pulls of high frequency, depending 
upon the number of armature teeth, speed of rotation, etc. 
If this frequency is so nearly in tune with the natural period 
of vibration of some part of the machine, such as the yoke, 
poles or pole horns, armature core and shaft, that a resonant 
condition is approximated, then vibration and noise are almost 
sure to occur. 

Radial unbalanced pulls, as described, are liable to occur when 
the number of armature teeth 1s other than a multiple of the num- 
ber of poles; and the smaller the number of teeth per pole, the 
larger will be the unbalancing in general. As a remedy, it 
might be suggested that the number of armature slots always 
be made a multiple of the number of poles. However, there are 
several objections to this. One serious objection is that, on 
small and moderate size d-c. machines, the two-circuit type of 
armature winding is very generally used, and, with this tvpe of 
winding, the number of armature coils and commutator bars must 
always be one more or less in number than some multiple of the 
number of pairs of poles. Mathematically therefore, with a two- 
circuit winding, the number of slots can never bea multiple of the 
number of poles unless ап unsymmetrical winding is used, 
that is, one with a “ dummy " coil. А second objection to using 
a number of slots which is a multiple of the number of poles, 
is that there are pulsating magnetic pulls which may be exag- 
gerated by this very construction. There are two kinds of mag- 
netic pulls, a radial, which has already been considered, and a 
circumferential, due to the tendency of the armature core to 
set itself where it will enclose the maximum amount of field 
flux. Obviously, if the arrangement of slots is such that when 
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one pole has a maximum flux into the teeth, another pole has 
a minimum, then the circumferential puslations in torque 
will be less than if all poles enclosed the maximum or the mini- 
mum flux simultaneously. This latter condition will be produced 
when the number of armature slots is a multiple of the number 
of poles. Therefore, in dodging unbalanced radial magnetic 
pulls by using a number of armature slots which is a multiple 
of the number of poles, the designer is liable to exaggerate the 
circumferential variations in torque or pull, so that he is no better 
off than before. This circumferential pulsating magnetic pull 
may act in various ways to set up vibration, and if there is any 
resonant condition in the machine, vibration and noise will 
result. 

Several years ago, the writer made some very interesting tests 
on a number of d-c. machines to discover the nature of the vi- 
brations which were producing noise. 
These machines had very light frames 
and were noisy, although not exces- 
sively so. The following results were 
noted: In certain four-pole machines, 
it was noted that the frames vibrated 
in a radial direction, as could be 
easily determined by feeling. How- 
ever, upon tracing around the frame 
circumferentially, nodal points were 

Fic. 4 noted. In some cases, there were 
points of practically no vibration 
midway between the poles, as at A in Fig. 4. In other cases 
the point of least vibration was at B, directly over the main 
poles. Apparently, minimum vibration at A and maximum at 
B occurred when the pulsating magnetic pulls were in a radial 
direction, while, with circumferential pulls, the maximum vibra- 
tion was at А. It was also noted in some instances that a varia- 
tion in the width of the contact face of the pole against the yoke 
produced vibrations and noise, and nodal points in the yoke, 
the vibrations being a maximum at A. 

In still other cases in commutating pole machines, vibrations 
and noise were apparently set up by either radial or circumferen- 
tial magnetic pulsations under the commutating poles themselves, 
as indicated by the fact that removal of the commutating poles, 
or a considerable increase in their air gaps, tended to overcome 
the noise. In such cases, the noise usually increased with the 
load, in constant-speed machines. 
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Skewing of the armature slots, or of the pole faces, has proved 
quite effective in some cases of vibration and noise. Tapered 
air gaps at the pole edges have also proven éffective in many 
individual cases. However, the causes of the trouble and the 
remedies to be applied in specific cases are so numerous and so 
varied that at present it is useless to attempt to give any limita- 
tions in design as fixed by noise and vibration due to magnetic 
conditions. | 


'" FLICKERING’ OF VOLTAGE, AND “ WINKING " or LIGHTS 


From time to time, cases have come up where noticeable 
“ winking " of incandescent lights occur, this being either of a 
periodic or non-periodic character, the two actions being due to 
quite different causes. In either case, the primary cause of the 
difficulty may be in the generator itself, or it may be in the 
prime mover. The characteristics of the incandescent lamp 
itself tends, in some cases, to exaggerate this winking. То be 
observable when periodic, the period must be rather long, cor- 
responding to a very low frequency. Periodic flickering of 
voltage may be considered as equivalent to a constant d-c. 
voltage with a low-frequency small-amplitude alternating e.m f. 
superimposed upon it. In view of the fact that incandescent 
lamps of practically all kinds give satisfactory service without 
flicker at 40 cycles with the impressed e.m.f. varying from zero 
to 40 per cent above the effective value, one would think that a 
relatively small variation of voltage, of 3 per cent or 4 per cent 
for instance, would not be noticeable at frequencies of 5 to 
10 cycles per second. However, careful tests have shown 
that commercial incandescent lamps do show pronounced 
flicker at much lower percentage variations in voltage, de- 
pending upon the thermal capacity of the lamp filament. Based 
on such thermal capacity, low candle power 110-volt lamps, for 
example, should show more flicker than high candle power lamps. 
Also, tungsten lamps for same candle power should be more sen- 
sitive than carbon lamps, due to their less massive films. In 
fact, trouble from winking of lights has become much more pro- 
nounced since the general introduction of the lower-candle power, 
higher-efficiency incandescent lamps. 

In view of the fact that winking has been encountered with 
machines in which no pronounced pulsations in voltage appear 
to be possible, a series of tests was made some years ago to 
determine what periodic variation was noticeable on ordinary 
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low-candle power tungsten and carbon lamps. А lamp circuit 
was connected across a source of constant direct e.m.f., and in 
series with this circuit was placed a small resistance which could 
be varied at different rates and over varying range. The 
results were rather surprising in the very low pulsations in volt- 
age which showed flickering of the light when reflected from a 
white surface. With the ordinary frequencies corresponding to 
small engine type generators—that is, from 5 to 10 cycles—peri- 
odic variations in voltage of 3 per cent above or below the mean 
value were sufficient to produce a visible wink, with 16-candle 
power carbon lamps; while 1 per cent variation above and below 
was quite pronounced. With corresponding tungsten lamps, 
only about half this variation 1$ sufficient to produce a similar 
wink. These tests were continued sufficiently to show that such 
periodic fluctuations in voltage must be limited to extremely 
small and unsuspected limits. "This condition therefore imposes 
upon the designer of such apparatus a degree of refinement in 
his designs which 1$ almost a limitation in some cases. 

It is probable that non-periodic fluctuations in voltage do 
not have as pronounced an effect in regard to winking of lights 
as is the case with periodic fluctuations, if they do not follow 
each other at too frequent intervals, unless each individual 
pulsation is of greater amplitude, or is of longer duration. 
Possibly a momentary variation in voltage of several per cent 
will not be noted, except by the trained observer, unless such 
variation has an appreciable duration. 

A brief discussion of the two classes of voltage variations 
may be of interest, and 1$ given below. 

Periodic Fluctuations. Аз stated before, these may be due 
to conditions inside the machine itself, or may be caused by 
speed conditions in the prime mover. Not infrequently, the 
two act together. Variations in prime mover speed can act in 
two ways: first, by varying the voltage directly in proportion 
to the speed, and second, by varying the voltage indirectly 
through the excitation, the action being more or less cumulative 
in some cases. Such speed variations usually set up pulsations 
corresponding directly to the revolutions per minute and in- 
dependent of the number of poles on the machines. 

In the machine itself, periodic pulsations of frequency lower 
than normal frequency of the machine itself, may be caused 
by magnetic dissymmetry of some sort, or by unsymmetrical 
windings. Usually, such dissymmetries give voltage fluctua- 
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tions at a frequency corresponding to the normal frequency of 
the machine, and therefore will have no visible effect unless 
such normal frequency is comparatively low, which is usually 
the case in engine type d-c. generators. In other cases, these 
dissymmetries may give pulsations corresponding to the rev- 
olutions, and not the poles. For instance, if the armature 
periphery and the ficld bore are both eccentric to the shaft, 
then magnetic conditions are presented which vary directly 
with the revolutions. 

However, there have been cases where no dissymmetry could 
be found, and vet which produced enough variations to wink 
. the lights. Usually in such cases, the number of armature 
slots per pole was comparatively small, and the trouble was 
overcome by materially increasing the number of slots per pole. 
А second source of winking has been encountered in some three- 
wire machines in which the neutral tap is not a true central 
point. In such case, the neutral travels in a circle around the 
central point and impresses upon the d-c. voltage a pulsation 
corresponding to the diameter of the circle. Itsfrequency how- 
ever, is that of the machine itself and is therefore more notice- 
able on low frequency machines, such as engine type generators. 

Non-Periodic Pulsations or Voltage “ Dips." In all d-c. 
generators, there is a momentary drop or “ dip" in voltage with 
sudden applications of load, the degree of drop depending upon 
the character and amount of load, etc. The effects of this 
have been noted most frequently in connection with electric 
elevator operation, in which the action is liable to be repeated 
with sufficient frequency to cause complaint. Various claims 
have been made that certain types of machines did not have 
such voltage dips, and that others were subject to it. In con- 
sequence, the writer and his associates made various tests in 
order to verify an analysis of this action which 1s given below. 

The explanation of this dip in voltage is as follows. Assume, 
for instance, a 100-volt generator supplying a load of 100 am- 
peres—that is, with one ohm resistance in circuit. Тһе drop 
across the resistance is, of course, 100 volts. Now, assume 
that a resistance of one ohm is thrown in parallel across the 
circuit. The resultant resistance in circuit is then one-half 
ohm. However, at the first instant of closing the circuit through 
the second resistance, the total current in the circuit is only 
100 amperes, and therefore the line voltage at the first instant 
momentarily must drop to 50 volts. However, the ет. 
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generated in the machine is 100 volts, and the discrepancy of 
50 volts between the generated and the line volts results in a 
very rapid rise in the generator current to 200 amperes. If 
the current rise could be instantaneous, the voltage dip would 
be represented diagrammatically by a line only; that is, no 
time element would be involved. However, the current can- 
not rise instantaneously 1n any machine, due to its self-induction, 
and therefore, the voltage dip is not of zero duration, but has 
a more or less time interval. The current rises according to an 
exponential law, which could be calculated for any given ma- 
chine if all the necessary constants were known. However, 
such a great number of conditions enter into this that is it usually 
impracticable to predetermine the rate of current rise in de- 
signing a machine; and it would not change the fundamental 
conditions if the rate could be predetermined, as will be shown 
later. 

A rough check on the above theory could be obtained in the 
following manner, by means of oscillograph tests. For example, 
it was assumed in the above illustration that with one ohm 
resistance in circuit, an equal resistance was thrown in parallel, 
which dropped the voltage to one-half. In practise, the actual 
drop which can be measured might not be as low as one-half 
voltage, as the first increase in current might be so rapid as to 
prevent the full theoretical dip from being obtained. However, 
an oscillograph would show a certain amount of voltage drop. 
If now, after the current has risen to 200 amperes and the con- 
ditions become stable, the second resistance of one ohm 1s 
thrown in parallel with the other two resistances of one ohm 
each, then in this latter case, the resultant resistance is ге- 
duced to two-thirds the preceding value, instead of one-half, 
as was the case in the former instance. Therefore, the dip 
would be less than in the former case. Again, if one ohm re- 
sistance is thrown in parallel with three resistances of one ohm 
each, the resultant resistance becomes three-fourths of the 
preceding value—that is, the voltage dip is still less. There- 
fore, according to the above analysis, if a given load is thrown 
on a machine, the dips will be relatively less the higher the load 
the machine is carrying. Also, if the same percentage of load 
is thrown on each time, then the dips should be practically the 
same, regardless of the load the machine is already carrying. 
For example, if the machine is carrying 100 amperes, and 100 
amperes additional is thrown on, the dip should be the same as 
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if the machine were carrying 300 amperes and 300 amperes 
additional were thrown on. 

Also, according to the above theory, a fully compensated 
field machine (that is, one with a distributed winding in the 
pole faces proportioned correctly to neutralize the armature 
magnetomotive force) should also show voltage dips with load 
thrown on. To determine if this is so, several series of tests were 
made on a carefully proportioned compensated field machine. Two 
series of tests were made primarily. In the first, equal in- 
crements of currents were thrown on, (1) at half load, (2) at full 
load, and (3) at 14 load on the armature. Іп the second series 
of tests, a constant percentage of load was thrown on; that is, 
at half load the same current was thrown on as in the first test, 
while at full load, twice this current, and at 13 load, three 
times this current was thrown on. 

According to the above theory, all these should show voltage 
dips, although the machine was very completely compensated. 
Also, in the first series of tests, the dips should be smaller with 
the heavier loads on the machine, while in the second series 
they should be the same in all tests. This is what the tests 
indicated. In the first series, the dips in voltage varied, while 
in the second series, they were practically constant. The re- 
sults of these tests are shown in the following table. (The 
oscillograph prints were so faint that it was not considered 
practicable to reproduce them in this paper.) 


NORMAL E.M.F.—1200 VOLTS. 


Load on generator. Increase in load. Dip in voltage. 

Test. (Approx). 

A О Amps. 417 Amps. 700 Volts. 

B 208 “ 80 300 =“ 

С 417 * 80 ы 200 =“ 

D 625 * 80 ы 150 “ 

Е 417 “ 160 s 300 “ 

F 625 “ 240 Т 300 “ 


Tests В, С and D іп the table show the dips for the first 
series of tests, while A, E and F show results for second series. 
The time for recovery to practically normal voltage was very 
short in all cases, varying from 0.002 to 0.004 second, accord- 
ing to the oscillograph curves, but even with this extremely 
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short time, there was very noticeable winking of tungsten 
lamps, in practically all tests. The oscillograph curves showed 
practically no change in field current, except in test A. 

The machine used in these tests was a special one in some 
ways. It was a 500-kw., 1200-volt, railway generator with 
compensating windings and commutating poles. In order to 
keep the peripheral speed of the commutator within approved 
practise, it was necessary in the design to reduce the number 
of commutator bars per pole, and consequently the number 
of armature ampere turns, to the lowest practical limit. This 
resulted in an armature of very low self induction, which was 
very quick in building up the armature current with increase 
in load. This machine therefore did not show quite as severe 
variations as would be expected from a normal low-voltage 
machine of this same construction. However, these two series 
of tests did show pronounced voltage dips which were sufficient 
to produce noticeable winking of incandescent lamps. Presum- 
ably, therefore, all normal types of generators: will wink the 
lights under similar conditions. 

Data obtained on non-compensated machines of 125 and 250 
volts indicate the same character of voltage dips as were found 
in the above tests. This should be the case, for, by the fore- 
going explanation, the compensating winding has no direct re- 
lation to the cause of the dip. 

It will be noted in these curves that the voltage recovers to 
normal value very quickly. However, incandescent lamps 
will wink, even with this quick recovery, if the dip is great 
enough. There is some critical condition of voltage dip in 
each machine which would produce visible winking of lights. 
Any increments of load up to this critical point will apparently 
allow satisfactory operation. If larger loads are to be thrown 
on, then these should be made up of smaller increments, each 
below the critical value, which may follow each other in fairly 
rapid succession. In other words, the rate of application of 
the load is of great importance, if winking of lights is to be 
avoided. Therefore, the type of control for motor loads, for 
instance, should be given careful consideration in those cases 
where steadiness of the light is of first importance, and where 
motors and lights are on the same circuit. 

An extended series of tests has shown that, in most cases, 
10 per cent to 15 per cent of the rated capacity of the generator 
can be thrown on in a single step without materially affecting 
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the lighting on the same circuit, and provided the prime mover 
holds sufficiently constant speed. However, judging from the 
quickness of the voltage recovery, the prime mover, if equipped 
with any reasonable flywheel capacity, cannot drop off materially 
during the period of the voltage dip as shown in the curves. 
The dip in voltage due to the flywheel is thus apparently some- 
thing distinct from the voltage dip due to the load. However, 
if the load is thrown on in successive increments at a very 
rapid rate, the result will be a dip in voltage due to the prime 
mover regulation, although the voltage dips due to the load 
itself may not be noticeable. 

The above gives a rough outline of this interesting but little 
understood subject of voltage variations. Going a step farther, 
a similar explanation could be given for voltage rises when the 
load is suddenly interrupted, in whole or in part. This is 
usually known as the inductive kick of the armature when the 
circuit is opened. This may give rise to momentarily increased 
voltages which.tend to produce flashing, as has already been 
referred to under the subject of flashing when the circuit breaker 
is opened. 

PERIPHERAL SPEED OF COMMUTATOR 


This presents two separate limitations in d-c. design, one 
being largely mechanical and the other being related to voltage 
conditions. As regards operation, the higher the commutator 
speed, as a rule, the more difficult it is to maintain good contact 
between brushes and commutator face. This is not merely а 
function of speed, but rather of commutator diameter and speed 
together. Apparently it is easier to maintain good brush con- 
tact at 5000 ft. per minute with a commutator 50 in. in di- 
ameter than with one of 10 in. in diameter. Very slight un- 
evenness of the commutator surface will make the brushes 
“jump” at high peripheral speeds, and the larger the dia- 
meter of the commutator with a given peripheral speed, the 
less this is. 

The peripheral speed of the commutators is also limited by 
constructive conditions. With the usual V-supported com- 
mutators, the longer the commutator, the more difficult it is 
to keep true, especially at very high speeds and the higher 
temperatures which are liable to accompany such speeds. 
Therefore, the allowable peripheral speeds are, to some extent, 
dependent upon the current capacity per brush arm, for the 
length of the commutator is dependent upon this. The per- 
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missible speed limits, as fixed by mechanical constructions, 
have been rising gradually as such constructions are improved. 
At the present time, peripheral speeds of about 4500 ft. per 
minute are not uncommon with commutators carrying 800 to 
1000 amperes per brush arm. In the case of 60-cycle, 600- 
volt synchronous converters, 5200- to 5500-ft. speeds are usual 
with currents sometimes as high as 500 to 600 amperes per arm. 
In the case of certain special 750-volt, 60-cycle converters, oper- 
ated two in series, commutator speeds of about 6400 ft. have 
proved satisfactory. These latter, however, had comparatively 
short commutators. 

For the small diameter commutators used in d-c. turbo- 
generator work, peripheral speeds of 5500 to 6000 ft. have been 
common. However, such machines usually have very long com- 
mutators and of the so-called “ shrink-ring " construction. The 
brushes may not maintain good contact with the commutator 
at all times, and in a number of machines in actual service, the 
writer, in looking at the brush operation, could distinctly see 
objects beyond the brush contacts; that is, one could see 
“ through " the contact, and curiously, in some of these cases, 
the machines seemed to have operated fairly well. One ex- 
planation of this is that the gaps between brushes and com- 
mutator were intermittent, and, with one or more brush arms in 
parallel, one arm would be making good contact, while another 
showed a gap between brushes and commutator. Appar- 
ently, the commutators were not rough or irregular, but 
were simply eccentric when running at full speed and the 
brushes could not rise and fall rapidly enough to follow 
the commutator face all the time. Incidentally, it may be men- 
tioned at this point, that with the higher commutator speeds 
now in use, there has come the practise of “ truing " commutators 
at full speed. This is one of the improvements which has al- 
lowed higher commutator speeds. 

The other limitation fixed by peripheral speed, namely, that 
of the voltage, is a more or less indirect one. It is dependent 
upon the number of commutator bars that are practicable be- 
tween two adjacent neutral points; or, in other words, it is 
dependent upon the distance between neutral points. The 
product of the distance between adjacent neutral points and the 
frequency, in alternations, gives the peripheral speed of the 
commutator, (distance between neutral points in feet times 
alternations per minute equals peripheral speed in feet per 
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minute). With a given number of poles and revolutions рег 
minute, the alternations are fixed. Then, with an assumed 
limiting speed of commutator, the distance between neutral 
points is thus fixed. This then limits the maximum number of 
commutator bars, and therefore. the maximum voltage which 
is possible, assuming a safe limiting voltage per bar. From 
this it may be seen that the higher the peripheral speed, the 
higher the permissible voltage with a given frequency. Inthe 
same way, if the frequency can be lowered (either the speed or 
the number of poles be reduced) the permissible voltage can 
be increased with a given peripheral speed. Where the speed 
and the number of poles are definitely fixed and the diameter 
of commutator is limited by peripheral speed and other con- 
ditions, the maximum practicable d-c. voltage is thus very defi- 
nitely fixed. This is a point which apparently has been mis- 
understood frequently. It explains why, in railway motors, for 
high voltages, it is usual practise to connect two armatures per- 
manently in series; also, why two 60-cycle synchronous conver- 
ters are connected in series for 1200- or 1500-volt service. In 
synchronous converter work, the frequency being fixed once for 
all, the maximum d-c. voltage 1s directly dependent upon the 
peripheral speed of the commutator. 


CONCLUSION 


The principal intent in this paper has been to show that cer- 
tain limitations encountered in d-c. practise are just what should 
be expected from the known properties of materials and electric 
circuits. The writer has endeavored to explain, in a simple, 
non-mathematical manner, how some of the apparently com- 
plicated actions which take place in commutating machinery 
are really very similar to better understood actions found in 
various other apparatus. An endeavor has also been made to 
show that a number of the present limitations in direct current 
design and operation are not based merely upon lack of ex- 
perience, but are really dependent upon pretty definite condi- 
tions, such as the characteristics of carbon brushes and brush 
contacts, etc. Possibly a better understanding of the character- 
istics and functions of carbon brushes will result from this paper. 

The writer makes no claims to priority for many of the ideas 
and suggestions brought out in this paper. However, much of 
the material is a direct result of his own investigations and those 
of his associates during many years of experience with direct- 
current apparatus. 
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APPENDIX 

The following method of determining the maximum capacity 
which can be obtained with given dimensions and for assumed 
limitations as fixed by commutation, flashing and other con- 
ditions, is based upon certain formulas which the writer de- 
veloped several years ago, and which appeared in a paper before 
the Institute.* 

On page 2389 of the 1911 Transactions of the Institute, 
the following general equation is given: 


I. W,R, T. п 


2 D 
105 [^ Е | 


E. = (0.25 p + 0.5) (D + P,) 
4D L 
ка (0.9 + 0.035 №) + сз — (1.334, + 0.52 + 2.16 s У | 


+ с42ф PE. (1) 


Where I; Current per armature conductor. 
W, = Total number of armature conductors. 
Т, Turns per armature coil ог commutator bar. 
L and L, = Width of armature core and commutating pole 
faces, respectively. 


D = Diameter of armature. 

фр = No. of poles. 

М = No. of slots per pole. 

d, = Depth of armature slot. 

$ = Width of armature slot. 

п = Ratio of width of armature tooth to slot at 


surface of core. 
Сі, C2, Сз, Са are design constants. 
In order to simplify the above equation, the following as- 
sumptions are made: . 
(a) No bands are used on armature core, thus eliminating 
the last term in the above equation. 
(b) L, = L, thus eliminating the first expression inside the 
bracket in the above equation. 
Both the above assumptions are in the direction of increased 
capacity with a given short-circuit voltage, E.. 
Equation (1) then becomes 


* A Theory of Commulation and Its Application to Interpole Machines, 
A. I. E. E. Trans., 1911, Vol. ХХХ, p. 2359. 
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e Wi К, Т, т 


E. = 108 


Е > (0.9 + 0.035N) 


+ сз £ (1.33d, + 0.52 + 2.16 s vn) | (2) 


The various terms in equation (2) should be put in such form 
that limiting values can be assigned to them as far as possible. 
In order to do this the equation can be condensed and simplified 
as follows, for large machines: 

(a) Assuming parallel type windings,— 


T.2p E 


W, = V, 


‚ where Vy = Average volts per commutator 
bar or coil. 
I, = +, where I, = Total current. 


IE = Kilowatts X 10? = Kw 10? 
Also, R, p = 2f, where f = Frequency in cycles per second. 


I.W,R,T.m | Ku, XAf Ter 


Therefore, 108 = ТИХ 1 0 ; 


Kw, being the 


kilowatts per pole. 
(b Let P, = Armature tooth pitch. 


Then D = “ЁРЕ 


1D (0.9 + 0.035 № = c М 
P T 


and c» (0.9 + 0.085 N) P, 


In case of а chorded winding, the term 0.035 N should be 
0.035 Ni, where №, represents the number of teeth or tooth pitches | 
spanned by the coil. 

(c) In the second term inside the bracket in equation (2), 


. L . . . e 
the ratio — can be transformed into an expression containing 


S 
P,, as follows: 


E = В, S, C, R, W, 
108 
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B, = Flux density in armature teeth. 
S, = Section of iron in armature teeth. 
C, = Field form constant (percentage polar area). 


2 
| 


= Revolutions per second. 

W, = Wires in series. 

5, = NTpLcs, where T = Width of tooth, and сь = the 

ratio of actual iron to the core width L. 

Pe 
1 

proximation within practical limits in the usual armature con- 

structions). 


As an approximation, Tz, = (This is a fairly close ap- 


2 
Then, S, = N pc; P, (=) 


_ BiCpR, №, М pes Pe E 
апат 4 X 108 (= 
L 4 X 10 E 

or == 


$ В, С, В.И, N pes P? 


This can further be condensed as follows: 


W, = T: 


2E 

V, ‚апа K, p = 2 f 
105 V, 

B, С, N f cs РЕГ. 


(d) The expression (1.33 d, + 0.52 + 2.16 s Vm) can be 
modified as follows, 


P? 
Vn = "ES - Jf = Ston the basis that 7,, = Г 


Therefore, a = 


approx. 
Then, 2.16 sVn = 1.08 P, approx. 

and (1.33 d, + 0.52 + 2.16 sVn) = (1.33 d, + 0.52 + 1.08 Р, 
Substituting all the above transformations in equation (2), 

we get 


_ Ku, f T24 
Е, = Tp TC Е (0.9 + 0.035 №,) N P, 
T C3 V, 103 


+ РУТ, (1334, + 0.52 + 1.08 P) | (3 


B,C,Nfa Pe 
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E. V, 105 
Kw, = 7 T2 
a a a Е 2-4. 
‚д TV 108 | 
Е (0.9 +0.035№,) NfP ° + ЖЫҚТЫ (1.334, + 0.52- 1.08 P, 


Maximum Ki'owal!s per Pole. Differentiating (4) to obtain 
P, for maximum Kwp, 


evan T26 У, 108 
P4c2N f (0.9 + 0.085 N) T.B.C,Na (1.33 d, + 0.52) 
T Ca V, 108 


If P, in equation (Б) could be derived and then substituted 
in equation (4), then for any assumed value of E, and with the 
other terms given limiting values, an expression for the maximum 
kilowatts per pole could be obtained. The writer has not been 
able to solve this directly in any sufficiently simple manner, 
although a complicated approximate expression can be obtained. 
However, for practical purposes, the solution for any given con- 
ditions can be obtained by trial methods and the results plotted 
in curves. 

For instance, in equations (4) and (5), the following terms 
may be given limiting values for a given class of machines and 
for a specified voltage: 


T. = Turns per coil. 


Co = End flux constant. 

N = Number of slots per pole. N, = No. of teeth spanned 
by coil. 

сз = Brush short circuit constant. 


V, = Average volts per bar. 
C, = Field form constant. With max. volts per bar fixed, 
then V max. X C, = V. 
B, = Flux density in teeth. 
‚© = Ratio of actual iron width to core width L. 


Also, type of armature winding can be fixed and departure 
from full pitch winding, or amount of chording, can be given. 
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There will then remain for any assumed value of E,, the terms 
Kw, = Kilowatts per pole. 

P, = Tooth pitch. 

f Cycles per second. 

d, = Depth of armature slot. 


All four of these latter terms are in equation (4), and the last 
three in equation (5). Therefore, assuming the depth of slot, 
equation (D), the values of P, for different frequencies may be 
determined by trial methods. The corresponding values of 
Р,, f and d, can then be substituted in equation (4), and the 
kilowatts per pole thus determined. Tables or curves can then 
be prepared giving the kilowatts per pole for different frequencies 
and for different assumed slot depths. 

А series of such tables have been worked out for a specified 
set of conditions as given below. The assumed limiting con- 
ditions were as follows: 


E, = 4.5,—that is, one turn per coil parallel type winding 
is assumed. 

e.m.f. = 600 volts. 

C, = 0.68 

V, 14.3. No of commutator bars per pole = 42. No 
compensating winding is used. "Therefore, V, 


600 
42 ' 


and max. volts per bar at no load = 


as = 21. Allowing 25 per cent increase for 
flux distortion, and increased voltages at times, 
gives 26.3 at full load. 

Co = 1.25 for average constructions. 

Сз = Varies with the number of coils per slot and the aver- 
age number of bars covered by the brush, but as- 
suming 2 bars covered, then C; = 0.4 approx. 
with 1 slot chording, and with either 2 or 3 coils 
per slot. 

B, = 150,000 lines per sq. in. оп the basis of actual iron 
and all flux confined to the iron. 

C$ = 0.75. This allows for 90 per cent solid iron and 4 
of the total width taken up by air ducts (about 
š in. duct for each 2 in. of laminations). 
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= 
| 


14 
| Two cases have been assumed, one with 3 coils 


E 
{| 


21 
рег slot апа 14 slots рег pole, and the other with 
2 coils per slot and 21 slots per pole. 
14 Slots per Pole.—Substituting the above values in equations 
(4) and (5), then for 14 slots per pole, equation (4) becomes 


_ РР чур | 
В [ ҮРЕ. +918 (254. ЕП + 19 P, (6) 


and equation (5) becomes 
f Pë = 18.36 (2.5 d, + 1) + 19 P, (T) 


Incidentally, equation (6) can be simplified to a certain extent 
by partially combining with equation (7), giving the following 
equation: ; 


P? 
Kw, = 99 E, [ 0725 (25 d, + D +P, ] (8) 


Equation (8), of course, can only be used with the values of 
P, determined from equation (7). 

Three values for d, were chosen, 1 in., 1.5 in., and 2 in., which 
cover the practical range of design for large d.-c. generators. 
Frequencies from 5 to 60 cycles were also chosen. The corres- 
ponding values for P, and Kw, are tabulated below. 


TABLE I. 
f— 
Cycles 4, = lin 4; = 1.5 in. ds = 2 in. 
per sec 
5 2.85 in. 670 3.08 in. 647 3.255 т. 620 
10 2.20 453 2.362 428 2.504 407 
20 1.685 299 1.828 282 1.945 266 
30 1.455 235 1.575 219 1.680 208 
40 1.302 197 1.417 183.5 1.515 173 
50 1.20 173.5 1.305 160 1.398 151.5 
60 1.125 153 1.226 143.5 1.310 135 


21 Slots per Pole. Substituting the proper values in equations 
(4) and (5) for 21 slots per pole, and one slot chording, and then 
solving for P, and Kw, for the same slot depths and frequencies, 
the following table is obtained: 
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TABLE II. 

/— ds = lin ds = 1.5in ds = 2 in 
Cycles 2 ў 5 | у 3 I 
per sec. 

Pi Kwp Pi Kwp Р; Кир 
5 1.985 in 576 2. 14 in 542 2.27 п 515 

10 1.53 380 1.56 355 1.77 338 

20 1.185 249 1.29 232 1.36 214 

30 1.022 195 1.12 181 1.192 168 

40 0.922 163 1.005 150 1.077 141 

50 0.850 142 0.932 131 0.997 123 

60 0.796 126 0.874 117 0.936 110 


SYNCHRONOUS CONVERTERS 


Two cases only need be considered, namely 25 and 60 cycles. 
For these two cases, more definite limits can be given than for 
the above rather general solution for d-c. machines. 

25 Cycles. Let N = 21, and М, = 20; also, assume two 
coils per slot for 600 volt machines. 


Сә = 1.0. 
Сз = 0.37 
В; = 165,000 
C, = 0.7 


Then for assumed values for depth of slot of 1 in., 1.5 in., 
and 2 in., and for E, = 4.5, the following values of P, and 
Kw, are obtained: 


TABLE III. 
Depth of Tooth Kilowatts 
slot. pitch. per pole. 
lin 278 
1.5 1 257 
2 5 243 


60 Cycles. Let N = 15, and N, = 14. Also, assume 3 coils 
per slot for 600 volts. 


Сә = 1.0 
ба = 0.4 
B, = 150.000 


C, = 0.66 
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Then, assuming slot depths of 1 in., 1.25 in., and 1.5 in., and 
E, = 4.0, the following values of P, and Kw, result: 


TABLE IV. 
Depth of Tooth Kilowatts 
slot. pitch. per pole. 
1 in 1.14 143 
1.25 1.195 137.5 
1.5 1.24 132 


The above tabulated results agree pretty well with practical 
results obtained in large generators and converters. There are 
so many possible variations in the limits assumed that only 
general results can be shown. For instance, in Table I, a 
constant limiting induction in the armature teeth of 150,000 
lines per sq. in. is assumed. With low frequencies this can be 
increased, while with frequencies of 50 to 60 cycles, somewhat 
lower inductions will be used. Also, the commutation con- 
stant C;, which is dependent upon the number of bars covered 
by the brush, is naturally subject to considerable variation. 

The results obtained are predicated upon parallel types of 
windings and a minimum of one turn per armature coil. If 
types of windings having the equivalent of a fractional number 
of turns per coil less than one, prove to be thoroughly satis- 
factory for large-capacity machines, then the above maximum 
capacities can be materially increased. However, accepting 
the results as they stand, the limits of capacity as fixed by 
commutation are in general about as high as other limitations - 
will allow. 
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DiscussioN ON “ PoysicaAL LIMITATIONS IN D-C. Соммота- 
TING MacHiNERY" (LAMME), SAN FRANCISCO, CAL., 
SEPT. 16, 1915. 


E. H. Martindale: The point impressed on me with the 
greatest emphasis was in connection with the use of the soft 
graphitic brush for high-speed machines and with machines 
having solid commutators. It is a misnomer. The brush to 
be used on the solid commutator need not be soft. It must 
be non-abrasive, but one of the hardest brushes manufactured 
in this country has no abrasive action and is used very ex- 
tensively on undercut commutators and on speeds up to 6000 
ft. per min. [ want to emphasize the distinction between 
hardness and abrasiveness, and point out the fact that this has 
no relation to the softness or graphitic nature of the brush. 

Mr. Lamme speaks of getting a decrease in contact drop of 
as much as one-half or one-third of the cold contact drop. We 
had never found anything like as great a drop as that in an 
un-impregnated brush. If we take an impregnated brush, one 
soaked in oil or paraffine, we get a contact drop of around 3.3 
and 5 volts to the two brushes in series. Then if we heat the 
brush enough to drive the oil back from the surface and leave 
the contact surface of the brush dry, that drop will go down 
to 1.6, a reduction of more than one-half. I have never found ` 
more than 0.15 of a drop, even with temperatures almost to the 
blowing point, if the brush has not been previously impregnated. 

I believe that one of the most pronounced limiting features 
in the design of d-c. machinery is the friction of the brush. 
As brushes have been improved the commutator speeds have 
gone up. They go as high as possible—Mr. Lamme mentions 
one of about 7000 ft. per min. That would have gone up to 
9000 ft. per min. if the brush would have worked. By the time 
a brush is made that will work to 9000 ft. per min., they will 
get the commutators. If a machine can be doubled in speed, 
the output can be almost doubled wichout very many changes 
in the copper or iron in the machine. In the case of ihe brushes 
manufactured up to eight or ten years ago, 5000 fı. per min. 
would have been impossible. 'The old carbon brush, as we 
called it, would not stand speed above 4000 ft., without the 
brush chattering, chipping and causing all soris of trouble. 

H. R. Summerhayes: I wish to discuss the subject of flicker- 
ing of light supplied from d-c. generators, mentioned in Mr. 
Lamme's paper. This subject is of particular importance in 
small or medium size isolated plants. Experiments I have 
seen made,indicate that the drop in voltage is according to 
the percentage of load thrown on the generator, that is, the 
percentage of fluctuation of load as compared to full load, on 
generators of the non-compensated tvpe. It is generators of 
this type which are generally in service for office buildings 
and hotels. 
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Mr. Lamme states that a 10 to 15 per cent increment of 
load thrown suddenly onto a generator will cause a flickering 
in the lights. We have found, perhaps, a little greater varia- 
tion with different types of generators. I should say that it 
is 10 to 20 per cent, which agrees pretty closely with Mr. Lamme’s 
figures. Therefore, if you have a 150-kw. generator, and start 
an elevator taking 50 kw. as the high-speed elevators do, you 
have a one-third load thrown on suddenly, and as this 15 about 
double the flickering limit, such plants must always show a 
perceptible flicker. 

In larger plants where a single elevator forms a smaller 
proportion of the total load of one generator the flickering is 
not so perceptible, although there are more elevators. That 
is, because it is impossible to start two elevators at the same 
time. I mean exactly at the same time, and even if they are 
started 1/50 of a second apart, the effect is very different from 
what it would be if they were started simultaneously. 

Mr. Lamme discusses non-periodic fluctuations. I have seen 
experiments which indicated that as low as one per cent variation, 
requiring over half a second for the change, will not cause a 
noticeable flicker to the average observer, but if the duration 
of the fluctuation is shorter than half a second, or the voltage 
variation greater than one percent, it will cause a perceptible 
flicker. That is only when the observer is watching for the 
flicker. If one is simply reading or working, with his attention 
concentrated on his work, the flicker would have to be more 
than that, to be perceptible. Probably two or three volts 
fluctuation, in a half-second, would be annoying to readers 
and would cause complaint. I would like to ask Mr. Newbury 
to explain a little further the theory which he mentioned, where 
a resistance is connected across the circuit, 100-volt generator, 
and 100 amperes going through the resistance. Now, a second 
resistance is connected across, and in order to have the drop 
of 50 volts, as Mr. Lamme said, the current would have to 
divide equally, 50 amperes in each resistance. In this case an 
oscillograph connected in series with the first resistance should 
show a momentary reduction of current from 100 to about 50 
amperes. Is this result shown by the tests? 

Gano Dunn: І find that Mr. Lamme’s paper does not refer 
to a certain principle of commutation with which I have had 
considerable experience, and which I regard as very important. 
It is а principle which has not been successfully reduced to 
practise, for reasons which I believe are wholly of a mechanical 
origin and I believe will be ultimately overcome. 

À commutating machine arranged on this principle, invented 
by Mr. F. W. Young some years ago, has been in service for 
four or five years. А number of them have been built and used, 
in some cases with very marked success, but in general without 
sufficient success to take а place commercially. The principle 
to which I refer is involved in the question of the contact drop 
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of the brush. Mr. Lamme says regarding the subject of the 
contact drop, “ This peculiar property of the brush contact is, 
in some ways, very much of a disadvantage." Now, а thing 
that is a disadvantage, in some ways, is often made of very 
great advantage if you change the ways in which it is a dis- 
advantage. The principle I refer to consisted in so changing 
the ways that the disadvantage of contact drop 15 turned into 
an advantage that produces unusually perfect commutation. 

You all have been familiar with various ways of killing sparks. 
Imagine a circuit with considerable inductance opened by a 
single-pole, single-throw knife-switch. The spark if it occurs 
can be killed by shunting a high resistance around the switch. 
The high resistance around the open switch, while it reduced 
the spark, never completely killed it, but always left it, while 
smaller, with a good deal of vigorous spiteful life. 

Another way of killing sparks is to put a condenser around 
the same switch. The condenser, if large enough, is better 
than high resistance, but even the condenser leaves some portion 
of the spark which cannot be completely killed and the portion 
it leaves is the most annoying portion. 

Another way is to shunt e.m.f. around the switch. A counter 
e.m.f. is a better way than either of the two previous methods 
for kiling spark, and as a rule it kills it so completely that 
you can hardly see it. As a confirmation of the law, there is 
very little spark when opening a circuit that is charging a 
storage battery. Тһе phenomenon 15 the same and due to the 
same cause, because the counter e.m.f. of the storage battery 
or the other source of counter e.m.f. around the switch opposes 
the e.m.f. of self-induction and kills the spark by what I might 
call neutralization. 

Now, in commutation, the drop contact between the brush 
and the commutator, no matter what it 1s due to, acts almost 
exactly like a counter e.m.f. It has all the characteristics, in 
fact, so much so that it is often called the counter e.m.f. of 
contact, and whether it is a counter e.m.f. of contact or not, 
it very naturally looks and acts in a similar manner. The 
function of commutation 1$ to accelerate the reduction of the 
current, so that by the time a commutator bar gets to the 
edge of the brush, the current will have been so greatly pre- 
viously reduced that when the contact is broken, there will 
be no spark. 

Now, one way of doing that has been by means of the re- 
sistance in the leads, which Mr. Lamme has described. An- 
other way of doing it is by the fringe of e.m.f. produced by the 
pole tips. А counter e.m.f. created in the commutating coil, 
tends to neutralize the current and stop it before the commu- 
tator bar leaves the brush. That is obtained by shifting the 
brushes. If, however, we could introduce into that path of 
current, between the carbon brush and the bar,a gradually 
increasing counter e.m.f., that gradually increasing counter 
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e.m.f. would tend to stop the current not only just as well as 
the counter e.m.f. introduced in the coil by the pole fringe, 
and just as well as the counter e.m.f. due to the drop across the 
resistance leads tends to do it, but it would do it better than 
either. Justin the same way that a high-resistance shunt around 
the knife switch only reduces the spark but does not eliminate 
it and still leaves it with vicious character, so the high-resist- 
ance leads reduce the spark but do not remove it, but leave it 
with vicious character; but when you can accomplish that 
result with counter e.m.f. the character of the spark that is 
left is different. If you have enough counter e.m.f. the spark 
is completely removed. How can we introduce into the path 
of the current between the brush and the commutator bar ad- 
ditional counter e.m.f.? It can easily be done by adding a brush 
made of the same material as the original brush and put along 
next to it and insulated from it, so that the current that is in 
the one cannot go.to the other in any way except by going down 
into the commutator. "Then you will notice where you formerly 
had, say, 1 volt counter e.m.f. between the carbon brush and 
the bar, a time will come when you will cause the current to 
go down out of the brush into the bar, then up into the other 
brush, and down into the commutator, causing 3-volt counter 
e.m.f. to be inserted into the circuit where formerly you had 
only 1 volt. In doing that you have performed a remarkable 
feat in the acceleration of the turn-over of a particular coil. 
In practise it is astonishing how well that works. Not only 
is this principle good for the additional one, what might be 
called the ‘‘dead”’ brush, but it is suitable to work with the ad- 
dition of two or three more brushes. "The principle admits of 
considerable expansion. You may ask, why has not this come 
into more practical use if it is so effective? The reason is that 
these brushes do not wear evenly in practise, and if one wears 
a little more than the other, then you do not get the same 
uniform contact. If brush holders can be designed that will 
permit the wear of the brushes, then the results obtained by this 
method of commutation are marvelous. 

The commutators polish beautifully, and the whole char- 
acteristics of commutation are different. I have known gen- 
erators of, say, 500 kw., or over, running at 600 volts, to run 
several years with one set of these brushes. "The great enemies 
to these brushes are overloads and short circuits. The high 
voltages that often occur, no matter what commutation you 
have, burn the brushes and the insulation between them, and 
so interfere with this triple path. It is no longer perfect, 
you have the effect of only one brush as before, and the dead 
brush is a hindrance instead of a help. 

F. D. Newbury: In Mr. Martindale's discussion he very 
correctly pointed out that hardness and abrasiveness in carbon 
brushes are not necessarily coincident properties. However, 
the important point. as I attempted to point out, is not whether 
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a brush is soft or hard, non-abrasive or abrasive, but whether 
that brush is capable of carrying the largest current per square 
inch of contact surface, and I think Mr. Martindale will agree 
that the maximum current-carrying capacity is usually found 
in a graphitic brush, and a graphitic brush is usually non- 
abrasive, so we have the under-cut commutator. We do not 
use the non-abrasive brush because the commutator is under- 
cut, but we under-cut the commutator so that we can use the 
large current-carrying brush which means, in general, a non- 
abrasive brush. The decreased contact drop mentioned in 
Mr. Lamme’s paper was found in the case of a large number of 
commercial brushes, both American and foreign, and in no 
case, as I remember the experiments, was an impregnated brush 
used. We all know that impregnated brushes are good until 
you use them; in other words, as soon as they heat up in service 
the effect of the impregnation is very largely lost. But this 
extreme change in contact drop or temperature was found 
with ordinary commercial brushes, both hard and soft brushes, 
and was observed experimentally by heating the collector ring . 
by external means so that it had nothing to do with the character 
of the surface or of the action of commutation. These large 
drops were a surprise and I really belicve explain many of the 
anomalous results we have obtained in using the same brush 
on different machines and using different brushes on the same 
machine. 

The permissible peripheral speed 1$ not only a function of 
the brushes, but 1$ to a large degree determined by mechanical 
limitations in the design of the commutator. As an illustration 
of this, the highest peripheral speeds in use are on high-voltage 
machines with small current capacity and consequently having 
short commutators. The brushes used on such machines work 
very well up to 6000 or 7000 feet and would work just as well 
on a very long commutator if it could be designed so that it 
would operate without deformation. So the brush character- 
istics are not the thing that stands in the way of still further 
increase of peripheral speed in the majority of large machines. 

Mr. Summerhayes’s question as to the explanation of what 
really happens when the load is suddenly changed, may be 
answered by pointing out that he is correct if certain things 
happen first, and Mr. Lamme 1$ correct if other things happen 
first. Whichever theory is accepted, it must square with the 
facts. 

I think we all started with the idea that the different results 
as to flicker obtained under different conditions, or in different 
installations, were influenced largely by the type of generator, 
but oscillograms that had been made from all types of ma- 
chines, ranging from the low-speed non-commutating pole type 
to the high-speed commutating pole compensated type, have all 
shown the same characteristic results. As Mr. Summerhayes 
pointed out, the amount of the dip in voltage is a function of 
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the percentage change in load. There is a table of results given 
in Mr. Lamme's paper illustrating this fact. The same dip in 
voltage is obtained with, say, 80 amperes change from half 
load, as with 160 amperes change from full load; also a dif- 
ferent change in voltage is found with the same load change 
from different initial loads. This shows, I think, the correct- 
ness of the explanation given in the paper. If Mr. Summer- 
hayes’s explanation were correct, we certainly should find a 
considerable quantitative difference with different types of 
generators. I would expect particularly, a radical difference 
in voltage change between non-compensated generators and 
compensated generators, a condition that has not been shown 
by the tests with which I am familiar. | 

I am very glad that Mr. Dunn brought out the points he 
did in regard to commutation. Of course, Mr. Lamme's paper 
is not complete, no paper on commutation сап ever be com- 
plete—and it is very desirable to have the additional informa- 
tion which Mr. Dunn has given, brought into the record. The 
paper does not say that contact drop is a disadvantage, as Mr. 
Dunn apparently believes; the disadvantage 1s that the contact 
drop increases so slowly with increased current. Commuta- 
tion in the ordinary machine would be impossible without a 
large contact drop at the brushes and commutation would be 
very much better if that contact drop increased in proportion 
with the current, but it only increases slowly, so that with 
double load the short-circuit current may be greatly increased, 
which would not be the case if the contact drop increased in 
proportion with the load. 
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AUTOMATICALLY CONTROLLED SUBSTATIONS 


WITH PARTICULAR REFERENCE TO THEIR APPLICATION 
TO INTERURBAN ELECTRIC RAILWAYS 


BY E. М. ALLEN AND EDWARD TAYLOR 


ABSTRACT OF PAPER 


The paper gives a definitionof an automatically controlled 
as distinguished from a remotely controlled substation, and 
also analyzes the duties of the attendant in the starting, load- 
ing, and shutting down, of apparatus in hand-operated stations. 
It states that the changes i in the conditions of the electric circuit 
which the attendant observes may also be utilized to operate 
control relays, and as reliable devices are already available to 
protect the machines against overload and runaway, his assist- 
ance in these matters is no longer necessary. The paper then 
proceeds on the assumption that converting apparatus should 
be automatically controlled and that the conditions which 
have heretofore governed both the design and location of sub- 
stations can be modified to advantage in many cases. It advo- 
cates a reduction in size and an increase in the number of sta- 
tions and endeavors by example to show the large saving in 
feeder copper which the proposed arrangement permits. Final- 
ly, a description is given of the automatically controlled sub- 
stations installed on the lines of the Elgin & Belvidere Electric 
Railroad. 


N AUTOMATICALLY controlled substation may Бе 
defined as one in which the functions of starting and con- 
necting the machines to the line whenever there 1s a demand 
for power, and finally shutting them down after the demand 
for power has been satisfied, are all performed in their proper 
sequence, without the assistance of an operator either in it or 
adjacent stations. The automatic equipment does not require 
a separate feeder to each substation, and 1s, therefore, essentially 
different from a remotely controlled system with a separate feeder 
to each machine, and in which the operation both of starting and 
stopping the machines is performed by an attendant in the 
station from which the power is supplied. 
The starting, loading and shutting down of converting appa- 
ratus in railway substations has heretofore been left to the judg- 
ment of the attendant, and ammeters and voltmeters are relied 
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upon to show him whether or not there 1s a demand for power, and 
also to indicate the proper timing of the starting operations. | 
The changes in the condition of the electric circuit which the . 
attendant observes on these instruments, may however, readily 
be utilized for operating relays in control circuits, and if the 
control equipment is made to act automatically in a properly 
timed sequence, his judgment in these matters is no longer 
necessary. 

The character of electric energy 1s such that 1t is possible to 
instantly concentrate a large amount of energy at the point where 
trouble develops and the standard protective devices are, there- 
fore, both automatic and instantaneous in their action. The 
chances of the attendant being able to anticipate trouble are 
remote, and abnormal conditions develop so quickly and are 
often so obscure that his principal duty under such circumstances 
is to limit the extent of the injury and confine it to the particular 
piece of apparatus or circuit in which it originated. Reverse 
current relays and mechanically operated speed limiting devices 
are generally provided and must be relied upon to protect against 
injury due to overspeed. Compound-wound synchronous con- 
verters, for example, usually run away in a reversed direction of 
rotation, and if the protective devices fail to act automatically, 
the circumstances attending the machines stopping and starting 
again with the opposite direction of rotation are so unusual, 
that the armature will generally have reached a destructive 
speed before the operator has analyzed the conditions and opened 
the proper circuits. 

Electrically-operated switches are reliable devices which, of 
course, do not require the services of an attendant for the work 
of closing and opening them, and careful inspection at regular 
intervals is sufficient to insure their successful operation. 

The authors have endeavored to state in the preceding para- 
graphs some of the reasons which in their opinion make it practi- 
cable to dispense with the services of an attendant in many rail- 
way substations, and if we proceed for the moment on the assump- 
tion that it is practicable to do this, it is evident that the de- 
sign of both converting and distributing systems will be aflected 
to some extent by these new conditions of operation. The neces- 
sity of having two and even three shifts of skilled attendants 
has heretofore influenced the number, size and location of sub- 
stations, and these have in turn affected the amount of feeder 
copper and consequently the choice of trolley voltage. Ш is 
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desirable to increase the number of stations and to decrease the 
relative size of the machines if they are automatically controlled. 
If the buildings are designed with particular reference to their 
ability to house the apparatus and without regard to the comfort 
and convenience of the operator, it is probable that their total 
cost will be no greater than that of a fewer number of stations 
designed to meet both of these conditions. Special considera- 
tion should be given to the saving in feeder copper, which results 
from decreasing the distance between substations and also to the 
better distribution of load between machines which this arrange- 
ment permits. 

The possible saving of copper in the direct-current distributing 
system of an interurban electric railway is well illustrated by com- 
paring the relative amounts of feeder copper required, first, on 
the assumption that a system is laid out to use the standard 
hand-operated substation, and second, on the assumption that 
automatically controlled substations of twice the number and 
having the same aggregate capacity are to be used. 

A single-track road 32 miles in length, using 40-ton cars, equip- 
ped with four 75-h.p. motors capable of a maximum speed of 
40 mi. per hr., a schedule speed of 24 mi. per hr. with one stop 
per mile, a rate of acceleration of 1.1 mi. per hr. per sec. and 
70-1Ь. rails and а 4/0 trolley wire will be used. The above as- 
sumptions are common to both cases. It is estimated that in 
case one, with three hand-operated 500-kw., 600-volt stations 
located 12 miles apart and with four-mile stub end feeds, 262,000 
16. of feeder copper will be needed. No addition has been 
made in the total weight of copper for either the trolley feeder 
taps or the sag in the line. Six automatically-controlled sub- 
stations, each of 250 kw. capacity, would be used in the second 
case. They should be located at or near the points where the 
cars meet and pass and should, therefore, be spaced seven miles 
apart with two-mile stub end feeds. No feeder copper is re- 
quired in the last case in addition to the regular 4/0 trolley wire. 

These figures emphasize the relation which the feeder copper 
bears to the distance between substations, and show that the 
economical limits of the lower voltage trolley systems are con- 
siderably increased provided the location and number of these 
stations is not affected adversely by the assumption that attend- 
ants must be provided for them. 

The special purpose of the high-voltage, direct-current trolley 
system is to save feeder copper and reduce the number of con- 
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verting stations, although the latter may sometimes be increased 
to advantage under the conditions previously noted for the 
lower voltage systems. Sudden changes in current induce 
relatively high voltages in long feeders and return rail circuits, 
and furnish an additional reason for increasing the number of 
stations on these lines. In this connection it may be noted that 
the feeder circuits from automatically controlled machines are 
not opened on overload or short circuit, but are protected by 
inserting a limiting resistance in them. The energy needed to 
start cars that meet and pass on a siding near a substation is 
somtimes sufficient to open the breakers and even to flash the 
machines. The speed and counter e.m.f. of the motors may at 
this time conform to an impressed voltage of 200 or less, but 
when the attendant closes the feeder breakers, the motors are 
instantly subjected to the normal trolley voltage of 600, which 
may flash the commutator or otherwise strain the equipment. 
The severity of these troubles is reduced if there is a reasonable 
amount of resistance in the circuit between the cars and station 
bus, and itis inadvisable, therefore, to tap the trolley imme- 
diately in front of the station. Inthe proposed system the feeder 
circuits as previously stated, are not opened either on overload 
or short circuit, the protective resistance being bridged in suc- 
cessive steps in order that the trolley voltage may be restored to 
its normal value gradually. 

Congestion of traffic does not cause dangerous overloading of 
the relatively small units used in automatically controlled sub- 
stations, as the current-limiting devices give a drooping voltage 
characteristic to the apparatus so exposed, and the demand for 
power as shown by this drop in voltage will automatically start 
the machines in adjacent stations. The size of the individual 
machines will be small, principally because their number has 
been increased, and as they are protected from severe overloads 
their combined capacity may be less than the capacity of the 
apparatus in railway substations as usually applied to the same 
conditions. 

The proportion of load carried by the stations either side of the 
one which was overloaded could be increased if their voltages were 
raised when they were lightly loaded. Automatic field regula- 
tors for the generator end of motor-generators, and induction 
regulators for the alternating-current side of synchronous con- 
verters are available and may be used to advantage under these 
conditions. The time required for starting and connecting ma- 
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chines to the line is also of importance when we are discussing 
the possibility of their sharing with other machines a load which 
may last only for a few minutes. А 500-kw. 25-cycle synchron- 
ous converter may be readily started from rest and connected to 
the line in thirty-five seconds, and a 300-kw. unit will require 
only twenty-five seconds for the same operation. Hand-operated 
stations would require a considerably longer time to start and 
connect to the line, and to this must be added the interval of 
time for the attendant to observe the load conditions and con- 
clude that it is desirable to start an additional machine. The 
choice between motor-generator sets and synchronous converters 
has heretofore been determined largely by the difference in their 
efficiencies, especially at light loads, but if these losses can be 
saved and the machines are only operated under load, other 
characteristics may govern the selection of converting apparatus. 
Induction motor-generator sets in capacities below 1000 kw. 
may be started in considerably less time than is required to 
start synchronous converters of corresponding size, and this 
circumstance might influence their selection for work which made 
it necessary to start the machines within the time needed to 
accelerate a car or locomotive. Conditions of this kind might 
be found in a large freight yard. 

The voltage characteristic of shunt-wound machines is ob- 
viously better adapted than that of compound-wound machines 
to this system of operation, and as their control is more simple, 
they would probably be selected for new installations. 

The light load losses are a fairly high percentage of the total 
kilowatt-hours supplied to substations delivering energy to a 
system having an infrequent car service. It is estimated that 
0.5 kw-hr. is required to start and connect to the line a 300-kw. 
25-cycle, 600-volt synchronous converter. The running light 
losses of this machine are 0.34 kw-hr. per minute and would, 
therefore, equal in 1.44 minutes the energy required for starting. 
The load conditions in the substations of a single track road hav- 
ing a 90-minute car service, will often justify shutting down a 
300-kw. synchronous converter twelve hours during each day. 
If the passenger and freight business at a substation require the 
services of an agent, automatic starting will save the running 
light losses and will also give him more time for his other duties. 
Frequent starting by hand soon becomes burdensome and also 
involves more risk of injury to the apparatus than the other 
method. | 
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The traffic conditions on an existing 600-volt system may grow 
until the management believes it is necessary either to increase 
the feeder copper or adopt a higher trolley voltage in order to 
handle the load and maintain the schedule, although 1% 1s quite 
probable that automatically controlled substations could be 
substituted to advantage for either of the alternatives suggested 
above. Compromises are often made in the engineering sur- 
veys and calculations which determine the trolley voltage and the 
size, number and location of substations for interurban electric 
railways. Standard practise in these matters is a result of many 
years' experience and the effect of the changes suggested might 
not be sufficient when taken singly to warrant their adoption, 
but when the combined effect is considered, their use might 
easily be justified. 

The automatic control which is described in the following 
pages was installed last winter in the Union, Illinois, substation 
of the Elgin & Belvidere Electric Railway Company, and inso- 
far as the authors are aware, it 1s the first installation which 
fully meets the definition of an automatic system as given in 
the opening paragraphs of this paper. The railway company 
operates a standard gage, single-track, 600-volt interurban 
troley system. Electric energy for the system is purchased 
from the Aurora, Elgin & Chicago Railroad at 26,000 volts, 
three-phase, 25-cycle, and is delivered to substations at Gilberts, 
Union and Garden Prairie, where it is transformed and converted 
into direct current at the required voltage. The substations 
each contain a standard 300-kw. 600-volt, 25-cycle, three-phase 
synchronous converter, three 110-kw. 26,000-370-volt, single- 
phase, oil insulated, self-cooled transformers, a reactance coil, 
a high-tension panel and switching equipment, and three low 
tension panels. The above apparatus was delivered and in- 
stalled in 1906. The automatic equipment was installed in 
December, 1914, in the Union substation for the purpose of sav- 
ing the light load losses and giving the attendant more time 
for his other duties. The management of the road decided 
after some experience with the first installation to adopt the 
new system of control for the two remaining substations, and 
in August, 1915, eight months after the first installation, all of 
the substations were equipped with automatic control, as de- 
scribed and illustrated in the following pages. 

А general idea of the amount and relative dimensions of both 
the hand-operated and automatic-control equipment may be 
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obtained by reference to Figs. 2, 3, 4, and 5. The wiring 
diagram (Fig. 1) shows both the complete automatic equip- 
ment and the standard hand-operated devices originally supplied 
with this substation, and which have for convenience been 
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grouped at the right-hand side of the diagram. Wherever а 
dead-ended wire appears in this sketch with the sign '' X ” or 
“О” it indicates that the wire runs directly back and is elec- 
trically connected to the “ X " or “ О” side of the a-c. control 
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switch. The wires with the negative sign adjacent to them 
are connected to the grounded side of the d-c. system. This 
convention was adopted to avoid a confusion of lines in the 
diagram. 

The automatic equipment is wired in multiple with the 
existing hand-operating devices and does not conflict with them 
in any respect. The station can be instantly converted from 
hand control to automatic, or vice versa, by throwing the double- 
pole, double-throw switch marked No. 8 in Fig. 1. The various 
relays and switching mechanisms used with the automatic con- 
trol may be divided into six groups. The first of these consists 
of an adjustable contact-making voltmeter, marked No. 1, 
and an adjustable current-holding relay, No. 37. These selec- 
tive devices initiate the process of starting or stopping the 
machine. The second group consisting of relays 2, 3, 4, 5 and 
6, 15 arranged for transmitting or stepping up the action of the 
aforementioned selective’ devices. Group three includes а 
motor-dirven drum controller shown in the lower left-hand 
corner, a small d-c. exciter, and an electrically operated oil 
switch shown at the upper nght-hand section of the diagram. 
The next set consists of contactor No. 17 which opens the 
shunt around the series field when the machine is started; also 
four-pole contactor No. 14, which 1$ used for fixing the polarity 
of the converter by momentarily closing its shunt field across 
the terminals of the exciter, and contactor No. 31 serving the 
purpose of a ficld break-up switch and closing the shunt field 
of the converter across the terminals of its own armature. 
The contactors which carry the full load current of the con- 
verter constitute group 5, and consist of two double-pole con- 
tactors marked “5” and “ R,” which are used respectively 
for applying one-half and full voltage to the slip rings of the 
converter; also four single-pole contactors No. 18, 19, 20 and 
21, which are used in conjunction with a cast grid resistance 
as a load limiting device. Group 6 includes the protective de- 
vices and is made up of the following relays: Inverse time 
limit overload No. 26; a-c. low-voltage No. 27; instantaneous 
overload No. 23, 24 and 25; reverse current No. 35 and 36; 
and relay No. 37, which 1$ connected to the three thermostats 
marked No. 38. 

It might be as well before proceeding further to discuss the 
salient features of the selective devices comprising the first 
group. Contact-making voltmeter No. 1 consists of an elec- 
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tromagnet permanently connected from the overhead trolley 
line to the negative rail. It is provided with a moving plunger 
connected to a pivoted contact-making arm, which moves be- 
tween an upper and lower stud, depending upon the value of 
the line voltage. The contact arm touches the top stud in 
the low-voltage or open circuit position. The closing of this 
contact is the initial movement for starting the rotary and it 
does not leave the upper post until the voltage exceeds 500. 
The lower stud is the cut-out position and the movable arm 
reaches it when the trolley potential exceeds 600. The con- 
tact arm, as shown in Fig. 1, is in the mid-position and indi- 
cates approximately 550 volts. A dash pot connected to this 
arm retards its movement about six seconds and prevents its 
responding to momentary fluctuations in the voltage. Arranged 
in circuit with the magnet of the contact-making device is a 
high-resistance tube, shown in the sketch just above the volt- 
meter. This resistance tube is normally short-circuited by the 
auxiliary contact of current relay No. 37, and under these con- 
ditions the instrument functions in its normal way. However, 
when more than a predetermined amount of current flows 
through relay No. 37, its plunger and disk are both raised, re- 
moving the short circuit from the high-resistance tube and 
placing this resistance in circuit with the magnet coil of the 
voltmeter. This action as applied to the magnet coil is equiva- 
lent to a condition of low voltage, and the contact arm will 
maintain its position at the upper stud. | 

It will now be possible to follow each device in its proper se- 
quence through a complete operation of starting, running and 
shutting down of the converter. Let us assume that there are 
no cars operating in the zone of this station, and that the poten- 
tial on the overhead trolley line is between 550 and 600 volts. 
At this time the various devices in the station are in the position 
shown in Fig. 1, and as a car or train enters this zone, the poten- 
tial on the trolley will gradually be reduced to a value of 500 
volts. Under these conditions the movable arm of contact- 
making voltmeter No. 1 would touch its upper stud, and this 
would complete a circuit through the magnet coil of relay No. 
2, whose plunger and auxiliary contact disks would be drawn up 
against and short-circuit its contact studs. The upper disk of 
this relay would form a permanent circuit for holding up its 
plunger, and the lower disk 1n the upper position would complete 
a circuit for the magnet coil of relay No. 3. It will be observed 
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that relay No. 2 serves the double purpose of removing the arc 
from the contacts of voltmeter No. 1 and of a switch for com- 
pleting the circuit for relay No. 3, which is constructed so that it 
does not break its contact immediately after the magnet is de- 
energized. The plunger is provided with dash pot, toggle and 
lost motion mechanism, so that it drops slowly for two and one- 
half minutes without opening its top contacts, but at the end of 
this period of time it engages the toggle and opens the main 
contacts. The timing device is necessary in order to provide 
against this station being shut down when the only car in its 
zone ceases to take energy and stops for a short time to load 
freight or receive train orders. When this same relay is energized, 
its plunger is raised instantly, and completes a circuit through 
the interlocks of relays No. 26, 27 and 37, and also through the 
magnet coil of contactor No. 4. Тһе last-named contactor 
supplies current to one of the main studs of contactor No. 6 
and also to finger No. 14 of the drum controller. At the off posi- 
tion of this drum controller, finger No. 17 is in contact with a 
segment of the same group and electrically connected to control- 
ler finger No. 14, which energizes finger No. 17 and the circuit 
to the magnet coil of contactor No.6. This contactor then closes 
and completes the circuit supplying energy to a single-phase 
motor used for driving the drum controller which 1$ operated 
only during the time the converter 1s being brought up to syn- 
chronous speed and connected to the line. Тһе time required for 
this operation is approximately thirty seconds. Аз the controller 
drum is rotated toward the right, the short segment іп the same 
group as those which engaged fingers No. 14 and 17 is brought 
in momentary contact with controller finger No. 16, which ener- 
gized this finger and the circuit to the magnet coil of contactor 
No. 5. The closing of contactor No. 5 energizes finger No. 1 
of the drum controller, and also completes a circuit for closing 
the high-tension oil switch marked No. 7. 

It should be noted that No. 5 contactor is in reality a master 
switch and has an important part to perform in the sequence of 
operation, as all the circuits required for operating the main 
solenoids switches are supplied through its main contacts, and 
when it is opened all the main solenoid switches immediately 
resume their normal or open position. Contactor No. 5 can be 
closed only when finger No. 16 engages the short controller 
drum segment opposite. Contactor No. 5 may, however, be 
held closed although it will not pick up through the segment 
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which bears on controller finger No. 15, and it is important to 
note that the starting position is thus definitely fixed by the length 
and location of the short segment opposite finger No. 16, and 
that at no other position of the controller can any device be 
closed unless finger No. 16 has first been energized, and coincident 
with this an uninterrupted circuit has been established through 
finger No. 15. 

The holding circuit for contactor No. 5 through finger No. 15 
is also carried through the auxiliary contacts of the reverse cur- 
rent relay and the auxiliary contacts of the oil switch mechanism 
when the oil switch is closed. When finger No. 16 was energized 
finger No. 2 was also energized and closed the circuit to the mag- 
net coil of the double pole a-c. contactor marked 5. The closing 
of this contactor places half voltage on the slip rings of the con- 
verter and the armature starts and reaches svnchronous speed in 
approximately fourteen seconds. Finger No. 4 then engages its 
segment and energizes the four-pole contactor No. 31, closing it 
and momentarily placing the field of the converter across the 
terminals of the d-c. exciter, promptly fixing the polarity of the 
converter. | 

Segment No. 4 runs ой in four seconds, dropping four pole соп- 
tactor No. 31, but before this action is completed, finger No. 3 
engages its segment and closes field break-up switch No. 14, 
placing the shunt field of the converter directly across its own 
armature. Аз the rotation of the controller continues finger 
No. 2 disengages and finger No. 5 engages a segment. This 
open circuits starting contactor S and closes running contactor 
R, placing full voltage across the slip rings of the converter. 
Contactors S and R are both electrically and mechanically inter- 
locked. 

Full d-c. voltage is now available at the terminals of the 
converter, and as double-pole, double-throw switch No. 8 is 
in the upward position for automatic operation, and the circuit 
to finger No. 6 of the drum controller is energized from the posi- 
tive terminals of the converter, contactor No. 17 is then closed 
by finger No. 12 and the circuit closed to the series field shunt. 
The moving contact of polarized relay No. 36 closes the circuit 
through finger No. 7, and energizes the magnet coil of contactor 
No. 18. The negative side of the control circuit of this group of 
contactors is carried through the auxiliary contacts of both the 
a-c. contactor R and the field break-up switch No. 14, and should 
either of the last named devices be in their open position, a cir- 
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cuit through the magnet coils of line contactors Nos. 18, 19, 20 
and 21 could not be established. Contactor No. 18 now closes 
and connectsthe positive side of the converter to the positive 
bus through a cast grid of 0.7 ohm resistance shown above con- 
tactors No. 19, 20 and 21. Finger No. 8 then closes contactor 
No. 19 which short circuits one-third of the resistance. The 
negative side of the magnet coil of contactor No. 19 is carried 
through the auxiliary contacts of current limit relay No. 23, 
which is normally closed, but is opened on overload. The two 
remaining line contactors No. 20 and 21 are closed in the same 
manner through controller fingers No. 9 and 10 and the converter 
connected to the line without a limiting resistance. The drum 
controller has now advanced to its full running position and 
finger No. 17 has disengaged its segment and opened the holding 
circuit of contactor No. 6. "This contactor when closed completes 
the circuit through the motor driving the controller and as it is 
now opened, the motor and the controller drum stop and the 
converter continues to run so long as the output of the machine 
is above the predetermined value for which the current coil of 
No. 37 is adjusted. 

If an overload should occur on the d-c.. system, overload re- 
lays No. 23, 24 and 25 would operate and open contactors No. 
19, 20 and 21, placing resistance in the circuit. These three . 
overload or current limiting relays are calibrated for 700, 800 
and 900 amperes respectively, and the number which would 
drop out would, depend therefore, upon the magnitude of the 
overload. The relays would reset themselves and close these 
contactors when normal conditions had been restored. It will 
be observed that these contactors take the place of the stand- 
ard circuit breaker. | 

А short circuit in the machine such as а flash between the 
converter slip rings or brush holder studs, operates inverse 
time limit overload relay No. 26 which opens the circuit of the 
magnet coil of contactor, No. 4, and as this contactor completes 
the holding circuit of contactor No. 5, the latter will now open, 
‘and in so doing will open all of the solenoid switches carrying 
the main current. Before these main line contactors could be 
reclosed, it would be necessary for the motor driven drum con- 
troller to again operate through its complete cycle. It should 
be particularly noted that overload relay No. 26 may be set 
so as definitely to limit the number of its actions to either one 
or two operations. 
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Low-voltage a-c. relay No. 27 is adjusted to break its aux- 
ату contacts if the voltage falls below 10 per cent below the 
normal value and the resulting action is the same as that de- 
scribed for relay No. 26. Three thermostats marked No. 38 
afford protection to the apparatus from overheating. The 
auxiliary contacts of these devices complete the holding circuit 
of relay No. 37, which is normally in the closed position, al- 
though its action when opened is similar to that described for 
relays No. 26 and No. 27. The thermostats are located in the 
bearings and in the air currents from the armature ventilating 
ducts. The reverse current relay No. 35 opens master con- 
tactor No. 5, which action, as previously explained, will open 
all of the main control circuits. Contactor No. 5 is also opened 
by the mechanical speed-limiting device on the converter arm- 
ature shaft. 

Assuming that conditions have all been normal and that the 
car or cars are leaving the zone of this substation and its energy 
output is gradually decreasing in value, the plunger of current 
relay No. 37 will finally drop, closing its auxiliary contact and 
short circuiting the resistance in series with the contact-making 
voltmeter, allowing it to function in its normal manner. The 
voltage on the machine is now 600 or above and the movable 
arm of the contact making device engages the lower contact stud, 
short circuiting the magnet coil of relay No. 2, allowing its 
plunger to drop and open the magnet circuit of relay No. 3. 
As the magnet coil of relay No. 3 is now open, its plunger be- 
gins to fall and is retarded by the action of a dash pot. At 
the end of 23 minutes, the plunger has completed its travel 
and engages the toggle, opening the holding circuit of con- 
tactor No. 4 which de-energizes the circuit to controller finger 
No. 14, and drops out master contactor No. 5 shutting down 
the station. When contactor No. 5 opens, the lower auxiliary 
contacts close, energizing controller finger No. 19, which in 
turn energizes finger No. 18 and thereby closes contactor No. 6 
in the circuit of the motor driving the controller, which starts 
and advances the drum to the position indicated in Fig. 1. 
А complete cycle has now been finished and the equipment is 
ready for the next cycle. 

This paper has discussed automatic control with special 
reference to its application to electric railways. It may, how- 
ever, be used with advantage to control converting apparatus 
supplying energy to direct-current lighting and power systems, 
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and when so applied the action of the contact-making volt- 
meter can, if necessary, be supplemented by a contact-making 
time clock. Some conditions of operation in large Edison 
systems may even warrant the use of a control wire from the 
substation to the load dispatcher’s office and thus provide addi- 
tional means for controlling the starting and stopping of the 
machine. Substations containing more than one unit would 
use a contact making ammeter to initiate the starting action 
of the second and third units. The saving in feeder copper 
due to increasing the number of substations supplying energy 
to an Edison system should be given careful consideration in 
either laying out a new system or extending an existing three- 
wire network. 

The automatic system may with certain modifications be 
applied to the control of hydroelectric generating stations. 

Short circuits and heavy overloads on the busbars of rail- 
way substations frequently transfer all of the load to one ma- 
chine by opening the circuit breakers of the other units opera- 
ting on the same buses. This may result in flashing the unit 
remaining on the buses, and if this does not occur, the machine 
breaker will probably open and completely shut down the sta- 
tion. The combination of the load-limiting resistance and its 
automatic overload relays and contactors may be applied to 
advantage in these substations to prevent interruptions of the 
nature described above. 

The presentation of this subject must be confined to its 
proper limits and as a full discussion of the possibilities of auto- 
matic control would lead us far afield, the paper will be sum- 
marized with the statement that the practise of converting and 
delivering a large amount of energy from a single substation 
is attended with difficulties that have retarded in some measure 
the growth of the systems which they supply. The methods 
of control described in.this paper will modify the condition 
which have heretofore restricted the application of converting 
apparatus and may, therefore, extend the economical limits of 
low voltage systems of distribution. 

Acknowledgment should be made here of both the advice 
and encouragement received from Bion J. Arnold, owner of 
the Elgin & Belvidere Electric Railway Company, who promptly 
grasped the possibilities of the automatic control and provided 
the initial opportunity to demonstrate in actual service the 
desirability of an equipment of this character. 
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Alex Dow, president of the Detroit Edison Company, pointed 
out in 1911 the limitations in the present methods of operating 
substation apparatus and suggested the use of remotely con- 
trolled equipments. His activities resulted in the installation 
of a remotely controlled substation at Detroit which has operated 
with success since 1912. The automatic control carries to a 
logical conclusion the interesting ideas involved in the instal- 
lation at Detroit. 
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DISCUSSION ON “ AUTOMATICALLY CONTROLLED SUBSTATIONS” 
(ALLEN AND TAYLOR), SAN FRANCISCO, CAL., SEPT. 16, 
1915. | 


А. H. Babcock: Some years ago when а rather large moun- 
tain railway electrification was being studied, an attempt was 
made to lay out two substations so that they could be operated 
only when the trains might demand the power. At that time 
automatic operation had not been suggested. The idea was 
merely to save substation apparatus, in order that the machines 
might have time to cool down, having planned to over-load them 
very heavily as the trains went by. The automatic control of 
such substations, considering the machine capacities there 
involved, is a little startling, particularly when опе has been 
brought up with the old-fashioned machinery that required 
the very best of attention. 

I cannot agree with the previous speaker, that substations 
should be placed in certain locations merely for the purpose of 
preventing electrolysis. There must be some deeper and more 
general reason than that. Electrolysis where it exists, or where 
the potentials producing electrolysis exist in a dangerous degree, 
can be taken care of much more easily, as has been found in one 
case in particular, by the introduction of a booster set auto- 
matically controlled by a voltage regulator. Опе such installa- 
tion in Oakland, Cal., is now working out very nicely. The 
action is entirely automatic and the potentials of the track 
at the dangerous point are kept very closely to busbar poten- 
tial, t.e., within a fraction of a volt (on а 1200-volt line), which 
seems to be quite close enough. 

On long interurban lines, such as are common in this part 
of the country, a very great field for this sort of thing seems to 
be open. One company is now planning a considerable exten- 
sion on а 1500-volt system, and if such a development as 1s 
outlined in this paper can be introduced generally, the facts 
should be made known. 

R. F. Schuchardt: The foundations for economical power 
generation have now been well laid and the further work of the 
operating engineer is directed toward refinements in methods 
and apparatus that will result in still further reducing the cost 
of that part of the service represented by the electricity. 

The installation described in this paper is а very interesting 
one and is working quite satisfactorily. 

As Mr. Babcock has indicated, this development will undoubt- 
edly have an important bearing on the electrification of steam 
railways. 

The authors have stated in their paper and Mr. Place has 
repeated that while the installation described is used in соп- 
nection with railway service, the scheme 1s also applicable to 
lighting systems. This 1s true, but to a very much lesser extent. 
The conditions surrounding an interurban railway system, such 
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as the one referred to in the paper, are unusually favorable for the 
development of automatic substations; but with a lighting 
svstem, especially in the larger cities, the problem is not so 
fortunate with regard to simplicity. In the latter the voltages 
must be maintained much more closely; the inter-connected 
network maintains the voltage so that 1f a machine drops off 
there is a comparatively small decrease of pressure in the back 
feed; and the regulating devices also complicate, somewhat, the 
starting arrangement. While these and other conditions make 
the situation somewhat complex, the engineering solution 1$ 
of course, not difficult but it is probable that the cost of the 
necessary apparatus for making such lighting substations auto- 
matic without sacrificing reliability may be so high that the 
fixed charges on this apparatus will much more than offset the 
difference in the operating cost. 

Another element that enters is the size of unit which can be 
safely operated in this manner. I do not believe that the 
authors would at this time recommend placing a 3500- or 4000- 
kw. unit on the automatic basis and the cost of available space, 
especially in the larger cities, is so high that units of such size 
must be used to obtain an installation. which is sufficiently 
economical to permit selling energy at the low rates prevailing 
in such cities. In such lighting substations, however, where 
units are comparatively small, as in outlying substations, the 
problem may be successfully worked out. Since, as stated in 
the beginning, the successful solution will result in further 
economy, it is desirable that central stations assist in this de- 
velopment and I would suggest that several companies try out 
this scheme, say, on a single unit in one of the smaller sub- 
stations where it will be under the eye of an operator who is 
taking care of the other units in the same substation. Such 
actual trials should assist materiallv in discovering faults which 
may be in the present apparatus and in eliminating them. 

H. R. Summerhayes: In my connection with the engineer- 
ing department of a manufacturing company I have noticed the 
wide variety of requirements of automatic stations. · The first 
station, which at that time was called an automatic station, 
was that installed in Detroit—it is really а semi-automatic sut- 
station, controlled from a distance. The starting was taken 
care of from a distance, but the operation of the station was 
automatic, so far as taking care of short circuits or other 
emergencies. 

Since [ worked out the details of that station, which was 
originally suggested by Mr. Dow, of the Detroit Edison Com- 
pany, I have been consulted a good many times on other auto- 
matic stations, and as I say, I have noticed a very wide variety 
of requirements. All the operators appear to have different 
requirements—some prefer to start with a time-clock, and 
some prefer to start according to the demand for current, as 
is the case with the substations described in the paper now 
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under consideration. Other operators believe that for rail- 
way substations the tendency is toward controlling a number of 
small substations from a central station by control wires. 

For railway substations the first one in operation, described 
in the paper by Messrs. Allen and Taylor, uses the principle 
of inserting a resistance instead of opening the circuit breaker. 
Other stations have been designed and will shortly be put into 
operation, in which the automatic operation follows very closely 
the usual practise of the operator; that is to say, we all know in 
railway work, that when an over-load occurs and the circuit 
breaker opens, the operator replaces it, and if it comes out 
again, he replaces it after an interval, etc. Stations have been 
worked out in which that is done automatically, instead of in- 
serting resistance, and some engineers believe that this method 
has advantages over that described in the paper. Other sta- 
tions have been designed in which a combination of the two 
methods is used. 

In working up the design of wiring diagrams for these auto- 
matic substations it is necessary to be familiar with the con- 
ditions of operation and to try to foresee anything that may 
happen. For instance, you have to assume а short-circuit 
out on the line, close to the station, in the station itself or in 
the machine, and figure out what is going to happen; and if the 
apparatus does not take care of it, it should be made to. You 
have to assume that any relay or any switch may fail, and then 
you must be able to predict what will happen. The arrange- 
ment should be such that any single piece of apparatus in the 
automatic operation may fail without doing any damage, and 
that the worst thing it could do would be to shut down the 
station. Of course, we do not want to do that if we can helpit. 

The use of automatic substations does away with some 
operators, there will be a smaller number of operators on the 
system; but where there are a number of substations there 
will be required probably one or two inspectors, men more 
expert than operators, possibly, receiving higher wages. 
These men would visit the stations and see that they are kept 
in good shape, so that the expense of operators is not alto- 
gether done away with, but is greatly reduced. Heating of 
the automatic station is not necessary. That 15 quite an ex- 
pense in a cold climate. The relays and automatic switches, 
etc., must be absolutely reliable. They must be reliable in low 
temperatures if there is no heating in the station. They must 
be capable of frequent operation. Sometimes widely fluctua- 
ting conditions demand quite frequent starting and stopping. 

These stations have been designed for either motor-generators 
or synchronous converters. The details of the starting are 
somewhat different. 

I agree with Mr. Place that there is a future for some of the 
principles used in these automatic stations, and for the application 
of some of these principles to the starting of large machines in 
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city systems. Ву using semiautomatic starting, we will get 
absolutely correct sequence of operation and starting, the same 
every time, eliminating, to some extent, the human element. 

I do not believe in increasing the number of substations. 
That was pointed out in the paper as a possible consequence 
of the use of automatic stations. I believe it would be better 
to keep the number as low as possible, even at some increased 
capital expense. | 

С. W. Place: Мг. Babcock mentioned the matter of the ех- 
pense of such equipment. If the saving of a $60 a month 
operator, and the price of power, say, at 5 mills, is capitalized 
there is about six or eight times the investment available. 

Locating railway substations in the congested downtown 
districts, where the return would be short and consequently the 
drop would be small, will prevent any trouble from electrolysis. 

As to Mr. Schuchardt’s remarks, the operation of a station 
at Union, Illinois, has been exceedingly satisfactory. At the 
time I inspected the operation the commutator of the converter 
was becoming much better than it had been under hand opera- 
tion. At that time the station had been in operation three 
weeks, and where the circuit breakers had been previously 
opening about twenty times a day, due to overload, there had 
been two openings of the circuit breaker which had been left 
in series with the station. The limiting resistance functioned 
several times while I was in the station and dropped the trolley 
voltage slightly. In one case the station accelerated a car 
from directly in front of the station. It worked to perfection. 

Concerning Mr. Summerhayes’s comments on the current- 
limiting resistance versus the frequent opening of feeder circuit 
breakers, I believe that is touched on in the paper by point- 
ing out the effect of throwing the 600-volt line directly on the 
railway equipment, working at low counter e.m.f. This easing 
on of the synchronous converter set of our contol system will bea 
great advantage and of benefit to the life and condition of the 
commutators of railway equipment. 

Regarding the possible failure of parts, the equipment that 
has been used in the stations which have been installed has 
been of standard parts, such as are used in steel mill and switch- 
board work. They have all had very severe tests and there 
has been absolutely no failure on that score. 
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STANDARD MARINE ELECTRICAL INSTALLATIONS 


BY H. A. HORNOR 


ABSTRACT OF PAPER 

The requirements of merchant and naval installations are 
cited in brief. The rules of the classification societies are 
reviewed and present practise is fully discussed. Then follow 
the specific applications to a number of different types of ships. 
including both merchant and naval vessels. The reasons for 
the application of electric propulsion to a battleship are briefly 
given. 


HE ESTABLISHMENT by the Institute of a Committee 
on the “ Use of Electricity in Marine Work ” has been 
fully justified in that already a number of papers on specific 
equipments such as electric steering gear, gyroscopic com- 
pass, electric heating, searchlights, electric propulsion, etc., 
have been presented, discussed and recorded. There is here 
a two-fold value: the segregation for reference and research by 
those concerned in this work, and the increased value to the 
Institute as its part in the development of what presages to 
be one of the important applications of electricity. "This Com- 
mittee, having collected data on all the important points con- 
nected with marine electrical installations from as many dif- 
ferent sources as possible, desires to present a monograph re- 
cording the best practise at this time in this country. 

The rules and requirement for merchant vessels will be first 
treated; next will follow the general considerations for govern- 
ment vessels; and then a brief consideration of the applica- 
tions to a number of different types of vessels. 


GENERAL REQUIREMENTS FOR MERCHANT PRACTISE 


Merchant vessels are usually constructed in accordance with 
the requirements of some classification society which establishes 
also the rules for the electrical equipment. In this country 
most of the vessels are built to the requirements of either the 
American Bureau of Shipping or Lloyd's Register of British 
and Foreign Shipping. Other classification societies are Bureau 
Veritas (French), Germanischer Lloyd (German), British Cor- 
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poration (English), and Great Lakes Register (U. S .А.). 
Besides the rules of these underwriting societies the electrical 
installation must conform to the rules of the Steamboat In- 
spection Service, under the cognizance of the Department of 
Commerce, in certain cases to the rules of the National Board 
of Fire Underwriters, and also to certain specifications issued 
by the owners of the vessels. "The rules of the societies above 
mentioned and those of the government are general in character 
and apply to all classes of vessels. The requirements of the 
owners are usually specific and serve to standardize for them 
the various equipments so as to reduce upkeep and maintain 
a similarity of spare parts. It frequently happens that the 
owner specializes in a certain trade and his vessels are therefore 
built and equipped for this definite purpose. 

The requirements of the American Bureau of Shipping for 
the electric plant are briefly as follows: "The voltage shall be 
about 125 volts, preferably direct current. If alternating cur- 
rents are used there must be an increase of 50 per cent in the 
insulation resistance of the wires. Generators must beinsulated 
by mounting them on dry wood or other equivalent insulation. 
The same requirement applies to motors. No single wire 
larger than No. 12 A. W. G. is allowed, and no single solid 
wire smaller than No. 14 A. W. G. except in fixture wiring. 
Both conduit and wooden molding for the protection of the 
conductors are allowed, but conduit is preferred through- 
out. А heavier insulating covering is required for conduct- 
ors led through unlined conduits. Slate or marble switch 
boards are required, equipped with necessary instruments, 
cut-outs, knife switches, etc. When the wires are carried 
through the steel structure they must be led through metallic 
conduits or protected by hard rubber or equivalent bush- 
ing. Twin wire is not permitted in conduit if the circuit passes 
through the fire rooms or other hot places in the ship. Stuffing 
tubes are required wherever the conduit passes through a deck 
or water-tight bulkhead. АП joints and splices are protected 
by water-tight junction boxes. Cut-outs, as much as possible, 
to be limited to centers of distribution but are allowed on mains 
if properly protected by a water-tight box. No circuit requir- 
ing more than six amperes must be dependent upon one cut- 
out. Where exposed to moisture, lamps must be provided 
with a vapor-proof globe, and for mechanical protection, a guard. 
Although portable desk lamps are permitted, lights must not 
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be suspended with flexible conductors. Signal lights must be 
on a separate circuit and controlled in the pilot-house from 
a tell-tale board which indicates a defect in the lamp or circuit. 
All leads to seachlights must run directly from the switchboard 
to a switch near the searchlight. Arc lamps are permitted but 
must be protected by cut-out and switch and from mechanical 
injury. To prevent the effect of electric currents on the ad- 
justment of the magnetic compasses both polarities must be 
carried in the circuit. 

The American Bureau of Shipping makes the following special 
requirements for oil tank vessels: Electric lighting only to be 
used. Single-wire system not permitted. Special designs 
of fixtures and appliances must be made if permanent lights are 
used in any spaces subject to vapor or gas. If wires are run 
in such spaces their insulation must be unaffected by oil or oil 
fumes. Generating sets in duplicate are required and all wires 
must be encased in conduit. | 

The rules of Lloyd’s Register differ slightly from the American 
Bureau and only the important differences will be noted. No 
preference is stated as to kind of current or the amount of volt- 
age. “ Double-pole’’ fuses are not permitted when the volt- 
age exceeds 125 volts. Permission is granted, in addition to 
the use of wooden moldings, and conduit, for the employment 
of steel-armored conductors secured by screwed clips. Cables 
exposed to the weather or moisture must be lead-covered as 
well as steel-armored. As in the use of conduit, stuffing tubes 
must be provided at water-tight bulkheads and decks. The 
switches on main switchboard must be of the quick-break de- 
sign. The signal lights must be controlled from a point acces- 
sible to the officer of the watch but a tell-tale indicator is not 
required. Special rules are given covering the single-wire 
system, but American practise is entirely committed to the two- 
wire system. Single-wire system is not permitted on oil tank 
vessels. All wires in spaces subject to petroleum vapor or gas 
to be lead-covered or the insulation to be unaffected by petro- 
leum. No joints, switches, or fuses, are allowed to be located 
in the pump rooms of oil tank vessels. Wires to lamps to be 
carried to the pump room from distribution junction box placed 
outside. Compasses should be adjusted with and without the 
generators running. 

It is to be noted that the classification societies make no 
rules governing the installation of interior or exterior signal- 
ing systems. 
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The rules of the Steamboat Inspection Service do not relate 
to the intimate points of installation or equipment but rather 
to the provision of appliances for protection to the vessel, her 
passengers, cargo, and crew. Vessels using a gong signal must 
have a tube returning to the pilot-house so that the signal 
when given in the engine room may be heard at the same in- 
stant in the pilot-house. This is usually an additional pre- 
caution on large vessels in case of derangement of the mechanical 
or electrical telegraph, which must be arranged to repeat the 
signals between the pilot-house and the engine room. “Оп all 
steamers where the distance is more than 150 feet between 
perpendiculars of pilot-house and forward part of the engine 
room " a telephone must be installed in lieu of a speaking tube. 
Vessels which do not keep watchmen on guard day and night 
in the sleeping accommodations must equip such quarters with 
alarm bells which can be energized at will from the bridge or 
pilot-house. No lights are allowed on the outside of the struc- 
ture of the cabins or hull that will interfere with distinguishing 
the regulation signal lights. Раѕѕепрег-сатгуіпр steamers 
lighted by electricity, and whose dynamos are located below 
the deep-load line, must carry an auxiliary lighting system above 
the deep-load line. This auxiliary hghting system must be 
sufficient to allow the passengers and crew to readily find their 
way to the exist. On account of this latter provision vessels 
are permitted to carry gasoline to the amount necessary to 
provide for such auxiliary lighting and wireless system. These 
regulations further provide for the type and location of the 
signal lights—port, starboard, masthead, range, and stern— 
and such lights that should be displayed when the vessel is at 
anchor, aground, etc. A prolonged fog-whistle must be blown 
at intervals of every two minutes by a vessel under way and two 
prolonged blasts every two minutes when not under way. When 
towing another vessel, or being towed, a prolonged blast fol- 
lowed by two short blasts must be sounded. 

Voice tube must be installed between pilot-house and wire- 
less station. 

The rules of the National Board of Fire Underwriters are 
now in the process of revision, for which purpose many con- 
ferences were held with the Marine Committee of the Institute. 
There are a few vessels which ply inland waters that come under 
the jurisdiction of the Fire Underwriters, as will be noted later, 
and it is but natural that their rules will coincide with those 
of the classification societies and, established marine practise. 
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From the foregoing it will be seen that the owner, for general 
methods of installation, needs only to state that the electrical 
installation must conform to the rules of the classification 
society. The owner then specifies what the requirements of 
his service are, namely, the number and size of the generating 
sets, the number of searchlights, incandescent lamps, motors, 
etc., etc. Special signaling devices other than those required 
by law are often necessary for the convenience of the officers, 
passengers, and crew. The owner’s specifications are a guide 
for estimating the cost and accomplishing a formal contract. 


MERCHANT MARINE PRACTISE 


In general, the commercial installations in this country com- 
bine wooden moldings and iron conduit. Тһе manufacture of 
steel-armored lead-covered wires was started in this country 
about four or five years ago and was recently adopted by the 
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Navy. It is usual to find that one practise influences the other, 
so that now the use of steel-armored conductors in merchant 
practise is increasing. 

For vessels designed with the propelling machinery aft, re- 
quiring long leads to the amidships and forward compartments, 
it 1$ necessary to provide a sliding connection for the conduit 
and a loop box for pulling in the wire. This is necessitated by 
the expansion and contraction or working of thestructural 
parts of the vessel. Two designs of such appliances are shown 
іп the illustrations. Oil tankers are so arranged that the elec- 
tric leads must be carried under the walking bridge which con- 
nects the bridge house just forward of amidships and the after 
house; and slip joints are requisite in this type of conduit in- 
stallation. 

Except for very close work all conduits are bent cold, and 
with the exception of the termination of a lead, elbows are not 
permitted. The restriction of fittings of all kinds is deemed 
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advisable. For the purpose of overhauling and to facilitate 
the safe installation of the cables it is necessary to use, especially 
at bends, couplings, but these must not be right and left threaded. 
All conduit connections should be made up with white or red 
lead used generously to aid inspection. 

It is recommended that splicing of wires larger than No. 12 
B. & S. be not permitted and it is further suggested that-even 
such small joints be made with a soldered sleeve. On the other 
hand, саге must be exercised in the use of mechanical joints, 
as the working of the vessel may cause the connection to loosen, 
allowing “ grounds," “ opens," or “ short circuits." This is 
not merely a matter of design and material but one of good 
workmanship and careful inspection. 

The distribution of energy, as above noted, is made on a two- 
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wire metallic system. Copper of the highest conductivity is 
used for all wires and the insulation is equal to and often greater 
than the requirements of the classification society. The opinion 
has been expressed that it may be preferable to reduce the re- 
quired thickness of insulation and make the material of better 
quality. Тһе well-advised owner in preparing his specifications 
should see to it that the type of manufacture be clearly stated. 
Feedérs are led from the main switchboard to centers of dis- 
tribution, and from thence branch leads, not carrying, except 
in special cases, more than 660 watts. When conditions of the 
ship's structure or arrangement will not facilitate this method 
of distribution, the feeders are broken by special feeder boxes 
of water-tight construction, mains taken off and branches in 
turn taken directly from the mains. For the lighting system 
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an allowable voltage drop of 3 per cent from the main switch- 
board to the farthest light, and for power 5 to 8 per cent, is 
considered good practise. A potential of 110 volts is generally 
adopted in accordance with the standard incandescent lamp. 
Due to the disagreeable effect and confusion to passengers it 
has been suggested that every compartment for passenger 
accommodation should be supplied with light from more than one 
main feeder. This would not apply on a freight steamer as 
the crew are not so affected. Putting aside the use of fixture 
wire, and using No. 14 B. & S. wire for branch circuits, the 
permissible watts should be based on the voltage of the system 
times the carrying capacity of the wire. In this case, as No. 14 
wire carries safely 12 amperes the permissible watts on 110 
volts would be 1500. 

Generating sets are designed so that the prime mover and 
generator are direct-connected and mounted on a common bed- 
plate. As will be noticed subsequently,in small vessels and - 
freight steamers where the sets are of small capacity—say 
from 2 kw. to 20 kw.—the prime mover is a reciprocating 
engine. This unit possesses distinct advantages of operation 
from the practical side, as such ships cannot carry an engineer 
expressly for the care of the generating plant. The chief en- 
gineer of such vessels must be well skilled as regards recipro- 
cating engines as these are his means of propulsion, but the 
generating sets must operate with great reliability to satisfy 
this service. The manufacturers today have designed sets 
with forced lubrication and a combination of both forced lu- 
brication and gravity feed so that these sets function ordinarily 
without much attention. There are three points of importance 
from a mechanical standpoint regarding generating sets; first, 
ample reinforcement of the ship structure to form a founda- 
tion for the set. The builders’ designers do not all agree аз 
to the proper foundation and in some cases the generators are 
bolted directly to the deck or platform, in other cases a wooden 
base is provided on top of the deck and again still others believe 
in building up a steel structural foundation on top of the deck 
and not bolting down the set until the vessel is nearly com- 
pleted. Next, these sets must be able to operate either con- 
densing or non-condensing with approximately 8 to 10 pounds 
back pressure. They must exhaust either into the feed water 
heater, or into the main or auxiliary condenser, or to the atmos- 
phere. It is probably because they are usually exhausted into 
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the feed water heater for steam economy, that greater stress 
is not laid upon the efficiency of the prime mover. The third 
point is that for installation on shipboard the steam connec- 
tions must be flanged so as to reduce the number of joints in 
the piping and because of the vibration set up in the vessel 
when the main engines are working. 

SmaH direct-connected turbine generating sets have been 
employed on shipboard and in certain installations have given 
satisfaction, but opinion among owners differs as to the ad- 
vantages of the turbine over the reciprocating engine. Many 
marine engineers object to the high rotative speeds for direct- 
current generators and the lack of economy unless a high vacuum 
can be provided. On the other hand, some engineers prefer 
the turbine drive because of the reduction of upkeep and ease 
of operation. 

The use of reduction gears between the turbine and generator 
is now being suggested. In this set the water rate will doubt- 
less be greatly reduced, approximately 10 per cent, and the 
speed of the generator can be brought down to reasonable 
limits ‘with high speed on turbine. Although such sets have 
been installed, no service data are available for comparison or 
comment. These sets, however, have shown, as expected, a 
great reduction in weight and water rate. 

The generator is usually compound-wound and in the larger 
sizes provided with commutating poles. Special precautions 
are taken so that oil cannot creep along the armature shaft 
and that non-corrosive parts are furnished. А hand rail 
or guard is mounted around the generator set, in order that no 
one may be throwm against the set when the vessel is pitching 
or rolling. 

The material for switchboards has up to the present time 
been slate and in rare cases marble, but, as will be seen later, 
naval practise has turned to a special composition. This may 
shortly change the merchant practise. Ordinarily the circuits 
are arranged for the parallel operation of the generators, if there 
be more than one. Certain owners prefer separate operation, 
however, and then double busbars are provided with throw- 
over switches. Marine switchboards must be built as com- 
pactly as possible, so that they may be mounted near a bulkhead. 
As was noted above, Lloyds' rules require quick-break switches 
even on 110-volt systems, and it is recommended that two springs 
be required for each blade. The busbars though mounted on 
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insulation are bare copper strips, and opinions do not concur as 
to the advisability of insulating the entire busbar. The usual 
instruments are mounted on the face of the board and inclosed 
cartridge fuses are installed on both sides of the circuit. Al- 
though it is a matter of expense, on switchboards handling 200 
amperes or over from the main leads of the generating set, double 
arm circuit-breakers are provided instead of fused lever knife 
switches. The refillable fuse of proper design is now being 
introduced, but proper precaution must be observed to prevent 
unauthorized metals replacing the original. 

On vessels of 4000 tons burden or over, the searchlight should 
not be less than 18 inches in diameter. The searchlight feeder 
is run direct from the main switchboard to a fused knife 
switch located usually in the pilot house near the controller of 
the searchlight. A variable external resistance is placed in 
series with the arc for proper adjustment. This is a steadying 
resistance as the arc burns better when the constant potentia 
circuit is as high as 80 volts or higher. Opinions differ as to 
the location of this resistance as much heat must be dissipated 
in order to make this reduction of voltage with relatively high 
current. In some cases the resistance is located near the switch- 
board and in others it is preferred near the searchlight in the 
pilot-house. Up to the present time the lamp mechanism 
has been that of magnets operating through a ratchet on a 
screw, permitting both hand and automatic operation; but the 
naval projector lamp is now operated by a small motor and it 
may be assumed that such will shortly come into merchant 
practise. For adjusting the arc voltage arrangements are pro- 
vided on the main switchboard. To insure against inductive 
disturbances from the wireless telegraph, the exposed leads of 
the searchlight must be carefully encased in an iron shield or 
wrapped with iron wire. This protective covering must be 
well grounded to the hull of the vessel. 

The use of iron branch junction boxes and iron steam-tight 
globe fixtures meets with general approval, and the use of 
brass or bronze is looked upon as a refinement and expense. 
One opinion in this matter is interesting: “it discourages theft, 
a source of great annoyance to ship owners from stewards, 
stevedores, etc." It 1$ the consensus of opinion that the guard 
on steam-tight fixtures is in most cases unnecessary and super- 
fluous. In сагро spaces, especially on coastwise vessels shipping 
package freight, the fixtures are protected by steel strips placed 
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from beam to beam. There seems no reason why cheaper 
metals should not be used in the ornamental fixtures. The use 
of the heavier metals or alloys is a matter of taste and expense. 
Foreign passenger vessels have for some time been using ma- 
jolica or beleek fixtures which add to cleanliness, are substantial, 
are more readily insulated and do not require refinishing. 
Two passenger vessels recently built in this country for the 
Great Northern Pacific 5.5. Co. were so equipped. The small 
lighting unit, unshielded, is generally employed, although the 
large unit lends itself for the general lighting of large cargo spaces 
and the machinery spaces. The employment of indirect or 
semi-indirect units is very small. This is attributed to the low 
deck height and the usual exposure of the deck beams. It is 
also thought that enough attention has not been paid to the 
proper illumination of passenger accommodations, because of 
the general feeling of ship owners that the passengers prefer 
to spend their time mostly on deck. The large advance in 
better lighting seen on some of the latest ocean liners does not 
confirm this opinion for a service where the passengers may be 
better cared for inside the vessel during rough voyages. Tung- 
sten filament incandescent lamps are largely used outside of 
the machinery spaces. In these spaces the vibration is such 
as to require the carbon filament lamp.* Units of 250- 
watt tungsten, with proper reflector, have now superseded 
the arc lamp for the general lighting of the machinery spaces. 
Cargo reflectors containing four small lamps are still used as 
portable units for lighting such spaces, as well as for gangway 
lighting. The tendency is toward great lightness for hand 
portable units, and a reduction in the number required to be 
water-tight. The water-tight fixtures add so much weight that 
the lamp is too unwieldy compared to the non-water-tight. A 
simple light wire guard to protect the incandescent bulb 1$ 
deemed sufficient. The navy standard switch, and switch and 
receptacle are generally used on merchant vessels. There has 
been but one good receptacle and plug designed for water-tight 
work outside of the navy design and this device 1s very expensive. 
Its use, however, has proved of great advantage. The practise 
in this country still adheres to the Edison screw socket but it 
would seem that improvement must come along this line. Its 
general adoption is evidently caused by land commercial prac- 


*There have been some successful installations of tungsten lamps 
in machinery spaces. 
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tise, but unquestionably a design on the lines of the Edi-swan or 
bayonet type should prove more satisfactory. 

Ordinary land motors are installed but it would be unwise to 
continue this practise if the use of motors increases, as the 
upkeep to the owner would be such that the application would 
soon be discouraged. Motors should be designed so as to pre- 
vent oil from creeping along the armature shaft, a tendency 
when the ship rolls or pitches. Easy means for overhauling 
and the use of non-corrosive parts are essential. It seems that 
the owners of vessels in this country are overlooking the advan- 
tages of economy resulting from a more extended use of electric 
power. The question of first cost is easily ` counterbalanced 
by the reduction in upkeep, ease and readiness of service pro- 
vided by the electric motor. Many of the applications have 
been long tried in naval service and the apparatus is not of an 
experimental nature. The controlling devices for motors are 
similar to those of land practise except that where exposed to 
the weather and located in the machinery spaces, water-tight 
protecting boxes are supplied. To prevent unauthorized hand- 
ling, non-water-tight sheet metal inclosing cases with padlock 
are provided in all cases. e 

Besides those systems of communication which are required 
by law the owner finds many adapted to the convenience of 
passengers and crew. Such systems should be energized pre- 
ferably by a low voltage (20 volts) if used by passengers. The 
general opinion is that only direct current should be used. 
Many attempts have been made to utilize ordinary land tele- 
phones on shipboard but they do not seem to give the service 
desired. Special marine telephones are now being installed and 
carefully watched. А combined system of loud speaking 
telephones between the bridge and engine room and flat speak- 
ing for inter-communicating purposes appears to have some 
merit. The telephones for the bridge and engine room are made 
entirely water-tight and provided with double receivers of the 
watch case pattern. All the telephones are made portable and 
of the hand microphone type, as experience has shown that the 
human body performs the function of a cushion to the ship's 
vibration better than any other device. Electric telegraphs 
for transmitting orders from the bridge to the engine room, 
for sending docking orders, etc., etc., are often installed on 
merchant vessels, but it is recommended that such instruments 
when needed should preferably be of the lamp type. The 
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electrically operated valve for the main steam whistle in addi- 
tion to the mechanical hand pull is now frequently installed, 
even on freight vessels, and the clock mechanism 1$ arranged with 
two contact disks so that the vessel may comply with the law 
when towing or being towed. Іп all such applications the object 
most sought after is simplicity and reliability —the functioning 
without attention. 

Fire alarm svstems are very rarely installed on freight vessels 
but passenger vessels are always so equipped. The older sys- 
tems have not proved of great value but two systems are now 
on the market; one applicable to cargo carrying vessels by means 
of which not only is the location indicated by smoke coming 
from the compartment but also live steam is admitted to the seat 
of the fire. This requires an expensive system of piping which 
is not always satisfactory. The other system operates on the 
principle of the expansion of air due to a rise in temperature. 
А pipe of very small inside and outside diameter (so small that 
it can hardly be seen when exposed on the decks or bulkheads) 
is installed in all the compartments. This pipe may be placed 
on the trim or cornice and is very unobtrusive. А fire may in 
this way be detected while in the early stages and large areas 
easily and economically protected. The indicating devices can 
be located in two or more places and, as 15 frequently done, 
can be made to resemble the deck plans of the ship. "The in- 
dications are given by the lighting of а small battery lamp 
and the sounding of an alarm. 

An increasing number of coastwise vessels now carry a sub- 
marine receiving set. This consists of two tanks filled with 
brine located in a lower forward hold of the vessel. Trans- 
mitters similar to telephone transmitters connect with double 
receivers located in the pilot-house—one receiver connecting 
to the port tank and the other to the starboard. The sub- 
marine bells located on the lightships or buoys along the coast 
may be heard through the water by this means and the direc- 
tion in case of fog or thick weather detected by noting the 
equality or inequality of the strength of the signal on each 
tank. The vessel may also swing around to enable a bearing 
to be sufficiently assured so that danger may be averted. "The 
device has been reported as operating satisfactorily and this 
is attested to by the increase in the number of vessels so equipped. 

Although wireless equipments are required by law on pas- 
senger vessels many freight vessels carry such equipment. The 
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advances in this field are exceedingly rapid and therefore no 
set, as described, could be looked upon as a standard, but it 
would seem desirable to give some idea of this apparatus. A 
typical installation for freight vessels consists of the following 
parts: A motor generator supplied with energy from the 110 
volt direct current system. The motor and generator arma- 
tures are on the same shaft. The a-c. generator has a speed 
of 2400 rev. per min.; it has 12 poles and it generates a voltage 
of 500 at 240 cycles. The synchronous gap, which is a disk 
of composition insulation and carries a stud for each pole of 
the generator, is mounted on the generator end of the shaft. 
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Two stationary studs are secured on the disk muffling box 
and the spark discharge takes place between them. When 
these studs are adjusted to synchronism, the spark discharge 
occurs only when the a-c. voltage reaches its peak of alterna- 
tion, thus allowing only one spark discharge for each alterna- 
tion or 480 sparks per second. In this manner a pure musical 
note is produced, slightly lower in tone than the E string of 
the violin. The transformer steps up the 500 alternating volts 
to 12,009 and charges the condenser. This condenser is made 
of high quality glass plates coated with copper or tinfoil and 
immersed in oil (flash point 300). It is used in series parallel 
banks and forces the energy received into the rotary gap and 
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oscillation transformer. The primary of the oscillation trans- 
former is connected in series with the gap and condenser. The 
primary coil carries a movable contact and by varying this 
contact on the turns of the coil, the wave length may be ad- 
justed. The energy is transferred from the primary coil of the 
oscillation transformer to the secondary coil (which is several 
inches from the primary coil) by magnetic induction. The 
secondary coil of the oscillation transformer is connected to 
the aerial in the following manner: One terminal goes to the 
earth, the other through inductance coil for lengthening aerial 
period or wave, and condenser in series for shortening wave. 
The spark gap, oscillation transformer primary, and primary 
condenser, make up the “closed circuit " or “ oscillating cir- 
cuit." The oscillation transformer secondary, the aerial in- 
ductance and condenser, the aerial and earth, form the “ open 
circuit" or “radiating circuit." The “ closed circuit ` wave 
and the '' open circuit " wave must be in resonance before the 
'" open circuit " willl radiate energy on the aerial. A hot wire 
ammeter will show a maximum reading when the two circuits 
are balanced. The aerial consists of seven strands of No. 18 
silicon bronze hard-drawn wire used to prevent sagging or stretch- 
ing. Wires are spaced on a 25-foot spruce spreader and insulated 
from spreader and ropes by four feet of hard rubber rods. 
The receiver consists of the tuner for tuning to resonance all 
incoming waves by variable inductances and capacities. In 
this manner waves of different lengths and frequency may be 
selected. The detector is of the carborundum crystal type 
mounted on the tuner and rectifies the signals to be heard on 
the diaphragm of the head telephone. These telephone re- 
ceivers are extremely sensitive, having a resistance of 3000 
ohms. This set establishes reliable communication under favor- 
able conditions at a distance of 3000 to 4000 miles. 


NAVAL PRACTISE 


The requirements of the navy constitute naval practise and 
it remains for those who undertake such work to excel in its 
performance and to suggest ways and means for its betterment. 
Specifications and drawings, known as type plans, are issued 
covering all the apparatus, appliances, and materials entering 
into the equipment. Each bureau of the Navy Department 
compiles the requirements for the work under its cognizance 
and in this manner provides for its inspection both at the works 
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FRoNT VIEW OF NAVY STANDARD SWITCHBOARD 
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REAR VIEW OF Navy STANDARD SWITCHBOARD SHOWING CONSTRUCTION 
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of the manufacturer and at the plant of the contractor. The 
Bureau of Steam Engineering, the Bureau of Construction and 
Repair, the Bureau of Ordnance and the Bureau of Naviga- 
tion are the bureaus most nearly touching the electrical installa- 
tion, the Bureau of Steam Engineering and the Bureau of Con- 
struction and Repair performing the most essential parts of 
the work. The generation of electricity, its control, distribution, 
installation and maintenance fall under the administration of 
the Bureau of Steam Engineering, and the provision of the 
motors and their control for the various deck and other ma- 
chinery come under the direction of the Bureau of Construction 
and Repair. The turret motors and questions connected with 
gun fire are under the jurisdiction of the Bureau of Ordnance, 
and special equipments connected with the operation of the 
vessel when under way, such as gyroscopic compass, are taken 
care of by the Bureau of Navigation. All type plans issued by 
the bureaus, whether of apparatus, etc., or for the construction 
work, are simply guides or schedules from which elaborated 
drawings must be made embodying correct designs and full de- 
tails. These drawings must be forwarded to the bureau, or 
bureaus, involved and receive formal approval before work may 
proceed. In the case of apparatus newly designed drawings 
must be submitted to the bureau concerned for its approval 
as a type after which approval must be ayain obtained for its 
specific application. After an installation or apparatus is 
completely finished, inspected, and received, a complete set 
of drawings of the final details must be prepared and turned 
over to the Government. Due to this procedure the materials 
entering into the construction of naval apparatus are in every 
way of a higher grade than those employed in merchant service. 

The use of iron conduit and open wiring supported on insulators 
has now given place to armored conductors. There are condi- 
tions which require different types of wire so that the specifica- 
tions permit of three general types, namely, plain conductors, 
armored, and lead-covered armored. The practise at the present 
time is to use lead-covered armored cables for all permanent leads 
throughout all spaces in the vessel. The best quality of rubber, 
linen, jute, lead, copper and steel is required. Cables are 
clipped rigidly to the structural parts of the vessel by strap 
hangers, and when a group of leads occurs or the structure is 
such as not to permit a compliance with the above, a five-pound 
steel plate is first fitted and the armored wires attached to this 
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plate. These cables are sufficiently flexible to allow of close 
fitting or “ nesting " and thereby much space is conserved and 
a better appearing installation results. In addition to these 
advantages is the reduction of upkeep over conduit due to a 
decrease in the deterioration of the insulation by its protection 
from condensed moisture. Stuffing tubes as in merchant 
practise but of special design are required when passing through 
decks or watertight bulkheads. Through non-water-tight bulk- 
heads they are led through holes with the edges rounded off. 
Mechanical protection is also provided near the walking spaces 
at decks and at other particular locations where the cables would 
be unduly subjected to abuse, or would themselves subject 
the contents of the compartment to danger. In the vicinity 
of themagnetic compasses the steel braid is removed. For the con 
venience of testing and designation, the cables are all carefully 
and accurately tagged in accordance with approved plans. No 
splices are permitted and mechanical joints are all made in 
specially designed watertight brass boxes. All feeders for every 
purpose must be continuous throughout their length, except in 
especially long leads of the larger size cables, when proper 
mechanical connections are allowed in order to facilitate in- 
stallation and avert damage to the cables by the severity of 
the necessary handling. 

The distribution of energy is on the two-wire system. The 
lighting, and small power feeders are run from the main switch- 
board to centers of distribution and mains led from thence to 
the terminal apparatus. Mains may also be taken directly from 
the feeders to meet the conditions of structural obstructions. 
Distribution boxes of brass are provided of varying types some 
containing knife switches and fuses, others with fuses only, others 
with fuses and snap switches. These also vary in mechanical 
construction, some being water-tightand ot hers non-water-tight, 
to suit the location. Twin conductors up to 60,000 cir. mils 
are permitted, and branch leads for lighting must not be less 
than 4000 cir. mils. The permissible drop on the lighting system 
from the main switchboard to the farthest outlet is 24 per cent 
and for power 5 percent. The carrying capacity of all conduc- 
tors is based on one thousand circular mils per ampere for con- 
tinuous loads and five hundred circular mils for intermittent 
loads. The permissible drop on the signaling systems is 2% per 
cent when lamp instruments are used and not over 5 per cent on 
circuits containing bells, buzzers, push-buttons, contact-makers, 
etc. 
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Generators for naval service are generally direct-driven by 
steam turbines, mounted on a common bed-plate. The turbines 
are of the horizontal type and designed for both condensing and 
non-condensing operation. They must be capable of operating 
the generator indefinitely at one-third overload. They are 
required to operate automatically with load varying from zero 
to 11 load. They must function with the most economical 
water rate possible when supplied with dry saturated steam at 
200 pounds pressure and 25 inches vacuum. Forced lubrication 
is specified for all sizes, and the largest sets have their bearings 
water-cooled. Gages for observing the vacuum in the exhaust, 
main steam pressure, oll pressures, etc., and indicators for in- 
specting the flow of oil and cooling water to bearings, tachometers, 
thermometers, pilot lights, etc., etc., are all provided. The 
generators аге direct-current compound-wound, and in the larger 
sizes supplied with commutating poles. The frame is cir- 
cular in form and in the largest sizes split horizontally. 
These are the essential differences from regular practise with 
the exception that exhaustive tests are made in order to 
secure compliance with the specifications. At the present 
time the navy requires its generators on battleships wound 
for 240 volts but for smaller craft retain a potential of 125 
volts. In order to obtain increase in economy, reduction 
gears with high-speed turbines are now being installed and 
have received formal sanction. Sets of this design have reached 
the first stage; namely, shop tests. The change in voltage to 
240 on the larger vessels has brought about the necessity for 
a neutral bus to supply the lighting and searchlight systems. 
This may be accomplished either by a three-wire generator wound 
for operation with a compensator; or an auxiliary independent 
rotary balancer set. Both methods have now been introduced 
but service operation has not yet been fulfilled. 

Until recently the switchboard panels were made of carefully 
selected slate. Now the requirements call for a special composi- 
tion material having a high insulation resistance and unaffected 
by steam, or moisture, or shrinkage, when subjected to differences 
in temperature or hygroscopic changes and capable of a cer- 
tain deflection without breaking. All the instruments 
mounted on the switchboard are specified in detail and only 
approved instruments and fittings are permitted. Enclosed 
fuses are approved if they conform to the general requirements 
of the national electric code. Renewable enclosed fuses are 
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allowed under the requirement of a special specification for 
fuses. Detail requirements are issued for all busbar construc- 
tion, fittings, bolts, etc., all of which must be suitable to with- 
stand the severe atmospheric conditions of shipboard service. 

For the larger vessels the government furnishes 36-inch distant 
control searchlights and 12-inch signal searchlights. The larger 
projectors are arranged so that some of them may be placed on 
trucks and transported about the decks. On the smaller 
vessels, 30-inch and 24-inch searchlights, with mechanical 
distant control, are installed. All lamp mechanisms are of the 
motor type and both venetian blind and iris shutters are pro- 
vided. The plain glass front frame is supported on springs 
so as to take up the shock of gun fire. A finder similar to that 
used on a camera is fitted so that it will show on а ground glass | 
screen the arc, and by means of cross hairs enable the arc to be 
placed in the proper focal position and the carbons correctly 
adjusted. 

Lighting fixtures and appliances are all made of brass composi- 
tion and are heavier in every sense than the merchant marine 
type. However, the navy has now discarded the spring type of 
socket and adopted that used in commercial practise, with the 
difference that a special insulation material is provided for the 
base instead of porcelain. The fixtures installed in quarters and 
general living spaces are designed with a special shade holder, 
similar to that used in railway cars, whereby the shade is held 
in place by a spring and not dependent upon screws. Guards 
are required on steam-tight fixtures in open spaces where subject 
to mechanical injuries. Prismatic glass globes are fitted in all 
steam-tight fixtures and special shades are employed to direct 
and diffuse the hght. Tungsten incandescent lamps are in 
general use but locations greatly affected by vibrations are lighted 
with carbon filament lamps. The high-wattage tungsten lamp 
has now superseded both the carbon and mercury arc lamps 
for the illumination of large spaces. 

Motors are designed under a special specification which enters 
into minute detailsso that the best service under sea conditions 
may be obtained. They are wound for either 120 volts on smal- 
ler vessels or 230 volts on the larger. In sizes of five h.p. or 
over they are multipolar, preference being given to comutating 
pole type. Various types of motors differing in mechanical 
construction as well as electrical characteristics, depending upon 
the location and the service, are required. For spaces and condi- 
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tions where water or moisture cannot damage the apparatus open 
or semi-enclosed motors are permitted; on the other hand, where 
exposed to the weather or moisture they are totally enclosed and 
of water-tight design. Enclosed ventilated motors are approved 
for specific conditions. Non-corrosive parts and interchange- 
ability are of great importance. Much attention is given to the 
testing of such apparatus and specific instructions are given 
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covering the adjustment, heating, balance, dielectric strength, | 
efficiency, weight, etc. The tests are usually made at the works 
of the manufacturer and no shipments can be made until the 
apparatus meets the full requirements of the specification. 
Three types of control are now required in order to cover the 
various power equipments; namely, panel type controllers, 
drum-type controllers, contactor type controllers. These are 
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mounted in water-tight enclosing cases where conditions demand, 
in the same manner as for motors. Contactor panels usually 
being of large size are located below decks where they can be 
mounted like switchboards. They are operated automatically 
by a master controller which would be of the water-tight pattern 
if located on the weather deck. To insure against unauthorized 
handling these contactor panels are usually protected by an 
expanded metal enclosure. Spare parts must be supplied with 
all motor and control equipments. These parts are based upon 
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the number and type of apparatus used; they are subjected to a 
test similar to that for the motor, and are carefully packed in 
special boxes and marked for identification. 

The signaling systems are installed under the same rules as 
regards cables, methods of distribution, methods of securing the 
cables, etc., as already described. Energy for these systems is 
taken from the lighting busbars and transformed by means of 
small motor-generators, or dynamotors, to a low potential (20 
volts d-c.). A special cable is designed for the general systems, 
and one composed of like materials but with the wires twisted 
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and paired, for the telephone system. As the instruments for 
this application are usually more delicate than the other appa- 
ratus it is more essential that care be exercised in their manufac- 
ture, and the points brought out previously must be even more 
precisely looked after. The d-c. motor-operated instruments 
have superseded the lamp instruments almost entirely, and they 
seem to be providing very satisfactory service. Communication 
systems play an important part in the navigating of the vessel, 
in the transmission of general orders, antl in the signals for gun 
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firing. These systems are very expensive and command as much 
attention and special designing as the power system. 


INSTALLATIONS ON VARIOUS TYPES OF VESSELS 


The general requirements of both merchant and naval prac- 
tise having been described, a brief outline of the electrical equip- 
ment on a few typical vessels will be given. It is to be under- 
stood that such installations are so flexible that many things are 
done for no better reason than that of individual preference; 
but these descriptions will endeavor to show the present extent 
of the application and the trend of development. 
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LAUNCHES AND YACHTS 


Certain manufacturers design and build complete outfits in- 
cluding generator, switchboards, and storage batteries, especially 
for this service. For the amateur yachtsman who delights in the 
experience of experimentation these outfits may do well. The 
generator is usually operated by a friction pulley on the flywheel 
of the propelling engine and the storage battery 1s used for steady- 
ing the voltage and supplying energy when the main machine is 
not in operation. А better equipment is found in the larger 
steam yachts and for steam launches for large vessels. Such 
craft are fitted with a one-kw. direct-connected steam turbine 
generating set, preferably of 110 volts. Standard lamps and 
standard searchlights may then be installed. No attempt is 
made for any expensive distributing systems but a special fused 
circuit is provided for the signal lights. The fixtures are usually 
selected by the owner and the style and tvpe corresponds to the 
decorations. АП the fixtures of a house installation are followed 
and the applications merely depend upon the luxury desired. 


TUGBOATS, FIREBOATS, ETC. 


Sea-going tugs usually carry two generating sets of 10 kw., 
110 volts, one 18-inch searchlight, the usual signal lanterns, in- 
cluding towing lights, and approximately 120 incandescent lights. 
Government tugs in addition to this are supplied with a sub- 
marine signal receiver set, a night signal set, a call-bell system, 
and wireless telegraph outfit. 

Minc-planters and lighthouse tenders for the government have 
a generating plant arranged to carry the day and night load 
instead of the customary duplicate generating set. One turbo- 
generating set has a capacity of 7 kw. and the other 20 kw. 
Besides this they are supplied with a submarine receiving set and 
frequently with a wireless outfit. The installation and installa- 
tion material must conform to naval practise. Approximately 
120 to 150 lights are installed. 


DREDGES 


The ordinary merchant type dredge has an installation of ap- 
proximately 150 lights, carries one or two searchlights, depending 
upon the length of the vessel, and uses the high-wattage tungsten 
lamp in lieu of the arc lamp. The generating plant consists of a 
total of 20 kw. usually comprising two 10-kw. marine recipro- 
cating engine-driven generating sets. Special searchlightss, imi- 
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lar to those used in the Suez Canal, are available for this type of 
vessel. А diverging lens is placed on the searchlight barrel and 
the rays are thrown to each bank of the stream and leave a dark 
space ahead. This permits of up and down traffic without inter- 
fering with the regular signal lights. There is a growing tend- 
ency toward the use of electric power for the main purposes of 
dredging, and experimental plants are now in service in the 
western part of this country. There would scem to be no im- 
portant reason why such an application should not be entirely 
satisfactory and economical. . 


FERRYBOATS 


The general practise today in lighting ferryboats is to outline 
the cabins with 25- or 40-watt tungsten lamps. These circuits 
are arranged so that in cases of emergency every other light may 
be in operation and total darkness avoided. Two generating 
sets, one of small capacity for the daylight load and one of large 
capacity for the night load, are furnished and the circuits as 
above described are designed so that it will not be possible to 
overload the smaller generating set. The average ferryboat 
is lighted by approximately 225 incandescent lamps. An in- 
teresting mechanical signal is connected to the disengaging gear 
of the steering engine and automatically warns the engineer at 
which end of the boat the steering gear is working. The signal 
lights are also so wired that when the pilot unlocks his steering 
wheel the correct lights for that direction go on and the other set 
of lights go off. 

EXCURSION STEAMERS 

For river and lake traffic two tvpes of vesscls are designed— 
those that make night trips and those that make short day-light 
pleasure trips. The day boats are usually equipped with a 
duplicate dynamo installation. They are lighted by approxi- 
mately 300 to 400 lights and carry one 18-inch searchlight. As 
these vessels are light in construction, of shallow draft and do not 
encounter severe storms it is possible to adopt modern methods 
of illumination and so it will be found that indirect and semi- 
direct fixtures are installed with ample reason because of the 
higher deck spaces and the artistic effects of the decorations. 

The larger Sound and Lake steamers are floating palaces and 
require the best of the decorator's art to satisfy the owner's 
desires. Much space in the superstructure is devoted to general 
rooms and these, often occupying three decks, are sumptuously 
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furnished. All the artifices of the lighting expert are requisi- 
tioned; and concealed incandescent lamps back of the light wells, 
lights in glass columns, lights for the paintings, garlands of 
small lights, newel post lights, semi-direct and indirect light- 
ing units—all these and many more go to make up the appearance 
of luxury which is required. Such vessels are equipped with 
plants ranging from 100 to 200 kw. One of the interesting 
installations which differ from other vessels is the fire alarm 
system which becomes of great importance due to the liability 
to fire and the large number of lives involved. As an illustration 
of the care observed in such matters, the installation of the fire 
alarm system on the Sound steamer Commonwealth may be 
considered typical. The system was the open circuit type. 
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Mercurial thermostats of navy pattern were installed. A 
testing receptacle is located at the end of every line and tests are 
made every day after the passengers have left the vessel. The 
collision and general alarm gongs located throughout the vessel 
are also operated by this system, as well as by the regular switch 
installed in the pilot house. The system is energized by both 
the regular interior communication dynamotor and also by 
batteries which are thrown in automatically if for any reason the 
dynamotor is not running. The bells throughout were of the 
short-circuit type in order to eliminate the possibility of an open 
circuit in the bell. The annunciator in the engine room was 
located at the valves for the sprinkler system so that response by 
water could be immediately given. The saloon deck annuncia- 
tor was a duplicate of the engine room instrument and the eight 
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local annunciators had the circuits subdivided in order to facil- 
itate testing and upkeep. 


FREIGHT VESSELS, COLLIERS AND OIL TANKERS 


Freight vessels of 5000 tons dead weight carrying capacity are 
usually equipped with 10-kw. marine reciprocating-engine gener- 
ating sets in duplicate. Approximately 150 fixtures, a few port- 
able hand lamps, cargo reflectors and one 18-inch searchlight 
which is mounted on the top of the pilot-house and controlled 
from the inside, are furnished. With the exception in a few 
cases of a small inter-communicating telephone system, the 
signaling systems installed are only those required by law. 

The equipment of oil tank vessels differs only slightly from 
that of regular freighters and colliers. The generating sets are 
usually a little larger, about 15 kw., and a few more lights are 
required, depending largely on the arrangements of the vessel. 
The location of the main propelling machinery, whether it is in 
the extreme after part of the vessel or amidships, naturally 
affects the extent of the electric plant. Тһе owners of such 
vessels often take great precautions and insist on special designs 
of fixtures and fittings. In some cases great care is exercised in 
the permanent fixtures located in the pump rooms, these embody- 
ing a special sealed globe so as to prevent the entrance of oil 
fumes, and in other cases the owner prefers the use of navy 
standard fixtures in this particular compartment. Some owners 
require these special fixtures to be furnished throughout the 
vessel except 1n living spaces, and other owners use the regular 
commercial fixture except in the pump room. Up to the present 
time electric power has not been extensively employed for the 
operation of the important auxiliaries, but it is not believed that 
direct-current motors would be as safe or as ready of service as 
alternating current. 


COASTWISE PASSENGER AND FREIGHT VESSELS 


Such vessels are more elaborate and so the electrical equi- 
ment becomes larger and assumes greater importance. These 
ships carry electricians so that the questions of reliability and 
readiness of service do not enter to such an extent as on smaller 
and less important vessels. The service that the owners wish 
to give and the demands of the public who travel in these coast- 
wise vessels determine many of the applications of electricity. 
So it will be found that some of our coastwise vessels, especially 
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on the Pacific coast, have a complete electric air heating system 
because the evenings on the west coast are sometimes chilly 
and it would not pay the owners to install a steam system for so 
infrequent a service. On the Atlantic coast the winters are 
severe enough to require steam heating. As an illustration of 
the type of electrical installation on coastwise vessels, the equip- 
ment of the S. S. Great Northern and the S. S. Northern Pacific, 
vessels recently completed for the Great Northern Pacific Steam- 
ship Company, will be described. 

The generating plant consists of four 35-kw., 110-volt, direct- 
current, commutating-pole, compound-wound generators direct- 
connected to 3200-rev. per min. water-cooled bearing turbines, 
supplied normally with steam at 200 pounds and a vacuum of 
28 inches, and designed to carry full load at 175 pounds steam 
pressure and 10 pounds back pressure. Each generating set is 
connected to the main distribution board through an automatic 
circuit. 

From the main switchboard are led 24 feeder circuits supplying 
lighting, searchlights, hull ventilation, supply and exhaust fans, 
cargo elevators, galley and pantry motors, as well as a shore 
feeder of sufficient capacity to light the entire vessel from a 
shore plant, or light the dock from the ship’s generator. The wir- 
ing ison the two-wire system, and the material used represents 
the very latest marine construction. The highest grade rubber- 
covered wire is used, over which is supplied a lead sheathing, 
this being protected by a basket weave galvanized steel wire 
armor. This wire is secured directly to the structure of the ves- 
sel eliminating customary conduits and moulding and the col- 
lection of moisture in them—the cause of numerous troubles, 
experienced with conduit installations. Water-tight junction 
and feeder boxes and fixtures are used throughout except in 
living quarters, and the wire entering these appliances is made 
water-tight by hemp packing in suitable stuffing tubes. Mazda 
lamps are used throughout the vessel, of which there are 1700. 
The lighting circuits are divided into four classes—general il- 
lumination used as required, stateroom lighting always at the 
disposal of the passengers, police lights which are never extin- 
guished, and the individual cargo lighting throughout the cargo 
spaces controlled by separate circuits so that the lights may 
be extinguished when the cargo spaces are filled in conformity 
to the insurance requirements. Every passenger compartment 
is supplied by duplicate feeders so that in the event of a failure 
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of one feeder no compartment is in darkness. The lighting 
fixtures are unusual in several features. Majolica fixtures deco- 
rated in gold are used іп the staterooms and stateroom passage- 
ways. This is the first use of such fixtures in this country. 
Each stateroom 1$ provided with a receptacle of the same соп- 
struction for reading lamps, fans, curling irons, or warming pans. 
Steam and water-tight fixtures are used in exposed locations, 
machinery and cargo spaces. The reflected lighting for the 
oil paitings in the saloon, lobby, writing room, апа “А” deck 
entrance, as well as the massive semi-indirect lighting fixtures 
used exclusively in the dining room, are departures in marine 
work. All metal parts in the stateroom are of monel metal to 
eliminate plating and prevent discoloration. Cameo and cut 
glass bowls of various designs for lighting fixtures have been 
used quite extensively throughout the vesscl. 


The ventilation and heating of the vessel is most complete. 


Fourteen ventilation and heating units supply all staterooms and 
public spaces. These consist of conical flow fans, used for the 
first time 1n marine work, which on test develop an efficiency of 
56 per cent. These fans are direct-connected to enclosed adjust- 
able-speed motors and discharge the air through coil heaters. АП 
these units are supplied with а by-pass for use when the unit 
is not required. These units range in size from 1500 to 3000 
cubic feet of air per minute at 11 pounds per square foot pressure, 
and are designed to supply the full quantity of air when discharged 
through the heater. Six fans of the same type without heat- 
ers are used to exhaust the air from lavatorics, toilets, galley, pan- 
try and smoking rooms, and, when run at maximum speed, 
will change the air in these compartments every minute. Elec- 
tric motors are used quite extensively 1n the gallev and pantry 
where the following apparatus 15 located: One one-barrel dough 
mixing machine operated by a two-h.p. motor, one 40-pound 
vegetable paring machine operated by a 3-h.p. motor, two 
one-tank dishwashing machines operated each by а }3-h.p. 
motor, one meat and food chopping machine operated by a 
one-h.p. motor and capable of chopping 144 pounds of food per 
hour, one 2800-watt, three-heat hotel griddle used for toasting 
bread, frying eggs, bacon and chops. Тһе large cold storage 
compartment which extends the width of the vessel, as well as 
each of the cargo holds, is provided with a three-ton hoister 
operated at a spced of 100 feet per minute and driven by a 
40-h.p. motor equipped with automatic starting and limit 
switches. 
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The call-bell push-buttons in all the staterooms have been 
utilized as a part of the fire alarm system by the installation of 
a thermostat button which expands when subjected to a 
temperature of 160 deg. fahr. This will announce on the call- 
bell annunciator an excess of temperature in the particular 
location even if the room is not occupied. The main fire alarm 
system consists of a small pipe of minute internal diameter 
which is carried throughout the living spaces of the ship. An 
indicator board representing small plans of the different decks 


. is mounted in the pilot-house and small battery lamps give the 


location of the fire upon the sounding of the alarm. This system 
is based on the expansion of air due to increase in temperature. 
The latest improved loud-speaking telephones are used for com- 
munication between locations exposed to weather conditions 
and machinery noises. A commercial standard type of telephone 
is used for communication between other locations. A motor- 
driven type of electric whistle operator is installed with switches 
located in a number of places both for blowing the whistle at 
will and also for blowing the whistle automatically during foggy 
weather. The vessel is equipped with the usual mechanical 
engine and docking and steering telegraphs of the latest and 
largest pattern. 

A powerful 18-inch searchlight is mounted on each end of 
the forward bridge in such a position that they can sweep the 
entire length of the vessel. 

This vessel carries two wireless outfits, both of the navy type, 
one of two-kw. capacity and the other of 4-kw. The latter was 
for emergency purposes and could be operated from the battery. 
Every precaution was taken in mounting the apparatus, which 
was extremely compact, so that if the ship were sinking the 
wireless telegraph station would be in service until the water 
reached the radio room. The motor-generator for the largest 
set was supplied energy from the ship’s 110-volt system but 
could also be energized from battery. The batteries were auto- 
matically charged and the machinery in general so controlled. 
All the apparatus was protected from induced high potentials 
by means of condensers and protective resistors. The trans- 
mitter was the quench-gap (noiseless) type, 500 cycles. A 
blower was used to cool the surface of the quench-gap plates. 
The transformer stepped the 220 volts of the generator to approxi- 
mately 12,000 volts. The oscillation transformer was constructed 
of copper ribbons edgewise wound, spirally mounted on hard rub- 
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ber disks. The aerial inductance for lengthening the wave of the 
open circuit is likewise constructed. A condenser of four plates 
in series serves to shorten the wave. A protective reactance 
is connected across the sending key. The receiver detector is 
of the carborundum crystal type, and sensitive head telephone 
sets are used. The aerial is of the two-wire “T” type with 
14 feet spread between wires. The main set has given remark- 
able service. Communication at night was uninterrupted from 
the time the vessel left Philadelphia until it arrived at Santiago. 
The Great Northern on a trip from San Francisco to Honolulu 
retained communication by night from the time of her departure 
from San Francisco until her return. The power of the large 
set may be varied from 100 watts to 3000 watts and while the 
set was being tested at her builder’s yards in Philadelphia, Cleve- 
land, Ohio, was called at 6:30 p.m., using 600 watts, and an- 
swered immediately. Boston was communicated with about a 
half-hour later, using 250 watts. | 


SUBMARINE BOATS 


The energy for the lighting and power system is supplied from 
the main storage batteries. The lighting supply contains a 
dimmer by means of which the 110 volts may be maintained 
reasonably constant. Approximately 40 to 60 steam-tight 
guarded fixtures are installed. The auxiliary motors, such as 
for ventilation, pumps, air-compressors,etc., are of standard 
design wound for 120 volts. The main propelling motors are 
wound for 120 to 240 volts. These operate as generators when 
the vessel is on the surface for charging the storage batteries. 
There are three separate switchboards, one for the main battery, 
another for the lighting and power systems, and a third for the 
interior signaling systems. These latter consist of telephones, 
call-bells, engine telegraphs, torpedo tube indicators, marker 
buoy, submarine signals, gyro-compass, and wireless telegraph. 
Remote control systems are much employed, especially for such 
systems as the diving apparatus, steering gear, and the elevating 
gear for the periscope. 


ToRPEDo-BoAT DESTROYERS 


The growth of the generator plant for torpedo-boat destroyers 
has been very marked in the last few years and two 25-kw. 
125-volt turbo-driven sets are now installed. Approximately 
200 incandescent lights, two 30-inch searchlights, a night 
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signal set, electric fans, hull ventilation, and a system of interior 
communication comprise the equipment. This latter system 
consists of call-bells, general alarm gongs, smoke indicators, 
shaft revolution indicators, torpedo firing, and wireless telegraph. 
These instruments are exactly similar to those used on battle- 
ships, the size of torpedo-boat destroyers now being such that 
no modifications are necessary in order to adapt the standard 
instruments. 
FLEET AUXILIARY VESSELS 


The navy has many vessels such as transports, supply ships, 
colliers, submarine tenders, torpedo-destroyer tenders, etc., 
all of which serve some necessary purpose in attending the fleet. 
Though these vessels naturally differ in their arrangement, size, 
etc., still they all more or less carry about the same electrical 
equipment. This equipment usually consists of a turbo 
gencrating plant of approximately 300 kw., 125 volts, necessary 
switchboard, four 30-inch mechanically controlled searchlights, 
about 700 to 800 incandescent lights, two night signaling sets, 
electric fans, hull ventilation, and a system of interior communi- 
cation. The signaling system comprises call-bells, fire alarms, 
general alarm gongs, boat hour gongs, telephones, shaft revolu- 
tion indicators, helm angle indicators, electric whistle operator, 
fuel oil indicator, submarine signals, and wireless telegraphs. 

It is interesting to note in this connection that the fleet collier 
Jupiter is equipped with electric motors for the purpose of pro- 
pulsion and that this vessel is the first sea-going vessel so pro- 
pelled. The Jupiter’s installation has been fully described both 
when designed and after she performed her trials. She has now 
been in regular service about two vears and has shown very 
successful performance. This installation was an experimental 
one and was purposely made for comparison with reciprocating- 
engine drive and geared-turbine drive, the same tvpe of vessel 
being maintained in each case. The Jupiter has shown herself 
very much superior to the reciprocating engine-driven ship and 
comparisons cannot be made with the geared turbine-driven 
ship as data from this vessel have not yet been made available. 


BATTLESHIPS 


The electric plant consists of four 300-kw. turbine-driven, 
direct-connected generating sets of 240 volts, direct current. 
Two sets are located forward and two aft. These sets are either 
three-wire machines or two-wire; in the latter case rotary balancer 
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sets are required so as to provide 120 volts for the lighting and 
searchlight systems. There are two main switchboards installed 
fore and aft in special compartments. These switchboards 
control the generators and distribute the energy for power and 
lighting. A common negative bus and a separate positive 
lighting and power bus enable a separation between these two 
systems. The two distribution boards are interconnected so 
that energy may be supplied to either board from the other. 
The generators in each room are operated in parallel but the 
two rooms are so arranged that multiple operation is not possible. 
Auxiliary switchboards are furnished forthe further distribution 
of energy and form the centers of distribution for the feeding 
system. Eight 36-inch searchlights and two portable 12-inch 
single projectors are furnished. 

The lighting system consists of 3000 regular standard fixtures, 
and an auxiliary lighting svstem is provided for the more im- 
portant working spaces of the vessel; this system is supplied by 
batteries. Each turret has an independent auxiliary battery 
lighting system. There are installed 135 electric bracket fans, 
an electric heating system, a complete interior communication 
system, and a complete system of power-driven deck auxiliaries. 

The power system comprises electric-driven hull-ventilation 
fans and heating coils, turret turning, turret ammunition hand- 
ling, turret gun ramming, turret gun elevating, boat cranes, 
deck winches, capstan, five-inch ammunition hoist, ammunition 
conveyers, sanitary, fresh water, main drainage and secondary 
drainage pumps, air-compressors, anchor windlass, steering 
gear, independent laundry equipment, independent workshop 
machinery, main turbine turning equipment, independent com- 
missary appliances, such as dough mixers, ice cream freezers, 
meat choppers, potato peclers, dish washers, etc., and the energy 
supplied to bake ovens. Of these equipments the largest 1$ 
the steering gear, and two systems—the contactor control and 
the motor-generator control—are now in the trial stage. This 
system requires a motor rated at 350 h.p. and capable of working 
under a hundred per cent overload for a few minutes. The 
steering gear application has recently been described and as 
no trials of the apparatus now installed have been held nothing 
can be added to this subject at this time. Next to the steering 
gear equipment in size, is the anchor windlass, requiring two 
motors of 175 rated h.p. and the same overload capacity as the 
steering gear motor. 
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The interior communication system comprises the following: 
call-bells, telephones, fire alarm, general alarm gongs, boat hour 
gongs, shaft revolution indicator, steering telegraph, steering 
emergency signal, gyroscopic compass, engine revolution tele- 
graph, fire room telegraph, engine order telegraph, loud- 
speaking telephones, rudder indicator, gun firing systems, warn- 
ing systems for closing water-tight doors, air-lock indicators 
for indicating when air-lock doors are open, water-tight door 


r = E £ 


MASTER GYROSCOPIC COMPASS 


signals, submarine signal, electric whistle operator, drainage 
tank indicator, and wireless telegraph. One of the most interest- 
ing developments among these many systems 1s that of the gyro- 
scopic compass. This apparatus has been recently described and 
its application has been greatly extended in various ways. 

It is to be noted that the experiment with electric propulsion 
on the Jupiter has ‘been so satisfactory that our government 
has authorized its installation on the U. S. S. California, one of 
the latest battleships now building at the New York Navy 
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Yard. The design of the motors will differ slightly from those 
of the Jupiter but the general applications will be the same. 
A total of 37,000 h.p. will be provided, and each of the four 
shafts will be operated by an induction motor receiving energy 
from two steam turbine-driven alternators wound for approxi- 
mately 2500 volts three-phase. The advantages to be gained 
in this electric coupling, instead of the mechanical reduction 
gear, are very obvious in the case of a battleship, as 1% is neces- 
sary at certain times to drive the vessel at high speed but it 
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is just as necessary to drive it under normal conditions at low 
speed; for this large variation in horse power the electric equip- 
ment is more flexible and more economical, permitting of like 
water consumption at low, intermediate, and high speeds. 
The motors are provided with two windings, using the low- 
speed winding at ship's speeds lower than 15 knots and the 
high-speed winding at higher speeds. One generator will sup- 
ply all four motors for intermediate speeds and each generator 
wil supply two motors for full power. 
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CONCLUSION. 

Merchant marine applications have not shown a like increase 
to naval applications because of the lack of a merchant over- 
seas trade. Transatlantic and transpacific vessels of the 
foreign tvpe have not been constructed in this country since 
1902, at which time a vessel of 12,000 tons and 620 feet long 
was considered a large vessel; these cannot be compared with the 
present-day vessels of over 900 feet in length and over 30,000 
tons displacement. The naval applications have advanced 
because our naval strength depends upon the efficiency of the 
vessel and her equipment. It is to be expected that, when our 
country develops a merchant marine, many of the advances 
made in naval practise will be found advantageous to mer- 
chant vessels. 

It is interesting to note that the cost of the electric propel- 
ling apparatus for the U. S. battleship California, inclusive of 
electric engine room auxiliaries, was approximately eleven 
dollars and sixty-five cents per shaft horse power—less than 
half the cost of the electric plant. 
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DISCUSSION ON “ STANDARD MARINE ELECTRICAL ÍNSTALLA- 
TIONS " (HORNOR), SAN FRANCISCO, CAL., SEPT. 16, 1915. 


S. H. Blake: Historically this paper does not go back to 
the time when the standard navy voltages were based on the 
use of searchlights at 80 volts. This was somewhere in the 
period up to 1904, at which time the navy voltage standard 
was increased to 110-125 volts in order that standard com- 
merciallamps could be used. Since then 240 volts and higher 
are also employed. 

The grounded or one-wire system has never been encouraged 
in American navy or marine practise. 

The Fire Underwriters’ Code is usually complied with, in 
cases where the percentage of combustible material present is 
such as to warrant special protection against fire. 

Wooden molding has been used almost universally for en- 
closing all conductors on shipboard because it is not affected 
by ordinary changes in temperature, and also because of its 
flexibility, but it is being abandoned in recent years owing to 
the fact that it increases the percentage of combustible material 
on shipboard. Unlined iron conduit has been substituted, and 
more recently metal armored cable is being used with satis- 
factory results. 

Internal telephones, signals or alarm systems are, I believe, 
still fed by the step-down rotary transformer with primary 
of the standard lighting voltage 110-125 volts, and secondaries 
arranged for about 20-13.3-6.6 volts, depending on the nature 
of the signal devices connected in the secondary or low-voltage 
side of the transformer. 

Generators and motors used for navy and marine service 
havealso passed through many stages of development, but owing 
to the growing demand for reliability, under all conditions, 
standard machines are becoming recognized as possessing 
the essential qualities required for marine service, and there- 
fore, are for economical reasons used where possible. 

Mr. Hornor has touched on the successful use of electricity 
for ship propulsion. This development will undoubtedly rev- 
olutionize much of the established practise of voltage and other 
features in the application of power on shipboard. 

John Н. Finney: I want vou to consider the important 
part electricity is playing in modern battleships. When we 
consider a modern type 30,000-ton battleship, and install some 
37,000 horse power, it 15 a pretty respectable central station 
plant; and it is unique in the variety of voltages employed. 
We find, as Mr. Hornor shows, that it uses alternating current 
at 2300 volts, and direct current at 240, 120, and even at the 
low potential of 20 volts. Such a vessel, controlled in almost 
every function by electrical energy in some form, could not be 
operated without the trained electrical man at almost every point. 


Presented at the Panama-Pacific Convention of 
the American Institute of Electrical Engineers, 
San Francisco, Cal., September 16, 1915. 
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THE EFFECT OF TRANSIENT VOLTAGES ON 
DIELECTRICS 


ВУ F. W. PEEK, JR. 


ABSTRACT ОЕ PAPER 


In practise, failures of dielectrics are generally caused by tran- 
sient voltages. It is, therefore, of great practical importance to 
determine the various phenomena affecting the strength of di- 
electrics and means of protecting them when they are subjected 
to known transient voltages. An impulse generator from which 
impulse voltages of any given wave front, length of tail, etc., 
can be obtained is described. 

Energy is required to rupture gaseous, liquid and solid dielec- 
trics; this introduces a time element. Thus, on account of this 
time lag, when voltage is applied at a very rapid rate, as by an im- 
pulse, spark-over does not occur when the continuously applied 
breakdown voltage is reached. Тһе voltage ''over-shoots ” 
or rises above this value during the time rupture is taking place. 
This excess, or rise, in voltage above the continuously applied 
breakdown value is grcater the greater the rate of application. 
The time depends upon the nature of the dielectric, the dielectric 
field, the shape and spacing of the electrodes, initial ionization, 
etc. 

The strength of air between spheres and needles for impulses of 
different front, length of tail, etc., 1s given, as well as the time 
in micro-seconds and the voltage required to rupture air between 
spheres and needles on the front of waves rising at various 
rates. қ 

Transient spark-over and corona voltages for wires, surface 
spark-over, insulator spark-over, effects of polarity, air density, 
practical application, etc.. are given. 

Transient spark-over voltage and time are recorded for oil, and 
various solid dielectrics. 

The general laws of breakdown of dielectrics by transient volt- 
ages are summarized. 


INTRODUCTION 
NERGY is required to break down gaseous, liquid and 
solid dielectrics. This introduces a time element. As an 
example consider air. For continuously applied a-c., or d-c. 
voltages, rupture occurs when a given gradient is reached. This 
voltage gradient is constant and is termed the strength of air. 


The author wishes to acknowledge indebtedness to Mr. B. L. Stemmons 
for his skilful assistance in making experiments and calculations. 

See Hayden and Steinmetz—Disruptive Strength with Transient Vol- 
tages, TRANS. А. I. E. E., Vol. XXIX, 1910, p. 1125. 
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It may be defined in terms of the electron theory as the gradient 
that is necessary to bring the ions up to sufficient velocity to 
produce other ions by collision with atoms or molecules. Break- 
down takes place when ionic saturation is reached along a given 
path. The time element is not noticeable when the voltage is 
continuously applied. If, however, the time of application is 
very short, or limited, as is the case with transients, a higher 
voltage is required to produce ionic saturation in the limited 
time, than when the voltage is continuously applied. 

The rupturing energy and the time to cause rupture when а 
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given transient voltage is applied, vary with the dielectric 
material, the dielectric circuit, thickness of material, initial 


ionization, etc. Data on, and the law of the variation of, insu- 
lation strength when subjected to transient voltages are of great 
practical importance, as most insulation failures are due to 
such voltages. 

The following investigation was made to determine the various 
phenomena affecting the strength of diclectrics when subjected 
to transient voltages. In order to make such an investigation 


a generator capable of supplying impulses of given wave front, 
tail, etc., is necessary. 
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METHOD OF PRODUCING KNOWN TRANSIENT VOLTAGES 


The Impulse Generator. The impulse generator is shown in 
Fig. 1. Its operation is as follows: Constants of the circuit, C, 
L апа R,, are adjusted for the desired impulse, and the sphere рар 
A set for a given voltage, E. The transformer voltage is then 
gradually increased until the gap А discharges. Fig. 2 is an 
oscillogram of voltage across the gap А, and transformer current 
in the gap. This oscillogram shows that the gap at A breaks 
down at the maximum point of the 60 — wave, and that the volt- 
age across A drops to zero. The arc at A holds and short- 
circuits the transformer until the transformer voltage is removed. 
Gap A thus automatically measures the applied low-frequency 
voltage and, in effect, closes the circuit asa switch. Thisis the 
novelty of this generator and makes such tests possible. The 
transformer is separated from the impulse circuit by the re- 
sistance w. | 

The equivalent circuit is shown in b or c, Fig. 1. As soon аз the 
arc closes the circuit, the condenser discharges through the arc 
and through the inductance and resistance. The transient con- 
denser discharge current causes a transient voltage across the 
resistance Рі. Іп the generator used in these tests, R, is a water 
tube resistance. L is made up of single layer coils in air. The 
condensers are made of glass coated with tin-foil. The foil isso 
placed that appreciable corona losses do not occur. 

The discharge current of a condenser through a resistance and 
inductance is! | 


_R-St  _R+S 
inet a eue a) (1) 


(2) 


% 
| 

n 
| 


where Е = voltage across gap A (or condenser at / = 0). 


= time in seconds. 


t 


L = inductance. 
К = resistance of water tube, arc, coils, leads, etc. 
К; = resistance of water tube which is practically 


l. See Steinmetz, Transient Phenomena and Oscillations, or Bedell 
and Crehore, Alternating Currents. 
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the total resistance of the circuit. 


5 R-t 
If R? < = 
е = D zm PA t (3) 
where а = jS = t- — R? 


Equations (2) and (3) are not changed as long as CL and CR 
are constant. They may be re-written, using 


А = CL 
В = CR 


and thus involve only two constants of the circuit. With this 
substitution, (2) becomes 


iif) ашықтау 
vL 77 = 


апа (3) becomes 


В 
EcL gi sin (34 M M, 3r 
В? 


(4) and (5) may be used in calculating the impulse voltage, e. 
For any given adjustment of A and B, the maximum of the 
impulse voltage, or the impulse voltage after any given interval 
of time, $, is? 


(5) 


e= KE (6) 


2. If K is found by inserting t from (7) in (4) or (b), KE is the maximum 
impulse voltage. 
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If the constants are such that R? > the impulse is loga- 


rithmic and non-oscillatory and equation (4) is used. If the 
constants are such that R? < M the transient is oscillatory 


and the trigonometric equation (5) is used. By using (5) in 
such a way that only the first half wave is appreciable an im- 
pulse approaching a single half of а sine wave may be obtained. 
In such a case it is sufficient that the wave approximately follow 
a sine law from zero up to the maximum, and on the fall- 
ing wave to a point below the 60 ~ breakdown voltage 
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of the insulation tested. Correction may be made for 


R, if necessary by multiplying e by 2: . The time at 


which the maximum of the wave occurs is 


= 2L 4 
t= 7 атс tan R (Та) 
for the trigonometric case, and 
_ L R+S 


for the logarithmic case. 
Such waves are shown in Figs. 3 and 4. Tables I and II are 
given to show the method of making calculations. 
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The electrodes across which the transient spark-over voltages 
are to be studied, or the electrodes between which is placed the 
insulation under test, are connected across the resistance К.. 
Gap A is set to give the desired impulse voltage. The trans- 
former voltage is then increased until arc-over occurs. The 
test piece places a capacity, Ci, in multiple with the resistance, 
R,. Unless С, is quite small compared with C the impulse will 
be modified by Ci. If not otherwise stated in the tests, С, is too 
small to affect results as shown by calculations and tests. 


GENERAL DiscussioN ОЕ THE ЕРРЕСТ ОЕ TRANSIENT VOLTAGES 

A definite finite amount of energy is required to break down 
air or other insulation. This means that break-down cannot take 
place instantly upon the application of voltage but that finite 


time must elapse between the application of voltage and the 
break-down. The time depends upon the rate at which the 
voltage is applied, the dielectric material, the shape and spacing 
of the electrodes, initial conditions, etc. The strength of air 
under transient voltages will first be considered. 

When the time of application of the voltage is not limited, as 
at 60 ~ a-c., or d-c., air breaks down at a gradient of 30 kv. per 
cm. maximum (6 = 1). This may be again defined in terms of 
the electron theory as the gradient necessary to bring the ions 
up to sufficient velocity in their mean free path to produce other 
ions by collision with atoms and molecules. Breakdown occurs 
when a sufficient number of collisions take place to produce ionic 
saturation. Initial ionization, even to a considerable extent, 


3. Е. W. Peek, Jr..—Law of Corona, I, II, III, A. Г. Е. Е. Trans. 
1911, 1912, 1913. 
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does not appreciably change this gradient for continuously ap- 
plied voltages. However, the time required for ionic saturation 
to take place may be changed by initial ionization. This time 


TABLE I. 
CALCULATION OF IMPULSE WAVE 


С = 0.0005 X 10-5 farads. L = 0.312 X 102 henrys. В = 520 ohms. 


Әк = ені 4 
Cmax = е q К sir агг tan k = 43.0 
: _ B Ене 
сс LE (24 вуза] 
4a Е sin “А В? 
В? 
А = СІ = 15.6 x 10-4 В = CR = 26 x 107 
4А 
E -1 = 2.87 B/2A = 0.0834 X 107 К = 0.43 


2L 
іш v2 arc tan > = 0.5 micro-seconds = 500 kc. 


Radians Bt 
t - — 4А |Radians "2А % 
micro- 2^ BU s -1 | xs573| sino [є sino e of 
secs. = deg. kv. “тах 
2A 0 kv 
0.20 | O. 0.846 0 48 27.5| 0.462 0.390 27.1 63.0 
0.40 |0. 0.714 0.96 55.0 0.819 0.585 40.6 94.5 
0.50 |0. 0.657 1.19 68.5 0.930 0.615 43.0 | 100.0 
0.60 | 0. 0.608 1.48 81.8 0.989 0.600 41.8 97.5 
0.80 |0. 0.515 1.90 108.6 0.950 0.490 34.0 79.4 
1.00 | 0. 0.436 2.38 136.5 0.725 0.316 22.0 51.4 
1.30 |1. 0.341 3.10 178.0 0.034 0.012 0.89 1,88 
1.45 |1. 0.302 3.44 197.0 —.290 —.0875 —6.18| —14.2 
1.60 | 1. 0.258 3.82 219.0 —.630 —.102 —12.5 | —26.1 
1.80 | 1. 0.226 4.28 245.0 —.906 —.205 —14.3 | —33.3 
2.00 |1. 0. 189 4.78 274.0 —.994 —.187 —14.4 | 30.3 
2.25 |1. 0. 154 5.36 308.0 —.788 —.121 —8.45| —19.7 
2.50 | 2. 0.124 6.00 344.0 —.276 —.034 —2.6 —5.5 
3.00 | 2. 0.078 7.17 412.0 | 4.788 4.0601 4.28| 49.5 
3.50 | 2. 0.045 8.37 480.0 0.886 .038 3.0 6.3 
4.00 | 3. 0.035 9.58 550.0 —.173 —.006 0.46 0.99 


Trignometric case Fig. 3. 


element is not noticeable with continuously applied voltages. 
For instance, if a-c. voltages are continuously applied there is 
no indication whether breakdown occurs at the first half-cycle, 
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TABLE II. 
CALCULATIONS OF IMPULSE WAVE 


С = 0.00133 X 10-5 farads. L = 0.604 X 102 henrys. R = 5270 ohms. 
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or after a number of half-cycles have elapsed. In order to study 
the time element single impulses must be applied. When such 
impulses are of sufficiently short duration, higher voltages are 
required to produce ionic saturation in the limited time. If 
the number of available ions is small at the start, a longer time 
may be required to produce ionic saturation. Single impulses 
must not be confused with continuously applied high frequency. 
With continuously applied high frequency a greater number of 
half waves may be necessary to cause breakdown than at 60 ~ 
but a higher voltage is not necessary, as the effect of each half 
wave is cumulative. Note Fig. 4. If the voltage is such as to 
produce a gradient of 30 kv. per cm. and is continuously applied, 
as in wave A, breakdown may take place at time а or a’, etc., 
depending upon initial conditions, etc.; g, 1s not changed, how- 
ever. 

If a single half-cycle of a high-frequency sine wave is applied 
So as just to cause spark-over it is found that the maximum volt- 
age must be such as to produce a gradient g,, while breakdown 
may take place at b or b’. Breakdown takes place in shorter 
time than for A, but it is necessary to apply a higher average 
voltage during this limited time. Ifa very high transient over- 
voltage wave, C, is applied, breakdown may take place at some 
point c, on the rising curve. The time is shorter than B, but the 
average voltage is much higher. If a wave D, with a long tail, 
and a maximum voltage just high enough to cause breakdown 
is applied, rupture will probably take place at some point d, 
near the continuously applied wave А. "The D voltage neces- 
sary just to cause spark-over is lower than В as the time is longer. 
In any case the insulation starts to break down as soon as the 
impulse voltage reaches the continuously applied breakdown 
voltage. Thus, while the impulse voltage may not be sufficiently 
high to cause complete breakdown, if it is higher than the 
continuously applied breakdown voltage, it may do considerable 
damage to solid insulations. The wave E would not cause break- 
down in air; ionic saturation would not take place, but ionization 
would just begin. 

This discussion applies particularly to non-uniform fields, 
(for instance, the field around needles), where the ions do not at 
the same time everywhere come up to sufficient velocity to pro- 
duce others by collision. For more nearly uniform fields, as 
those around spheres, the time element is less. 

From the above discussion it appears that: 
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1. Impulse voltages higher than continuously applied voltages 
are required to rupture insulation. 

2. The increase over the continuously applied voltage de- 
pends upon the rate at which the voltage is applied or the steep- 
ness of the wave, and length of tail, time of application, initial 
conditions, etc. 

3. The increase in voltage, or required time, depends upon the 
length of gap, and shape of electrode, or the nature of the dielec- 
tric circuit. This is so, inasmuch as the rupturing energy, and 
therefore, the time, depend upon the amount of air that it is neces- 
sary to ionize 1n the path of the arc. 

4. Dielectrics begin to rupture as soon as the impulse voltage 
reaches the continuously applied rupturing voltage; the effect 
15 cumulative with successive impulses. А single impulse of 
short duration may cause complete breakdown, if of sufficiently 
high voltage. 

5. Needle gaps are affected by the time element to a greater ex- 
tent than sphere gaps, because they require a greater rupturing 
energy. 

6. The time lag may be explained by the energy theory and, 
also, is in accordance with the electron theory. 

We have termed the ratio of the impulse breakdown voltage 
to the continuously applied breakdown voltage the “ impulse 
ratio." So far the discussion has been general; a more detailed 
and theoretical discussion will be given later. The discussion 
as given applies more particularly to air; with slight modifica- 
tions it also applies to other insulations as, will appear later. 

It now remains to test the above reasoning by experiment. 


EXPERIMENTAL DETERMINATION OF THE EFFECT OF 
TRANSIENT VOLTAGES ON AIR 


SPARK-OVER OF SPHERES AND NEEDLES 


Impulses of the Same Front, but Different Duration. Spark-over 
voltages were measured between spheres and needles with wave 
shapes as shown in Fig. 5. Theinstantaneous voltages are plotted 
in percent of maximum. The time is measured in micro-seconds. 
The fronts of the waves are all practically the same and equiva- 
lent to that of a 500-kilocycle sine wave. The duration or the 
length of tail is, however, quite different. Table III gives the im- 
pulse breakdown voltage, and the60 ~ breakdown (continuously 
applied) voltage corresponding to different gap settings. These 
tests were made by setting the А gap for a given impulse voltage, 
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TABLE III. 
IMPULSE SPARK-OVER VOLTAGES OF NEEDLES and SPHERES. 


(ErFECT OF WAVE SHAPE.) 


Needle gap. 


Continu- 
ously Impulse* 
applied spark- 


Sphere gap. 
(25 cm. spheres.) 


Continu- 


1867 


ously Impulse* 


applied spark- 


Imp. 
ratio 


K = 0.85 


K = 0.96 


Spacing (60 ~) over Imp. Spacing (60 ~) over 
cm. spark- kv ratio cm. spark- kv. 
over (max.) over (max ) 
kv kv 
(max.) (max.) 
MN NE ——— о et ы — | — m 
Wave No. 1 (Sine Shape.) 
2.30 26.5 36.5 1.34 1.15 35.5 35.5 
3.50 38.0 60.0 1.58 2.00 59.0 60.0 
4.50 45.0 77.2 1.71 2.60 75.0 77.2 
5.10 49.1 91.0 1.86 3.00 87.0 90.0 
5.40 51.2 102.0 1.99 
6.10 56.2 113.0 2.00 
6.70 59.0 119.0 2.02 z -— is a 
R= 520 ohms L = 0.312 X 103 henrys С = 0.0005 X 10-8 farads К = 9.43 
Wave №. 2 
3.50 38.0 49.2 1.29 1.70 49.0 49.2 
6.80 59.5 90.0 1.51 3.10 88 90. 
8.90 70.5 118.0 1.67 4.40 121 118 
10.80 79.5 142.0 1.78 5.30 142 142 
12.60 87.0 162.0 1.86 6.10 160 162 
14.10 95.0 181.0 1.91 7.00 180 181 
16.00 104.0 210.0 2.03 7.80 200 210 
К = 2080 ohms. L = 0.37 X 103 henrys С = 0.001 X 10-8 farad 
Wave No. 3. 
7.10 61.0 80 | 1.33 
12.30 86.0 124 1.44 
17.30 | 109.0 | 160 | 1.47 
20.10 | 122.0 192 | 1.57 и E да 
21.50 134.0 217 1.75 9.30 225 217 
R = 5270 ohms. L = 0.604 X 10-3 henrys С = 0.00133 X 10-8 farads. 
Wave Мо. 4. 
8.80 70.5 81.5 1.16 2.60 80 81.5 
12.50 87.5 105 1.20 3.50 103 105 
21.00 127 145 1.14 Г 5.40 145 145 
23.80 141 163 1.16 6.50 159 163 
26.40 152 180 1.18 
30.5 171 207 1.21 a "m wi i5 
К = 6800 L = 0.604 X 10-3 henrys С = 0.004 X 10-5 farads К = 0.98 


*Calculated from circuit constants and voltage E, across gap A. See equations (1) to (7) 


fmax = Е К where t is obtained from (7). 


See Tables I and II. 
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and adjusting the spheres or the needles (not in parallel) across 
E, until spark-over occurred. This was repeated for different 
voltages until a curve was obtained. 

Looking at Fig.5, wave No. 4 is of longest duration, while 
wave No. 1 is of shortest duration. Wave No. 1 may, in fact, 
be considered as equivalent to a single half-cycle of a 500-kilo- 
cycle sine wave. The oscillation may be neglected, as its maxi- 
mum value for any given spark-over is kept below the continu- 
ously applied spark-over voltage. 

According to the general discussion above, a much greater 
spark-over voltage should be required, for a given spacing when 
wave No. 1 is used than with 60 ~, the spark-over voltage for 
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wave No. 1 should also be greater than for waves Nos. 2, 3 and 4. 
The spark-over voltage of wave No. 4 should be lower than for 
waves Nos. 1, 2 and 3 but greater than 60 ~. This applies 
particularly to needles. With spheres at limited spacings (not 
greater than the sphere diameter), where the field is more or less 
uniform, less effect due to limited time should be expected. Ina 
uniform field the ions come up everywhere at the same time to 
sufficient velocity to produce others by collision. The path is 
of minimum length. Spark-over is the first evidence of stress. 
With needles, considerable energy must be expended in corona in 
a large space before spark-over can occur. The length of the 
path is a maximum. 

Such data on spheres and needles are tabulated in Table III 
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and plotted in Fig.6. Тһе experimental results check the gen- 
eral discussion. For example, looking at Fig. 6, at 10-cm. spacing 
the spark-over voltage of needles at 60 ~ is 75 kv.; with wave 


KILOVOLTS (MAX.) 


2 16 
SPACING-CM. 
Fic. 6—IMPULSE SPARK-OVER VOLTAGES ОЕ NEEDLES—EFFECT ОЕ 
WAVE SHAPE 
Numbers on curves refer to waves in Fig. 5. 


No. 1 it is 188 kv.; with wave No. 2 it is 131 kv.; with wave No. 
3 it is 104 kv.; with wave No. 4 it 15 90 kv. The total time that 
waves Nos. 1, 2, Запа 4 at the voltages just given are above the 
60 ~ voltage is approximatly 0.95, 1.52, 2.70 and 5.0 micro- 
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Fic. 7—COoNTINUOUSLY APPLIED, AND VARIOUS IMPULSE VOLTAGES 
Just то CAUSE SPARK-OVER—10-cM. GAP BETWEEN NEEDLES 
[Note time of various impulses above continuously applied.] 


seconds! respectively. See Fig. 7. Where the maximum of the 
impulse voltage is very little above the continuously applied 
voltage the time may be comparatively very great. 

The effect of these voltages on spheres is given in Table III 
and plotted in Fig. 8. The drawn curve is the 60 ~ curve. The 


4. One millionth of a second. 
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points are measured impulse values. It 1$ seen that these fall 
close to the 60 ~ curve where the sphere diameter i is large com- 
pared to the spacing, or where 


the field is fairly uniform, as was 240 WX; mus 
the condition under which tests — | | | | | | | | УД 
were made. It would thus ap- Poe il ole ae Aion 

ШЕЕ 


pear that the sphere offers а 
fairly accurate means of measur- 
ing transient voltages of steep 
wave front. The applied im- 
pulse voltages measured by 
spheres (with the above limit- 
ations) check well with the 4 
voltages calculated by consid- | 
ering the transient current flow- %——;———————— 
ing through the resistance Ві. SPACING EM. 

Thus the time, or more exactly the _ Fic. 8—IuPULSESPARK OVER OF 
energy, required to sparkover a oo НЕЕ EEFECT OR AYE 
sphere gap is much less than that 

required for a needle gap; the amount of air that it is necessary to 
ionize before rupture is much less for the sphere. In all cases 
tests were made to show that the change in capacity of the gap 
and stand did not affect the impulse. 
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Fic. 9—IMPULSE RATIO OF NEEDLES AND 25-СМ. SPHERES*—EFFECT 
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The impulse ratio for spheres and needles is shown in Fig. 9. 
It will be noted that it is practically unity for spheres; for needles 
it increases with the gap length and with decreasing time of ap- 
plication. 


*Ratio of maximum impulse spark-over voltage to maximum con- 
tinuously applied spark-over voltage. 
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VARIATION OF SPARK-OVER VOLTAGES OF SPHERES AND NEEDLES 
FOR SINGLE HALF-CYCLE SINE WAVE IMPULSES CORRESPONDING 
TO DIFFERENT FREQUENCIES 


In Table IV spark-over data are given for spheres and needles 
for different single sine wave impulses. These impulses approxi- 
mately correspond to single half cycles of sine waves of different 
frequencies. 


TABLE IV. 


VARIATION OF SPARK-OVER VOLTAGES OF SPHERES AND NEEDLES FOR 
SINGLE HALF-CYCLES OF SINE WAVES CORRESPONDING TO DIFFERENT 


FREQUENCIES. 
Needles Spheres 25 cm. 
| | 
60 ~ *Impulse 60 ~ Impulse* 
Spacing spark- spark- Impulse | Spacing spark- spark- | Imp. 
cm. over over ratio ст. Ку (max.) over ratio 
n d (max.) | (max.) | 
31 Kilocycles. 
5.20 51.0 51.0 1.00 1.70 51.0 51.0 1.00 
9.00 71.5 71.5 1.00 2.40 71.5 71.5 1.00 
12.10 86.0 87.2 1.01 3.00 86.0 87.2 1.01 
15.00 99.0 101.0 1.01 3.60 102.0 101.0 | .99 
15.90 105.0 113.0 1.07 | 4.00 | 113.0 113.0 1.00 
17.20 110.0 122.0 1.10 4.40 | 122.0 122.0 1.00 
18 50 116.0 130.0 1.12 4.80 130.0 130.0 1.00 
К = 2000 ohms L = 16.1 X 103 henrys С = 0.0024 X 10-5 farads. К = 0.480 
55 Kilocycles 
3.50 38.0 38.0 1.00 1.25 38.0 38.0 1.00 
5.10 49.4 49.4 1.00 1.65 49.4 49.4 1.00 
7.00 50.2 59.2 1.00 2.00 59.2 59.2 1.00 
8 50 69.0 69.0 1.00 2.35 69.0 69.0 1.00 
9.60 75.0 76.0 1.01 2.60 76.0 76.0 1.00 
10.60 79.0 84.0 1.06 2.90 83.5 84.0 1.00 
11.30 83.0 91.0 1.09 3.10 90.5 91.0 1.00 
12.50 88.5 97.0 1.10 3.40 97.5 97.0 1.00 
13.70 94.5 106.0 1.12 3.70 104.0 106.0 1.02 
В = 700 ohms L = 3.17 X 102 henrys С = 0.004 X 10-5 farads К = 0 457 
83 Kilocycles. 
2.40 29.6 30.4 1.02 1.00 30.4 30.4 1.00 
3.80 41.5 43.8 1.03 1.50 43.8 43.8 1.00 
5.70 53.3 56.5 1.06 1.95 56.5 56.5 1.00 
7.10 61.5 68.0 1.10 2.35 68.0 68.0 1.00 
8.40 68.5 77.5 1.14 2.70 77.5 77.5 1.00 
10.80 80.0 91.7 1.15 3.20 90.5 91.7 1.01 
11.80 85.0 103.0 1.21 3.60 102.0 103.0 1.01 
13 40 91.5 123.0 1.34 4.25 120.0 123.0 1.02 
15.10 100.0 137.0 1.37 5.00 135.0 137.0 1.00 | 


К = 910 ohms L = 2.5 X 103 henrys C = 0.0024 X 104 farads К = 0.515) 
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TABLE IV—Continued 


Needles Spheres 25 cm. 
60 — 60 ~ Impulse* 
Spacing spark- | *Impulse | Impulse ; Spacing spark- spark- Imp. 
cm. over kv. (max.) ratio cm. over over ratio 
Ку. (max.) kv.(max.| (max. 


100 Kilocycles. 


2.70 31.8 35.4 1.10 
6.50 58.0 65.0 1.13 
9.0 71.5 89.0 1.26 
11.4 83.5 110.0 1.32 
13.6 93.0 127.0 1.36 
К = 2080 ohms L = 2.50 X 103 henrys C = 0.001 X 10-8 farads. К = 0.60 
230 Kilocycles. 
1.75 21.1 25.0 1.18 os 
2.70 31.0 37.6 1.21 
3.80 40.8 50.1 1.23 
4.95 48.5 62.5 1.29 
6.20 56.5 75.5 1.34 
7.25 62.5 88.0 1.14 
8.50 69.0 100.0 1.45 M v ae ae 
R = 500 ohms L = 0.799 X 1029 henrys C = 0.0008 X 10-8 farads К = 0.356 
350 Kilocycles 12.5 cm Spheres 
2.20 26.1 32.6 1.25 1.05 | 33.0 32.6 .99 
3.20 35.2 50.2 1.42 1.65 49.4 50.2 1.02 
4.30 44.4 67.0 1.51 2.30 65.6 67.0 1.02 
5.85 55.0 83.5 1.52 2.90 81.0 83.5 1.03 
7.00 61.2 100.0 1.63 3.45 95.0 100.0 1.05 
8.60 69.5 117.0 1.68 ` 4.25 113.0 117.0 1.05 
9.85 76.0 134.0 1.76 e PE - fx 
R = 430 ohms. L = 0.312 X 103 henrys C = 0.001 X 1075 farads. К = 0.470 
900 Kilocycles. 
1.65 9.2 14.2 1.52 0.40 14.1 14.1 1.00 
1.20 15.2 28.3 1.86 0.90 28.2 28.2 1.00 
1.80 21.6 42.3 1.91 1.40 42.3 42.3 1.00 
2.60 29.7 56.5 1.92 1.90 55.0 56.5 1.02 
3.10 33.9 70.7 2.08 2.40 68.0 70.5 1.03 
3.60 38.9 84.7 2.18 2.90 82.0 84.5 1.03 
4.00 42.3 99.0 2.34 3.50 95.0 98.5 1.04 
T Pu " Т7 3.70 100.0 106.0 1.06 
К = 400 ohms. L = 0.166 X 103 henrys. С = 0.00025 X 10-8 farads. К = 0.35 


*Calculated from circuit constants and voltage E. across gap А. See equations (1) to (7). 
пах «EK where t is obtained from (7). See Tables I and II. Kis constant for any given 
wave. The impulse voltages are obtained by multiplying the 60 ~ voltage E, by К. 
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Needles. The time range is from continuously applied (60 ~) to 
900 kc. Applying the same reasoning used above, where the 
duration of the impulse is decreased, higher spark-over voltages 
should be required for needles; thus, the higher the frequency 
(the shorter the time) that the single half wave corresponds to, 
the higher the voltage that should be required to cause spark-over. 
The data is plotted in Fig. 10. It must be remembered that 
“ frequency ” is not used in the ordinary sense; it indicates here 
the time required for the voltage to reach a maximum along a 
sine curve. For instance, the 500-kc. wave reaches its maximum 
in 


= 0.5 X 10-8 seconds = 0.5 micro-seconds. 


ка 
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Note the voltages corresponding to 5 cm. spacing. These volt- 
ages are 48 kv. for continuously applied, 57 kv. for 100 kilo- 
cycles; 64 kv. for 230 kilocycles; 75 kv. for 350 kilocycles; 93 
kv. for 500 kilocycles and 123 kv. for 900 kilocycles. 

The variation of voltage with frequency or 1/time in micro- 
seconds to reach the maximum is plotted for constant spacings 
in Fig. 11. These curves cut the axis (zero frequency) at the 
continuously applied spark-over voltage. 

For any single half cycle sine-shaped impulse at any instant 
at a given '' frequency " the rate of application of voltage across 


€ max 


the gap, а = ae Average а = is greater the higher 


dt 
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the maximum voltage. Thus, at 500 kc. and 3-cm. spacing (Fig. 
11) , @max = 58 kv.;t = 0.5 micro-seconds. 


= 25 = 116 kv. рег micro-sec.; at 5-ст. spacing 
91 
а = 95 = 182 kv. рег micro-sec. The law of spark-over of 


needles for sine shaped impulses determined from data in Table 
IV may be expressed 
= 0.0176 x f + e (8) 
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Fic. 11—IMPULSE SPARK-OVER VOLTAGE OF NEEDLES—SINGLE HALF. 
CYCLE OF SINE WAVE ОЕ DIFFERENT FREQUENCIES 


where е = maximum of a sine-shaped impulse just to cause 
зрагК-оуег. 

eo = maximum 60 ~ spark-over voltage. 

f = corresponding frequency of single half sine wave 
impulse in kilocycles. 
spacing in cm. 
0.0176 x f = voltage rise above Miet 60 ~ spark-over 
voltage. 

The crosses in Fig. 11 are calculated from this equation; 

the circles are measured values. 


x 
€1 
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Equation (8) may also be written in terms of the time /, in 
which the sine wave reaches a maximum. Thus, 


10° 
qe 4t 


Therefore, from (8) 


4 | (9) 


Bt {+ 
MEREN 
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ПМЕ MICRO-SECONDS FROM ZERO ТО МАХ ALONG SINE WAVE 


Fic. 12—-NEEDLE САР SPARK-OVER—(Kv. vs. TIME.) 


where / 2 time in micro-seconds for the impulse to reach maximum 


jd 4.4 x (10) 


€ — €9 


It is interesting to take a given spacing x, and determine t for 
various assumed values of e. Such curves are plotted in Fig. 12; 
e then is the voltage which is reached before spark-over occurs. 
This voltage starts from zero, and approximately follows a sine 
curve which reaches its maximum in the time t. It is probable 
that for needles, spark-over takes place after the maximum is 
passed. It can be seen that when the voltage does not rise 
rapidly above eo the time lag may be very great. The lag is 
greater at large spacings than small ones. At a given spacing 
the lag decreases with increasing rate of application, or а. 

It is of interest to put ¢ in terms of the rate of increase of volt- 
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age. Where a is the average rate of increase in voltage between 
zero and a maximum 


с = — 
е = аі 


Substituting in (9) and solving for t, 


ТЕ 2 pM её ү 44х (11) 


4a? a 


The time that the voltage is above e; may be found by sub- 
tracting the time required to reach e; from /. An equation contain- 
ing x as in (11) would be of especial interest for voltages increasing 
along a straight line at a definite slope a. See data Table V. 

In making impulse tests it is found that spark-over may not 
take place at every impulse, but perhaps at only one in ten, or 
onein fifty. To cause spark-over at every impulse it is necessary 
to increase the voltage, the amount depending upon the elec- 
trodes. The difference is minimum for spheres, and about one 
per cent. It may be 10 per cent for needles at very steep wave 
front. Itis maximum for unsymmetrical electrodes. This will be 
discussed later. In all of these tests, unless otherwise stated, the 
gap was set so that one spark-over took place 1n ten impulses. 

Spheres and Needles Compared. Up to single half-cycles of 1000- 
kc. sine waves, thereis no great difference between the continu- 
ously applied and impulse spark-over voltages for spheres set 
below diameter spacing (except at very smallspacings). Spark- 
over probably takes place near the maximum point of the wave. 
Such variations as occur are within the range of experimental error 
and thus cannot be accurately determined. When the spacing is 
less than the diameter of the sphere corona cannot form; spark- 
over occurs along a small tube of air directly connecting the 
nearest surfaces of the spheres. The spacing is small com- 
pared to the needle gap spacing for the same continuously applied 
voltage setting. Before a needle sparks over, a large '' sphere" 
of corona must first form. Local breakdown starts at the points 
in the irregular field; the ''sphere" of corona 1s gradually formed 
around each point as the voltage increases; finally spark-over oc- 
curs. "There is chance for ionic recombination and escapement; 
the energy stored in the field must be supplied through the resist- 
ance of the gradually forming corona ''spheres". The time lag 
of the needle is thus large. Much more energy is required 
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than for the spheres. See Fig. 13, where this is illustrated 
diagrammatically for both spheres and needles. When the 
sphere spacing is so large that corona precedes spark- 
over, the time lag or energy lag becomes appreciable. 
The condition at very small spacings is a special one and will 
be considered later. Thus, the sphere used within the proper 
limits is very “ fast ", compared to points, and offers an accurate 
means of measuring transient voltages in the range covered above. 
The curves сап be calculated by formulas already given.’ Other 
electrodes have small time lag when arranged in such a way that 
the dielectric field is fairly uniform and corona formation does 
not precede spark-over. 

The surfaces of the spheres may be roughened, to some extent, 
without greatly changing the impulse spark-over voltage. Drops 
of water ог rain on the electrode surface greatly reduce the 60 ~ 
spark-over voltage but reduce the impulse voltage to a much less 
extent. 


a | 


Fic. 13 Fic. 14 


SPARK-OVER OF GAPS IN MULTIPLE—OVER VOLTAGES 
AT CONSTANT SLOPE 


If sphere and point electrodes set to spark over at the same 
60 ~ voltage are placed in multiple and a steep wave front 
impulse is applied, spark-over will always take place across the 
sphere gap. See Fig. 14. The sphere gap may now be set at а 
higher continuously applied or 60 ~ voltage than the needle gap; 
an impulse, if of sufficiently short duration and high enough 
voltage, will spark-over the sphere gap before the needle gap has 
time to discharge. For instance, if a sphere gap is set for 84 
kv. and a needle gap for 45 kv. at 60 ~, an impulse equivalent to 
a Single half-cycle of а 177 kv. sine wave (of average front а = 
730 kv. per micro-sec.) will always discharge across the sphere 
gap, although the needle gap is set at about half the 


5. Е. W. Peek, Jr.,—' The Sphere Gap as a Means of Measuring High 
Voltages.’’—TRANS. A. I. Е. E., 1913. 
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60 ~. voltage. These gaps share the impulses equally, only 
when the 60 ~ settings are 84 kv. and 42.6 kv. respectively. 
See Table V. "This illustrates the difference in speed between a 
needle gap and a sphere gap. The impulse voltage is allowed 
to rise above the 42.6 kv. setting of the needle gap, and reach the 
84-kv. setting of the sphere gap before the needle has time to 
spark-over. It is probable that, due to the relatively smalllag 
of the sphere, the voltage rises slightly above 84 kv. See Fig. 
15, where this particular case is illustrated. The needle gap 
spark-over voltage is 42.6 when the time is not limited; due to the 
time lag, spark-over does not take place when the voltage rises 
to 42.6 kv. but at some higher value, /, micro-seconds later. 
The time, ¢,, represents the small time of the sphere. With the 
above setting, spark-over may take place across either gap. Ш 
both the sphere gap and needle gap are now set at 42.6 kv. (60 ~) 
the sphere gap will spark-over ¢, micro-seconds after this voltage 


— 177 Kv. — 177 Kv. 


Needles Discharge 84 Kv. 
(If Spheres are out 
of Circuit) 


Spheres Discharge _ 
Setting of both Spheres 
and Needles 42 6 K 


Fic. 15 Fic. 16 


Spark takes place — _ 
Sphere Setting 84 Kv. /` 


Needle |. .... 
Setting 42.6 Kv. 


occurs. The time, /,, is relatively very small. The needle gap 
can then never discharge until the sphere gap is removed when 
spark-over will take place after the voltage has increased above 
42.6 kv. along the wave for the time /,. See Fig. 16. With the 
relative settings as in the first case above sparks may be made to 
pass at will over either the spheres or needles for the multiple 
gap by varying the wave front. 

The data in Table V were obtained by applying over-voltages 
to sphere and needle gaps in multiple. The sphere gap was set 
at a given voltage, the ncedle gap was then adjusted until the 
applied impulse sparked an equal number of times between 
spheres and needles. А number of points were thus obtained. 
The waves made use of in obtaining different “ fronts ” are illus- 
trated in Figs. 15 and 17. A maximum impulse voltage was 
always taken higher than the voltage setting of the sphere so that 
discharge took place on the rising wave where the front was still 
steep. This, then, approximates a voltage wave rising along 
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TABLE V 
SPARK-OVER OF SPHERES AND NEEDLES IN MULTIPLE ON RISING WAVE 


— eet — — v r -->-—  -—9- 


Applied Spark-over voltage Time 
Impulse for these gaps at 60 {Wave front {тот zero 
(Single half ~ (max.) (average) | to sphere |° 
cycle 500 а = kv. voltage. Imp. 
kc. sine per micro- | micro- Ratio 
wave.) sec. зес. 
тах. Ку Spheres* | Needles . Needles 
212 .90 28.3 12.2 1080 0.027 2.30 
" .95 56.5 26.4 940 0.060 2.14 
ы .07 84.0 41.7 900 0.094 2.00 
s .27 113.0 53.5 850 0.132 2.10 
^ . 63 141.0 62.1 770 0.180 2.25 
” ‚20 170.0 16.0 710 0.240 2.24 
177 0.90 28.3 12.8 810 0.035 2.20 
x 1.95 56.5 28.2 790 0.071 2.00 
s 3.07 84.0 42.6 730 0.115 1.97 
Ы 4.27 113.0 54.0 660 0.170 2.10 
2 5.63 141.0 73.0 590 0.240 1.95 
107 0.90 1.05 28.3 13.1 495 0.057 2.16 
Е 1.95 2.75 56.5 31.0 430 0.131 1.82 
2 3.07 5.00 84.0 49.0 345 0.242 1.71 
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a straight line of a given slope. The sphere gap measures ap- 
proximately the discharge voltage as shown in Fig. 15. The 
actual voltage is higher. The average rate of increase is in one 
case 1080 kv. per micro-sec. Note that for this particular case 
the sphere gap and the needle gap are set at approximately 
the same linear spacing. ‘Thus, for steep enough wave fronts, 
the linear spacing determines where the discharge takes place 
for gaps in parallel, although the continuously applied spark 


TABLE VI. 


TRANSIENT CORONA 
(Single half sine wave.) 


CONCENTRIC CYLINDERS IN AIR 


Bar = 76. cm. { = 25 deg. cent. б = 1 Outer Cyl. rad. Ё = 8.8 cm. 
60 ~ tests. Impulse tests. 
Test Corona Spark- [Single half 
Calc. Test spark- |Ça —— H .--— sO over sine wave 
corona corona over A B kv.(max.)| frequency 


Ку. (max.)|kv. (max.)|kv. (max.)kv.(max.)|kv.(max.)) 1іп 10 | kilocycles 


13.4 135.0 13.8 100 

14.7 500 

15.1 900 

20.5 20.0 110.0 21.2 100 
22.0 500 

22.6 900 

31.4 31.3 49.6 32.3 100 
33.5 500 

34.2 900 

86.0 85.0 86.0 85.0 100 
87.0 500 

87.5 900 

100 98.0 98.0 99.0 100 
99.0 500 

100.0 900 


voltages vary greatly. It is even conceivable that for very steep 
wave fronts a smaller gap would be necessary for needles 
than for spheres. 


TRANSIENT CORONA AND SPARK-OVER FOR CONCENTRIC 
CYLINDER. -+ AND — TRANSIENT CORONA 
Single half wave impulses were applied between concentric 
cylinders in a dark room. "The impulse voltage was gradually 
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increased until visual corona started. The tests were conducted 
in much the same way as similar tests at 60 ~. The visual 
corona was quite definite although the impulse producing it 
in some cases reached its maximum value in approximately 
3 X 107 seconds. A difference in the appearance of the 
corona was noted with successive impulses. There ap- 


TABLE VI—Continued 


Bar 76 cm. { = 25 deg. cent. 6 = 1. Outer cylinder. R = 3.81 cm. 
60 ~ tests Impulse tests 
Wire 
Radius Corona 
r Calc. Test Test —— | Spark- 
cms. corona corona spark- A B over 
kv (max.)|kv. (max). Over kv. (max.)|kv. (max.)|kv. (max.) 
kv. (max.) 

0.0129 8.4 x n 8.5 32.0 100 
9.2 68.0 500 
9.5 “> 900 
0. 0318 12.3 12.0 49.0 13.4 14.7 33.0 100 
13.5 14.7 67.5 500 
14.5 15.0 900 
0.0573 17.2 i 40.0 17.4 18.2 35.0 100 
20.0 20.5 66.0 500 
24.0 24.7 га 900 
0.239 33.5 5% 33.0 33.4 37.1 44.7 100 
37.0 38.9 63.7 500 
37.0 103.0 900 
0.318 38.0 37.9 37.9 38.5 39.0 45.0 100 
39.5 40.0 64.0 500 
41.6 42.0 98.0 900 
0.635 49.0 48.1 48.1 49.0 49.7 50 0 100 
50.0 50.5 62.0 500 
51.6 52.0 81.0 900 
1.27 55.0 55.0 54.5 55.0 55.0 55.0 100 
56.0 56.0 57.0 500 
56.0 56.0 59.3 900 


peared to be two kinds. This should be the case, аз the wire 
should average an equal number of times positive and negative. 
The voltage at which the first appeared is in Table VI, Column A; 
the second is in Column B. The difference in voltage is not 
great and can only be detected for small wires. The corona 
appears to start at the lowest voltage when the wire is negative 
(0.0573 cm. diameter wire in 7.6 cm. суйп4ег, д 21). When the 
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wire is - the corona seems to extend out toaconsiderable extent in 
fine streamers. The visual voltages for 900-kc. impulses were — 18 
and 4-19. The60 — calculated and measured values correspond- 
ing to the impulse measured values are given in Tables VI and УП, 
and plotted in Figs. 18, 19, 20 and 21. А comparison between 
the apparent impulse and the 60 — corona voltages is best made 


TABLE VII. 
| TRANSIENT CORONA AND SPARK-OVER. 
Bar. = 76 cm. 1 = 25? C. 8 =]. 


Radius Outer Cylinder К = 8.8 ст. 


x Corona Spark-over. 
Әт £v Freq. 
Wire meas. cal. £y Kilo- Kilo- kilo- 
radius 60 ~ 60 ~ limpulse| Imp. volts volts Imp. cycles 
r kv. per | kv. per | kv. per ratio 60 ~ impulse ratio single 
cm. cm, cm. cm. (max.) lin 10 half sine 
(max.) | (max.) wave 
0.0318 | 76.0 77.0 135.0 | 100 | Зы | 100 
82.0 EE 500 
85.0 S š 900 
Tm 
0.0573 | 70.0 | 71.5 | 73.0 | 1.02 | 110.0 100 55 100 
76.0 1.06 1 9 500 
78.0 1.09 S 24 900 
2 
0.130 56.9 56.9 59.0 1.04 49.6 103 2.08 100 
61.0 1.C7 $ 
62.0 1.09 900 
0.95 40.0 40.5 40.5 1.00 86.0 108 1.26 100 
41 01 ig 24 500 
41.5 03 900 
1.425 38.4 39.0 38.2 0.98 98.0 110 1.12 100 
38.2 0.98 500 
38.6 0.99 900 


by referring to Fig. 21, where the ratios of impulse to 60 ~ volt- 
ages (impulse ratios) are plotted. The percentage difference is 
not great except for small conductors; part of the difference may 
be due to difficulty in determining the exact starting point. The 
difference increases with decreasing time of application of the 
voltage. А 60 — corona curve for a wire in a cylinder is plotted 
іп Fig. 19. The variation in the apparent strength of air with 
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the conductor radius at 60 ~ and for a single half-cycle sine 
wave 900-kc. impulse is given in Fig. 20. Comparatively small 
time lag should be expected in the first appearance of visual 
corona as it is essentially spark discharge over a short distance 
from wire to space, very similar to sphere spark-over. The 
** spark-over " may be considered as taking place from the con- 


TABLE VII—Continued 
TRANSIENT CORONA AND SPARK-OVER. 
Bar. = 76 cm. t = 259 C. $ = 1. 
Radius Outer Cylinde:. R = 3.81 ст. 


Corona Spark-over 
Wire | & 60 ~ | && 60 ~ | £r im- Kilo- Kilo- 
radius |meas.kv.| cal. kv. pulse | Impulse volts volts |Impulse Fre- 
r per cm. | per cm. | kv. per ratio 60 — impulse ratio quency 
max. тах. ст. ( тах.) lin 10 


—n À | —— | —— | cee: | ———Pr 


0.0129 | 110.0 1.01 32.0 T 1s 100 
1.11 68.0 4:3 500 
1.15 Š d 900 
я 
0.0318 | 83.0 1.03 49.0 33.0 24 100 
1.05 67.5 ee 500 
1.12 ; $ 900 
0.0573 1.01 40.0 35.0 3 100 
1.16 66.0 500 
900 
С. 239 1.00 33.9 44.7 1.32 100 
1.11 63.7 1.88 500 
103.0 3.05 900 
0.318 47.6 1.03 37.9 45.0 1.20 100 
1.05 64.0 1.70 500 
1.12 98.0 2.60 900 
0. 635 42.2 1.00 48.1 50.0 1.04 100 
1.02 62.0 1.29 500 
1.06 81.0 1.68 900 
1.270 39.4 0.99 55.0 55.0 1.00 100 
1.01 55.0 57.0 1.04 500 
.01 56.0 69.0 1.25 900 


=== — — L, HF — —í— M — M — ди 


©“ 3) 


ductor to space through the “ energy distance " or rupturing 
distance of 0.3 Vr cm. This is the finite distance over which 
air must be stressed ata gradient of 30 kv рег cm. and above 
(6 = 1) before corona can start.® 

1911, 1912, 1913. 


F. W. Peek, Jr., Dielectric Phenomena in High-Voltage Engineering, 
Chaps. III and IV. 
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The rupturing energy is small. For very small wires, where the 
field is quite irregular, the time lag becomes appreciable. 
For complete spark-over from wire to cylinder considerable 
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Fic. 18—SPARK-OVER CURVES FOR CONCENTRIC CYLINDERS IN AIR— 
R = 3.81 5 = 1.00 


energy must be expended in forming a cylinder of corona, when 
the field 1s such that corona precedes spark-over. The phe- 
nomena may be thought of roughly,as a succession of corona break 
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Fic. 19—SiIXTY ~, AND TRANSIENT CORONA CURVES FOR CONCENTRIC 
CYLINDERS IN AIR 


downs. The condenser charging current flows through the 
gradually forming corona. With a wire in a cylinder, corona 


R . : 
cannot form when P <e.” The first evidence of stress is 


——— Á——— «P =. == 
7. F. W. Peek, Jr.,—Law of Corona II,—4A. І. Е. E. Trans., 1913. 
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spark-over. Thus, there should be considerable lag when 
R ; . 

y > €or for small wires, and the impulse spark-over voltage 


should be higher than the 60 — spark-over voltage. Data in 


120 
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GRADIENT КУ/СМ. (MAX.) 


ракси, 
Fic. 20—CorRONA GRADIENT CURVES FOR CONCENTRIC CYLINDERS— 
R = 3.81 = 1.00 


Table VI and Figs. 18 and 19 show this to be the case. The 
exception is for very small wires when the 60 ~ spark-over volt- 
age becomes quite high. This is due to the grading effect of 
corona on the wire enclosed in a cylinder? There is, naturally, 
no such effect on a single impulse. 


ыы 
ымы ЕЕЕ 


Single Half Cycle Sine Wave 


CONDUCTOR RADIUS- CM. 
Fic. 21—-AVERAGE IMPULSE RATIO OF CORONA ом WIRES— 8= 1.00 


The spark-over voltages in Table VI correspond to one spark- 
over in ten impulses. There is very little difference in the volt- 
age for one discharge in a hundred applied impulses and one in 
ten ; for ten discharges in ten impulses a considerable increase in 
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voltage is required above that for one discharge in ten impulses 
for some electrodes. This is especially so with dissimilar elec- 
trodes as the difference in spark-over when the wire is + and — 
then increases this effect. The range for various gaps is given in 
Table VIII. 

In Table IX are spark voltages (1/10) for the wire, positive 
and negative. Spark-over takes place at a lower voltage when 


TABLE VIII. 
VARIATION IN SPARK DISTANCE WITH CHANGE IN RATIO OF NUMBER OF 
SPARK-OVERS TO NUMBER OF APPLIED IMPULSES 
500-Kilocycle Impulse Sine Wave. e/E = 0.43 = К 


Impulse gap Ratio No. Max. 
Single half |——_əy—_—— —ə> x —  . P M | of spark-overs Variation 
cycle applied | to No. of ар- іп 60 ~ 
impulse kv. Spacing Corresponding | pled impulses kv. setting. 
ст. 60 ~ kv. between 


1/10 and 10/10 


—— srca а | —— FT r | ————ÓOÓÓM áá— 


25-cm. sphere gap. 


20 0.80 20.0 | 1/10 2% 
20 0.75 19.5 10/10 
40 1.80 40.0 1/10 1% 
40 1.75 39.5 10/10 
80 4.10 80.0 1/10 1% 
80 4.00 79.0 10/10 


2/0 needle gap. 


20 1.35 12.0 10/20 22%* 
20 1.60 13.5 4/40 
40 2.70 22.0 20/20 
40 3.00 24.0 10/20 14.7% 
40 3.30 25.8 2/20 
80 5.40 37.0 20/20 
80 5.80 38.5 , |. 10/20 8.7% 
80 6.25 40.5 2/20 


20 117 | 10.5 10/10 


*Difference decreasing with increasing spacing. 


the wire is¥positive. The impulses used in this test were ob- 
tained by placing a point and plate at gap A. The generator 
was connected for 500 kc., but a good impulse was not obtained 
as there was somewhat of an oscillation; the general characteris- 
tics of the + and — discharge are shown, however. The spark- 
over voltages given in Table VI are the minimum ones, and are, 
therefore, for the case when the wire is positive. 
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In appearance, the + and — corona of transients seems to be 
similar to that at 60 ~. The impulse positive visual corona 
from points extends out farther than the negative in the same 


TABLE VIII.—Continued 
CONCENTRIC CYLINDERS. 
R = 3.81 cms. 
500-Kilocycle Impulse Sine Wave. 


Ratio of No. spark- Max. variation in 
Wire radius Impulse kv. overs to No. of ap- | spark-over kv. bet. 

r cm. (тах.) * plied impulses. 1/10 and 10/10 
0.0318 67.0 2/20 

83.0 10/20 32% 

99.0 20/20 г 
0.128 63.5 2.20 

79.0 10/20 30%, 

90.5 20/20 
0.239 63.0 1/10 

75.0 10/20 26% 

85.3 20/20 
0.635 61.0 2/20 

65.0 10/20 16% 

73.0 19/20 

| 

1.27 56.0 2/20 

58.2 10/20 7% 

60.3 20/20 
1.59 54.0 2/20 

55.7 10/20 4.5% 

56.5 20/20 


* 900 Kilocycles Impulse Sine Wave 


0.239 105.0 1/10 

0.635 82.0 4/40 20% 
95.0 10/20 
102.0 20/20 

1.27 55.9 2/20 
59.2 10/20 11% 
62.6 20/20 

1.59 54.3 2/20 
57.6 10/20 10% 
61.0 25/25 


manner that it does at 60 —. This is of great interest; it means 
- that with transients, as with steadily applied voltages, a consider- 
able part of the air around points must be brought up to ionic 
saturation, or brushes must form, before spark-over can result. 
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INITIAL IONIZATION 


It was expected that the degree of initial ionization in the 
vicinity of the electrodes would have a considerable effect upon 
the spark-over voltage. This was not found to be the case for 
electrodes in general. The reason was apparent after the corona 
tests were considered. Take, for instance, a small wire in a 
cylinder. Corona must form before spark-over can take place. 
It has been shown that the voltage rise above the continuously 
applied for the first appearance of corona on impulses is small. 


TABLE IX. 
POSITIVE and NEGATIVE SPARK-OVER. 
(Dissimilar Electrodes.) 


Wire in Cylinder. R = 3.81 cm. 
Voltage kv. | 
Radius — —— Per cent 
cm wire difference 
+ = 
1.27 57 57 0 
0.187 51 58.5 15 
0.0318 49.8 60.6 22 


Point and Plate. 


Spacing cm. when point is 


5.15 3.05 


Approx. 500-kilocycle wave. 


The time lag of the first appearance of corona is thus small com- 
pared to the time lag of the final spark discharges. The start 
of corona supplies greater ‘‘ initial ionization " for the final spark 
than can generally be supplied externally by the action of ultra- 
violet light, X-ray, etc. Such external means undoubtedly 
decrease the time for the first appearance of corona. This time 
is, however, generally too small to be detected, except for instance, 
in the case of very small wires. The spark-over in more or 
less uniform fields, as those around spheres, is probably affected 
by initial ionization but the total spark lag is so small that it is 
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difficult to measure. It is probable that the effect of ‘ initial 
ionization " can be detected if the voltage is applied very gradu- 
ally (a flat wave) never rising greatly above the continuously applied 
break-down voltage. This particular effect should be more pro- 
nounced where the molecular spacing becomes appreciable com- 
pared to the electrode spacing (at low density). For such a 
condition, the effect may be considerable as the percentage ioniza- 
tion supplied may approach ionic saturation. The chances of 
ions appearing between the electrodes is also greater with large 
initial ionization. 

Steep wave front impulse tests were made (6 =1) with red hot 
wire loop electrodes, points and small spheres upon which ultra- 
violet light was directed, small spheres in a tube connected to an 
ozonator, points from which 60 ~ brush discharge took place, 
etc., without appreciable difference in spark-over voltage due to 
these various means of ionization. One striking test may be 
made by setting a point gap at a given voltage and causing an 
oscillation to play continuously across it. If a sphere gap set at 
the same 60 ~ voltage as the point gap, or even at a higher volt- 
age, is suddenly placed in multiple with the point gap, the dis- 
charge will leave the point and take place across the sphere 
gap, although the point was previously ionized by the spark 
discharge. 


EFFECT oF AIR DENSITY ON TRANSIENT CORONA AND 
SPARK-OVER 


The transient corona and spark-over voltages decrease with 
decreasing air density (from ó = 1.00 to ó = 0.05) in much the 
same way as at 60~.° Fig. 22 shows the variation of 60 ~ 
corona and impulse corona (900 kc. and 100 kc.) with air density. 
A small wire is used for illustration as otherwise the curves 
practically fall together. It is probable that the apparent in- 


B. 3.02) 
278 +4 


where b = barometric pressure in cm. 
{ = temperature degrees centigrade. 
0 is the relative air density as a fraction of the density at 76 cm. pressure 
and 25 deg. cent. 
where д = 1. 
9. For method of test see Law of Corona ПТ, F. W. Peek, Jr., TRANS. 
А. Г. Е. E., 1913. 
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KILOVOLTS (MAX.) 


29100 Ke. Corona (| 


0 
0 02 04 0.6 10 
С AR DENSITY 
Fic. 22— VARIATION OF VISUAL CRITICAL CORONA VOLTAGE WITH AIR 
DENSITY—WIRE Rapius = 0.0573 см. 
TABLE Х. 


EFFECT OF AIR DENSITY ON TRANSIENT CORONA AND SPARK-OVER 
Concentric Cylinders! 


Outer cylinder radius, К = 3.08. Innercylinder, r = 0 0573 cm. 


d Corona Spark-over 
Single 
Meas Cal. half 
60 — 60 ~ |Impulse | Impulse 60 ~ | Impulse | Impulse sine 
kv. ` kv. kv. ratio 6 Ку. Ку. ratio ë freq. 
max. max. max. max. max. kilo- 
cycles 
2.8 2.75 3.5 1.27 0.064 . 10.7 0.064 100 
4.8 4.80 5.5 1.15 0.160] 7.0 13.0 1.86 0.160 * 
6.0 5.95 6.65 1.13 0.248! 9.3 15.5 1.67 0.248 s 
7.6 7.57 8.4 1.10 0.330| 11.0 17.5 1.59 0.330 қ 
11.6 11.60 12.7 1.09 0.630} 16.6 27.3 1.65 0.630 3 
14.4 14.40 15.5 1.07 0.847| 20.2 30.2 1.50 0.847 s 
16.2 16.20 17.2 1.06 1.00 | 22.5 31.9 1.42 1.000 4 
2.6 2.58 4.0 1.55 0.051 ix 28.5 ae 0.040; 900 
4.8 4.86 6.5 1.34 0.166; 5.0 31.0 6.2 0.085 ы 
7.6 7.60 10.1 1.32 0.333| 7.5 37.0 4.94 0.173 а 
9.5 9.50 12.1 1.28 0.465! 13.3 47.0 3.54 0.440 4 
13.5 13.30 16.3 1.23 0.765| 15.8 53.0 3.35 0.590 ы 
16.2 16.20 20.0 1.23 1.00 | 18.8 60.0 3.19 0.765 ы 
22.5 67.5 3.00 1.00 * 


1. Tests made in a metal-lined glass tube. 
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crease in the strength of air for transients may be taken care of 
in the law for the visual gradient as follows: 


0.308 


‚ = 000 [1 Мру tram 
B - (+ Bs 


)® (х) (19) 


у, реге a is the steepness of the impulse. Тһе impulse ratio in- 
creases with decreasing air density. See Table X. 


TABLE Х--Соп inued 


| Corona Spark-over. 
| | 
| Impulse Single ' 
‚ Meas. Cal. Impulse?! ratio 60 ~ Impulse half | 
260 ~ 60 ~ kv mea- 6 тах. | Impulse ratio 6 sine | 
Ку. |Ку. тах. | тах. sured meas. kv. meas. kilo- | 
max. |# = 94 values. values. cycles. | 
| | | 
| Out cylinder radius, R = 3.08cm. Inner cylinder, r = 0.635 cm. | 
7.3 7.7 8.5 1.16 10.127 7.3 8.5 1.16 0.127 100 
130 13.0 14.9 1.14 (0 253 | 13.0 14.9 1.14 0.253 is 
15 0 15.3 16.6 1.11 /|0.309 | 15.0 16 6 1.11 0.309 " 
17.0 16.8 18.3 1.08 10.350 | 17.0 18.3 1.08 0.350 s 
| 24.0 23.8 24.5 1 02 05351240 24.5 1.02 0.535 S 
29 0 29.0 28 9 100 |0702 | 29.0 28 9 1.00 0 702 ы 
34 5 35.5 34 5 100 |0563 | 34.5 34 5 1.00 0.863 s 
| 39.0 40.3 40.5 1.03 11 002 | 39.0 40.5 1.03 1.002 s 
Outer Cylinder radius, R = 3.08 cm. Inner Cylinder, r = 0.635 ст. 
3.5 3.9 8.6 2.46 0.049| 3.5 20.3 5.80 0.039] 900 
, 90 9.8 11.9 1.31 0.105, 9.0 25.0 2.48 0.165 “ 
(34 0 |141 173 | 123 [0250 140 | 305 | 218 | 0280. < | 
| 21.2 21.2 22-5 1.07 0 462| 21.3 37 6 1.77 0.462 * | 
| 262 | 263 28.0 1.06 | 0 604 26.0 43.5 1.67 | 0.604] * | 
32 0 32 2 35 6 1 01 0 773| 32.0 48.5 1.52 0.773 ? 
| зоо | 40.3 40.3 | 1.00 |100 |390 | 525 | 1.34 |[100| <“ 
| | 
2. Corona and spark-over practically coincident. 6 = Relative air density. 
3.92 b 
273 +1 


3. Measured 60 ~ corona values were used in determining the impulse ratio. The cal- 
culated values are only approximate as it was difficult to exactly center the 0.635 cm. rod. 


The 60 ~ and impulse spark-over voltages for a wire in a cylin- 
der are shown in Fig. 23. The data are given in Table X. The 
impulse ratio for spark-over increases with decreasing pressure. 

Spark-over-air density data for needle gaps are given in Table 
XI. It is difficult to get consistent results with needle gaps 
enclosed in a tube on account of the corona before spark-over. 
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Spark-over vs. air density curves for sphere gaps are given in 
Figs. 24 and 25. The impulse curves follow closely the 60 ~ 
curves. The impulse ratio is very nearly unity over a great 
range of 6. Spheres, therefore, within the limit prescribed for 


100 

` 6.0 

“ы meme Г 
ж 4.0 — 900 Ke. 
TEM - 
19и Р 
8 йі ce cl a 9 
x 


40 10 4 
@ б ШИШЕ И dd 
ЖЕР 
= s 


3 


04 0.6 0. 
6 AIR DENSITY 
Fic. 23—VARIATION OF SPARK-OVER WITH AIR DENSITY; WIRE IN CYLIN- 
DERS. R = 3.08 см.; r = 0.0573 см. 


TABLE XI. 
EFFECT OF AIR DENSITY ON TRANSIENT SPARK-OVER BETWEEN 
NEEDLES.! 
Spacing cm. Impulse kv. | 60 — kv. Impulse! |Single half sine 
8 тах. тах. ratio kilocycles 
5 ст 1.00 102.0 54.0 1.89 500 
g 0.85 99.0 53.5 1.85 a 
= 0.74 94.5 53.0 1.78 е 
s 0.66 90.0 52.5 1.72 » 
A 0.50 77.5 51.0 1.52 кі 
и 0.38 64.2 49.2 1.31 " 
ыл 0.27 48.7 48.0 1.01 " 
= p.16 33.8 45.0 0.76 ^ 
s 0.05 14.2 uh ы 
3 ст. 0.16 15.8 22.2 0.71 500 
* 0.44 35.7 30.5 ` 1.17 * 
Ы 0.64 43.7 32.5 1.34 т 
š 0.74 48.0 33.5 1.43 а 
Ы 0.79 50.0 33.8 1.48 x 
т 1.00 54.0 34.0 1.58 ü 


Tests made in glass tube. 
1. These results are quite erratic, probably due to the effect of the brushes playing on 
the enclosing walls of the glass cylinder. For this reason accuracy is not claimed. 


testing may be used to measure transient voltages over a wide 
a and 6 range without correction to the 60 ~ curve.” It is 
10. For method of obtaining low air density see '' Effect of Altitude 


on the Spark-over of Leads, Insulators and Bushings.” . F. W. Peek, Jr., 
А. I. E. E.,TRANs., 1914. 
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probable that the expression for apparent strength of air around 
spheres should be modified for transient voltages as follows: 


)+ (=) (13) 


ом 
Vô R $ (а) 


ГА = gô (1 + 


3 
= 
Ë 
Š 
те E 
0. 
6 
Fic. 24—SPARK-OVER OF 2.54-см. SPHERES AT Low AIR DENSITIES— 
SPACING = 1.27 см. 


ф (a) has, however, no appreciable effect over the practical 
testing range. 

The variation of the spark-over voltage of insulators with air 
density is shown in Figs. 26, 27 and 28. For a smooth insulator 


— ie Я аа 

» LLorem |- 
Š 1.1 ав 760 Cycle T 
5 990 —— 
P е ЕЕЕ я 'Impulse Ratio 
5 > 

а 


0.4 0.6 0.8 

6 RELATIVE DENSITY 

Fic. 25--5ІХТҮ-Сүсі,Е AND IMPULSE ARC-OVER AT LOW AIR DENSITIES 
12.5-см. SPHERES—GAP = 7.6 см. 


(Fig. 26) the impulse ratio is very nearly unity and does not 
change over the practical range. For insulators with petticoats 
and corrugations, the impulse ratio is high and increases with 
decreasing air density. 
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From a consideration of the above data it is seen that the 
transient spark-over impulse ratio does not change greatly with 
air density, where the field is fairly uniform so that corona does 
not precede spark-over. Where the field is such that it is neces- 
sary for corona to form in the path of the arc, the impulse ratio 


"s = 
š ° EA 
З 221 Impulse Ratio 
< 100 @]0|——-— ^r 
eo 
= 
= 
9 
5 во 
2 


0.4 06 08 
6 RELATIVE DENSITY 
Fic. 26—S1xtTy-CycLE AND IMPULSE ARC-OVER AT Low AIR DENSITIES 


becomes considerably higher at low air densities than it is at 
high air densities. The corona impulse ratio increases with 
decreasing air density; for large wircs it is only appreciable for 
small values of 6; it may he considerable for small wires. The 
difference between the 60 ~ and impulse spark-over and corona 


140 


B 


KILOVOLTS. ARCOVER 
8 


0.4 06 0.8 
Ê RELATIVE DENSITY 
Fic. 27—S1xTY-CYCLE AND IMPULSE ARC-OVER AT Low AIR DENSITIES 


voltages always increases with decreasing time of application. 

The density tests shown in Figs. 22, 23 and 24, were made in 
glass tubes. The tubes were “aired ой” after each test. 
It did not, however, seem to make any considerable difference 
whether or not this was done. At lower air densities this may 
make considerable difference, as the initial ionization may then 
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become a large percentage of ionic saturation. The chance of 
ions getting between the electrodes also depends upon the initial 
ionization. The tests shown in Figs. 25, 26, 27 and 28 were 
made in a large wooden cask. 


IMPULSE SURFACE SPARK-OVER—IMPULSE SPARK-OVER OF 
INSULATORS 


If a dielectric, such as glass or porcelain, is placed between 
electrodes, arcs due to impulse voltages generally follow the 
surface. For smooth dielectrics the impulse ratio is nearly 
unity, even when the surface is fairly long and the fields not uni- 
form. This is illustrated in a practical way in Fig. 26. 

Where the surface has corrugations, petticoats, etc., the arc, 
generally, still follows the surface. The impulse ratio is, how- 


— | 
x Impulse Test (200 Кс.) 


A^ бо Cycle Test 


U^». | 
Impulse Ratio 


KILOVOLTS ARCOVER 


0.4 0.6 0.8 
С RELATIVE DENSITY 
Fic. 28—SixTY-CYCLE AND IMPULSE ARC-OVER AT Low AIR DENSITIES 


ever, higher, that 1s, greater time is required to cause spark over. 
See Figs. 27 and 28. For the insulator shown in Fig. 28 the 
impulse ratio at 6 = 1 (sea level) is 1.44. The 60 ~ spark-over 
voltage is 100 kv.; the impulse spark-over voltage is 144 kv. 
At ó = 0.8 (6000 ft. elevation) the impulse ratio is 1.75. 

The time of spark increases when the field 1s such that corona 
must form in the path of the arc and when the length of surface 
is increased by corrugation. 

As would be expected, the spark-over voltage of a given insu- 
lator varies with the polarity of the cap or pin. The test made 
on a pin type insulator and given in Table XII illustrates this. 

Note that the 1/10 spark-over voltage corresponds to the (+) 
spark-over, and the 10/10 to the ( —) spark-over. This would be 
expected. Impulse spark-over general takes place at the 
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lowest voltage, or in the shortest time, when the electrode 


which is surrounded by the densest field is (+). 


In the above 


case, the porcelain is subjected to greater stress when the cap 


EFFECT OF POLARITY ON INSULATOR SPARK-OVERS. 


is (—). 
TABLE XII. 
200 kc. 
60 — Impulse spark-over kv. 


varying polarity 
max. 


spark-over kv. 
max. 


98 1 spark over in 108 
10 impulses 
10 spark overs in 134 


10 impulses 


Impulse spark-over kv. 
predetermined polarity. 
max. 


Сар - 
130 


Сар + 
108 


When а surface is placed between electrodes in a uniform field, 
or along a line of force, the 60 ~ spark-over voltage is lowered 


by true surface leakage. 
impulse voltages. 


This is not generally the case with 
The impulse spark-over voltage of an insula- 


tor is often not greatly changed by rain, although the wet 60 ~ 


TABLE XIII. 
IMPULSE SPARK-OVER OF SUSPENSION INSULATORS WET AND DRY. 


60 ~ arc-over 


100 kc. impulse 500 kc. impulse 


arc-over arc-over 


— — a | | — O | —— | meee | —— | eT 


Ins Type 
No. (max.) 
Dry Wet 
A Two piece sus- 112 72 
pension with pet- 
ticoats. 
B Two piece sus. 116 70 


pension with pet- 
ticoatg. 


Dry Wet Dry Wet 
118 114 165 162 
128 125 172 168 


spark-over voltage may be 60 per cent of the dry spark-over 


voltage. See Table XIII. 


SMALL SPACINGS OR AIR FILMS 
At spacings smaller than the energy distance the apparent 


strength of air increases. 


For sphere gaps this apparent increase 
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in the strength of air starts when the spacing is less than 0.54 
VR cm." The apparent strength of air at small spacings also 
increases for transient voltages; the increase, however, seems to 
be at a greater rate, as shown in Fig. 29, by the more rapid rise 
іп the gradient with decreasing spacing. Data are given in Table 
XIV. The apparent strengths at 60 ~ and for impulses are 
represented by the corresponding tabulated gradients. These 
are the maximum gradients at the surface of the spheres. 
The impulse ratio is also tabulated. The low impulse voltages 
were obtained by connecting the gap across only part of the 
resistance. The results should be fairly accurate. 


iei BEES RE DECRE Я DRUG 


240 


GRADIENT KV /CM. (MAX.) 
š 


1.2 1.6 2.0 2.4 2.8 
SPACING-CM. 


Fic. 29—STRENGTH OF AIR FILMS—BETWEEN 6.25 см. DIAMETER 
SPHERES; $ = 1 


EFFECT OF TRANSIENT VOLTAGES ON OIL 


It has been shown that for continuously applied voltages the 
mechanism of break-down in oil is very similar to that of air, 
and similar laws аге obeyed.'? Greater energy is required, how- 


11. F. W. Peek, Jr..—Law of Corona III., A. I. E. E, TRANs., 1913. 

12. F. W. Peek, Jr.,——High Voltage Engineering, Journal, Franklin 
Institute— December, 1914. 

F. W. Peek, Jr.,—'' Dielectric Phenomena in High Voltage Engineer- 
ing " Chapter 6, page 163. 

Р. W. Peek, Jr.,—Law of Spark-over and ' Corona ” in Oil. General 
Electric Review— August, 1915. s 
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ever, to rupture oil than air. There should, therefore, be а 
comparatively greater difference between the continuously 
applied and impulse voltages, that is, the impulse ratios should 
be higher than for air. 


IMPULSE RATIOs IN OIL 


In Table XV аге 60 ~ and impulse spark-over voltages for. 
disks, needles and spheres. In part of these tests the wave was 
only approximately known; on account of the high voltages 
necessary it was outside of the limits of the apparatus. It was 


TABLE XIV. 
TRANSIENT SPARK-OVER VOLTAGES AT SMALL SPACINGS. 
(Between 6.25 cm. diameter spheres. ë = 1.) 


60 ~ 100 kc. impulse 900 kc. impulse 

Spark-over 

Spacing Volts Gradient Gradient Gradient 
cm. max. пах. Volts. | kv. рег | Impulse | Volts kv. per | Impulse 

kv. Ку.регст. kv. cm. ratio kv. cm. ratio 
0.0025 0.50 196 0.78 305.0 1.57 0.81 325.0 1.64 
0.0051 0.73 143 1.23 242.0 1.69 1.10 216.0 1.51 
0.0076 0.90 118 1.70 212.0 1.80 1.78 235 0 1.98 
0.0102 1.07 105 2.11 207.0 1.98 2.18 215.0 2.04 
0.0127 1.17 92 2.44 192.0 2.08 2.55 200.0 2.18 
0.025 1.52 60 4.50 178.0 2.95 5.00 198.0 3.04 
0.051 2.62 52 6.15 122.0 2.35 8.50 168.0 3.25 
0.102 4.62 46 5.75 87.0 1.90 12.80 126.0 2.77 
0.25 9.77 40 14.90 61.0 1.52 21.50 84.1 2.20 
0.51 17.50 36 22.50 46.0 1.28 28.50 56.0 1.63 
1.27 39.20 35 42.00 37.0 1.06 47.00 37.0 1.20 
1.90 57.50 35 57.50 35.0 1.00 62.50 36.0 1.09 
2.54 88.50 35 88.50 35.0 1.00 90.00 35.0 1.02 


Accuracy of impulse voltages best above 5 kv. 


approximately equivalent to a half cycle of a 230-Кс. wave. 
Between disks 0.5 cm. apart the impulse ratio is 3, whereas in 
air it is very nearly unity for the same spacing. Between needles 
at 4-cm. spacing, the impulse ratio is 3. For the same spacing 
and same impulse in air it is 1.25, that is, the voltage rise in oil 
is 200 per cent,-in air 25 per cent. It will be noted that there 
is a considerable increase in voltage, or a high impulse ratio, for 
spheres. For sphere gaps іп air the impulse ratio increases when 
the spacing is less than 0.54 WR cm.; the increase is quite rapid 
when the spacing is less than 0.27 VR cm. In oil the “ energy 
distance " or rupturing distance is 2 VR cm. А considerable 
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increase should, therefore, be expected in oil when the spacing 
is limited to less than 4 VR cm. аз was the case in this test. 
It is probable that the impulse ratio is quite appreciable for 


TABLE XV. 
IMPULSE AND 60 ~ BREAKDOWN VOLTAGES IN OIL. 


Impulse ratio 


Spacing 60 — Impulse Tmpulse same spacing f 
cm. kv. тах. kv. тах. ratio oil in air. 
Mau MEC C T cx с ае — ee | 
| 
0.5 | 566 | 170 | 300 | ВЕ lApprox. 230 Кс. 


x Between disks 2.5 cm. diameter 
| Between Needles. 


1 50 103 2.00 у 
2 69 157 2.20 1.20 Approx. 230 Ес. 
3 89 233 2.60 1.21 
4 108 321 3.00 1.25 | 
2.54-cm. Spheres—Small Spacings. 
Spacing less than 4 v К.) 
0.25 70 160 2.30 ix 
0.50 100 245 2 2.45 us Approx.230 kc. . 
0.70 115 270 2.35 52) 
1.00 140 285 2.05 Б | 
TABLE XV—Continued 
IMPULSE AND 60 ~ BREAKDOWN VOLTAGES IN OIL. 
Between 2/0 Needles. 
! Needle 60 ~ врагК-оуег Impulse Impulse f 
| spacing cm. kv. (тах.) kv. ratio 
0.32 28.0 36.5 1.30 100 kc. 
0.04 40.0 70.0 1.75 (single half sine 
1.27 63.0 128.5 2.04 wave.) 
1.70 74.0 175.0 2.37 
2.00 81.0 m 
3.00 104.0 ni 
0.20 20.0 36.0 1.80 500 kc. 
0.32 28.0 64.0 2.30 (single 
0.42 31.5 92.0 2.92 half sine 
0.56 37.0 121.5 3.29 (wave.) 


sphere gaps in oil even when the spacing is not limited. 
Results are also given, at somewhat lower voltages, where the 
waves are accurately known. See Fig. 30. Higher breakdown 
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voltages for impulses result partly because moisture particles 
do not have time to line up. 


COMPARISON OF THE EFFECTS OF HIGH FREQUENCY, 60 ~ 
AND IMPULSE VOLTAGES 


It is interesting to compare the effect on oil for continuously : 


applied voltage (60~), high frequency voltage from an alternator, 
high-frequency oscillatory voltages, and single impulse voltages. 
Such a comparison is givenin Table XVI. These data show how 
necessary it is to state the kind of “ high frequency." There is 
not a great difference in the breakdown voltage for the single 


227254215525: 
ШЕРІ КІШ 
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Fic. 30—TRANSIENT SPARK-OVER OF 2/0 NEEDLES IN No.6 TRANSIL 
| OIL; TEMPERATURE 25 DEG. CENT. 


impulse, and for the damped oscillation with wave trains follow- 
ing one another at the rate of 120 per second. The breakdown 
voltage for continuously applied high frequency from an alter- 
nator is much lower than the 60 ~ breakdown voltage. Here the 
effect of each half-cycle is cumulative, and there is great local 
heating. 


EFFECT OF TRANSIENT VOLTAGES ON SOLID INSULATION 


STRENGTH VS. TIME OF APPLICATION 


In air and oil there is very little loss for continuously applied 
direct current or 60 ~ alternating current, until the gradient 
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is somewhere high enough to cause a local breakdown in the 
form of corona or brushes. As heating due to losses is not an 
important factor the 60 ~ (max.) and d-c. breakdown voltages 
are practically thesame. For air, even at fairly high frequencies, 
the breakdown voltage is not appreciably changed if the elec- 
trodes are smooth." There is appreciable loss in solid insulation 
as soon as voltage is applied. Heating decreases the dielectric 
strength. А considerable part of the voltage-time curve is thus 
greatly affected by heating, especially at high frequency. 

The data in Table XVII give an example of a voltage-time 
curve. See Fig. 31. The values from “ infinite ” time to 1/100 
second were obtained at 60 ~. The data for the smaller values 
of time were obtained by impulse. It is probable that heating 


TABLE XVI. 


COMPARATIVE STRENGTH OF OIL FOR HIGH-FREQUENCY, IMPULSE, 
OSCILLATORY, AND 60-CYCLE VOLTAGES 


(Transil oil between flat disk terminals, square edges. 2.5 cm. diameter 
dia.; 0.25 cm. space.) 


Break-down Gradients. 


Single impulse sine | Damped oscillations | High-frequency al. 
60 cycle kv. per cm. shape corresponding | train frequency 120 | ternator 90 kilo- 
to 200 kilocycles. per second. Fre- cycles. 
kv. per cm. max. | quency 200 kilocycles| kv. per cm. max. 
kv. рег cm. тах. 


max. 


170 390 300 67. 


is not an appreciable factor for values of time less than 60 seconds, 
on the 60 ~ test. 

The general law (14) is followed by all solid insulations for 
low-frequency sine wave voltages and time of application from 
o time to about 1/100 of a second. When voltages are ap- 
plied for shorter time, by impulse, the apparent strength does 
not increase as rapidly with decreasing time, as equation (14) 
and Fig. 31 indicate. The small time limit depends upon the 
insulation. This seems to be due to the shattering effect of 
high over-voltages. When very high impulse voltages are 
applied, for instance, to porcelain tubes, these tubes may be 
completely shattered. Equation (14) is, however, useful in 
design at low frequencies over the above range. It should be 


13. For a more complete discussion see, F. W. Peek, Jr.,— Dielectric 
Phenomena in High Voltage Engineering. Chapters III, IV, VI and VII. 
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noted that T in seconds times frequency is a count of the num- 
ber of cycles that the voltage is applied. 


оз 
| 


g. ( 1 + vr) kv. per cm. max mum. (14) 


Where g = rupturing gradient. 
g, = constant for the insulation = breakdown gradient 
for o time. 
а = constant of insulation. 
T = time in micro-seconds. 
Both g, and a vary with the material, thickness tem- 
perature, ефс.1* 


TABLE XVII. 
STRENGTH vs. TIME OF APPLICATION. 
| Time Maximum Maximum 
sec. Micro-seconds kilovolt puncture. £v Ку. per ст. 


| x æ | 32.8 155 
| 60 60 000 000 | 37.5 180 
1. 1 000 000 49.3 235 
| ° 0.1 100 000 61.0 290 
| 0.01 10 000 85.0 405 
0.001 . 1 000 113.0 540 
| 0.0001 100 196* 935* 
0.00001 10 310* 1480* 


14 layers of impregnated paper between concentric cylinders. К = 0.67 ст.. ғ = 


0.36 cm. 
е 
g = В 
r log, F 


*Calculated. 


For the insulation given in Table XVII, 
g, = 155 
а = 15.8 


EFFECT OF TRANSIENT, HIGH-FREQUENCY AND 60-CYCLE 
VOLTAGES 


There is a greater difference in the breakdown voltages of 
solid insulations under different conditions, than for oil and air. 
This is so because of the high losses, etc., 1n solid insulation.!5 

14. For a more complete discussion see, Е. W. Peek, Jr.,—'' Dielectric 


Phenomena in High Voltage Enginecring." Chapter VII. 
15. ibid. 


“. 4 a... 
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This difference is illustrated in Table XVIII. The impulse 
ratio for solid insulations seems to be of the same order as for 
oil, but in general slightly higher. The ‘‘ one-minute " 60 ~ 
test is used to obtain the impulse ratios in Table XVIII. The 
importance of specifying the sort of “high frequency" and meth- 
od in making tests is obvious. 


CUMULATIVE EFFECT OF OVER-VOLTAGES OF STEEP WAVE FRONT 


If impulse voltages higher than the continuously applied break- 
down voltages are applied to oil and air, local ruptures which do 


For velues of time greater than 0.01 Sec. tests made 
at 60^ . For Shorter times,- by Impulse. 
| Points measured values | 
| 


| Curve calculated from 
A E3250 ВК Max. 
амы SPEED йк 


0.4 0.8 1.2 1.6 20 x 108 
TIME MICRO SECONDS 


—— —— 


— — z =? = LÁ +- 
'Plotted logarithmically to obtain eqation 
1 


юв „(Е -32.8) 


о 
Фь 


8 12 16 24 
log, ПМЕ MICRO SECONDS 


Fic. 31—PuvNcTURE VOLTAGE VS. TIME 


14 layers of impregnated paper between concentric cylinders. K = 0.67 cm.;r = 0.36 cm. 


not result in breakdown may take place. The local breakdown 
is automatically repaired by an inflow of new oil or air; the effects 
of the impulses are not cumulative unless they follow one another 
in succession at a very rapid rate, as high frequency from an al- 
ternator, or oscillations with high wave train frequency. 

Voltages greatly in excess of the 60 ~ puncture voltage may 
also be applied to solid insulation without complete rupture if 
the time of application 1$ of sufficiently short duration. Such 
voltages injure the insulation by local shattering, cracking or 
tearing. Each additional impulse adds to this. For a very 
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high over-voltage such materials as porcelain may be badly 
shattered by a single impulse. A sufficient number will cause 
breakdown; the effect is cumulative even if the time intervals 


TABLE XVIII. 


COMPARATIVE INSULATION STRENGTH FOR HIGH-FREQUENCY, IMPULSE, 
OSCILLATION AND 60-CYCLE VOLTAGES. 


Temperature 30 deg. cent. 


: | Damped oscilla- | Single impulse 
High frequency |tion. Train freq. | sineshape, cor-| Imp. | Thick 


60 cycles. (alternator) 120 sec. responding to | ratio | ness | Lay- 
90,000 cycles. 200,000 cycles. | half cycle of cm. ers. 
200,000 cy. 
kv. per cm. kv. per ст. Ку. рег ст. Ку. рег ст. 
(тах.) (max.) (тах.) (тах.) 
Rapid- Rapidly Rapidiy 
ly ap- | 1 min.|applied.|1 min. |applied | 1 min. 
plied. 


Transil Oil between Flat Terminals—Square Edge. 
2.5 cm. diameter—0.25 cm. space. 


170 | 67. | 300 | 390 | 2.10| 0.25| 1 
Oiled Pressboard. 
10 cm. diameter Square Edge Disks in Oil. 
355.0| 310. 95.0 72.0 | 370. 290. 720 2.3 | 0.25| 1 
395.0| 370. 61.0 41.0 | 420. 240. қ 0.50) 2 
25.0 17.60 1.50| 3 
Varnished Cloth. 
10 cm. diameter Square Edge Disks in Oil. 
530. | 465.0! 195.0 | 176.0 px 19 1080. 2.261 0.06] 2 
420. | 310.0| 135.0 | 100.0 550 560 780. 2.50| 0.15| 5 
420. | 310.0| 100.0 73.0 490 410 700. 2.25| 0.25| 8 
330. | 275.0 2s ҰЗ 410 305 600. 2.20| 0.36| 12 


"Rapidly applied ” voltage brought to puncture value іп а few seconds. 


between applications are very great. For continuously ap- 
plied high frequency or high train frequency, the high loss 
masks all other effects and causes low-voltage breakdown. 
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One example of the cumulative effect of impulses with long time 
intervals between applications is given in Table XIX. If the 
impulses are of still shorter duration a greater number are re- 
quired to cause break-down at a given voltage. Insulations 
and line insulators are often gradually destroyed in this way. 


TABLE ХХ. 


CUMULATIVE EFFECT OF OVER-VOLTAGES OF STEEP WAVE FRONT 
VOLTAGES ON SOLID INSULATIONS. 


(Oiled pressboard 0.32 cm. thick between parallel plates; 100 kc. sine impulse.) 


Kv. maximum of Number to cause 
applied impulse. breakdown. 
ы 100 © 
140 100 
150 16 
155 2 
165 1 


Rapidly applied break-down at 60 ~ 100 kv. тах. 


If a very high voltage is applied, for instance, to a line insula- 
tor the number of applications to cause breakdown will depend 
upon the nature of the spark-over path through the air, and the 
shapes of the caps and pin. To imitate this place a piece of oil 
pressboard between flat disks and find the number of high-voltage 
impulses to cause puncture when the 
То impulse Generator | electrodes are shunted, (1) by a needle 
air gap, (2) Бу а sphere air gap, set at 
the same 60 ~ voltages. See Fig. 32. 
These data show in a striking way the 
relatively small lag of the sphere. When 
the electrodes were shunted by a sphere, 
break-down did not take place in 300 
applications; when shunted by points 
with the same 60 ~ setting as the 

Shunt Gap spheres, breakdown occurred on a single 
Fic. 32 application. 


SOME PRACTICAL ILLUSTRATIONS 


In practise, lightning often discharges across a large spacing 
between busbars, line insulators, etc., in preference to gaps which 
have a much lower 60 ~ setting. The reason for this is now 
apparent. As ап example, a flat busbar has a 60 ~ spark-over 
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voltage of 100 kv., while a point gap, shunting it, has a 60 ~ 
spark-over voltage of 50 kv. If the 60 ~ voltage is gradually 
increased to 50 kv. a sp ark-over will take place across the points. 
If, however, lightning causes the voltage to increase along a 
wave equivalent to a single half-cycle of a 900-kc. wave with a 
120-kv. maximum voltage, spark-over will occur across the bus- 
bars. This can be seen by reference to Fig. 10 or by calculation 
from equation (8). The point gap impulse spark-over voltage, 
for a 60 ~ setting of 50 kv., is 127 kv. The field is approxi- 
mately uniform around the busbars, and the spark-over voltage 
remains at approximately 100 Еу. The points must be subjected 
to the voltage during the time that it increases from 50 
kv., to 127 kv. The points аге “ slow." Thus, the 60 ~ spark- 
over voltage does not in general indicate the transient spark- 


TABLE XX. 
CUMULATIVE EFFECT OF IMPULSES. 


Insulation between electrodes and shunted by gap. as in Fig. 32. Approx. 230 kc. impulse. 
Pressboard 0.32 cm. thick. 60 — puncture voltage 100 kv. max. Single impulse puncture 
voltage 140 kv. max. 


Shunt across Impulse applicd 60 — sctting of Number of impulscs 
electrodes. max. kv. shunt gap (max.) to puncture. 
No shunt........... m 
No spark-over...... | 9 | 
Blunt points.......... 350 120 1 
Spheres..... ........ 350 120 300 no puncture 


over. Two gaps may be set at widely different 60 ~ voltages. 
A transient voltage high enough to spark over either gap will 
select the one set at the highest voltage if that gap requires the 
least time under the circumstances. | 

Lightning travels along a transmission line at the rate of 3X 105 
meters per second. Thus a wave one kilometer in length passes 
a given point іп 3.3X 10-6 seconds or in 3.3 micro-seconds. By 
referring to Fig. 12 it can be seen that a wave of the above length 
might easily pass by a needle gap before discharge could take 
place. Ап insulator similar to the one shown in Fig. 26 would 
readily spark over if the voltage were high enough. Corona would 
also form on the transmission line due to this wave and would 
help dissipate it to some extent. Damage might be done to line 
insulators as illustrated in Tables XIX and XX. 

Various other practical applications of these data may be made. 


— < оғ. “R 
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THE GENERAL LAWS OF BREAKDOWN OF DIELECTRICS 
BY TRANSIENT VOLTAGES 


AIR AND OTHER GASEOUS DIELECTRICS 


Energy is required to rupture dielectrics; this introduces a 
time lag. Thus, on account of this time lag, when voltage is 
applied at a very rapid rate, as by an impulse, spark-over does 
not occur when the continuously applied breakdown voltage is 
reached. The voltage ‘‘ overshoots " this value during the time 
rupture is taking place. This excess, or rise, in voltage is greater 
the greater the rate of application. 

If the voltage between electrodes is increased very gradually, 
never appreciably exceeding the minimum breakdown voltage, 
a very long time may elapse before breakdown occurs. If the 
field is fairly uniform a slight change in the conditions as initial 
ionization, or very small increase in voltage, may reduce this 
time from “ infinite " to small finite time. The rise in voltage 
is not generally measurable for continuously applied voltages and 
the lag is, therefore, not noticed. The energy to rupture and, 
therefore, the required voltage rise and time depend upon the 
nature of the dielectric, the dielectric field, the shape and spacing 
of the electrodes, initial ionization, the rate at which the voltage 
is applied, etc., as follows: (For formulas see text above.) 

1. If animpulse voltage rising at a given definite rate is applied 
between two electrodes spark-over will not take place when this 
voltage reaches the minimum continuously applied break-down 
voltage, but a finite time later. During this time the voltage 
has risen to some higher value before spark-over occurs. The 
ratio of the impulse spark-over voltage to the continuously ap- 
plied spark-over voltage is termed the ‘‘ impulse ratio "'; the time 
interval between these voltages has been termed the “‘ lag." 

2. For a given rate of increase of voltage the rise above the 
continuously applied and, therefore, the impulse ratio and lag, 
is greater, the greater the non-uniformity of the field around the 
electrodes. For greatly non-uniform fields corona must always 
form in a space around the electrodes before spark-over can take 
place; energy must be expended in ionizing this space before the 
spark starts. For uniform and fairly uniform fields spark-over 
takes place without preliminary corona formation. For elec- 
trodes in general, non-uniformity of the field increases with the 
spacing. Impulse ratio and lag, therefore, also increase with in- 
creasing spacing. Іп illustration of the above: for a given steep 
wave the lag of a needle gap may be so great that double the 
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continuously applied voltage is reached before spark-over occurs; 
the lag of a sphere is comparatively so small that the rise in volt- 
age may be only one or two per cent. 

3. For a given gap the rise, or excess, in the impulse spark- 
over voltage above the continuously applied voltage increases 
with the rate of application of the voltage. For the steeper 
wave fronts the breakdown voltages are higher, but the time 
lag is less; less time is required to cause breakdown at the higher 
average voltages. If the impulse is not steep the voltage rise 
is not great, but the lag may be comparatively long. The lag 
and voltage rise for a given gap are thus not constant but are depend- 
ent upon the rate of application of voltage; breakdown 1s a matter 
of energy. If the rate of increase of voltage is great enough spark- 
over tends to be governed by linear spacing. 

4. Corona is essentially spark-over from a conductor to space 
through the energy distance. (0.3V7 cm. for wire.) The lag 
of corona for impulse is thus small for large wires and in the order 
of that of sphere spark-over; for small wires, on account of the 
great non-uniformity of the field, the corona lag becomes ap- 
preciable and apparent by a rise in the impulse critical voltage. 

5. Whether the degree of initial ionization in general measur- 
ably changes the rise in the impulse spark-over voltage over 
the continuously applied spark-over voltage for a given pair of 
electrodes seems to depend, to a great extent, upon whether 
the corona lag is measurable or apparent by a rise in voltage. 
Usually the corona lag is not measurable or appreciable com- 
pared to the lag of the final spark-over. Corona once formed 
supplies the initial “ ionization ” for the final spark. The effect 
of initial ionization is then generally not great, but may be so 
under certain conditions. 

6. Impulse spark-over and corona voltages decrease with de- 
creasing air desnity. The impulse ratio, however, increases 
with decreasing air density. It is probable that at very low 
air densities very high voltages are required to cause spark-over. 

7. For dissimilar electrodes impulse spark-over takes place 
at the lowest voltage when the electrode in the densest field 
is positive. Corona appears to start at the lowest voltage on 
a small wire when the wire is negative. For uniform and fairly 
uniform fields a difference between + and — rupturing volt- 
ages cannot be detected. 

8. When the spacing is less than the energy distance, 0.54 V/ R 
cm. for spheres) the lag increases. 


i. . ieee amsa _ 
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9. The lag for spark-over on smooth dielectric surfaces is 
very small, but becomes greater as corrugations are added. 
The transient spark-over voltage is less affected by true surface 
“leakage " than the 60 ~ spark-over voltage. 


OIL AND LIQUID INSULATIONS 


The transient breakdown voltages for oil follow much the 
same laws given above for air. The energy and, therefore, the 
impulse ratio and lag are much larger for gaps in oil. The 
impulse ratio and lag are quite large for spheres. As the energy 
distance for spheres in oil is 4V R, considerable lag is caused in 
this way even at fairly large spacings. For formulas see text. 


SoLID DIELECTRICS 


1. Solid dielectrics require energy, and therefore, finite time 
for breakdown as do oil and air. The impulse ratio is generally 
highest for solid dielectrics. 

2. The effect of over-voltages on solid insulations is cumula- 
tive. For formulas see text. 


72777 O 
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DISCUSSION ON ' THE EFFECT OF TRANSIENT VOLTAGES ОМ 
DIELECTRICS ” (PEEK), SAN Francisco, CaL., ЅЕРТ. 16, 
1915. 


J. C. Clark: Prof. Harris J. Ryan has recently performed 
an experiment which, ш a qualitative way, strikingly illustrates 
the principle of the energy time lag brought out in this recent 
work of Mr. Peek's. Referring to Fig. 1, H is a large helix 
carrying 8-10 amperes at a frequency of 90,000 cycles per second. 
The oscillatory circuit LC is mounted so that its inductance 

L is coupled inductively with H, and 


== k фе a needle gap G is connected across 


the circuit LC. Cis a moving plate 


condenser capable of smooth adjust- 
H ment, so that, by turning it to a 
proper position, the circuit LC will 


Fic. 1 be tuned to the frequency of H. 


hand moderately fast from one end of its range to the other, 
no discharge whatever will take place at G; but that, by mov- 
ing C quite slowly through its range, G will discharge at the 
position of C corresponding to tuning for circuit LC. 

E. E. F. Creighton: We haveallof us known for along time 
of the dielectric spark lag, and 1n some few cases we have had 
fairly definite ideas of its value. АП those who have operated 
transmission lines have seen lightning discharges go by a gap, 
into the apparatus and cause harm. Ina great many of these 
cases the trouble has been due to the dielectric spark lag. If 
it were a single impulse in the lightning stroke one could 
be quite sure the fault was dielectric spark lag. If on the 
other hand there was a wave train, then there is another 
phenomenon entering, not only the spark lag of the gap, 
but also the possibility of the wave train forming a resonance 
internally in the apparatus and thereby causing а localizing 
of the energy of the surge. The wave train may consist 
of a dozen gradually decreasing cycles, and may pass by the 
lightning arrester gap without sparking over it. But when all 
these dozen cvcles are concentrated in local oscillation in a coil 
of the apparatus, either transformer or generator, then the 
voltage will rise to very much greater value. 

In vacuum lightning arrester work we have had many illus- 
trations of one of the factors brought out here by Mr. Peek, 
namely, the initial ionization. The vacuum lightning arrester 
requires a voltage of from 280 volts to anything higher, usually 
not above 600 volts, to cause this spark to pass. We have һай 
great trouble in comparing one arrester with another, on ac- 
count of the variations in spark voltage. We finally cameto the 
conclusion, borne out by a great many experiments, that the 
difference 1n spark voltage was due, not to the formation of 
corona or anything of that kind, but simply to the fact that 


It is found that when C is turned by | 
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there was not an ion in the field. We would have sometimes 
to wait from two to even fifteen or twenty seconds for one of 
these little ions to float around into the gap, and get the 1т- 
pulse from the potential and strike an adjacent molecule and 
thereby break up more ions, and in that way reach the condition 
of saturation. 

Percy H. Thomas: It is interesting to observe that the 
spark-over voltage on the insulators at very high frequency 
seems to be about the same for wet anddry conditions. Do 
I understand that correctly? 

F. W. Peek, Jr.: Yes. 

Percy H. Thomas: That has a pretty practical bearing on 
transmission line work, because the breakdown voltage or the 
flash-over voltage of the line insulator is determined, not so 
much with regard to the line voltage, as to lightning or tran- 
sient voltages. So if under those conditions, the moist con- 
dition does not lessen the discharge voltage, that will be a fact 
to bear in mind in making a judgment on the relative value 
of different line insulators. 

The first question that occurs to your mind in looking at 
these results from a scientific point of view, is always that 
question as to what the voltage, at the spark gap or on the 
actual material between the terminals, as distinguished from the 
total generated уоЦаре, is during these very high frequencies. 
If I understand Mr. Peek’s experiments correctly, this is de- 
termined primarily by calculation. Is that correct, Mr. Peek? 

F. W. Peek, Jr.: Yes. The calculated voltages, however, 
agree with sphere gap measurements. 

Percy H. Thomas: I understand that you calculate the 
natural frequency of the oscillating circuit and take into ac- 
count the resistance, inductance and capacitance, and thus get 
the wave front, and from these you get at the voltage. You 
recognize certain errors of one-half per cent, no doubt due to 
lack of knowledge of the exact constants. Do vou consider 
the skin effect in the conductors? That presumably is negligible. 

Is it possible to make measurement of this potential by 
placing some suitable device in the electrostatic field, be 
tween the discharge points, or at some other convenient 
points, and get a direct measure of the field intensity? This 
would be getting at the voltage from the other end, but would 
eliminate many of the possible errors of the calculation 
method. 

Considering the subject more broadly, it is apparently pos- 
sible to ionize air at enormously high frequencies. Ionization 
by lightning and ionization by X-rays represents the separation 
of electrons from molecules or atoms by an alternating electro- 
magnetic force, which has a frequency many thousands of 
times as great as any employed in these experiments. Why 
should not the time lag discussed in this paper have a very 
serious effect and prevent all ionization? Perhaps it does 
have an important part. 
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The production of frequencies higher than one million cycles 
per second requires a pretty small physical circuit, at least 
such frequencies are ordinarily produced through a small 
physical circuit, and I ask Mr. Peek if he will give an idea, 
offhand, as to about how large in feet or meters, or inches, the 
apparatus he used was, so as to give us an idea whether in 
actual service, in a large transmission line, there is a possibility 
of getting frequencies higher than one million cycles per second, 
and whether the presence of the line conductors and other 
things would limit the possible high frequencies, and also 
whether there would be energy enough to be serious. 

One more question. 15 it not possible to calculate the poten- 
tial energy introduced into a given volume of air when a certain 
amount of ionization is produced? If that can be calculated 
it would be interesting to check one of these needle point gaps 
and take into consideration the amount of air which may be 
affected by the discharge, and see how much energy it would 
take, and compare that with the energy which flows through 
the circuit in a millionth part of a second, or whatever time 
is used, to see if these are of the same order of magnitude. 

There is one other factor which perhaps ought to be spoken 
of in connection with the effect of a very high frequency in 
its relation to the amount of energy that can be supplied to 
the air gap, and that is this: Very few types of apparatus 
other than sphere gaps and perhaps needle gaps are so arranged 
that the voltage will always be distributed in the same manner 
between the terminals; take, for example, a suspension insu- 
lator, which has petticoats, the opposite sides of the petticoat 
constitute a certain amount of capacity, and the surface has 
an uncertain amount of leakage resistance. The distribution 
of potential over the insulators will therefore be different, 
according to how rapidly voltage is applied. If you apply a 
d-c. voltage and leave it on the insulator for some time, there 
is a certain distribution of voltage, certain parts will have one 
potential, relative to the terminal, and certain other parts will 
have another potential. If, however, you put a very rapidly 
changing voltage upon the same insulator, the different parts 
may not have the same relative voltage, so that there will be 
a greater or a less tendency to break down locally, which may 
mean, break-down over the whole insulator. 

It seems to me this change of the distribution of potential 
over the insulator, is a thing which must confuse any effect 
of the measure of time lag, strictly considered. 

In considering the protective power of the sphere gap or a 
needle-point on neighboring insulation, Mr. Peek has said that 
in the case of the needle-point gap, it requires twice as high a 
voltage to break down at the high frequency, as at ordinary 
frequency, and that it therefore does not have the proper 
protective power. This he explains by the statement that it 
takes energy to break down the needle-point gap, but it requires 
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more than that fact alone to explain it. The needle-point gap 
must not only require energy to break it down, but it must have 
the capacity to refuse to tuke the breakdown energy at a high 
frequency. The mere fact that the gap did not spark across 
would not necessarily prevent its protecting solid insulation, 
provided the gap could receive sufficient current to relieve the 
pressure. Do I make that point clear? It is not sufficient 
that the needle-point gap shall require energy to break it down, 
to explain its failure to protect solid insulation, it must also 
have the power of choking back and deflecting the energy | 
coming from the exciting source into the solid material to 
cause the failure to protect. Will Mr. Peck give more in- 
formation on that point. 

R. W. Sorensen: There now appears to be a general recog- 
nition of the theory of ionization by collision as first advanced 
by Professor Harris J. Ryan in his paper, “Corona in Air and 
Oil”, given some four or five years ayo. 

This step, coupled with the definite establishment of the 
value of the sphere gap as a ineasure of voltages of practically 
all frequencies, will do much toward the standardization of a 
common language for the communication of ideas relative to 
this class of phenomena. 

Speaking of this matter of a common language for the com- 
munication of our ideas relative to a subject, let us consider 
the term, “ionic saturation," as used by Mr. Peek in this paper. 
It seems to me that this may lead to confusion in explaining to 
students for the first time just what takes place, because I do 
not see how it can have the meaning of full as when applied 
to such uses as a saturated solution or magnetic saturation. 
That is, I do not see how we could say ionic saturation any 
more than we might say that a ball thrown up against a wall 
with sufficient force to cause it to break, can be said to be 
saturated with force or energy, because there was enough to 
destroy 1%. 

As a better expression for this phenomena I would suggest 
possibly the expression, culmination point, meaning the point 
where sufficient ionization has taken place for breakdowns to 
occur, rather than that no more ionization can take place in 
the path of current flow. 

Considering the destruction of solid insulating materials, is 
it not possible that the cumulative effect of over-voltages 15 
due to the destruction of parts of the insulation near the point 
of 10nization by heating at the point where the corona streamers 
are attached to the material under stress? For example, I have 
seen fibrous materials, porcelain, and glass, tested between 
electrodes to which was applied high frequency voltages, glow 
at the points of contact of the electrodes and the materials 
under test for a period, and then break down in such a way as 
to show that there was heat developed before the arc through 
the insulating material took place. Also in working with a 
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resonator or Tesla coil, I have noted that if the discharge is 
allowed to jump directly to the body it burns the flesh, thus 
destroying it at the point of contact. 

In a porcelain insulator, of course, the amount of material 
destroyed by this heat would be insignificant, but the intense 
local heat would undoubtedly set up strains, causing cracks to 
form, these cracks constituting a weakened place, made more 
and more so at each wave front, which must be withstood at 
that point. 

Such a supposition will be entirely in accord with time volt- 
age relation necessary for break down of insulators, because 
the greater the energy the more quickly is the heat generated 
at a point and the greater the stress on the material, because 
of the difficulty of getting this heat conducted away from the 
point of application. 

I take it that the curve for air and also for insulating materials, 
showing the relation between voltage and time, cannot fall 
below the critical voltage of the material, even for infinite time. 

F. F. Brand: Mr. Peek's paper has brought out and ex- 
plained many phenomena of breakdown, which until quite 
recently were almost unexplainable. The time and energy 
theory explains to us why insulation having a deeply corru- 
gated surface on which breakdown by flashover must occur 
by successive building up of corona over a long surface takes 
a long time or a high transient voltage to flash over, due to 
the large energy required to form the corona, and thus does 
not flash over so readily under transient voltages. 

It is also interesting, and indeed fortunate, for us, that the 
spark lag time for these corrugated surfaces increases with 
decreasing air pressure, and is not appreciably affected by dirt 
and moisture. The flash-over of insulators at high altitude by 
transient voltage is not so likely to occur as would be imagined, 
due to the large time lag at lower air pressure, and due also 
to the fact that corona will occur readily on the line wires and 
absorb energv from the transient. 

The large number of failures bv puncture of porcelain in- 
sulators in service is undoubtedly due to progressive break- 
down caused by transient voltages which are cumulative until 
complete puncture occurs. This also shows why insulators 
immersed in oil which are absorbent of oil, such as paper, press- 
board, etc., give such enormously high resistance to puncture 
by transient voltage, as not only is the time lag of the solid 
high, but this absorbed insulation is not greatly subject to 
breakdown by а cumulative process, as it 1$ to a greater extent 
self-healing by the oil. 

Е. W. Peek, Jr.: The wet and dry spark-over voltages for 
impulses of short duration are generally very nearly equal; 
rain has less effect on the impulse spark-over voltage than on 
the 60-cycle spark-over voltage. This matter is being further 
investigated. 
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Percy H. Thomas: Can you tell me offhand where it becomes 
evident? How about 50 kilocycles? 

Е. W. Peek, Jr.: The shorter the duration of the impulse 
the more nearly the wet and dry spark-over voltages corres- 
pond. For example, referring to Table XIII, Insulator A: 
The wet 60-cycle spark-over voltage is 65 per cent of the dry 
spark-over voltage; the wet spark-over voltage for a single 
half cycle of a 100-kilocycle wave is 97 per cent of the dry 
impulse spark-over voltage; the wet spark-over voltage for a 
single half cycle of a 500-kilocycle wave is 98 per cent of the 
dry impulse spark-over voltage. It should also be noted that 
the wet impulse spark-over voltage is in both cases higher than 
the dry 60-cycle spark-over voltage. Тһе gain in wet and dry 
spark-over is less and less as the duration of the impulse in- 
creases; it is, however, quite appreciable for a single half-cycle 
of a 50-kilocycle wave. For very low-frequency surges the 60-cycle 
condition may be approximated. This, naturally, has a very im- 
portant practical bearing. We are at present investigating the 
wet 60-cycle and impulse spark-over voltages at high altitude. 
It must be kept in mind, іп this particular discussion, „that 
impulses are referred to and not continuously applied high 
frequency. (See Tables XVI and XVIII for comparison). 
Continuously applied high frequency causes break-downs in solid 
insulations at very low voltages, produces large corona losses, 
etc. The effect of each half cvcle is cumulative. 

Percy H. Thomas: The wet and dry would be practically 
the same? 

Е. W. Peek, ]т.: The wet and dry spark-over voltages for 
the 50-kilocycle impulse are probably very nearly equal, for 
many designs. 

Percy H. Thomas: Is it when the resistance of the water 
gets high enough that it checks back? 

Е. W. Peek, Jr.: The shorter the duration of the impulse 
the more nearly the spark-over voltage is independent of the 
resistance of the water. 

Percy H. Thomas: With perfectly pure water, then, with 
50-kilocycles you get very much the same effect, wet and dry? 

Е. W. Peek, ]г.: Yes. The water used in the tests under 
discussion varied in resistance between 2,000 and 7,000 ohms 
per cm. cube. 

Mr. Thomas has asked in regard to the method of deter- 
mining the impulse voltage and also in regard to the space 
occupied by the apparatus. 'The impulse voltages are cal- 
culated. The method of making the calculation is fully ex- 
plained in the paper. The impulse voltage is produced by 
charging a condenser to a known voltage and discharging it 
through an inductance and resistance. The transient current 
produces a transient or impulse voltage drop across the resist- 
ance which 1s readily calculated from the constants of the cir- 
cnit. The condensers were built up of glass plates; the induct- 
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ances were single layer coils; the resistances were straight 
water tubes. The constants of all of these were readily meas- 
ured or calculated. The floor space occupied by this test was 
about 10 by 12 ft. The constants of the circuit will be found 
in the paper. 

Percy H. Thomas: About how many turns have the coils? 

Е. W. Peek, ]т.: That depends on the frequency, wave 
shape, etc. | 

Percy Н. Thomas: Per million cycles? 

Е. W. Peek, Jr.: About 20 turns. There are, naturally, 
a greater number of turns for the lower frequencies. I might 
state that the possible sources of error were investigated. The 
arc resistance at A, Fig. 1 of the paper, was investigated and 
found to be small. Voltage was also measured across sections 
of the water tube resistance Ri, and found to check when 

TE" compared to the voltage across the 
Г whole tube. The skin effect іп R, was 
(a A j also not measurable. The probable error 
| should generally not be greater than 
: i about 2 per cent, which is very small 
ET when the nature of the test is con- 
Test Pece M š 

| ^ sidered. The chances of error increase 
RU R ç with increasing steepness of wave front. 
| There is one source of error which was 
pe guarded against, but which should be 
Fic. 2 mentioned, the effect of the capacity of 
the test piece on the wave shape. The 
wave is calculated for circuit la, See Fig. 2. "The test piece is 
placed across Кү and is equivalent to adding a capacity across 
R,. The solution of 1 (a) involves а quadratic, of 1 (5) a cubic 
andis quite tedious. The general effect of C, is alwavs to delay 
the time of maximum of the wave, and to increase the value 
of the maximum with increasing capacity up to a critical value 
of Cp; the maximum then becomes less and less with increas- 
ing C, and finally falls below the maximum for C, = 0. In 
this investigation the value of Ср was never allowed to become 

great enough to appreciablv affect the wave shape. 

'The calculated impulse voltage and the impulse voltages as 
measured by spheres, using the standard 60-cvcle curve, always 
checked within a small per cent. 

Percy H. Thomas: Was the sphere gap curve calculated 
at 60 cycles? 

Е. W. Peek, Jr.: The standard sphere-gap curve is a curve 
measured at 60 cycles. We have also given a formula for cal- 
culaung it.! The curve does not vary for the same maximum 
of voltage at 60 cycles, 25 cvcles or direct-current. 

Mr. Sorensen has asked during his remarks, if break-down will 
occur at any voltage if the time is long enough. Мо, 1% will 
not. There is а certain minimum voltage at which break- 


1. See ''Diclectric Phenomena in High-Voltage Engineering", Chap IV. 
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down will occur in infinite time. This will be made more clear 
by a brief discussion of the probable mechanism of breakdown 
© which I will now give. This discussion will also answer ques- 
tions by Messrs. Creighton and Thomas on the eflect of initial 
ionization.? 

In air there are always a certain number of free ions. The 
number will vary, and may be greatly increased in the vicinity 
of any electrodes by means of X-rays, ultra-violet light, etc. 
When potential is applied to the electrodes, the negative ions, 
or electrons, are attracted toward the positive electrode. The 
velocity at which free ions move at any point depends upon 
the field intensity or voltage gradient at that point. When 
the voltage gradient anywhere reaches 30 kv. per cm. the velocity 
of the 1ons become sufficiently great 1n their mean free path to 
produce new ions by collision with atoms or molecules by 
separating them into positive and negative parts. If the process 
continues ionic saturation may result after many .successive 
collisions. Ionic saturation is corona or spark. А finite thick- 
ness of air, however, must be subjected to 30 kv. per cm. or 
over, in order that spark may result. Whether ionic satura- 
tion, and therefore spark or corona, will take place at a given 
point will depend upon whether ions are produced at a greater 
rate than recombination, escapement to other parts of the 
field, etc., this in turn will depend upon the regularity of the 
field, electrode spacing, etc. 

Breakdown or corona cannot begin to form until the voltage 
is high enough to produce somewhere a gradient of 30 kv. per 
cm. for the electrodes under consideration. The voltage at 
which ionization by collision begins, and at which spark-over 
takes place, will, therefore, be practically independent of the 
initial 10nization, or number of free ions at the start, if the time 
of application is not limited. The time to reach ionic satura- 
tion should vary with the initial ionization. 

In the case of an impulse voltage of steep wave front 1от1га- 
tion starts when the continuously applied breakdown voltage 
is reached; ionic saturation does not occur until the voltage 
has risen considerably above this value, a short interval of 
time later. Thus the impulse voltage required to spark over 
a given gap is always higher than the continuouslv applied 
voltage, the difference depending upon the irregularity ofthe 
field, etc. With spheres, where the spacing for a given volt- 
age is small and the field nearly uniform, it 15 only necessary to 
ionize to saturation a small short tube of air to cause spark- 
over. The ions are all along this tube subjected to nearly the 
same gradient, and all parts break down nearly simultaneously ; 
there is no previous corona formation. The time element is 
very short. With needles, the spacing for a given voltage is 
comparatively very large. Local breakdown first starts at the 

2. See "Dielectric Phenomena in High-Voltage Engineering’’, Chaps. 
III, IV and VIII. 
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points in this irregular field; a sphere of corona is graduallv 
formed around each point as the voltage increases; finally. 
spark-over occurs. There is chance for recombination and 
escapement; the energy stored in the field must be supplied 
through the resistance of the gradually forming corona spheres. 
The time lag of the needle 1s thus large—an impulse voltage 
much higher than the 60 cycle voltage is required to cause 
spark-over. The lag of the starting point of corona is generally 
very small. This should be so,as the start of corona is spark- 
over from an electrode to space, generally, in a more or less 
uniform field. The effect of varying initial ionization on the 
time lag of spark-over is generally not measurable. This is 
apparently so because the starting corona, which has a very 
small fg, supplies greater initial ionization than can generally 
be supplied by external means. АП this is fully treated in the 
paper. Initial ionization may play an important part at low 
air density where it may be an appreciable percentage of ionic 
saturation. 

Percy H. Thomas: Have you made experiments on that 
condition? 

Е. W. Peek, Jr.: Yes, the effect of initial ionization at low 
air densities, and under other conditions, is discussed in the 
paper, as is also the effect at very small spacings where the 
probability of an ion reaching the space between the electrodes 
from the outside is small. Mr. Creighton has touched on this 
in his discussion. 

Mr. Thomas has also asked in regard to the effect of the 
impulse voltage distribution in the insulator under test, and if 
it does not modify the theory outlined above; The voltage 
distribution must change greatly after the spark begins to form; 
I do not believe it changes the general theory of lag outlined 
above. It must be considered in special cases. 

In practise we desire to know the characteristics of different 
types of insulators. Some insulators spark over more readily 
than others on transient voltages. For instance, two insulators 
or bushings of different designs may both have a spark over 
voltage of 100 kv. at 60 cycles, while for a given impulse the 
spark-over voltage of one may be 110 kv., the other 200 kv. 
This investigation has determined the different factors affect- 
ing the time lag so that either type may be designed at will. 

Two different lightning arrester gaps may have 100-kv. 
spark over voltage at 60 cycles, the condition which determines 
the setting on a line, while for a given impulse one may require 
200 kv. to spark it over, the other only 102 kv. These different 
types may also be designed at will. It 1s obvious that the 102- 
kv. gap, and the 200-kv. bushing would be desirable in practise. 
I have in the laboratory two different gaps connected directly 
in multiple—the 60-cycle setting for one is 100 kv., for the 
other 200 kv. А spark may be made to pass, as desired, over 
one gap or the other by changing the steepness of the applied 
impulse. 
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Percy H. Thomas: Му question was as to the sufficiency 
of your explanation. When you say that the needle point 
requires energy to break down, you want to supplement that 
energy to explain the phenomenon. The real effect is the 
time, rather than the energy. 

F. W. Peek, Jr.: It cannot be said that any gap has a 
definite time lag for all impulses; it requires time and voltage. 
If the voltage increases rapidly it will go up to a higher value, 
but spark-over will occur in less time, so that time and volt- 
age are linked together and are interdependent. It is really 
a matter of energy. 

Percy H. Thomas: That is not the point I had in mind. 

Е. W. Peek, Jr.: That answers, I think, the point from 
the protective standpoint and the standpoint of insulator design. 

Percy H. Thomas: I understand what you are explaining 
now. My point was this, that while the phenomenon 1$ clear, 
the explanation that it is due to the effect of the energy re- 
quired to break down the needle gap, would not explain why 
the lag should occur with a needle point and not with a sphere. 

Е. W. Peek, ]г.: I may make myself clearer by citing a 
specific example. Set a needle gap and a (25 cm.) sphere gap 
so that both spark-over at 100 kv. maximum for continuously 
applied or 60-cycle voltages. It will be found that the spac- 
ings are approximately 3.5 cm. for the sphere gap, and 15 cm. 
for the needle gap. The sphere gap spark-over occurs along 
a straight tube 3.5 cm. long. As the gradient along the tube 
is fairly constant, ionization starts all along the tube at about 
the same applied voltage. "There is no previous corona forma- 
tion or field distortion. It is necessary to bring a very small 
amount of air up to ionic saturation. With the needle gap 
the field 1$ intense at the point, and not intense a short distance 
from the point. As the impulse voltage rises from zero corona 
first starts to form around the point and gradually extends out 
as a sphere around the point with increasing voltage. "The 
field is, thus, continuously changed and part of the energy 
is supplied through the conducting corona which is formed. 
The rate at which the energy necessary to cause break- 
down can be supplied is thus limited. As this compara- 
tively large volume of air is ionized there is also prob- 
ably recombination, escapement of ions, etc.  Spark-over 
finally results if the voltage continues to a sufficiently high 
value to produce ionic saturation in the spark-over path. The 
required energy is much smaller for the sphere and it can be 
supplied much more rapidly than to the needle. The impulse 
spark-over voltage for the sphere in this case may be, say 
100 kv.; for the needle 200 kv. The rate can be calculated. 

Percy H. Thomas: The real criterion to determine when 
that will break down is when ionic saturation is reached? 

F. W. Peek, Jr.: Yes, that is apparently correct. I have 
given the general laws in a summary at the end of the paper. 
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J. Murray Weed: I suggest an explanation might be ar- 
rived at by considering that the energy must all flow into that 
space in the air from the points of the needles in the one case, 
and in the other case it is the whole surface of the sphere which 
must flow into the space in the gap. It must flow through the 
air to energize the air further out from the terminal, and in 
‚ one case it has to flow through a small cross-section of air from 
the point of the needle, and in the other case has a large surface 
on the sphere to flow to. 

F. W. Peek, Jr.: In the case of the sphere, the energy is 
really supplied along a small tube connecting the nearest sur- 
faces. 

H. C. Stephens: There is one point which seems to be in- 
consistent with the statement you made some time ago, in 
which you said it took no appreciable time to accomplish the 
ionization. 

Е. W. Peek, Jr.: Ц naturally must take time to produce 
ionization; it must take time to supply energy, unless there 
is infinite power. I stated that the time to produce the initial 
corona was very small compared to the time to produce the 
final spark-over in irregular fields. This is so because the 
start of corona is spark-over, a small distance, from conductor 
to space over which the field 1s still fairly uniform. 

` Mr. Sorensen asked in regard to heating. І do not think that 
heating need be specially considered in this problem, but rather 
the tearing apart of the air and the energy supply through 
the resistance path thus formed to the capacity. 
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ARC PHENOMENA 


BY A. G. COLLIS 


ABSTRACT OF PAPER 


Increasing developments in electric transmission systems 
impose correspondingly increased duties upon switchgear, and 
therefore a study of the arc phenomena accompanying the 
rupture of circuits in oil switches becomes of growing im- 
portance. The paper describes a number of experiments made 
to determine the influence of differently shaped arcing contacts 
upon the disturbances following rupture of an a-c. circuit, 
and various theoretical considerations are discussed with a 
view to modifying the design of oil switches so as to increase 
their rupturing capacity and thereby eliminate auxiliary de- 
vices with their added complications and expense. The use 
of reactors is also considered in connection with the rating of 
oil switches. 


INTRODUCTORY 
DVANCEMENT and improvement in the development of 
electrical transmission necessitates more rigid research 
work and investigations on designs of switchgear, in order that 
the more effective may be their relative capacities. 

In this connection great credit is due to the members of the 
American Institute of Electrical Engineers, who have pro- 
vided us with records which have been a source of great help 
and assistance to those who have been less fortunate in making 
the necessary researches for studying “transient electrical 
phenomena." 

There 1s still a large field of research work to be done, before 
definite conclusions can be formed, in conjunction with practises 
that we are now leaving behind, apart from the developments 
that are now being put into operation. 

One of the most important fields of science is that which 
deals with “arc phenomena" occasioned by the duties of switch- 
gear, which form such important links of an electrical trans- 
mission. 

In my previous publications, such as “ Breaking High- and 
Low-Potential Circuits," “ High-Tension Switchgear,” “ De- 
gradation of Accumulative Energy," etc., there are oscillograph 
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records of the effects produced by opening moderate currents and 
voltages, such as are met within every-day practise. This paper, 
however, traverses and deals with investigations on critical 
phenomena obtained from circuits of much larger dimensions, 
with further details as suggested by the title, hitherto not 
included in my previous records. 

As the formation of the arc in oil switches becomes the critical 
point of an oil switch, and as the necessity of more effective 
ruptures for the increased kv-a. capacities becomes more ap- 
parent, the first portion of this paper contains some research 
work which is submitted to you as an introductory for further 
unexplained phenomena on this important question. 

It is suggested that the nearer science solves the question 
of harnessing the forces liberated in disturbed areas, the 
provision of artificial links in thé chain of a transmission 
will decrease, reducing this source of additional danger and 
trouble. There is no doubt, as practises improve, auxiliary 
devices will gradually be removed, reducing capital expenditure 
with greater efficiency. 


Arcs IN А-С. Оп, SWITCHES 


Herewith are illustrations obtained by photographing the 
arc formed by opening a-c. circuits under oil, and attention is 
directed to their various shapes caused by special forms of con- 
tacts. 

For the purposes of these experiments the same switch was 
used in every case, fitted with different contacts as shown 
below. The photographs were obtained by using a camera 
and intensifier, the shutter of which was directly connected to 
the operating mechanism of the switch, one side of the switch 
case being fitted with a transparent flexible partition revealing 
the arc disturbance. 

Fig. 1 illustrates the arc formed by rupturing a non-inductive 
three-phase circuit, 6600 volts, 200 amperes, (r.m.s.) at unity 
power factor. The oil switch contacts (Fig. 2) operated in a 
vertical plane, the total length of break being 10} in. per phase. 
It will be observed that the shape of the arc is an ellipse, 
its greater diameter being directed horizontally towards the sides 
of the tank. It is therefore obvious that, where a heavy head 
of oil is essential for the purpose of damping out the arc effec- 
tively, equal proportions for safety must be incorporated in 
the distribution of forces through which the strain is directed. 
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In nearly all the cases of switch bursts that have come under 
my personal observation, the damage is more apparent on the 
sides of the oil tank, following the direction of the flow of the 
current. Front or back explosions are not so prominent, which 
may, of course, be due incidentally to the relative positions of 
the arc contacts, and it is for this reason that the photo plate 
produces the shape of the arc where it was felt its effect would be 
most severe. The shape of the arc follows the shape of the 
arcing contacts, and there is no doubt that the disturbances 
following rupture are directly related to the shape of arc con- 
tacts, as will be commented upon later. 

Fig. 3 illustrates the formation of the arc, in oil, by ruptur- 
ing a three-phase 6600-volt, 220-ampere (r.m.s.) inductive cir- 
cuit at 0.9 power factor. The contacts used in this case were 
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Fic. 2—BrusH LAMINATED Fic. 4—SoLiD WEDGE FORM OF 
CONTACT 


of the well known “ wedge" form, Fig. 4. The rupture in 
this case is slightly more severe than in the case of Fig. 1, and 
the arc is slightly larger. The pressure in lb. per sq. inch 
was 75, as per table herewith. It will be understood that the 
effects of explosion depend to a certain extent on the position 
of the wave at the time of opening. No oscillograph tests were 
taken at the time when the photo plate was exposed to the arc. 
The tendency of the arc in this case is to turn upwards when 
directed outwards, and is of the “ heart shape" variety. Several 
designers, in order to quench the arc more effectively, have used 
artificial “ arc dampers” placed in a diagonal direction over the 
forces of explosion to press the oil over the neighborhood of 
the rupture zone, from which it would appear that they con- 
jectured that the greatest strain during the rupture appeared in 
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this region. These illustrations confirm this opinion. On the other 
hand, some engineers appear to consider that the arc damping 
fluid should be forced on the rupture zone from the vertical 
position, t.e., directly over the center of the disturbed area. The 
result of this method is shown in Fig. 5. 

Fig. 5 illustrates the arc made by breaking a similar circuit, 
180 amperes (r.m.s.) at 6600 volts, 0.83 power factor. The 
form of contact used (see Fig. 6) is the brush form as in Fig. 1, 
but fitted with vertical trailing arc pieces. It will be observed 
that the arc pieces were fixed at the side of the main contact, 
one inside and the other outside. These arcing pieces were 
placed in this position for the purpose of observing whether 
the arc phenomena followed a natural sequence or if its arti- 
ficial creation was caused by the individual shape and character 


Fic. 6—BRuUSH CONTACT WITH TRAIL- Fic. 8--СомЕ CONTACTS 
ING PIECES INSIDE AND OUTSIDE 


of the contacts. It would appear,as shown in the illustration, 
that the arc is influenced by the construction of the trailing 
pieces. It will be observed that the natural formation of 
an arc can be artificially directed and modified by contact de- 
sign, considerably increasing or decreasing the capacity of switches 
of limited rupturing capacity. Thus a switch with one form 
of contact and a rupturing capacity of say 10,000 Ку-а. 
might be so reconstructed and modified as to have its ca- 
pacity increased to 15,000 kv-a. There is no doubt that the 
direction of the explosive forces produced by the arc is related 
to its power to withstand heavy duties, the shape and posi- 
tion of the “ arc trailers" having a relative bearing on its 
formation. 

Fig. 7 illustrates the arc formed by breaking circuit with the 
cone contacts, Fig. 8, the shape of the arc being of the 
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“filbert character," showing the maximum force divided along 
a vertical plane. This class of contact is not so much in 
common use as those shown in Figs. 2 and 4. The shape of 
the arc, though, is more ideal and the rupturing capacity of the 
switch increased over those of its neighbors in comparison. The 
circuit ruptured in this case had a practically non-inductive load 
of 125 amperes (r.m.s.) at 6600 volts, unity power factor. Thus 
the arc should be smaller in dimensions than those shown pre- 
ceding it. Auxiliary arc dampers were provided with this switch, 
forcing the oil in a downward direction towards the seat of the 
explosion. The effects of these are shown in the illustration. For 
very heavy rupturing capacities, “атс dampers” are con- 
sidered necessary, and will be commented upon later. 

Fig. 9 illustrates the arc 
formed by breaking a circuit 
of 300 amperes (r.m.s.) 6600 
volts, power factor approxi- 
mately unity. The arcing 
contacts are shown in Fig. 
10 and are known as the 
double-brush type, the oil 
being forced over the center 
of the arc zone. The illus- 
tration shows the effects of 
this feature. The increasing 
diagonal forces as interpreted 
from the shapeof the arc structure, with the maximum strain being 
directed towards the sides of oil tank, are also shown. This type 
of contact was introduced very successfully on a 20,000-volt 
transmission, but the tendency is now to use an entirely differ- 
ent form of design for high-tension electrical transmissions. 


Fic. 10—HoLLow CONDUCTOR FOR 
Оп, BrusH CONTACTS 


Fig. Amperes. Volts. Lb. per sq. in. Lb. per sq. in. 
near arc. 24 in. from 
contacts. 


1 6600 74 70 
3 6600 75 63 
5 6600 68 65 
7 6600 54 32 
9 6600 78 71 


The pressures in pounds per square inch surrounding the 
arc area are given above. These pressures were obtained by 
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inserting in the tank an operating cam, directly connected to 
an external indicating instrument, as used for hydraulic 
testing, see Fig. 11, the instrument being specially calibrated 
to record pressures in the oil tank. 

Fig. 13 shows the distance rate of change declinations of forces 
directed toward the sides of the oil can resulting from various 
arc forms. The steeper the inclination of this characteristic 
the greater the rupturing capacity of the switch. 

Fig. 11 illustrates the position of the recording instrument 
used to measure such factors. 

Fig. 12 presents the result of a series of tests taken of the 
dielectric strength of oil in comparison to that of air, taken 
between needles. 
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Fic. 11—METHOD OF FORCE Fic. 12—CoMPARATIVE TESTS TAKEN 
MEASUREMENT oF A-C. BREAKDOWN VOLTAGES 


Fig. 14 shows the arrangement of the switch gear for making 
the series of tests above referred to. 


THEORY OF CAVITATION 


As shown by the above illustration, the pressure and forma- 
tion of the arc is the critical point of an oil switch, and designers 
should concentrate their energies to the effective harnessing of 
its explosive features. If the mean dimensions, pressure and 
formation of the arcing could be so governed as to distri- 
bute even pressures in all directions, or further if the arc 
could be so controlled and directed that the forces generated 
find their maximum efficiency in its enclosed limitations, the 
resultant disturbances would be thus minimized. 

Spark effects have not been considered in this paper. They 
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were excluded for the reason that they are considered to possess 
infinitesimal value. 

There exists a hypothesis that an arc ruptured in oil is im- 
mediately damped out by the oil rushing between the contacts, 
and intercepting the current flow at the zero point. An analy- 
sis of the above proves that this is not the case. The forma- 
tion of the arc sets up a vaporized space around the contacts, 
the intensity of which is proportional to the volume of force 
liberated. This prevents the oil (which is of a somewhat slug- 
gish character) entering the space around the contacts. When 
the arc vapor is dissipated or | | | Direction of Current 
approaches its extinguishable 
value by a decrease in the cur- 
rent, the oil is permitted to flow 
over the disturbed space. 


Fic. 13—DiAGRAM SHOWING DECLINE Fic. 14—ARRANGEMENT OF 
OF FORCES IN VARIOUS ARCS SWITCHING 


The critical value of cavitation is well known by those who 
have studied hydrostatic and hydrodynamical laws. Their 
experiences with these laws are almost identical with those of 
the men who are solving the problems of arcs in fluids. Lord 
Kelvin described them at the Royal Society in 1887 as governing 
the ‘‘formation of coreless vortices by the motion of a solid through 
an inviscid incompressible fluid." (Practical fluid differs from 
perfect fluid in that it is compressible and has viscosity). While 
the general critical value of cavitation may be identical in the 
production of mechanical propulsion by rotation and the forma- 
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tion of arcs in fluids, the created vortices are governed by 
different laws. 

The illustrations above show that the wave of explosion 
travels radially outwards with a finite velocity inversely 
proportioned to the square of the radius, the pressure 
and intensity of the fluid being everywhere the same at 
the same depth in all directions. The abnormal wave of ex- 
plosion has a considerable bearing upon the failure of a switch 
repeating identical rupturing performances. 

The larger the lateral size of the contact the greater will be the 
effects of the explosion. 

The volatilization of the oil and its quiescency is of importance 
in destroying a vacuum created by anarc. Alsothere must be 
as little carbonization as possible, with free convection. As 
is well known, the breakdown pressure of most gases increases 
greatly with increasing pressure, and the breakdown pres- 
sure at a few atmospheres is far greater than that of the 
011. Apart from cutting off a dangerous condition with as 
much speed as possible the rapidity of the moving contacts 
in the creation of a vacuum is vital in the reduction of distri- 
butive forces. 

It is in connection with the unknown generated gas forces 
that the rupturing value of the switch becomes more inde- 
terminate, in the case of phase displacement under heavy load, 
due to a potential existing when the current approaches zero, 
thus modifying the resultant gas formation. 

The arc fluid when subjected to pressure assists in destroying 
the created vortices, and if applied in the right direction in- 
creases the capacity of the switch. 

Rupturing the arc by a series of gaps and resistances does 
not appear to be the correct line of development, as apart from 
the increased size of the switch and the relative merits of sus- 
tained arcs the creation of a number of coreless vortices defeats 
the primary object of a switch designer. 

Fig. 9 illustrates the large amount of gas force exposed to 
the oil. It would have been thought that the oil subjected 
to pressure would have increased the exposed surface with a 
subsequent release of the gas bubbles. This is so, pro- 
viding that the pressure of the oil is conducted through 
proper channels. Тһе current broken in this instance is 
of course much greater than those in comparison. Also it 
must be remembered that the current had been broken several 
times before a satisfactory photograph could- be obtained. 
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SPEED OF OPERATION 

Under certain conditions destructive energy is generated 
in the relief of an electrical disturbance, and potential energy 
‚ stored up in a physical position set free by physical change may 
assume dangerous dimensions. An example is the vaporization 
of gas absorbing energy by which it is liquefied. The quality 
of explosion is directly related to the speed of operation and 
may be easily calculated if the released energy follows compara- 
tive laws. It is when there is no relationship between the 
transient conditions of circuits under different degrees of oper- 
ation that its conversion follows different treatment. 

It is obvious that a circuit in a dangerous condition should 
be relieved as quickly as possible, but such a circuit having 
appreciable inductance, if rapidly opened, may give rise to 
abnormal potential stresses. Observations have indicated that 
this potential may reach a value of seven times the normal. 

Oscillograph records already published show a current in- 
crement on short circuit at the rate of 850,000 amperes 
per second, but it must not be overlooked that if a short circuit 
can be disconnected before the current reaches a dangerous 
value, the rise of pressure may not be excessive even with a 
rapid break. Thus the instantaneous opening of a short cir- 
cuit does not necessarily interpose abnormal potentials. 

In comparison, a quick-acting switch must have a greater 
rupturing capacity than those of the slow type, their rates 
being, within limits, proportional to their time elements. 

The opening of a switch follows the period of maximum 
disturbance and a certain amount of time must elapse before 
the circuit can be disconnected. The time taken by a positive 
relay for automatically tripping the switch from a power sup- 
ply independent of the system averages 0.4 second. The time 
occupied in the operation of a gravity oil switch with a five-inch 
break per pole per phase averages 0.6 second. So that, in all, 
the switch reaches off position in a second. The time elapsed 
between the parting of the main and auxiliary contacts (as- 
suming brush contacts) averages 0.2 of a second; thus, by 
multiple breaks the rapidity of a circuit may be correspond- 
ingly increased, and for heavy duty at high pressures the mul- 
tiple break 1$ becoming a necessity. 

There is a mechanical difficulty in making a multi-break 
gravity switch where all the contacts should make or break 
at the same time. In Figs. 15, 16, and 17, peaks appear in the 
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c.m.f. wave of the oscillograph record, showing the result of not 
opening all of the contacts simultaneously. 

These three records were obtained on a 6000-volt 50-period 
circuit having a running generator capacity of 16,200 kw., the 
phases being short-circuited at the end of a 1900-yard under- 
ground main feeder. The maximum currents were 2300 am- 
peres (r.m.s.). The switch, which was of the double-break, 
gravity, time type, opened the circuit in 21 periods, this being 
considered a very rapid rupture. 

The key diagram of such tests is shown in Fig. 18. 

Figs. 19 and 20 contain the oscillograph records made by 
opening a short circuit between phases, on a 5000-volt, 25- 
period, a-c. system having a resistance in the circuit limiting 
the power to 10,000 kw. This resistance consisted of iron strips 
mounted in an iron frame, and was connected to the source 
of supply by a three-core 0.15 sq. inch section cable 1000 yards 
long having an impedance of 


2.4 ohms. -——— tá 

Fig. 21 illustrates the key — RE € 
diagram of these tests. Ап 190 rds ape 
inverse time element relay 
was fitted on this switch 
which was set to operate at C.T.Oscillograph 
20 per cent overload in five 
seconds, and on short-circuit 
conditions in 0.46 second. P. T. Oscillograph 
Thus the calculated time for оқ power 
the switch to reach the ой 
position on short circuit would 
be 1.46 second. 

The rate of opening, therefore, for the double-break contact 
was 1.16 second. The oscillograph records show approximately 
seven complete periods. The current ceased to flow before 
the switch finally completed its movement. | 

The rapidity with which a current may be opened may not 
be seriously considered in industrial applications; it is when 
the transmission assumes large dimensions with extra high 
pressures that this question requires weighty consideration. 
Rapid changes in a circuit containing inductance and capacity, 
in which electromagnetic and electrostatic energy is stored, 
introduce oscillatory phenomena. Circuits of negligible іп- 
ductance and capacity may be switched without any serious 
results of discharged transient energy. 
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An underground cable system may act as an oscillatory 
generator with the capacity of the cables as a condenser, the 
internal inductance of the generators as reactance and the 
short-circuiting arc as a discharge. 

The extent of oscillatory phenomena brought about by 
these and other changes has been dealt with in previous publica- 
tions and is therefore omitted from this paper. 


PRESSURE RISES 


Engineers have experienced considerable inconvenience by 
the appearance of surges when closing high-potential circuits. 
Flash-overs and breakdowns in some installations have been more 
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frequent with the closing of the circuits than those produced when 
opening the supply. The rate and rise of the rush of current 
into a circuit is well known, but the appearance of voltage 
peaks requires some examination. А series of experiments 
was carried out on a large power supply system in the Mid- 
lands by installing a series of earthed spark gaps on the end 
turns of a 500-kw. 6600-volt low-speed motor. These spark 
gaps were adjusted to flash over at definite voltages. When 
the results were plotted, a pressure of 27,000 volts was re- 
corded by closing the overhead mains four miles long, while 
connecting this machine on to the circuit before, starting ир. 
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Oscillograph records shown in Figs. 22, 23, 24 were obtained 
by closing an unloaded 8000-yard, 5000-volt, 25-period feeder, 
the cable being of a three-core type 0.15 sq. inch section diameter. 
The instantaneous voltage rise is shown as practically double 
the normal, which value in itself is not dangerous, but con- 
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ditions can easily be assumed when the production of such 
rises might prove to be troublesome. 

An oil switch in itself by the nature of its construction does 
not introduce distortion in the e.m.f. wave, the rate of change of 
current being its chief contribution. The manufacture of arc-dis- 
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pelling fields introduced into some designs will, however, consider- 
ably and artificially alter the circuit phenomena. Oscillograph 
tests have not been taken to record the e.m.f. introduced by them, 
but they are similar in character to those experienced on d-c. 
circuits. In the author's book on “ High-Tension Switchgear 
Design" such effects are shown in comparison by opening d-c. 
circuits with different types of breakcrs. 

Oscillograph records are produced showing the effects of open- 
ing circuits with (1) carbon break, (2) weak field magnetic blow- 
out, (3) strong field magnetic blow-out, and (4) oil type breakers. 

^A Breaking 3200 Amps. 


| Breaking 500 Volts 
1190 Volts 


y Volts of Circuit 500 
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For the convenience of readers I reproduce in Fig. 25 the com- 
parative tables computed from a long series of tests. 

Figs. 26 and 28 illustrate the nature of the arcing and the rises 
obtained when opening a heavy d-c.short circuit. Гір.27 con- 
tains the record of the e.m.f. and current rise when opening a 
heavy inductive load with a d-c. oil switch. 

The comparative table under Fig. 25 shows that the in- 
ductive rise obtained from the weak ficld magnetic blow-out 
breaker is much greater than those of its neighbors, which is 
exactly in accordance with fundamentals but contrary to the 
generally accepted opinion. Figs. 29 and 30 present a key 
diagram of the d-c. tests referred to. 

When the magnetic blow-out field, а designed in 
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America, was produced in this country, considerable opposition 
was experienced against its use for the reason that it was stated 
to introduce excessive potentials by the nature of its construc- 
tion, and its strong field, which broke down insulated cables. 

The series of tests, records of which are shown in the book 
above referred to, contains the exact effects of such fields on 
the circuit and shows that the strong field produces a less 
effective rise than those of the weak field type. 

Apart from the time taken in opening the circuit the extra 
inductive rise is due to the separate coil for the production 
of a magnetic field. This coil is short-circuited when the breaker 
is in the closed position, but in series with the line when open- 
ing the circuit. As there is an appreciable time taken up in 
the building of this field, which is not at its greatest density 


Fic. 29—DIAGRAM OF CONNECTIONS, SHOWING METHOD OF BREAKING 
PREDETERMINED Loaps, D-C. 


when the arc is first formed, a choking effect is introduced, and 
the resistance being low, the back e.m.f. assumes a high value, 
so that if the turns are doubled the induced e.m.f. is quadrupled, 
the current being one fourth. If a steady e.m.f. be applied at the 
ends of a conductor of resistance К, the current does not rise 


instantaneously to its full value as given by ohms law, Г = = 


it takes time to reach the value since at the moment when 
the current starts to flow it brings into existence anopposinge.m.f., 
depending upon the rate of increase, which opposes the rise of cur- 
rent. Ifthee.m.f. be removed the current sinks to zero, gradually 
decreasing in strength, for the reason that the current value is con- 
nected with the presence of a magnetic field due to it. 

The rate at which the current dies down is indicated by the 
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angle of inclination of the curves in the oscillograph records 
and depends upon the e.m.f. of self-induction, which is partially 
governed by the geometric form of the conducting path and the 
amount of iron, if any, in the circuit. 

The maximum pressure recorded on the oscillograph is the 
resultant e.m.f., and is the geometric sum of the impressed e.m.f. 
and the e.m.f. of self-induction. The total inductance of the 
blow-out field coil is equal to the number of turns caused by 
unit current and affected by the rate of change, symbolized 

di | | 
14% The em.f. of self-inductance is Е = =o); the algebraic 
sign depending on whether the current is increasing or decreas- 
ing. | 

If the e.m.f. is withdrawn and the current dies to zero, the 
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self-induction tends to assist, but if the current be increased, 
the induced e.m.f. opposes the increase. 


KILOWATT CAPACITY 


The implied meaning of the above term is contentious. 
Academically it is understood to represent “ the compound unit 
volume of a switch." | 

Special committees have been formed to discuss and arrive 
at some arbitrary decision as to what this term should convey, 
and its limitations. Up to this time no complete definition 
has been published. Subjecting this term to analytical treat- 
ment, we find variable conditions affect the capacity of a switch 
as follows: 

1. Power factor. 

2. Period of time taken in opening the circuit. 
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3. Amount of current generated on short circuit. 

4. Position of the wave at the time of rupture. 

5. Impedance and reactance of the circuit. 

The effects attributed to “resonance,” “‘distorted wave forms”, 
etc. are not commented upon in this paper, these being a 
distinct field of research work. | 

To comment upon each of the above items in detail as affect- 
ing the title referred to would necessitate a discourse covering 
the entire field of alternating-current distribution, and this is 
not suggested, and is only intended to show the pretentiousness 
of the title. Each of the above items controls a cardinal 
point of design, such as: 

1. Cavitation, as detailed before. 

. Length of break. 

. Shape of contact. 

. Escape of generated gases. 

. Capacity of arc cooling medium. 

. Speed of operation. 

. Disposition of forces and potential limitations. 

Leading designers therefore attach considerable attention to 
these in conjunction with the standard application of switch 
design. 

The general tendency of manufacturers is to standardize, 
and scientific treatment of problems would materially assist 
towards that issue. The production of many designs indicate 
the incomplete knowledge of the subject. Statements referring 
to kilowatt capacity without other qualifications are of no 
value whatever, and could not be defended legally without 
classification. If, however, classification is possible in order 
to define limits of expression, it is very questionable if the form- 
ulas would satisfactorily cover design, due to an instability of 
phenomena arising from rupture. Practical tests of designs 
are repeated under variable conditions for the purpose of judging 
the performance of the switch, but such tests entail considerable 
expense, especially when using the oscillograph, and very 
few manufacturers can afford this; those who have carried out 
such tests are reluctant to publish their records for the benefit 
of those who become competitive copyists. 

The rupture of a circuit introduces conditional changes, the 
transient phenomenon of which is so unstable as to be beyond 
theoretical equation. 

The introduction of secondary superimposed effects, either 
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permanent or cumulative, are forces not covered by kilowatt 
capacity ratings, and are very destructive under certain con- 
ditions. The majority of breakdowns that come under this cate- 
gory are preceded by surges, distortions,etc. The oscillatory 
character of these secondary forces are proportional to the combi- 
nation of elements which they possess. 

The question of power factor materially modifies the ruptur- 
ing capacity of a switch; the greater the phase displacement, 
the larger must be its rupturing value, for the reason that a 
potential exists tending to restore the circuit when the current 
is zero. This relationship between the voltage and current 
waves differs between the point of disturbance and its generated 
source, and the simultaneous value on opening the circuit de- 
pends upon the position of the switch relative to the cause of 
rupture and the known impedance of the circuit. 

Switches of a cubical capacity of, say, 4.5 cu. ft., designed 
to rupture a definite kilowatt load at unity power factor, are 
generally increased to 5.7 cu. ft. for the rupture of the same 
load at a power factor less than unity. 

Feeder switches situated at substations are relatively smaller 
insize than those at main stations, as determined by the imped- 
ance of the circuit. In this connection there is a lack of uni- 
formity of design, possibly due to the unknown technical prop- 
erties of the circuits to be controlled. 

To limit the instantaneous rise of current on the devclop- 
ment of a short circuit, reactors have been advised; their use, 
however, has been confined to stations of very high ratings. 

There is much that may be said for their use and introduc- 
tion, but it is contended that these additional links indicate 
the ineffectiveness of switches, and, as this is so, a develop- 
ment for improving the rupturing value of the switch would 
be more consistent engineering practise. Weak points in a 
chain of electrical transmissions should be remedied. Any 
duplication of linksintroduces further duplicated forces and 
increases possibility of failures. If a switch is unable to deal with 
the load, its function 15 destroyed. If, however, reactors are intro- 
duced to limit the current rise and its effect on the transmission, 
lines the position is changed, and as long as the resultant effect is 
controllable and of less danger than such a circuit without their 
introduction, then the design is justified. 

This paper is not intended to refer to reactors except in con- 
nection with the rateable value of the switch. The author 
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has already published calculations and experimental results of 
the effects of reactance on transmission circuits. Speed of 
operation is of importance for disconnecting the initial supply 
of generated forces, and the delay in opening is primarily re- 
sponsible for the insertion of reactance. Distortions resulting 
from initial rises are considerable, and their effects are de- 
creased in proportion to the increase of operating speed. 

Tests have been taken on an alternator for the purpose of 
ascertaining the short-circuit current at different speeds in 
opening. Alternators have variable characteristics and these 
results were taken from a 6000-volt, 5000-kw. machine with 
an estimated internal reactance of 3 per cent: 


Speed. Current. 
0.1 of a second. 30 times normal. 
0.3 H 20 ë 
0.6 р 12 ‘ 
—.1 second. 8 я 
2 © 3 s 


In the actual tests taken on switches, referred to in the first 
portion of this paper, the switches opened, acting ‘‘instantane- 
ously,” in 0.4 of a second; thus the current rise would be in the 
neighborhood of 17 times normal; or, when the switch is in the 
off position, eight times normal. The solution of the difficulty 
is in opening a circuit before such rises appear destructive, and 
on those grounds time delayed switches do not satisfactorily meet 
such a demand. With the above explanation the kilowatt 
capacity of a switch is dependent upon the time taken in 
opening the circuit, the initial rise being in inverse ratio to the 
time, fluctuating in proportion to the component elements of 
the circuit. Independent of these calculations there must be 
incorporated provision for excessive e.m.fs., and for the condition 
of generators being dead out of phase, by which we get full 
potential and a leading current if the field is broken. 

E.m.f. rises have been dealt with in the first portion of this 
paper, and are only referred to in this section as affecting kilo- 
watt capacity and its important bearing on the question. 

It might be assumed that from the above results of current 
rises a time delayed switch is more serviceable owing to the 
short-circuit current diminishing to within limits of normal 
rating. Provided such rises are of little danger to the gear or the 
system, there is no use of quick-acting switches or re- 
actances, and the switch installed may be of smaller dimen- 
sions than that of the quick-acting type proposed. 
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The insertion of 5 per cent internal reactance, limits the short- 
circuit rise according to the characteristic of the generator, 
to, say, 15 times normal, and 10 per cent reactance reduces the 
original capacity to half, such reactances being designed at 
percentage voltage drop at normal current and frequency. 

The question of external reactors forms a problem in itself, 
inasmuch as their situation on the system requires separate 
treatment. External reactors on the machine side of the 
system only limit the current that can pass into or out 
of it; thus several units could contribute a total rise in excess 
of such calculations, based on individual reactors. In the 
same way, feeder reactors might lead to some incorrect con- 
clusions, as the total rise on short circuit might be considerably 
above those permitted by each reactor. Sectionalized reactors 
in groups offer the same possibilities and may prove to be of 
little value whatever under any eventful conditions of disturb- 
ance. Switches situated beyond reactors in a feeder will be 
governed by the resistance and reactance, assuming current 
flowing one way, the result being a vector sum of the two 
quantities; thus, if we get 5 per cent resistance and 5 per cent 
reactance, we have | 


М 52 + 5? = 7 per cent approx. 
If transformers (static) are controlled, their internal react- 
ance must be taken into consideration. | 
Mr. Ferguson published in the Electrician, Dec. 5th, 1913, 
a table as below, forming a basis of design: 


Increased 
Normal Length of |Resistance | Reactance | Impedance | breaking Breaking 
kv-a. feeder in |drop at full| drop at full | drop at full | capacity of | capacity of 
plant. miles. load of load of load of switch. switch in 
plant. plant. plant. (time substation. 
(per cent.) | (per cent.) | (per cent.) normal) kv-a 
10,000 à 5 1.3 7,700 
10,000 1 5 1.9 5,300 
10,000 2 5 3.3 3,000 
20,000 4 5 1.9 10,500 
20,000 1 5 3.3 6,000 
2 5 6.5 3,100 


20,000 | 


These figures are from calculation, and are given to show 
their comparative values, and are obtained from a three-phase 
feeder, 6000 volts, 0.15 sq. in. section, neglecting inductance 
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and capacity. The question of method of operation enters largely 
into the discussion, whether the system is solidly earthed, par- 
tially grounded, or having an insulated neutral. The current in 
each feeder on grounded neutral can be limited by a resistance in- 
serted in the mid point of the star winding, the voltage to 
earth being proportional to the amount of resistance, and the 
current flowing. By such practises conditions worse than the 
unlimited rise of current can be obtained. Whatever system 
is adopted, the kw. capacity of the switch is again modified, 
and its design rated accordingly. It has been suggested that 
the rupturing value of a switch should be based on the watts 
dissipated at a definite temperature consistent with its other 
technical proportions, and in this connection it is very peculiar 
that rating errors are still published concerning the air-break 
switches where the watts dissipated at a definite temperature 
are omitted and the contact area and current density given. 
Most of such specifications disagree, with the result that 
the principal feature of a switch becomes obscured. As this is 
so on standards that have been built for years, a certain vari- 
ation may be permitted in calculations on recent modern de- 
signs, but, at the same time, in theinterests of technical 
advancement, we should approach the question in a more 
serious manner, and endeavor to standardize on the best 
scientific grounds. 
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Discussion ON "Anc PHENOMENA” (COLLIS), SAN FRANCISCO, 
CaL., SEPT. 16, 1915. 


E. B. Merriam (by letter): Mr. Collis has given us some 
very interesting data concerning arcs as influenced by the 
shape of contacts in oil circuit breakers. It will be observed, 
however, that his results were obtained with comparatively 
small currents and moderate operating pressures, 1.e., 200 to 
300 amperes at 6600 volts. Consequently, the arcs produced 
were comparable in magnitude with the contacts used and a 
very decided mutual influence should be expected. 

In actual operation, however, little difficulty is encountered 
in interrupting circuits of this magnitude. It is only when 
the currents are from 10 to 100 times the values of Mr. Collis’s 
tests that the circuit-interrupting limits of the available break- 
ers are reached. In connection herewith, we have made a 
large number of tests on high capacity circuits with currents 
of from 5000 to 20,000 amperes at 900 to 5000 volts, 25 and 
60 cycles. These tests have indicated that the arcs are so 
large when compared with the size of the contacts that the 
shape of the contacts has little influence on the circuit in- 
terrupting capacity of the breaker. As a matter of fact, I 
doubt very much if a breaker rated at 10,000 kv-a. could have 
its contacts so modified as to increase its rupturing capacity 
to 15,000 kv-a. Consequently, I think Mr. Collis’s results, 
while of considerable interest, are of academic value only and 
of but little assistance in practical design. 

In discussing the contacts of oil circuit breakers, however, 
it must be remembered that their principal functions are to 
carry and interrupt currents. Their shape is influenced not 
so much by the circuit interrupting capacity of the breaker 
as it is by their ability to withstand burning and yet retain 
their current carrying properties under these conditions. It 
iS assumed, of course, in this discussion that the breakers are 
provided with suitable burning or circuit interrupting contacts 
as in all modern designs. These are usually so arranged that 
they remove the arc from the current carrying contacts and 
protect them from the burning produced by an arc. 

One point which is not mentioned is, however, I think, of 
considerable importance. * This is the influence of the medium 
in which the arc is immersed, on its shape. We have found 
that while in oil an arc will assume various shapes, some of 
which have been shown by Mr. Collis, that when an arc is 
immersed in a fluid such as carbon tetrachlorid or water, very 
different arc shapes are produced. Also we have found that 
the shape of the arc is greatly influenced by its proximity to 
the side walls or other boundary conditions encountered in 
the fluid container. 

It may be interesting to record that as far back as 1902, 
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we investigated arcs under oil, observing their effects through 
transparent oil vessels. The first observations were visual 
ones made by means of a telescope. Later, Mr. Lichtenberg 
made a very interesting photographic study of transient arcs 
in oil. He developed and used a miniature oil circuit breaker, 
one model of which is shown in Fig. 1. This has a glass tube 
oil vessel and a moving contact, spring actuated, which moves 
upward when interrupting the circuit. The earliest pictures 
were taken about four years ago with an ordinary camera. 
A representative result, illustrated in Fig. 2, shows the arc 
formed when a 6000-volt, 25-cycle circuit carrying about 50 
amperes at 0.45 power factor is being interrupted. The arcs, 
of which this is a sample, lasted about one-half cycle. Never- 
theless, he has recently been able to obtain a number of suc- 
cessive pictures of these arcs illustrating their formation, ex- 
pansion and extinction. One such record showing six stages 
of an arc is illustrated in Fig. 3, while Fig. 4 shows a similar 
analysis of the opening operation of a type F form H-3 oil 
circuit breaker. 

The method of force measurement described by Mr. Collis 
and illustrated in Fig. 11 of his paper has been used by various 
investigators for some time. It 1$ open to the serious objec- 
tion, however, that it indicates the pressure or force at a point 
remote from the arc without in any way giving a clue to the 
pressures in the néighborhood of the arc. It is becoming rec- 
ognized more fully every day in this connection that arcs 
produced in oil while interrupting a circuit represent a form 
of transient phenomenon having a very intricate mechanism. 
We do know that the amplitude of the pressure wave created 
by the arc is transmitted through the oil at a very rapidly 
diminishing pressure rate but the results reported give no idea 
of this rate. Some tests which we have made indicate that 
the pressures in the. neighborhood of the arc are of the order 
of 5000 or 6000 lb., while the maximum pressures recorded near 
the walls of the container have been of the order of 500 Ib. 

Speaking of force distribution in an oil circuit breaker, 
I cannot quite agree with Mr. Collis’s observations regarding 
switch bursts. We have found that the bottoms, as well as 
all four sides, of rectangular oil vessels wiil be distended as 
a result of the forces produced by the interruption of a circuit. 
This would seem to indicate that the pressures produced by 
an arc are approximately equal in all directions. I cannot 
but think that Mr. Collis has failed in his analysis to take into 
account the customary design of rectangular oil vessels for 
oil circuit. breakers. 

In the usual design of triple-pole oil circuit breakers, the 
oil vessels are rectangular having sides approximately equal. 
Those parallel to the plane of current flow are usually provided 
with fastenings for attaching the oil vessel to the fzame, while 
those perpendicular to the current flow are not so reinforced. 
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It is perfectly natural in this case, therefore, that the sides 
perpendicular to the current flow being structurally weaker 
than the sides parallel thereto should be the first to give evi- 
dence of distress. It has been our experience, though, that 
too much stress should not be laid on the results of switch 
bursts or failures which occur under operating conditions since 
usually some point of importance in the operation of the de- 
vice is not available for examination at a time following such 
failure. In addition, the mechanical design of the vessel has 
considerable bearing on its performance under abnormal con- 
ditions. 

Mr. Collis refers to the increased resistance to breakdown 
which gases impose at high pressures, which leads us to be- 
lieve that this phenomenon is of assistance during circuit in- 
terruption under oil. Asa matter of fact in an oil circuit breaker, 
we are concerned principally with arcs, t.e., with ionized gases, 
which behave very differently from gases in which there are 
but few free ions. It will be interesting to learn more about 
the properties of gases under pressure, arcs in oil and the vacuum 
created by an arc. These points, if adequately explained, 
will go a long way toward solving the problems in hand. 

No data are presented by Mr. Collis to substantiate his claim 
that rupturing arcs by a multiplicity of breaks or gaps, or 
by the addition of a shunted resistance, is not along the lines 
of correct development. Yet he states that a multiplicity of 
breaks increases the rapidity with which the circuit may be 
interrupted and for heavy duty switches is a necessity. It 
will be interesting to obtain the view of oil switch designers 
and experimenters and other interested individuals along this 
line of reasoning. 

The speed of operation of an oil switch or circuit breaker 
is discussed by Mr. Collis. As I have previously pointed 
out, however, care must be taken in such discussions to dis- 
tinguish between the so-called mechanical and electrical time 
of a switch. The so-called mechanical delay is the interval 
between the instant the overload relay, or trip, or other re- 
lease-actuating device of an oil circuit breaker is energized 
and the instant the oil circuit breaker contacts part. The 
so-calied electrical time is the interval between the instant 
the contacts part and the instant the circuit is interrupted. 

A better understanding of these intervals may be obtained 
from Fig. 5. The so-called mechanical delay would then be 
of the order of about 0.22 second, while the electrical time 
would be anything between zero and 0.33 second. The me- 
chanical time may vary within wide limits, depending on the 
setting of the relay, the time delay of the mechanism and 
other operating details. The electrical time will vary through 
rather narrow limits, however, depending principally on the 
current, voltage and power factor of the circuit to be inter- 
rupted, the velocity with which the contacts part and the 
medium in which the arc is developed. 
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It is obvious from this explanation that Mr. Collis's quick- 
acting switch is one which has a short mechanical delay and 
that it will be called upon to open the circuit at a less favor- 
able point of the current transient (see upper curve of Fig. 5) 
than one having a longer mechanical delay. Hence, a breaker 
with short mechanical delay will need to have a much larger 
circuit interrupting capacity than one having a long mechanical 
delay. "This point has usually been cared for in the recommenda- 
tions of American manufacturers but I have thought it ad- 
visable to again call attention to it as Mr. Collis's treatment 
may lead to a misunderstanding since we have a different 
meaning of the term quick-acting switch. We usually under- 
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stand such a device to be one in which the electrical time is 
short, not the mechanical time. 

So far as our experience goes, we find that no serious abnor- 
mal voltages are introduced into a circuit if the electrical time 
of the breaker is so short that it interrupts the circuit in not 
less than one-half cycle. Up to the present time, however, 
the mechanical difficulties encountered in making a suitable 
breaker mechanism so that a circuit will be interrupted in less 
than one-half cycle, even on a 25-cycle circuit, have been so 
great that the devices proposed are yet in an experimental 
stage. It is not, therefore. to be feared that any quick-acting 
circuit breaker now on the market, or likely tobe introduced 
in the near future, will produce dangerously high pressure rises 
in the circuits to which they are connected. 

In connection herewith, it is interesting to note that Mr. 
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G. Faccioli presented a paper before the Institute about four 
years ago in which he gave oscillograms of pressure rises when 
various portions of high-pressure circuits were connected and 
disconnected from large power systems. These oscillograms 
will go far to substantiate the pressure rises observed by 
Mr. Collis by means of spark gaps. 

On the last page of his paper, Mr. Collis mentions the watts 
dissipated by air-break and oil-break switches, hinting at a 
possible connection between the energy dissipated and the 
rating of the switch. It will be very interesting to learn more 
concerning the amount of energy dissipated in switches when 
interrupting circuits and its relation to the circuit interrupted. 
Also it will be instructive to know the relation between kilo- 
watt rupturing capacity and the ‘‘compound unit volume" of 
a switch. 

Chester Lichtenberg: Мг. Collis gives tables and records 
briefly descriptive of the circuit interrupting characteris- 
tics of several types of d-c. circuit breakers. The impres- 
sion gained from them is that an oil-break switch will pro- 
duce a lower pressure rise when interrupting a d-c. circuit 
than a magnetic blowout circuit breaker. This is contrary 
not only to the physical phenomena, which we believe to ac- 
company the interruption of such a circuit by these two classes 
of devices, but is also in direct variance with the experiences 
we have gained from a large number of d-c. circuit interrupting 
tests with various kinds of breakers. 

Consider a magnetic blow-out circuit breaker such as ordi- 
narily used on power circuits. It will usually have a series 
blow-out coil whose electrical dimensions are small compared with 
the electrical dimensions of the circuit to which it is connected. 
Then during a circuit interruption, when the breaker contacts part 
and the magnetic blow-out coil is introduced into the circuit, 
there will be produced no appreciable alteration in the current. 
Also, since the magnetic circuit of the breaker has an air gap 
of high reluctance when compared to the rest of the magnetic 
circuit of the breaker, the magnetic field will be quickly formed. 
This field acts to distend the arc and produce a diminution in 
the circuit current by increasing its resistance. At first, the 
effect of the blow-out is strong since the current is high and 
the resulting field intense. Аз the circuit current diminishes, 
however, the blow-out field diminishes in intensity and co- 
incidentally the blow-out effect is reduced until at the end of 
the cycle, the arc is gradually extinguished. 

Now, consider an oil circuit breaker interrupting a d-c. 
circuit. When the contacts part, an arc is formed. This 
acts on the oil and gasifies it, producing a relatively high pres- 
sure in the immediate vicinity of the contacts. The gaseous 
body, being initially equally resisted in all directions, assumes 
a spherical shape as indicated by the photographs discussed 
by Mr. Merriam. This shape 1$ retained until, through ex- 
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pansion, unequal external pressures are exerted on the gaseou- 
body by the walls, or barriers, or other parts of the contains 
ing vessel. Then the gaseous body shape changes and finally 
it breaks, resulting in an explosion which extinguishes the arc. 
The effects on the circuits when these two types of circuit 
breakers are used to interrupt an inductive d-c. circuit are 
shown by the two representative oscillograms reproduced as 
Fig. 6 and 7.. The magnetic blow-out circuit breaker record, 
Fig. 6, is that of the interruption of an inductive d-c. circuit 
carrying 1450 amperes at 2400 volts. The circuit breaker had 
a series coil which was connected in the circuit by the parting 
of the circuit breaker contacts. It is seen that the arc lasted 
0.20 second and that at its extinguishment a pressure rise of 
410 volts, t.e., 17 per cent of the line pressure, was produced 
in the eircuit. The oil circuit breaker record, Fig. 7, is that 
of the interruption of an inductive d-c. circuit carrying 500 
amperes at 550 volts. The arc lasted 0.05 second and at its 
extinguishment a pressure rise of 5500 volts, i.e., 1000 per cent 
of the line pressure, was produced in the circuit. 

The two oscillograms shown are representative of several thous- 
and tests. Itisseen therefrom that when a magnetic blowout cir- 
cuit breaker interrupts a circuit, the current seems to diminish 
rapidly at first and then more slowly until it is gradually re- 
duced to zero. When an oil circuit breaker opens a d-c. circuit, 
however, the current is diminished with increased rapidity 
until at the end, it is suddenly reduced to zero very rapidly. 

Mr. Collis leads one to conclude that the magnetic blow-out 
circuit breaker with a strong magnetic field produces a lower 
pressure rise than one with a weak magnetic blowout field. 
This reasoning is based on tests given in Mr. Collis’s book on 
“High and Low-Tension Switchgear Design’’ but seems to be 
neither. clear nor comprehensive. 

- Our experiences have indicated quite contrary results to 
those cited by Mr. Collis. This may be because all the factors 
in the operation of a magnetic blow-out circuit breaker have 
not been considered by him. One of these is that the elec- 
trical dimensions of the usual magnetic blow-out circuit breaker 
are small compared with the electrical dimensions of the cir- 
cuit which it is interrupting. Another of these factors 15 the 
variation of performance with current. 

- If we subject a magnetic blow-out circuit breaker to a series 
of tests at constant pressure but gradually increasing currents, 
we find four distinct zones of operation. At relatively 
low currents, the circuit is interrupted slowly and the arc is 
of а “Вагу” nature. With larger currents, the circuit is inter- 
rupted more quickly and the arc is “ snappy,” the circuit in- 
terruption being accompanied by a sharp report. At still 
larger currents, the circuit interruption is still more rapid but 
the arc tends to hang and its extinguishment is accompanied 
by a “tearing” noise. If the current is still further increased, 
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a point will be found at which the arc holds and the circuit is 
not interrupted. This indicates that with small currents, the 
effect of the magnetic blow-out is small. With larger currents, 
it becomes more effective, until a point is reached where the 
volume of the arc increases more rapidly than the blow-out 
effect and the arc holds. 

Ford W. Harris: We are at the present time seeking 
light by which to design oil switches. Mr. Collis presents 
this paper based largely on tests of 200 and 300 amperes at 
6600 volts. The very poorest and cheapest of ой switches 
will open many times this current without injury. In fact, 
switches of the type illustrated will safely open at least ten 
times this current. Just what value tests of this magnitude, 
or results or conclusions based on such tests, may have, does 
not appear. 

The photographs of arcs in oil switches differ from any that 
I have ever seen, and are entirely at variance with all the tests 
which I have ever made. For example, Fig. 5 of the paper, which 
I understand is a photograph of the opening of the switch shown in 
Fig. 6, is most amazing. We have ordinarily put the “ trail- 
ing pieces" on switches to take the final arc, and we find that 
even on very heavy overloads no arcing takes place between 
the main contacts which are shunted by the trailing pieces 
until the main contacts have fully opened. Yet Fig. 5 shows 
an astonishingly even arc all over these contacts following the 
contour as evenly as if it were traced on the side of the tank 
by a master draftsman. 

Mr. Collis’s remarks and figures as to pressures are equally 
surprising. For example, he shows that in Fig. 1 with a 200- 
ampere, 6600-volt arc a pressure of 70 lb. per sq. in. was reg- 
istered 23 in. from the arc. This pressure is many times that 
observed on real short circuits of say 5000 amperes, and I 
feel that there must be some error. Any such pressure would 
undoubtedly tear out the thin metal sides of the cheaper forms 
of oil switch like so much tissue paper. Yet these switches 
in daily service open currents of many times 200 amperes at 
6600 volts without even throwing oil. 

Mr. Collis should state briefly his reasons for believing 
the following statements to be true. 

(a) “ The larger the lateral size of the contact the greater 
the effects of the explosion will be felt." To my mind it is 
hard to conceive how the shape of a contact can govern the 
transmission of pressure through a liquid medium. 

(b) " The volatilization of the oil and its quiescency is of 
importance in destroying a vacuum created by an arc." Just 
what is meant by the quiescency of the oil, and how does an 
arc form a vacuum? 

(c) " Rupturing the arc by a series of gaps and resistances 
does not appear to be the correct line of development, as apart 
from the increased size of the switch and the relative merits 
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of sustained arcs the creation of a number of coreless vortices 
defeats the primary object of the switch designer." How 
are the coreless vortices formed, what harm do they do, and 
how do they defeat the object of the designer? 

(d) “ Fig. 9 illustrates the large amount of gas force exposed 
to the oil." What is gas force, and how is it exposed to the 
oil? 

(e) " Academicaliy it (kw. capacitv) is understood to mean 
the compound unit volume of a switch." What is the com- 
pound unit volume of a switch, and how is it related to kw. 
capacity? In our usual practise in this country we do not 
rate an oil switch solely on its cubical contents, as we think 
that the speed of break, and other considerations, enter into 
the value of this term. Where is the term so ‘academically 
understood"? 

Mr. Collis's oscillograms, Figs. 15, 16, and 17, are represen- 
tative of many tests on heavy currents. Тһе method of con- 
nection shown in Fig. 18 is not, however, the most convenient 
one, as the potential element of the oscillograph is connected 
directly to the generator terminals. А better method is to 
connect one terminal of the potential element to the line term- 
inal of the pole of the switch to be tested. In this way the 
opening of that pole will cut off the voltage wave if that par- 
ticular peak opens the circuit. If the circuit is opened pre- 
maturely somewhere else the current wave ceases before the 
voltage wave. This method of connection is standard in 
such tests in this country. 

Considering the oscillograph records, Figs. 15, 16, and 17, 
in Mr. Collis’s paper, it may be said that these are fairly 
representative of the conditions under which a circuit breaker 
opens. It is evident from inspection of these records that the 
events recorded on the left-hand side of the record occurred 
first. This is shown by a sharp drop on the heavy line which 
represents the voltage curve, this drop being due to the sudden 
application of heavy current. It is also evident from the fact 
that the current line rises very sharply to meet the normal 
curve of the current which thereafter follows. It 1$ also evi- 
dent from the fact that the current gradually decreased there- 
after, this decrease being due to a gradual dying down of the 
current as observed in many tests of this kind. It is also 
evident from the small peak of the voltage wave at the instant 
the circuit 1s broken. 

While these records show that the current wave resisted 
for seven alternations, five alternations, and five alternations 
respectively, it must not be supposed. that the actual arc be- 
tween the contacts held on for any such a length of time. 
It was, of course, necessary for the armature of the trip coil 
to move, for the latch of switch to be released, and for the 
mechanism of the switch to move sufficiently to separate the 
contacts before any actual arcing between the contacts took 
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place. As a matter of fact, in switches of this type operating 
on currents of about the magnitude shown in these records, 
it has been found that the actual duration of the arc between 
the contacts is practically alwavs less than one alternation. 
On heavier voltages, or in cases where the switch was seriously 
injured on such tests, the current has been observed to hold 
over, but in successful tests at 11,000 volts and below, the first 
current alternation after the arc starts is the last. This may 
be regarded as normal operation. In other words the first 
six alternations of the current wave in Fig. 15 represents the 
time taken by the switch 1n getting under way, and a portion 
of the last alternation shown at the right-hand side of the 
negative, and above the zero line, represents the actual dura- 
tion of the arc in the switch. 

Careful measurements of the voltage of arcs across the con- 
tacts at the instant of opening show that such arcs are of quite 
low voltage, and that they terminate practically at the cur- 
rent zero line. 

Unfortunately the peaks of the current waves in most of 
Mr. Collis's records go off the film so that it is impossible to 
exactly place them. Many tests made by the writer indicate, 
however, that the last wave on which the break takes place 
is rarely materially lower than would be expected from the 
natural decrease of the current. In other words the resistance 
of the arc under the oil is not sufficient to materially alter the 
height of the current wave above the zero line. This is very 
different from the conditions found where air-break switches 
open direct currents. In a gravity-accelerated oil switch the 
switch contacts in a single alternation can move only a very 
short distance, probably less than 4 in., and one would not 
expect an arc of 2300 amperes, and } in. in length, to have 
any material resistance. 

It 15 to be noted that the current in the records shown in 
this paper ceases absolutely at the zero line, this also being the 
case in oscillograph records of each test which the writer has 
examined. It is evident that the arc is holding over strongly 
as the current values approach zero, and it is evident that 
as the current values seek to cross the zero line something 
happens that makes it impossible for the current to reverse 
its direction. The writer cannot conceive that this is any 
physical movement of the oil. In other words when the curve 
reaches the zero line a very heavy arc acting on a hydrocarbon 
oil produces a considerable pressure thereon. The writer 
cannot believe that,in the small fraction of a second that it 
takes for the current to cross the zero line, this pressure 
can decrease to zero or below, and that the surrounding oil 
can be accelerated and projected into the arc area to a suf- 
ficient degree to produce any material change in the con- 
ditions in that area. 

It is my personal opinion that what has occurred is this: 
The heavy arc has been drawn through a hydrocarbon. oil 
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and the intense heat thereof has vaporized a portion of the 
oil producing a hydrocarbon vapor, and very possibly free 
hydrogen. These hydrocarbon vapors are mixed with metallic 
vapors, the arc path consisting of a mixture of hydrocarbon 
and metallic vapors. In any ordinary current the proportion 
of hydrocarbon vapors is probably far in excess of the metallic 
vapors. The gases in the arc path must act as a rectifier, that 
is they resist reversal. 

In all his examinations of oscillograph records of heavy 
short-circuit tests made at voltages below 11,000 volts, the 
writer has never seen a record of a successful switch opening 
in which the arc has held for more than one alternation. In 
other words where the switch has successfully opened the 
circuit, it has done it in one alternation of the arc. 

To determine these facts it 1s, of course, necessary to use 
refinements of testing not disclosed in Mr. Collis’s paper. 
For example, it is necessary to use several oscillograph ele- 
ments, taking a voltage reading across the break, another be- 
yond the break, and one at the machine terminals. It is also 
desirable to take the current ш more than one phase, and 
preferably in all three phases. The writer has also found it 
very desirable to provide auxiliary contacts on the switch 
mechanism so that the exact degree of separation of the con- 
tacts can be determined by the oscillograph at any point on 
the current or voltage waves. 

Summing up the writer’s view of the case, it may be said 
that an oil switch does not open the circuit by any quenching 
or cooling action of the oil itself. The arc is drawn through 
a hole in the oil which is filled with hydrocarbon and metallic 
vapors, and the nature of this arc is such that normally no 
reversal of current is possible. So far as I am aware this is 
a new theory of oil switch action. While jt is entirely possible 
that I am in error in this connection, I believe this theory 
to be supported by the many experiments and tests which I 
have analyzed, many of which have been published. 

W. D. Peaslee: I feel that there is a little divergence of 
view in the paper and discussion as presented. Consider 
these pressures, for instance, which Mr. Collis gives, of 70, 
63, 61, 78, etc., and some mentioned in discussions going to 
5000 lb. If you take a charge of gun cotton and explode it 
in a large body of water, you will get low pressure under certain 
conditions. If you then explode the gun cotton in a steel 
case you will get high pressure. As to the form of switch 
where the arc is thrown out through a series of baffles, it has 
been my understanding from conversations and arguments 
with the manufacturers of that switch, especially in connec- 
tion with competition on commercial bids, that the arc is 
blown out violently by the cannon-like action of the arc gases 
blowing through these holes and flowing around the baffles, 
and that the arc is confined in a large steel case for the purpose 
of generating these high pressures. 
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The pressures given by Mr. Collis are obtained in a free 
body of oil and are simply a measure of the diffusion of the 
traveling wave of force through a free body of oil. As to the 
6600-volt, hand-controlled switch, if you take that and fill 
it with oil, so there is no airin it, and create an arc in that switch, 
you would find that the same pressures appear. You will 
have high pressures in any confined space in which explosions 
take place, but we all know the oil switch is not built that way. 
The ordinary small capacity oil switch of 6600 volts, 200 am- 
peres, is built with a free body of oil, and the wave of force 
which goes out dissipates itself very largely in the boiling. 
I remember back in 1907 opening some of the old type of oil 
switches we have here on the Pacific Coast, and opening them 
on short circuits of 66,000 volts. I know that the oil went up 
around the ceiling and the top of the oil switch went up and 
all sorts of things happened. There was not much force there, 
probably not more than 400 or 500 lb. per sq. in., but if the 
switch had been confined in a steel case there would have 
been very high pressure. 

As to the multiplicity of breaks, I think that the various 
discussers and the author are considering the matter from 
entirely different viewpoints. 

As to quick-acting switches Mr. Collis says: “Іп com- 
parison, a quick-acting switch must have a greater rupturing 
capacity than those of the slow type, their rates being, within 
limits, proportional to their time elements." We have had 
a long discussion, and at the end of it I think only one of the 
discussers missed quoting that sentence, stating that without 
the aid of a diagram it is difficult to understand. I think 
the apparent variations in the discussions are due to the fact 
that we are not discussing the same thing. 

In reference to the magnetic blow-out, I have done some 
oscillograph work on that myself, and I think the difference 
here is that a voltage rise may be on the line or across the 
switch. You will note that Mr. Collis says: “Арагё from 
the time taken in opening the circuit the extra inductive rise 
is due to the separate coil for the production of a magnetic 
feld. This coil is short-circuited when the breaker is in the 
closed position, but in series with the line when opening the 
circuit. As there is an appreciable time taken up in the build- 
ing of this field, which is not at its greatest density when the 
arc is first formed, a choking effect is introduced and the re- 
sistance being low, the back e.m.f. assumes a high value, so 
that if the turns are doubled the induced e.m.f. is quadrupled, 
the current being one-fourth." I think that is simply another 
case of working on two different things, the discussers re- 
ferring to one pressure rise, that on the line, and from my 
impression of the paper I think Mr. Collis's references are to the 
pressure rise across the switch. 
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EXPERIMENTAL RESEARCHES ОМ SKIN EFFECT ІМ 
CONDUCTORS 


BY A. E. KENNELLY, F. A. LAWS AND P. H. PIERCE 


ABSTRACT OF PAPER 


The results are given of about one hundred series of tests, 
each covering a range in frequency up to about 5000 cycles 
per second, on the impedance of long loops of parallel con- 
ductors of different metals, sizes, and cross-sectional forms. 
The measuring apparatus is detailed. The theory of the skin 
effect in solid rods and in indefinitely wide flat strips is 
appended in a new and simplified form. 


THE FOLLOWING researches were conducted, under an 
appropriation from the American Telephone and Tele- 
graph Co., at the Massachusetts Institute of Technology in 
the Research Division of the Electrical Engineering Depart- 
ment, during the year 1914-15. In the early part of 1914, they 
were carried on under the directorship of Prof. Harold Pender. 
They date their origin, however, to M. I. T. thesis work under- 
taken in 1912-13. 

Brief Early Historical Outline of Skin Effect Research. The 
first mathematical discussion of auto-distorted alternating- 
current density in a wire appears to have been given by Max- 
well in 1873. Heaviside contributed an extensive mathematical 
literature to the whole subject in 1884-1887. J. H. Poynting 
also contributed to the mathematics of the subject in 1884- 
1885. Hughes developed the experimental side of the subject 
in 1886. Lord Rayleigh in 1886 first gave the formula for 
skin effect in an infinitely wide strip. Dr. H. F. Weber in 
1886, J. Stefan in 1887 and O. Lodge in 1888 contributed further 
material. Lord Kelvin gave the expression in ber-bei functions in 
1889. Hertz in 1889 and Sir J. J. Thomson in 1893 discussed the 
subject both from the experimental and mathematical stand- 
points. Mr. J. Swinburne used the term “ skin-effect " in 1891.1 

1. Discussion on the paper of Dr. J. A. Fleming, ‘‘ On Some Effects 
of Alternating-Current Flow in Circuits having Capacity and Self-In- 
duction," Journal Institution of Electrical Engineers, London, Vol. 


XX, May 1891, p. 471. 
1953 
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Current-Distortion Effects. The phenomena to be discussed 
relate to distortions in the distribution of current-density over 
the cross-section of conductors, and may therefore be summed 
up under the title of “© current-distortion effects." These effects 
may be subdivided into three classes as follows: 

1. An effect due to disturbance of current density in a con- 
ductor due to the alternating magnetic flux linked with the 
same, as in the case of simple, straight, round wires remote 
from return conductors. This is the “ skin-effect." It may be 
regarded as due either to imperfect penetration of electric cur- 
rent into the conductor, or to the greater reactance of the 
central core of the conductor with respect to the surface layer, 
whereby the current density is less on the inside than on the 
outside. m | 

In а uniform solid round wire, the skin effect is symmetrical 
with respect to its axis. In solid wires of other than circular 
form, the skin effect is, in general, dissymmetrical. 

2. An effect found in spiralled stranded conductors and due 
to the reactance of the spirals. This has been called the “ spir- 
ality effect.” 

3. An effect found in parallel linear conductors of any cross- 
sectional form when in proximity, owing to the alternating 
magnetic flux from one penetrating the other. This may be 
called the “ proximity effect.” 

The entire phenomenon of current-distortion effect, includ- 
ing the skin effect as a subtype, may nevertheless be referred 
to broadly as ‘ skin effect" in conformity with current usage, 
unless a distinction is called for. 


APPARATUS EMPLOYED 


The Миша] Inductance Bridge. Professor Hughes, on as- 
suming the presidency of the Society of Telegraph Engineers in 
1885, delivered an address on “ The Self-Induction of an Elec- 
tric Current in Relation to the Form of its Conductor." In 
carrying out the experiments there described, he used a form 
of bridge, which is diagrammatically shown in Fig. 1. Its 
peculiarity is that an e.m.f. 1s introduced into the detector 
circuit by means of a variable-ratio air-core transformer, or 
mutual inductance, shown at m in the diagram. The detector 
current can be brought to zero by adjusting the bridge arms 
and the mutual inductance. In the original paper, owing to 
an inadequate examination of the theory of this arrangement, 
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the results obtained were misinterpreted. Professor Hughes’s 
paper precipitated a lively discussion, in which Lord Rayleigh, 
Sir Oliver Heaviside and Professor H. F. Weber participated. 

One of the by-products of this discussion was the formulation 
of the complete theory of the Hughes bridge, by Professor 
Weber and Lord Rayleigh. Mr. Heaviside also showed that 
the arrangement used by Professor Hughes was not as simple 
in its action as that obtained if the mutual inductance is in- 
serted between either the supply circuit or the detector circuit, 
and one of the bridge arms. Both the Hughes and Heaviside 
bridges are shown in Fig. 1. The Heaviside bridge has been 
employed in all the work here reported. 

The conditions for balance in the Heaviside bridge may be 
deduced thus: 


> 
Detector 
m 
< 9 
d | 
------- - Source ------ gee eee - Detector or Source ---------- 
HUGHES BRIDGE HEAVISIDE BRIDGE 


Fic. 1 


The impedances of the bridge arms are denoted by Z and 
the mutual inductance Бу т. The r.m.s. current in any arm 
is denoted by Í with the subscript designating the arm. 

At balance, the currents in the arms М and М are equal, 
likewise those in X and P. 

The potential difference between a and 6, reckoned through 
the arm бы, must be the same as that via the arm Zx, and the 
detector circuit, and that between 6 and c, reckoned through the 
arm N, must be the same as that via the detector circuit and the 
arm P. Consequently 


ылы == Leds + Jm Q Ix volts Z ` (1) 
Zx L, = Zp Ix — jm @ 1 volts Z (2) 


2. The sign Z following the unit of an equation indicates that each 
side of the equation and every separate term thereof is to be considered 
as a “ complex quantity," or plane vector. 
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Therefore 


‚м _ £x + то 
52 сто numeric 2 (3) 


In these experiments, ап equal-arm bridge was used, with 
reference both to resistance and inductance; so that 


and the condition for balance becomes 
Z, — Zx = 2jmw ohms Z (5) 


If Re”, Le”, Rx” and Lx”; are the total resistances and induct- 
ances of their respective bridge arms, then 


R, A — Ry," + jo (Lp di — L” — 2m) = 0 ohms Z (6) 


Fic. 2—ARRANGEMENT OF HEAVISIDE BRIDGE 


~ 


Separating the quadrature components, we have 


RU mp ohms (T) 
L, = Ly" + 2m henrys (8) 


as the conditions for balance. 

As we have to deal with small resistances, the most satisfac- 
tory method of varying the resistances of the bridge arms is to 
use a slide wire, as indicated ш Fig. 2. Also, to eliminate ex- 
traneous resistances and inductances, it is advisable to work 
by the method of differences, two balancings being taken, the 
first, with the loop short circuited, the second, with the short 
circuit remoyed. 

Actual Construction and Arrangement of the Bridge. To avoid 
trouble from stray fields, the various fixed coils of the bridge were 
wound on wooden rings, as indicated at M, N, X and P, Fig. 3. 


- — w —— — í 
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The turns were fixed in position, by being wound in carefully 
spaced saw-cuts. Eddy current effects in the mutual inductance 
(arms X and P) were avoided, by using for the primary winding 
a conductor made of 90 strands of No. 30 B and S enamelled 
copper wire (diameter of each strand 0.255 mm.). 

The primary winding of the mutual inductance was covered 
with a layer of tape. A thin, hard rubber ring with equally 
spaced radial saw-cuts served definitely to fix the secondary 
winding, which was carefully wound outside of the primary; 
so that it was spaced as nearly uniformly as possible, the aim 
being to obtain a uniform mutual inductance per turn. By 
means of the radial arm, A, the number of active secondary 
turns can be varied form 0 to 89, by single-turn steps. Values 


Fic. 3—ACTUAL ARRANGEMENT OF BRIDGE 


intermediate between those given by two consecutive turns, are 
obtained by the use of the fine adjustment coil, shown at F A. 
This coil of three rectangular turns, each 2.5 cm. Х 3.5 cm., is 
mounted within the wooden ring, as shown, and in such a manner 
that it can be rotated about its longer axis, to include a greater 
or lesser amount of the flux within the primary winding. 

The change of mutual inductance due to turning the small 
coil, from the position of minus maximum to that of plus maxi- 
mum, is somewhat greater than that due to one turn of the fixed 
secondary. The head, by which the position of the small coil is 
read off, is so graduated that one reads directly to tenths of a 
fixed turn, and, by estimation, to hundredths. | 

Twisted pairs of wires are used for all connections, and are 
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cleated to the table, so that they occupy fixed positions. The 
positions of the leads e f and g h, are fixed with reference to the 
slide wire. Any induction effects are thus rendered definite, 
and independent of the position of the telephone, which was used 
as the a-c. detector. Contact between the slide wire and the 
lead e f is made by a sliding spring clip. The functions of the 
switches shown in Fig. 3 are as follows: 

By means of S, either direct or alternating current may be 
supplied to the bridge. 

S is a mercury switch, with ample contacts, by which the 
arms M and N may be reversed. 

- S; allows either the galvanometer ог the telephone to be used 
as a detector, for d-c. and a-c. bridge balances, respectively. 

S4, reverses the terminals of the secondary winding of the 
mutual inductance. 

In order to cover the entire range of the loop resistances in 
these experiments, it was necessary to use two different slide 
wires. Each wire was arranged together with its lead, еу, on 
a meter stick, so that the change from one to the other could be 
effected with little trouble. To avoid any indefiniteness due to 
contacts, the joints at the ends of the slide: wire were always 
soldered. Table I gives the data of the slide wires used. 

Check measurements of standard resistances and inductances 
were made at different times with the testing apparatus to make 
sure that 1t was in good order. 


TABLEI. SLIDE-WIRE DATA. 


Change in induct- 


Gage Resistance ance by moving 
Slide wire B. & S. Material ohms per cm. slider 2 cm. 
number k и 
— abhenrys 
2 
1 8 German silver 0.000280 8.9 
2 11 German silver 0.000810 8.2 


Change of inductance per turn of the mutual inductance winding, 
К = 1342 abhenrys per turn. 


The Loop of Conductors under Test. ‘The conductors under test 
were arranged in a single long loop, with parallel sides. "They 
were placed out of doors, about four meters from the ground, and 
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rested either on glass insulators or on dry wooden supports, as 
occasion offered. By the use of tackles, the wires could be drawn 
taut, their positions being thus rendered definite. Fig. 4 is 
from a photograph of the loop, taken from one end of the alley. 
Fig. 5 (which is not drawn to scale) shows the arrangement of the 
line terminals. The short links allow the line to be transferred 
from position 1 to position 2 in the bridge, see Fig. 3. Тһе link, 
mounted on the spring, is for the purpose of short circuiting the 
line, as above mentioned. Its action is controlled at the obser- 
ver's position in the testing room by the use of the electromagnet 
M. 

The observations are made as follows: The test loop is con- 
nected by the mercury cups to the bridge leads 1, (Fig. 3) while 


Fic. 5—LINE TERMINALS 


the bridge leads 2, are short-circuited. Two sets of readings are 
then made, first with direct and then alternating currents; one 
set with the line short-circuited, and the other with the short- 
circuit removed. The ratio arms, M and N, are then reversed 
and the readings repeated. The line is then transferred to the 
other side of the bridge; that is, to the leads 2, while leads 1 are 
short-circuited, and four more sets of readings are taken. The 
arithmetical mean result, given by the various sets of readings, 
is used in the computation. 

During the balancings, the frequency is determined by the 
arrangement later described. A typical set of readings is shown 
in Table II. The theory of the a-c. bridge balance, applied to 
the actual construction, is given in Appendix I. 
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TABLE II. 


Sample of a set of observations and calculations at one frequency in determining the skin 
eftect of the No. 0000 solid copper wire, spaced 60 cm. between conductors. 


Using Slide Wire No. 1. 


Temp 
deg. Freq. Arms 10” 1” "0 м1 lo li 1-10” 11—10 М%177%0 
cent. cm. cm. |turns 
25.6 1600 I | 51.42| 84.62] 4.32 | 43.32| 53.15| 69.22| 33.20! 16.07| 39.00 
II | 54.25| 88.40| 4.47 | 43.58| 58.15| 74.35| 34.15| 16.20| 39.11 
III | 50.66| 18.55| 5.28 | 44.33| 52.55| 36.60| 32.11| 15.95} 39.05 
IV | 53.51] 22.12| 5.12 | 44.07| 57.56| 41.72| 31.39| 15.84! 38.95 
32.71| 16.02| 39.03 
D-C. Resistance R = kil; — lo) (A) 
= 0.00056 Х 16.02 = 0.008972 ohms 
R’ h^ l’ 32.71 
Skin Effect Resistance Ratio — = E LB алы š = 2.042 (B) 
li — lo 16.02 
Total Inductance of Loop L = К (п: —no) + x (h’ — 10’) (С) 


= 1342 X 39.03 + 8.9 X 32.71 
= 52378 + 291 = 52669 abhenrys 


CALCULATION OF INDUCTANCE OF LOOF 


In the calculation of the inductance of the rectangle of conductor, the following formula 
was used. It isa slightly modified form of formula 107 by Rosa and Grover in the Bulletin 
of the Bureau of Standards, vol. 8, p. 155. 


ТСЕ л бе Ж. 4 | +се+ь 


D а (1+; E) a 
= A +С (a + b) (DY 


where G = cm. length of rectangle 
b = cm. distance between axes of wires 
d = cm. diametei of wires 
A = abhenrys external inductance 


L;’ 
С = p U skin effect inductance ratio 
$ 


C (a -F b) = abhenrys internal inductance 
L = abhenrys total inductance 
In the sample case given above 
a = 2703.6 cm. 
b = 61 cm. 
= 1.168 cm. 
L = 51082 + 2764 С 
А? O frequency С = 1 
and L; = 2764 
At 1600 ~ Ly’ = 52669—51082 = 1587 abhenrys 
Lj 1587 


—— a — т 0.5742 
Li 2764 
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Electromagnetic Revolutton-Counter. It was necessary for the 
observer to work in a soundproof room, distant from the ma- 
chinery of the laboratory. Therefore, to facilitate the deter- 
mination of the frequency, which must be measured with pre- 
cision, the following arrangement was designed and constructed, 
with the object of determining by means of a stop watch, the 
time necessary for the completion of a given number of hundreds 
of revolutions of the generator. The device (Fig. 6) consists 
of two members—a contact device which closes a circuit at the 


— 


Fic. 6—ELECTROMAGNETIC REVOLUTION COUNTER | 


completion of each one hundred revolutions of the generator 
shaft, and a device for properly pressing the catch of the stop- 
watch. Fig. 6 is a schematic diagram of the apparatus. 
The contactor is at CW. It consists of a worm and wheel, 
with a ratio of 100 to 1. The wheel carries an arm which, once 
every revolution, completes the circuit between a and b. The 
magnets M, and M; are thus energized. The gearing runs in 
a grease box, and a simple coupling, K, permits of its ready 
attachment to any machine. The function of the magnet М», 
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is to press the catch of the stopwatch. The watch, being set 
at zero, on the first contact after closing the switch, S W, the 
armature A, is drawn down, and the stop watch is started. Ав 
Аз moves down, the latch 5, slips over it, and holds it in the 
depressed position. This prevents the succeeding contacts from 
stopping and restarting the watch. At the initial, and at every 
succeeding contact, the magnet М! is energized, and, by means 
of the ratchet spring S. advances the wheel R W one tooth, 
in opposition to the spring Sı. S3 is the retaining pawl, which 
bears so heavily on R W, that it also serves as a brake, and 
prevents sudden impulses of М, from advancing К W more 
than one tooth at a time. After a definite number of con- 
tacts determined by the position of the рт P, the arm К, en- 
gages with S,, and allows the armature А» to rise. At the next 
contact, the armature is again depressed and locked. The 
watch is thus stopped at, say, the completion of 1000 revolu- 


To Bridge 


ae 

To Detector 
To 700 Cycle 
Generator 


Fic. 7—TELEPHONE SENSITIVITY MAGNIFIER 


tions of the generator. Further operation of the device is then 
prevented, for the arm R is arrested against the spring Sz. 

The resetting is accomplished by depressing the lever L. 
The springs 5. and 5; and the latch are thus lifted, and spring 
5, returns the arm К, to the dotted position. At the same time 
S W, makes contact, M; is energized, and the watch reset to 
Zero. 

Detectors. The range of frequencies covered was from 60 
to 5000 —. A pair of head telephones were used as the detector, 
both for direct and alternating currents. The telephones were 
sufficiently sensitive for the frequency range of {тот 200 to 
5000 ~. А+ 60 ~ and with direct currents, the arrangement 
shown in Fig. 7 was used to increase the sensitivity. А tele- 
phone transmitter is inserted in the detector circuit. Immedi- 
ately in front of it is placed a hand telephone, which is tra- 
versed by a current from a 700-cycle generator. It therefore 
emits a loud sound. The low-frequency current in the detec- 
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tor circuit is thus broken up into alternations of that frequency 
and the effective sensitivity of the telephone to low frequencies 
is greatly increased. This device is set up in a distant room, 
and is properly muffled, so that it does not disconcert the 
observer. 

Generators. To cover the range of frequencies, from 60 to 
5000 ~, three motor-driven a-c. generators were employed; 
(1) for 60 ~, a Mordey machine which forms a part of the 
regular equipment of the laboratory; (2) for the range 200 to 
700 ~, a small motor-generator set, originally designed for 
telephonic work; and (3) for the range from 1000 to 5000 ~, 
a high frequency generator capable, at full speed, (3750 rev. 
per min.), of giving 10,000 ~. 

In all cases, speed variations were obtained by the use of 
resistances in series with the armature of the d-c. driving motor. 

The waves of alternating current supplied by these generators 
to the Heaviside bridge were fairly sinusoidal. Although faint 
harmonic tones could often be detected in the observer’s tele- 
phones, there was no difficulty in balancing the bridge to the 
fundamental tone. 


TESTS ON ROUND SOLID COPPER WIRES 


Tests were made on a loop of two parallel copper wires, each 
No. 0000 A.W.G., diameter 0.46 inch (1.168cm.), cross-section 
1.072 sq. cm., and also on two solid parallel aluminum wires 
of the same size. | 

Copper Wires. The loop of copper wire had а length of about 
27 meters, differing slightly in different tests. The wire was 
provided in lengths of 20 fect (6.1 m.) in selected straight rods. 
Five tests were made at as many different spacings between 
the sides of the loop. These spacings or clearances between 
conductors, were 60 cm., 20 cm., 6.4 cm., 0.8 cm. and 0.03 cm. 
respectively. Scarfed soldered joints were made between suc- 
cessive rods. The measurements were made in each case at 
a time of day when the loop was not in sunshine, and when the 
loop was consequently at a fairly constant and observed tem- 
perature. The following Table III gives the results obtained 
in these tests, at the spacing of 60 cm. Column I gives the 
spacing, or the distance between adjacent surfaces of the two 
conductors in the loop. Column II gives the temperature of 
the wire, by thermometer observation at one point on the loop. 
Column III gives the frequency. Column IV gives the total 
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d-c. resistance of the loop between its terminals, in microhms 
or thousands of absohms. Column V gives the skin-effect re- 
sistance ratio of the wire in the loop, as obtained from bridge 
measurement at each frequency? Column VI gives the cor- 
responding computed resistance skin-effect ratio by formula 
(T1). Column VII gives the ratio of observed to computed 
values, as appearing in V and VI respectively. Column VIII 
gives the total measured inductance of the loop, between its 
terminals, in abhenrys. Column IX gives the total inductance 
of the loop, within the substance of the wire, after deducting 
91,082 abhenrys, the total computed external inductance, in- 
cluding end effect, in the loop. Column X gives the ratio of 
the internal inductance at each frequency, to the internal in- 
ferred inductance at zero frequency (2764 abhenrys) by divid- 
ing the entries in IX by 2764. The last column, No. XI, gives 
the same ratio as computed through formula (76.) 

It will be seen from Column VII, that the observed skin- 
effect resistance ratio differs from the computed value by not 
more than 1 per cent at any of the observations. Also, com- 
paring Columns X and XI, it will be seen that the skin-effect 
reactance-ratio, as observed, is in satisfactory agreement with 
the calculated value. The percentage agreement is not so close 
for the reactances as for the resistances; but the internal in- 
ductance, varied by skin effect, is only about 2 per cent of the 
total inductance measured, and consequently, the changes de- 
duced in this small internal inductance cannot be predicted 
with the same precision as changes in the total apparent re- 
sistance. The results оп this loop of solid round copper wires, 
at 60 cm. separating distance, are therefore in very satisfactory 
accordance with the Bessel-function theory as developed by 
Heaviside and Kelvin. 

The test was repeated with the sides of the loop brought to 
a separating distance of 20 cm., by fastening the two wires to 
the edges of a wooden framework 20 cm. wide, and approxi- 
mately 27 meters long. The same procedure was followed in 
the third and fourth tests, the wires being fastened to separa- 
ting wooden strips at distances of 6.4 and 0.8 cm. apart, respec- 
tively. In a fifth test, the wires were separated only by a strip 


3. In the discussion of skin effect, it is customary to express the con- 
ductance effect through the ratio R'/R. For some purposes, however, 
its reciprocal, the conductance ratio, R/R' is preferable. In this paper 
the customary expression is given throughout. 
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of thin paper, the wires being fastened together over the paper, 
by insulating tapes at frequent intervals. 
The results of the successive tests are recorded in Table IV. 


TABLE IV.—SKIN EFFECT IN A NO. 0000 SOLID COPPER CONDUCTOR 


Spacing Temp. Frequency L 
cm. degrees . cycles R `R total 
between centi- per microhms — abhenrys 

conductors grade second R observed 

20. 

17.2 60 8640 1.0058 41,874 

15.2 288 8518 1.106 41,698 

15.2 868 8500 1.584 41,099 

15.0 1663 8495 2.120 40,576 

14.9 2061 8512 2.313 40,437 

15.2 3063 8512 2.755 40,202 

15.4 3112 8440 2.781 40,149 

15.3 3860 8440 3.067 40,071 

15.4 5040 8456 3.446 39,910 

6.4 18.5 60 8378 1.0087 30,528 

18.9 266 8388 1.100 30,320 

19.3 582 8383 1.354 30,038 

20.4 923 8434 1.640 29,728 

20.7 1465 8411 2.037 29,352 

20.9 2019 8316 2.344 29,108 

21.0 1992 8132 2.322 29,096 

21.0 3028 8132 2.851 28,819 

21.6 3960 8343 | 3.145 28,688 

5320 8472 | 3.558 28,546 

0.8 60 8612 1.0124 15,894 

239 8612 1.132 15,602 

671 8596 1.604 14,793 

16.3 1068 8618 1.981 14,350 

16.5 1509 8624 2.330 14,007 

16.9 1991 8635 2.643 13,782 

17.2 1988 8602 2.638 13,722 

17.8 2486 8626 2.912 13,560 

18.0 3028 8642 3.179 13,301 

18.3 3880 8642 3.587 13,284 

18.4 4900 8654 3.995 13,127 

0.03 21.1 60 8696 1.0172 10,379 

21.4 236 8700 1.244 9,851 

21.5 740 8716 2.231 8,143 

21.5 1000 8735 2.688 7,594 

21.2 1473 8724 3.460 6,889 

21.0 2038 8708 4.272 6,374 

20.9 3058 8716 5.522 5,805 

21.0 3918 8700 6.449 5,558 

21.1 5170 8729 7.512 5,297 


At 20 cm spacing, the skin-cffect resistance ratio does not 
differ appreciably from the ratio at 60 cm. until the frequency 
of about 800 ~ is reached. Above this frequency, the ratio 
rises slightly, but distinctly, above the 60 cm. ratio, and at 5000 
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~ exceeds the latter by 2.2 per cent. This increase is to be 
attributed to proximity effect; i.e. to the effect of the magnetic 
field from the parallel return conductor. 

As the conductors were brought closer, Table IV shows that 
the skin-effect resistance ratio increased considerably, owing 
to proximity effect. With the separating distance of 6.4 cm., 
the rise in resistance ratio was still hardly appreciable below 
800 ~, and only amounted to 3.3 per cent at 5000 ~. With 
a separation of 8 mm., however, the ratio increased markedly, 
being 1 per cent extra at 60 — 


and 20 per cent extra at HERZEN 

5000 ~. At the very small ERE] 
separating distance of about | | | | | | 
0.3 mm., the ratio was greatly НН 
increased, being 1.3 рег cent tt 
extra at 60 ~, 35 per cent | | | ES 
extra at 400 ~, and 119.7 ee 
per cent extra at 5000 ~. ——H- 
While, therefore, to the or- = | | | /| | | 
dinary light-and-power fre- (Б БЕЙДИН! 
quency of 60 ~, the proxim- р 
ity between going and return TA VZ 
conductors has very little FIRZA 
influence on the skin-effect _у#-— 
resistance ratio R’/R of these | f// | | | 
rods, at higher frequencies, НИНЕ 


the degrees of proximity has 
a noteworthy effect on this 
ratio, at separations below Fic. 8—No. 0000 SoLiD COPPER 
6 cm., as in cabled or flexi- CONDUCTOR 
ble-cord conductors. Change of resistance with frequency for 
The ratios of the skin-effect d ere ree yng 
on resistance at different loop widths to that at 60 cm. width 
are collected in Table V. It will be seen that beyond the 
frequency of 3000 ~, the ratio of increase due to proximity 1s 
but slightly affected by further increase in frequency. Thus, 
while between 60 ~ and 3000 ~, the effect of bringing the dis- 
tance between going and returning conductors down to 8 mm. 
increases the skin-effect resistance ratio from 1.009 to 1.190 
times what it would be at 60 cm., and further increase in 
frequency to 5000 ~ only increases the ratio from 1.190 to 1.201. 
Fig. 8 shows the skin-effect resistance ratio R'/R for the data 


E- 
howe 
es 
l| 
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contained in Tables I, II and III, with ordinates R'/R and ab- 
scissas impressed frequency. 
In regard to parallel solid round wires, at 60 cm. separation, 


TABLE V.—SKIN EFFECT IN A NO. 0000 SOLID COPPER CONDUCTOR 


DATA TAKEN FROM CURVES SHOWING RELATIONS BETWEEN SKIN EFFECT AND SPACING 
OF CONDUCTORS FOR VARIOUS FREQUENCIES. 


ГА 
Егедчепсу Spacing, к Ratio of skin effect 
cycles per cm. between R to that at 60 cm. 
second wires resistance ratio spacing 

60 0.03 1.0172 1.013 
0.8 1.0124 1.009 

6.4 1.0087 1.005 

20 1.0058 1.002 

60 1.0038 1.00 

400 0.03 1.590 1.353 
0.8 1.295 1.102 

6.4 1.184 1.008 

20 1.180 1.004 

60 1.175 1.00 

1000 0.03 2.688 1.611 
0.8 1.928 1.154 

6.4 1.700 1.017 

20 1.690 1.012 

60 1.670 1.00 

2000 0.03 4.210 1.870 
0.8 2.650 1.177 

6.4 2.335 1.037 

20. 2.295 1.019 

60. 2.250 1.00 

3000 0.03 5.450 2.040 
0.8 3.185 1.190 

6.4 2.800 1.048 

20. 2.740 1.024 

60. 2.676 1.00 

4000 0.03 6.530 2.14 
0.8 3.640 1.193 

6.4 3.164 1.038 

20. 3.112 1.021 

60. 3. 048 1.00 

5000 0.03 7.380 2.197 
0.8 4.040 1.201 

6.4 3.472 1.033 

20. 3.430 1.022 

60. 3.361 1.00 


Mr. С. P. Eldred, in preliminary work, during 1914, оп the same 
research, at the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, ob- 
tained observations over the range between 60 ~ and 5000 ~ 
of the skin-effect resistance ratio in wires of both copper and 
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aluminum, which check satisfactorily the Bessel-function cal- 
culations. The sizes of wire tested were No. 0 A.W.G. (diameter 
0.325 inch, 0.826 cm.; 105,500 сіг. mils, 0.5345 sq. cm.) and 
also No. 0000 A.W.G. (diameter 0.46 inch,1.168 cm.; 211,600 
cir. mils 1.072 sq. cm.) in copper and in aluminum. 

While, therefore, the Maxwell-Heaviside-Kelvin theory for 
solid round wires has been checked within the degree of pre- 
cision of the observations, both for copper and aluminum, up 
to 5000 ~, 1.17 cm. diameter, and 60 cm. spacing, very con- 
siderable deviations from that theory have been found with 
closer spacings, owing to proximity effect. "This deviation was 
predicted by Heaviside* in 1884. Up to the present time, the 
authors have not found a formula for skin effect in parallel 
round wires which will take the proximity effect into account. 

Stranded Conductors. The stranded conductors tested were 
of copper and of aluminum. 

Copper Stranded Conductor. The copper strand consisted of 
seven copper wires of the same size (diameter 0.442 cm.), six 
of these being spiralled around the central one, with a pitch 
of approximately 14.5 cm. The cross-section of one of these 
wires is 0.1532 sq. cm. and taking seven times this amount as 
the cross-section of the strand, we have 1.072 sq. cm., which is 
the same (to four digits) as that of a No. 0000 A.W.G. solid 
wire. The results of the tests on a loop of 31.5 meters of this 
stranded conductor are given in Table VI, for two different 
spacings; namely, 60.9 cm. and 2.4 cm. 

Referring to the observations at 60.9 cm. spacings, it will 
be observed that the resistance skin-effect ratio R!/R, at 60 ~, 
is 1.0052, representing an increase of only half of one per cent. 
At 5000 ~, however, this ratio increased to 3.54. In Fig. 9, 
curve B connects the observations here referred to. The broken 
curve A gives the corresponding skin effect for a solid conductor 
of equal cross-section, as taken from Tables I and II, or Fig. 8, 
using the same linear resistance for both the solid and stranded 
conductors. It appears, therefore, that above 1200 ~, the skin- 
effect resistance ratio of this stranded conductor was slightly 
greater than that of the equi-sectional solid wire, owing ap- 
parently to spirality effect, the difference increasing towards 
higher frequencies. 

As is demonstrated in the Appendix, and has already been 
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made known from earlier experimental work in this research,’ 
the skin-effect impedance ratio, as well as its component ratios, 
is the same for a uniformly and symmetrically subdivided con- 
ductor, without twist or helical lay, as in the solid round con- 
ductor of the same material and cross-section. In any actual 
stranded conductor, however, whether of concentric-lay, or 
rope-lay, there is helical twist in some or all strands. This 
spiraling of some of the strands necessarily introduces an al- 


TABLE VI.—SKIN EFFECT IN 7-STRAND COPPER CABLE 
EQUIVALENT TO No. 0000 SorLip WIRE. 


I II III IV V VI VII VIII IX 


Calculated for 
Solid No. 0000 Ratio 


— саалса анаара: УІ 
Spacing| Temper-| Fre- d-c. re- В’ L, total R’ L, total Vil 
ст. ature quency | sistance — | abhenrys — abhenrys 
deg. cent ohms R R 
12.0 60 0.00991 | 1.005 61,661 1.005 62,703 0.983 
25.7 207 0.01051 | 1.035 61,578 | 1.051 62,627 0.983 
27.0 475 0.01054 | 1.233 61.274 | 1.227 62,350 0.983 
26.8 925 0.01061 | 1.582 60,770 | 1.584 61,827 0.983 
60.9 27.0 1468 О 01061 | 1.966 60,335 | 1.945 61.384 0.983 
27.0 2010 0.01063 | 2.295 60.053 | 2.236 61.118 0.983 
27.7 3065 0.01063 | 2.802 59,719 | 2.685 60,815 0.982 
27.5 3920 0.01064 | 3.151 59,539 | 2.989 60.673 0.981 
27.2 5040 0.01061 | 3.552 59,371 | 3.360 60,531 0.981 
20.0 60 0.01004 | 1.004 26,017 
12.4 189 0.00953 | 1.063 25,829 
12.3 682 0.00958 | 1.458 25,271 
15.8 1090 0.01017 | 1.789 24,812 
2.4 16.2 1540 0.00996 | 2.177 24,513 
17.2 2010 0.01026 | 2.470 24,257 
18.9 3112 0.01024 | 3.103 23.893 
17.8 3960 0.00992 | 3.615 23,666 
14.4 5040 0.00972 | 4.130 23,351 


ternating magnetic force, or forces, into the interior of the con- 
ductor, thereby superposing а “ spirality-effect’’® upon the 
regular skin-effect of the same conductor unspiraled. These 
two effects are also capable of mutually modifying each other. 
The subject of ‘ total skin-effect" in spiralled stranded con- 
ductors is therefore more complicated than that presented in 
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unspiralled stranded or in solid conductors. It is proposed 
to carry further investigation into this question. Up to the 
present time, the seven-strand spiralled conductors tested, 
have shown practically the same skin-effect resistance ratios 
as equisectional solid wires, up to say 1200 ~; while between 
1200 and 5000 ~, the ratio for the spiralled strands has been 
slightly greater than that of the solid wires, indicating in these 
instances, therefore, an added spirality effect. It may be 
mentioned that both the spirality effect and the skin effect of 
a subdivided conductor may be substantially annulled by in- 
sulating its strands and so transposing them that any one 
strand occupies, in succession, 


EET ^ | different positions in the 
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bz Zm Dame $*93-9- ing and frequency as calcu- 
| el i. lated by formula (D Table 
ЖҮ... II.) This result is in sub- 
Fic. 9—SEVEN-STRAND CABLE— stantial conformity with the 


EQUIVALENT Мо. 0000 SoLip Wire deductions of Mr. Н. В. 
Change of resistance with frequency for Dwight’, which are to the 

different spacing of conductors. eect ae a loop o twa 
parallel unspiralled seven-strand conductors has 1.3 per cent 
less linear inductance than the equisectional solid conductors, 
all other conditions remaining unchanged. The change is at- 
tributable to the geometry of the loop system, and is inde- 
pendent of skin effect. 

Aluminum Stranded Conductor. The results obtained on two 
loops of aluminum conductor, one of solid wires, No. 0000 
A.W.G. (diameter 0.46 inch 1.168 cm.; cross section 211,600 
cir. mils 1.072 sq.cm.) and the other of seven-equal-strand conduc- 
tors, of very nearly equal total cross-section (1.074 sq. cm. 
211,950 cir. mils), are given in Fig. 9. It will be seen that the 
skin-effect resistance ratio of the stranded conductor, which 
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had a lay of 23 cm., is slightly greater than that of the solid 
conductor above 2000 ~, and at 60 cm. spacing. 

Strip Conductors. It is generally accepted among electrical 
engineers, that the skin-effect resistance ratio of flat strip con- 
ductors is less than that of equisectional solid round conductors. 
This proposition has been verified in the tests here reported, 
except at frequencies below 1000 ~, in which a higher skin- 
effect has been observed, in certain copper strips, than is ob-. 
tained, by calculation, for equisectional round copper wires. 


TABLE VII.—SKIN EFFECT IN COPPER STRIPS WITH 60-CM. SPACING 
BETWEEN CONDUCTORS 


Tem- Fre- R, d-c. re- R’ 
Strip size perature quency, sistance, == L, total 
cm. deg. cent. [cycles рег sec. ohms R abhenrys 
1.26 Х 0.1575 +6.8 225 1.004 71,291 
-2.0 708 1.038 71,147 
—1.8 1188 1.085 70,970 
+6.0 1900 1.161 70,679 
—1.5 2980 1.261 70,383 
-5.0 3690 1.326 70,247 
-1.3 5169 1.426 68,765 
2.52 Х 0.158 +0.9 491 1.065 60,482 
0.5 1022 1.169 60,083 
0.1 2007 1.314 59,699 
0.2 3078 1.430 59,512 
0.0 3920 1.506 59,402 
0.0 4980 1.593 59,349 
3.81 X 0.159 5.0 229 1.042 55,576 
0.4 1136 1.283 54,766 
5.0 1730 1.363 54,586 
1.9 2645 1.478 54,422 
5.2 3787 1.588 54,303 
1.8 5050 1.697 54,241 


Three copper-strip conductors were employed in the different 
tests, each approximately 1/16 inch, (1.59 mm.) in thickness; 
namely, nominal j-inch, l-inch, and 1§-inch; actually 1.26 X 
0.1575 cm., 2.52 X 0.158 cm. and 3.81 X 0.159 cm. Опе strip 
at a time was supported by vertical slits in wooden blocks, to 
form a straight loop, with parallel sides at the proper separat- 
ing distance. Commencing with 60-cm. spacing, it was found 
to make no appreciable difference whether the strips forming 
the loop were in the same horizontal, or in parallel vertical . 
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planes. When, however, the separating distance was about 
10 cm., the relative setting of the two strips began to make a 
difference in the results, owing to proximity effects. This 
difference became very large when the separating distance was 
reduced to about 1 mm. 

Table VII gives the results of the observations for the above 
mentioned sizes of strip, at the separating distance of approxi- 
mately 60 cm. It will be seen that the skin-effect resistance 
ratio of the narrowest strip was only 1.0043 at 225 ~; so that 
no attempt was made to measure this ratio at 60 ~. The re- 
cords in the table are plotted in the curves of Fig. 10, at A, B 
and C respectively, Curve D, which is slightly concave up- 
wards, represents the corresponding computed ratio for infinitely 
wide copper strip, by formula 
(103). 

It is evident that at 60 cm. 
spacing, which is practically 
equivalent to infinite spac- 
ing, the calculated resistance 
ratio R'/R is very much less 
than the observed ratio, par- 
ticularly at the higher fre- 

Fic. 10—CoPPER Strips SPACED quencies. Moreover, it might 

60 см. be supposed at first thought, 
Change of resistance with frequency for that a strip nearly 4 cm. 
ыза. wide, would approach the 
behavior of an infinitely wide strip more closely than a strip 
1.26 cm. wide; whereas the reverse was the case, in these ob- 
servations. The large deviations from theory here presented, 
at first threw some doubt on the measurements. "These were, 
however, repeated, with substantially the same results, not 
only on the same bridge by different observers, and under dif- 
ferent conditions at the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
Boston, but also upon another loop of the same strip, with 
entirely different measuring apparatus, at Pierce Hall, in Cam- 
bridge. There is at present no reason to doubt the results in- 
dicated in Fig. 10 outside the range of the usual small errors 
of observation. The authors have not been able to discover 
any published measurements of the skin effect in linear flat 
strips, at any spacing. 

The reason for the large discrepancies between the theory 

for infinite strips, and the observations for strips of. one to four 
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cm. width, is believed to be that the alternating magnetic flux 
surrounding the active strips, being more or less cylindrical in 
distribution, cuts through the substance of the strip to a greater 
or less extent, and in so doing dissipates power by eddy currents. 
Only in the case of extremely wide strips, may the alternating 
magnetic flux be properly regarded. as lying in planes parallel 
to the surfaces of the strip, so as not appreciably to intersect 
therewith. There are two experimental evidences for this be-. 
lief; namely (1) the distribution of magnetic flux paths around the 
active strips, as obtained by the method of scattering iron 
filings and (2) the fact that with the parallel strips brought 
close together, the skin effect was much greater when they lay 
in one and the same plane, than when they were supported in 
parallel planes. 

Fig. 11 shows the magnetic flux distribution around a 
2.5-cm. strip, 1.6 mm. thick, when carrying 107 ‘am- 
peres at 838 ~, the return conductor being remote. It is 
evident that a considerable amount of this flux cuts the sub- 
stance of the strip near the edges; so that it is not surprising 
that the extra power loss due to eddy currents in the strip 
should markedly increase the skin-effect. 

Fig. 12 shows that when the two parallel strips forming the 
loop are placed in the same plane, edge to edge, and nearly 
touching, with 120 amperes at 858 ~, practically all the mag- 
netic flux threading through the loop has to cut some portion 
of the strip. We might, therefore, reasonably expect a rela- 
tively large excess loss of power by eddy currents in such a 
case, as observation actually showed. 

Fig. 13 shows on the other hand, that when the two parallel 
strips forming the loop are placed in parallel planes, and sep- 
arated only by a strip of paper, the alternating magnetic flux, 
with 120 amperes and 858 —, was very feeble. We should, 
therefore, expect to find comparatively little excess loss of 
power by eddy currents under such conditions, as actual ob- 
servation revealed. mE 

The results for the 2.5-cm. strips, at different spacings and 
relative positions, are given in Fig. 14. It will be seen that 
the smallest skin-effect ratio 1s with the shortest spacing (0.5 mm.) 
and with the strips in parallel planes as in Fig. 13. This is the 
result nearest to that given by the theory for infinitely wide 
strips. On the other hand, the largest ratio is at nearly the 
same spacing (one mm.), but with the strips lying in one and 
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MAGNETIC FIELDS SURROUNDING COPPER STRIPS 


Fic. 12—OUTGOING AND RETURN STRIPS CARRYING 120 AMPERES AT 
858 — A-C. 


[KENNELLY, LAWS AND PIERCE] 
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the same plane as in Fig. 12. Between these extreme limits, 
lie all the other series, at least within the range of 0 to 4000 ~. 
The curve belonging to the series with 0.5-mm. spacing bends 
upwards, whereas all the others bend downwards beyond 500 ~. 
This appears to be related to the distributions of alternating 
magnetic fields. The theoretical curve also bends upwards. 
The broken line gives the ratios for a circular wire of the same 
cross-section as the strip, and at large spacing. 

Corresponding results for the 3.8-cm. strips are indicated in 
Fig. 15. Here again, the difference is very marked between 
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Fic. 14--СОРРЕЕ STRIP 2.52 BY 
0.158 см. 
Change of resistance with frequency for 
different spacing of conductors. 


Fic. 15— COPPER STRIP 3.81 BY 
0.159 см. 
Change of resistance with frequency for 
different spacing of conductors. 


the ratios for the smallest spacings 3 mm. and 0.5 mm., in the 
same and in. parallel planes respectively, due to proximity 
effects. At 4000 ~, the former is about 3.4 and the latter 1.4; 
while the theoretical value for infinite strip of the same thick- 
ness 1$ about 1.04. 

The results concerning the total loop inductances for the 
3.8-cm. strip, at different spacings and settings, are given 
graphically in Fig. 16. It will be seen that not only is the total 
inductance a minimum for the case of parallel spacing at 0.5 
mm., but also the change of inductance with frequency; whereas 
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TOTAL INDUCTANCE, ABHENRYS 


the greatest change of inductance with frequency is in the 
case of 3-mm. spacing in the same plane. 

It is evident from the foregoing results that in the case of 
parallel flat strips, the proximity effects are very variable, 
may be relatively large, and depend in large measure upon 
the relative disposition of the two conductors. 

It is open to discussion whether the proximity effect in such 
conductors is materially affected by the current strength in 
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the loops. Between the limits of about 0.1 ampere and 3.0 
amperes in the loops, at any frequency within the reported 
range, no change in the impedance ratio with current was 
observable. | 


TUBULAR CONDUCTORS 


In order to measure skin effect in copper tubes, 90 feet (27.4 
m.) of hard copper tube was obtained, 3 inch in external dia- 
meter (1.26 cm.) with 1/16 inch wall (1.6 mm.) in selected 
15-foot lengths (4.56 m.), and supported-on insulators in a rec- 
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tangular loop, like the other conductors. The tubes were 
jointed by means of thin sleeves of copper, soldered over the 
ends. The loop had square ends, and was 13.1 т. long. Tests 
were made at three spacings between parallel tubes, namely, 
60 cm., 1.3 cm., 0.1 mm. The results of these tests are given 
in the accompanying Table No. VIII and Fig. 17. It will be 
observed that at 60-cm. spacing, where the proximity effect is 


TABLE VIII.—SKIN EFFECT IN A COPPER TUBE. 
1.266 CM. OUTSIDE DIAMETER 0.159 CM. WALL. 


Spacing | Temperature | Frequency, | R, d-c. resist- R L, total 
ст. deg. cent. |сусІеѕ рег sec. | ance, ohms abhenrys 


60. 4.2 222 0.01636 1.0004 . 25,125 
6.0 385 0.01626 1.0015 25,143 

4.8 963 0.01634 1.0088 25,121 

5.4 1967 0.01637 1.0298 25,108 

5.9 3030 0.01647 1.0633 25,109 

5.8 3962 0.01646 1.1046 25,098 

5.2 5120 0.01635 1.167 25,053 

1.3 7.5 320 0.01580 1.013 7,583 
7.4 994 0.01580 1.067 7,461 

7.7 1987 0.01580 1.132 7,361 

7.5 3004 0.01578 1.188 7,311 

6.2 3915 0.01575 1.241 7,285 

5.5 5180 0. 01572 1.327 7,090 

-0.2 4540 0.01559 1.288 7,279 

-0.1 3467 0.01559 1.216 7,303 

0.0 2482 0.01559 1.160 7,343 

0.0 1482 0.01560 1.102 7,405 

0.7 658 0.01561 1.039 7,519 

0.01 8.3 488 0.01532 1.114 3,443 
8.7 1384 0.01530 1.524 2,825 

8.8 2040 0.01530 1.787 2,543 

8.6 3030 0.01530 2.104 2,258 

8.8 3930 0.01528 2.364 2,079 

8.7 5040 0.01526 2.630 1,950 


negligible, the skin-effect resistance-ratios are all relatively 
small, and much lower than those of other types of conductor 
tested in this research. With the spacing of only 0.1 mm.; 
t.e. with the tubes lashed side by side, and separated only by 
a thin strip of paper, the proximity effect was very marked, 
and was also sensitive to changes in the temperature of the 
surrounding air. 

The theory of tubular conductors remote from disturbing 
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magnetic fields, has been given by Heaviside® and by Russell.? 
It involves Bessel functions of both the first and second kinds, 
and is complicated relatively to that of solid wires. The 
formulas developed for resistance-ratio are relatively lengthy 
and are only approximations. A much simpler approximate 
resistance-ratio formula for engineering purposes, is obtained 
by considering a tube as the equivalent of a strip with no dis- 
turbance at edges; t.e.. behaving like a strip of infinite width. 
Strictly speaking, the curvature of the tubular conductor pre- 
vents the rigid application of the flat-strip theory; so that this 
theory can only be expected to apply to tubes of thin wall and 
large diameter. The formula for the resistance ratio of a flat 
strip is given in (103) of the Appendix. The full wall thick- 
ness of the tube is here regarded as corresponding to X, the 
half-strip thickness.!° Applying this formula to the case con- 
sidered, we obtain the broken line marked “ calculated " in 
Fig. 17. It will be seen that the calculated ratios are all much 
larger than the observed ratios; although the shapes of the 
two curves considered, are similar. It was found, however, 
that if instead of taking the full wall thickness 0.16 cm. for X, 
we take two thirds of that thickness in the formula, 1.е., X = 
0.106 cm., the resistance ratio thus calculated agrees satisfac- 
torily with the observed values over the entire range of frequency 
investigated. It is not, however, apparent why only two- 
thirds of the wall thickness should be included in the formula, 
and perhaps this fraction applies only to the particular size 
of tube employed; so that this must be regarded as an empirical 
rule for the present. 

Slotted Tube. Seeing that the resistance ratios for copper 
tubes were less than those offered by flat-strip theory; whereas 
actual narrow copper strips gave ratios in excess of that theory, 
it was decided to follow the behavior of the tubes as they were 
mechanically altered towards the form of flat strips. The 
first step in this mechanical transformation was to cut a single 
slot 0.02 inch wide (0.5 mm.) along the entire length on one 
side of the tube. The slotted tubes were then rejointed and 
supported in a long rectangular loop of the same length as before 
(13.1 m.), and the tests repeated for two spacings; namely, 60 
cm. and 0.1 mm. In the latter case, two tests were made, one 

8. Bibliography No. 2. 
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with the slots turned in, and the other with the slots out; t.e. 
with the slots at their minimum and maximum permissible 
distances apart, respectively. It was found that, at 60 cm., 
there was no perceptible change from the previous test at that 
spacing. That is, the skin-effect impedance-ratio of the tube, 
remote from disturbing a-c. magnetic fields, was as nearly as 
could be determined the same, whether the tube was complete, 
or had a thin slot cut in it longitudinally. At the 0.1-mm. 
spacing, however, the resistance ratio appeared to be distinctly 
less than in the unslotted condition; but seeingthat the loop 
had to be taken down, res 
assembled and reerected be- 
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the results in the two tests 
at 0.1 mm., with the slots 
turned inwards and outwards 
respectively. 

Half Tubes. 'The loop of 
slotted tube was again disas- 


sembled, and the conductor split into two half tubes, by cutting 
a new horizontal slot on the opposite side to the first. The half- 
tubes were then jointed together to form a rectangular loop 13.1 m. 
long. "This half-tube conductor loop was then tested at three 
spacings; namely, 57.3 cm., 1.3 cm. and 0.2 mm. The results 
of these tests are indicated in Fig. 18. It will be observed that 
at 57.3 cm., with negligible proximity effect, the resistance 
ratios are markedly higher than with whole tubes. At 1.3 
cm., with the half tubes placed as though lying inverted, side 
by side, on a table, the resistance ratios were distinctly, al- 
though not greatly, increased by proximity effect. At the 
0.2 mm. spacing, two tests were made, 1.е., опе with the half- 
tubes placed opposite each other, as though to form the original 
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tube, and the other as in the test at 1.3-cm. spacing. The 
former condition had a lower proximity effect than the latter, 
at least as far as 5000 ~, as indicated in Fig. 18. 

Summing up, therefore, the results with tubes and half tubes, 

it may be stated that the skin-effect of tubes 1s much less than 
that of other forms of equisectional conductor. When the 
tube is cut into longitudinal halves, and one of the halves is 
removed, the skin-effect of the remaining half tube is con- 
siderably increased, and approaches, but is always less than, 
that of an equisectional flat strip. 
* In conclusion, we desire to express our acknowledgments to 
Prof. Harold Pender for his valuable contribution to the earlier 
stages of this research, both in design and in direction; also to 
Prof. D. C. Jackson for valuable suggestions during the progress 
of the work, also to the thesis work of Messrs. F. H. Achard 
and H. E. Randall in 1912-1913, on the preliminary work. We 
are also indebted to Dr. S. B. Jewett for help in procuring special 
apparatus, and to Dr. E. B. Rosa of the Bureau of Standards, 
for the courteous loan of inductance standards. 


CONCLUSIONS 


1. The skin effect impedance-ratio of solid round wires of 
copper and aluminum, have been found to be in close accordance 
with the Bessel-function Heaviside-Kelvin theory, up to the 
highest frequency used in the tests (5000 ~). 

2. At frequencies below 100 ~, the proximity effect is rela- 
tively small. That is, the close proximity of the going and re- 
turning parallel conductors does not greatly increase the skin 
effect. At higher frequencies, however, the proximity effect 
becomes very marked. All the forms of conductors tested 
developed marked proximity effects, near the higher frequencies, 
when brought close together. The proximity effect was usually 
imperceptible at separating distances above say 20 cm. 

3. Stranded copper or aluminum conductors, without twists, 
appear to have the same skin-effect impedance-ratio as their 
equisectional solid conductors. Twisting and spiraling the 
strands, introduces a change in the ratio, called the spirality 
effect. In the very few cases of stranded conductors, thus far 
tested, the spirality effect added slightly to the skin effect. 

4. Flat copper strips possess a much larger skin-effect resist- 
ance-ratio than corresponds to the theory for indefinitely wide 
strips. Тһе discrepancy has shown itself to be, due to the eddy- 
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current losses from the alternating magnetic flux linked with the 
strips, and intersecting them, especially near their edges. The 
proximity effect in strips is large near the higher frequencies, 
and is considerably affected by the relative positions of the going 
and returning strip-conductors. 

5. Copper tubes have less skin effect than equisectional con- 
ductors of any other form tried. In the single size tested, the 
skin effect was that corresponding to indefinitely wide strip of 
thickness 33 per cent greater than that of the tube wall. 

6. Half tubes, prepared by slitting a copper tube, have much 
more skin effect than the whole tube from which they are made. 
They have however less skin effect than flat strips of the same 
thickness and cross-section. 

7. To reduce skin-effect in a pair of straight parallel single- 
phase conductors at frequencies up to 5000 ~, the tests have 
corroborated the existing belief that the conductors should be 
tubular, or hollow cylinders, separated by more than 20 cm. 
On the other hand, to obtain the maximum current-distortion 
effect, solid rods of large diameter should be used, in close mutual 
proximity. Copper strips while showing, in most cases, less 
skin effect than equisectional solid rods, have much more skin 
effect than is generally supposed. 


APPENDIX I 


THEORY OF CONDITIONS FOR BALANCE ON THE HEAVISIDE 
BRIDGE 


With the arrangement shown in Figs. 1 and 2, a shifting of the 
balance point, d, to the left, transfers resistance from the arm 
X to the arm P. At the same time, a certain amount of induct- 
ance in the slide wire, and in the mutual induction between the 
slide-wire and the detector circuit is also transferred. 

To obtain R and L, the resistance and the inductance of the 
loop under test: 

let r = the resistance per centimeter of the slide wire (ohms 

per cm.) 
и = twice the inductance change per centimeter of the slide 
wire, due to the change in position of the slider 


° (henrys per cm.) 


k = twice the resistance per unit length of the slide wire 
(ohms per cm.) 
Lp’ = the inductance of the arm P, excluding the slide wire 


(henrys.) 
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Lx’ = the inductance of the arm X, excluding the slide wire 
and the inductance Ly (henrys.) 
Lx = inductance of the experimental line to be determined. 
(henrys). 
Ry = resistance of the experimental line, to be determined 
(ohms). 
то = mutual inductance necessary to balance bridge, when 
the line is short-circuited (henrys). 
m, = mutual inductance necessary to balance bridge when 
the line is in circuit (henrys). 
K = twice the mutual inductance per turn of the second- 
ary winding (henrys per turn). 
по —n, = change in the number of turns on the secondary of the 
mutual inductance, which is necessary to restore 
balance when the short circuit is removed. 
R,' = resistance of the arm P, excluding the slide wire (ohms) 
Rx’ = resistance of the arm X excluding the slide wire and 
the resistance Ry (ohms). 
ly = reading of slide wire when the line is short-circuited 
(cm.). 
lı = reading of slide wire when the line is in circuit (cm.), 
] — totallength of slide wire (cm.) 
By (7) from the first balancing 


К г = Rx’ + (1 — l) r ohms (9) 
from the second balancing | 
R + е = Rx’ + 1-1) r+ Rx ohms(10) 
'. Rx = 2r (lh — lo) ы (11) 
or Rx = k (h — lo) “ (12) 
Ву (8), from the first balancing 


Lp’ + = ue Е 5 (1—1) + 2т, henrys (13) 


from the second balancing 


Leo: + uh. = Ex + 5 (1 — L) + 2m 1 + Lx henrys (14) 


2 
Lx = 2(то = mı) + K (l, = lo) 2 (15) 
and Lx = К (no >= nı) + и (h жаш lo) я (16) 


The working formulas are therefore (12) and (16). 
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APPENDIX II 


THEORY OF SKIN EFFECT IN SOLID CYLINDRICAL UNIFORM 
CONDUCTORS WITH REMOTE RETURN 


This theory was originally developed by Clerk Maxwell in 
1873, and has, under certain variations of detail, been given by a 
number of writers since that date, as an examination of the 
references mentioned in the Bibliography will reveal. The es- 
sential steps of the reasoning are, however, repeated here; because 
the final solutions offered are believed to have certain advantages 
for engineering computations. 

In Fig. 19, let A B C be the cross-section of a uniform straight 
cylindrical conductor of radius X cm. with axis at 0, and sur- 
rounded by air, oil, or other non-magnetic dielectric. Let the 


Fig. 19 Fic. 20 


wire be supposed to carry a sinusoidal alternating current J,, 
r.m.s. absamperes!!, and to be so far remote from the parallel 
return conductor, that the magnetic field from the latter is 
insignificant at the region occupied by A BC. Then the external 
alternating magnetic field of this conductor А В C will be just 
the same in magnitude and phase as the alternating current I, 
would produce if there were no skin effect. "That is, the skin 
effect is confined within the radius X. It affects the magnitudes 
and phases of the electric and magnetic fluxes within the conduc- 
tor; but we may assume that (1), by symmetry, these fluxes are 
symmetrically distributed with respect to the axis O; so that if 
eitherthe magnetic flux-density,or the current density,has a given 
instantaneous value at some radius x; then the same value will 
be developed, at that instant, at all points whose radius is x; (2), 


11. The prefix ab- or abs- indicates a C.G.S. magnetic unit. 
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that there is at no time during the steady state, a radial compon- 
ent of electric or magnetic flux, that is, all fluxes are either parallel 
to the axis, or in cylindrical lines around the axis. By the 
“ steady state " is meant the alternating-current state which is 
finaly reached after the application of impressed alternating 
voltage in the circuit. 


Let 1, = the instantaneous current density at radius x (absam- 
peres рег sq. cm.). 


JC, = the magnetic intensity at radius x (gilberts per cm.) 
(8, = magnetic flux density at radius x (gausses). 

ү = the conductivity of the material in the conductor 

(abmhos per cm.). 
р = l/*y the resistivity (absohm-cm). d 
_ x gausses 
u = the permeability (ees erem DERE ) 
f = the frequency of the impressed alternating current 


(cycles per second). 
w = 2т/, the angular velocity (radians per second). 
"x = nxm ` & the electric alternating intensity externally 


impressed on the conductor ( mee ) 
j= V=] 
€ = 2.71828 . . . the Napierian base. 


Then, if we integrate the magnetic intensity Ж, around the 
circle of radius x, we obtain 27x 3€, gilberts, and this must be 
equal to 47 times the total vector current strength within this 
circle; that is 


27х50, = 4T f 27x - +: ах absamperes Z (17) 
0 
а (x-3C,) 
or = ан AT x- 1; absamperes/cm Z (18) 
. 1 (3X dk, absamperes 
BUG dece ( 72 ) sq. ст. aCe) 


If we take one cm. length of the conductor, as indicated in 
Fig. 20, and suppose that, at radius x, the current density directed 
from О to O' is rising at the instant considered; then magnetic 
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flux will be entering the rectangle a b c d towards the observer 


ах. 
at the rate и · ах. 2 maxwells per second, and generating a 


momentary e.m.f. of this numerical value around this rectangle, 
in the direction of the arrows. In order that there shall be no 
radial component of current flow in this rectangle, the total e.m.f. 
around this rectangle must be zero. The electric intensity nz, 
or the e.m.f. in the centimeter ab will be p 1, abvolts, directed 
with the current, or from a to b. Similarly, the electric 
di, 
dx 
The total e.m.f. in the rectangle is then by Ohm's law, 


intensity in d c will be p e + dx), directed from c to d. 


p: dx = dx . ах: р = 0 abvolts Z (20) 
di; _ ах, abvolts 
об T Ёа radial cm. é (21) 
Differentiating (19) with respect to time, we obtain 
dis 41 CH, T ал, absamperes 
di 4m (= di x di ) Sq. cm. sec. 6494) 
Substituting (21) 
di, _ P di, ak гі.) absamperes 
dt Ати (= UE e sq. cm. sec. ae) 
or 
ач, 1 а, 4ти di, di, 
dx? Wu c m p ar FY 
свае 4 (94) 
ст. 
But 4,15 varying sinusoidally, at any radius; so that 
di, eee absamperes 
J = јо і, 22. Es Z (25) 
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and 

24 +— бі + (— Јат Yuo)i, = 0 магла Z 20) 
If we denote (— 74 m y uw) by ae’ — Z (27) 

then 


This is a well known typical form of second-order Bessel 
differential equation, whose solution may conveniently be 
expressed in Bessel functions 
Е 


= А. Ло (оох) + B- К, (ax) д (29) 


where Jo (оох) is a zero-order Bessel function of x of the first 
kind, and Ko (оох) is a zero-order Bessel function of x of the 
second kind, while A and B are arbitrary constants. 

Similarly, differentiating (19) with respect to x, we have 


di; _ 1 (1 dX, ©. ËR: absamperes 

ах Ат (5 ах x? + ах? ) ст. 2.130) 
and substituting from (21) 

ах. _ 1 1 ак. Ж, к gilberts 

di атүш (5 ах ОАР ) а (32) 


and remembering that 3€, is a sinusoidal quantity of angular 
velocity оу, 


А 1 aC, 1 di, AIC; 
јо. = ату kz ша 
gilberts 2 (32) 
cm. sec. 
Or 
ак. , тах. | 1\_ 
К +e Ge + (4 т He = 


gilberts 
cm.? Z 99) 


1 _ gilberts | 
dé T x dx + a, (о, m =) =0 са 
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A typical Bessel differential equation of the second order, 
whose solution 1$ 


KR, = A’- J, (e x) + В’. Ki (ato x) Eimer 


Z (35) 


where J; (ax) is а first-order Bessel's function of x, of the first 
kind, and K, (оох) is а first-order Bessel's function of x, of the 
second kind. It can be shown that in order to comply with the 
physical conditions of the problems, both B and B' must vanish; 
so that we obtain 


даа absamperes , (36) 
sq. ст. 
ЖІП” iens. 4 (37) 


where A and A’ are constants determined by the particular 
conditions of each case, and оо is the ‘‘ semi-imaginary " quan- 
tity а. — j Оз 


a, = У2түно- j V2ryuw = V4ryuw \45° ст. Z (38) 


2. e., a complex quantity, whose real and imaginary components 
are equal. The current density 1, at radius x, is therefore a 
constant A times the zero-Bessel function of the semi-imaginary 
аох, and 3€,, the magnetic intensity at radius x, is a constant 
A’ times the first-Bessel function of the same semi-imaginary. 
Similarly, the electric intensity at radius x is 


rol 
7: = Ар: Jo (оох) abvolts Z (39) 


and the magnetic flux-density at radius x is 
8, = A'u- Л, (оох) gausses Z (40) 
If we take x = X, the radius of the conductor, we obtain from (36) 


absamperes 
sq. ст. 


ix А.Л (aX) Z (41) 


and dividing (86) by (41) 


Nz 1, Ло (оох) А 
= - = ---------- 49 
"x = J (aX) numeric Z (42) 
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Similarly 
Bx | X — Л: (оох) 


——— 
— — 


(Bx Y x Ji(asX) numeric Z (43) 


For the benefit of those who are not familiar with Bessel's func- 
tions, a few definitions may here be given. For any real quan- 


tity z, 
z M 2 M z \ 
Jo (2) = 1 -~rr + 2121 ~ 3131 +. ....numeric (44) 
and 
3) (= у (5) 

2 1 2 2 2 А 
Aa qq rar T 2130 КТ T ooo пата 
Similarly 

07 “/2 2n 
„ү, ) COD (=) | l 
J, @) = > (3) WD numeric (46) 
я =0 


If z i$ a complex quantity of the type 2/6, 2 being the modulus 
and 6 the argument, 


then 
Gja (2/8 (9/9 
0) = 1-Й 
Jo (2/8) lll! 2121 3131 
numeric Z (47) 
and 
2 
2 1 (5) / 2 
Ji(2/8) = 510 | A 
(2) (2)/4 
JE ЖЕ аш + .... numeric Z (48) 
Similarly 


к | ҰҒАР 
nom = ауы С) m 


н = () 


ee  — ume, ИЩ — 
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It is evident, therefore, that a Bessel’s function of any complex 
quantity is an infinite ascending series of powers of that quantity, 
the coefficients being formed on a definite schedule, depending 
on the order of the function. 

Turning now to (43), we know that if the total maximum cyclic 
vector current strength carried by the conductor is 1, absam- 
peres, the maximum cyclic magnetic intensity 3C, at the surface is 


2 Im gilberts 


X Z (60) 


JC xm = 


in phase with the current Im. If, however, we prefer to consider 
not the maximum cyclic, but the root-mean-square value of the 
total vector current 


І, = In / V2 r.m.s. absamperes Z (61) 
Then the corresponding r.m.s. value of the magnetic intensity at 
the surface is 
2 I, gilberts 
cm 


Z (52) 


and the r.m.s. flux-density at the surface, to current phase as 
standard, 


gausses Z (63) 


Consequently, the r.m.s. value of the magnetic intensity 
Her, at radius x cm, is by (43) 


Z (54) 


ж. = 2 І, J, (оох) r.m.s. gilberts 
E cm. 


X Ji (aX) 


to current standard phase. Thus, if a copper rod 1 cm. in dia- 
meter (X = 0.5) has a resistivity of 1724 absohm-cm. (Y 
= 1/(1724) = 0.580 X 10-3), a permeability u = 1, and is tra- 
versed by a r.m.s. sinusoidal current of 20 amperes, (J, = 2 
absamperes) at a frequency of 786 cycles per second, (w = 
4938 radians/sec.) Then 


Qo = V —j 12.57 X 0.58 X 10°? X 4.938 x 10 
= V12.57 x 0.58 x 4.938 \90° 


= V 36.0 \90° = 6.0 \45° cm.-1; 
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so that 
a; X = 3.0445? = 2.121 — j 2.121 numeric Z (55) 


by appended Table IX of J, (z M5?), we find Л, (3.0 M5? 
= 1.8 /15°.714 
Consequently, 


- 2х2хл (ax) | 
05 X L8 /15°.714 


IC ar = 4.444 159714. Л, (оох) 


r.m.s. gilberts 2 (56) 


At the axis of the wire, or x =0, J; (0 \45°) = 0 \45° 
and 


Xo = 0.0 N60*.714- r.m.s. gilberts 


60°.71 Z (57) 
cm. 


or, the intensity is vanishingly small, lagging 60°.7 behind the 
total vector current; arid also 60°.7 behind the intensity at the 
surface of the wire. At x = 0.25 cm., or half way down to the 
axis, мох = 1.5 X 45°, and 


10,, = 4.4444 M15? .714 . J, (1.5 M5?) 
= 4.444 M5?.714 X 0.7599 WN28?.052. 
= 3.377 \44°.666 r.m.s. gilberts/cm.Z (68) 


i.e., 0.422 of the full surface value. At the surface, X =0.5 and 
JC x, = 8/0? r.m.s. gilberts per cm. 

Next considering (42), we are usually unable to apply this 
formula directly; because we do not know the value of the elec- 
tric intensity x at the surface, or the current density ix which it 
produces. It becomes necessary, therefore, to find the average 
current density, taking skin effect into account. It is evident 
that the total vector r.m.s. current strength 7, (absamperes) 
in the wire, if izr is the r.m.s. current density at radius x, will be 


I, Е = "| Х:1:," dx 
0 0 


r.m.s. absamperes Z (59) 


— ~ 
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and dividing this by тХ?, the area of cross-section of the wire, we 
obtain the average vector r.m.s. current density %, in the pres- 
ence of skin effect; namely 


А 1. 2 : r.m.s.absampcres 
14 = TX? m X? ІК с Z (60) 


0 


Substituting for z;,, the value from (42) in terms of ix, we have 


x 
; 2 ¿Xr | 
tg = Ux? ° 77, (atoX) d (a x) · dx 
| r.m.s.absamperes 


sq. cm. 190) 


It will be found that the integral of mx/6 times the zero-Bessel 
function of а complex quantity mx/6, with modulus тх and 
argument 6, is 


| Ло (mx /0) -dx = x J, (mx /6) numeric Z (62) 
Applying this integral, we obtain 
| 2 x 1 
— MEE 
0 
2 ix. 1 х 

аа 

2.2 $e X. 

"o yw qux) ^a, 45093) 

КЕС ЖЕК Л: (aX) r.m.s.absamperes 

~ aeX 777 (aX) Sq. cm. e 


whence, with (42) 


DINE" SACS | 
7 2 T, (aX) numeric Z (64) 
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Thus at the axis, where x = 0, ах = 0 \45°, and Jo (оох) 
= 1.0 /0°, 


lor m 19,4 1 š 
p 5e SEGUE numeric Z (65) 


In the case above considered with a, X = 3.0 M5?, 


И С mm | 
i. 18 /15°.714 = 0.8333 \60°.714 numeric Z (66) 


or the axis r.m.s. current density is 83.33% of the average current 
density, as deduced from the actual r.m.s. current and the cross- 
section. At the surface, Jo (a X) = Jo (3.0 M5?) = 1.9502 
/96°.518; so that | 


T = 0.8333 N60? 714 x 1.9502 /96°.518 = 1.625 / 35°804_ 
qr numeric Z (67) 


or the surface density is 62.5% greater than the average density. 

If we consider that the surface r.m.s. current density is equal 
to that which the same numerical continuous electric intensity 
_ would produce in the linear d-c. resistance К, whereas the average 
r.m.s. density is that which the r.m.s. a-c. electric intensity 
actually produces in the presence of the linear internal impedance 
Z = R’ + jX'; it follows that 


2 __ ixr ТЕ aX Jo (ao X) TA 
n c SPI X numeri: Z (68) 


Here £ is the ''skin-effect impedance ratio." The real 


; uox. UR I 5 
component of this ratio 1s — the ‘‘skin-effect resistance ratio”; 


d ? 
while the reactive component of this ratio 15 15 the “ skin-ef- 


fect reactance ratio.” 
Thus, in the case considered, by (67) 


— 21.625 /35%804 = 1.318 + 0.9507 numeric Z (69) 


R 
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so that the skin-effect impedance ratio of the wire at this fre- 
quency is 1.625, its skin-effect resistance ratio 1.318, and its 
skin-effect reactance ratio 0.9507. The apparent a-c. resistance 
of the wire is therefore 31.8 per cent greater than the d.c. 
resistance. 

If, therefore, we denote the skin-effect impedance ratio as 
obtained in (68) by the complex quantity M/B°, where 
М = |Z/R|, and B° = Z/R, 


= М /8° numeric Z (70) 
then 

R! | . 

TR = M cos B numeric (71) 
and 

X' L'o ! : 

ve RI ез M sin В numeric (72) 


But the internal linear inductance L of around wire, in the ab- 
sence of skin effect, is 


_ в abhenrys ; 
L = 2 wire cm. (73) 
So that 
| 2 
ze - Бо = Hori y numeric (74) 
2 2 
47 u 2 w X = m numeric (76) 
; ) 
— = SN numeric (76) 


where |a X| denotes the modulus, or length factor, of the plane 
vector w X. Іп the case above considered, |e X| = 3, and 


L' _ 8X 0.9507 


M sin В=0.9507; so that T 9 


= 0.8456 
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The apparent linear internal inductance of the wire in the pres- 
ence of skin-effect, is 84.56 per cent of that for zero frequency. 
The radial skin thickness 6 cm., which is equivalent, at full 


: Ж 
1.00005 


~ 


Fic. 21—INTERPOLATION CHART FOR BESSEL FUNCTIONS OF THE ZERO 


ORDER OF THE SEMI-IMAGINARY QUANTITY z \45° 


Js (ao x) = Jo (x Метке \45°) = Jo (25459) = Po / @° 


conductivity, to the actual wire at the average conductivity of 
skin effect, is given by 


§-x(1-V1-) cm. (76 a) 


EE M EL gel, ea — V Ku G, qe ees -_ 
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In the case above considered 6 = 0.2544 cm. 

Table IX gives the values of both Jo (z M5?) and Л, (z \45°), 
for the range z = 0 to z = 10, by steps of 0.1; while Figs. 21 to 
24 give curves corresponding to the entries in the table, whereby 


2 
st 


LL fae —- 


Ip" 


Ri 19 | 2 00205 | 185 21619, йз 

4.218 27204 — 54 184 — peo 3 
lis 7 202 | 447183 | 34759 |, об 

4202 —1 4182 iss — 42966” 
ЕЕ „ 0201 | me) PISA 7 
"D 200 — 9; 180 —; 1567 

41199 179]  shss| 4 
52212 [7198 — |178 71 54— Я 


а 
© 


READ 


Fic. 22—INTERPOLATION CHART FOR BESSEL FUNCTIONS OF THE ZERO 
ORDER OF THE SEMI-IMAGINARY QUANTITY z M5? 


Jo (хох) = Jo (z V/A zr ne \45°) = Jo (s 1459) = 2o / 0° 


interpolation may be made, by direct inspection, for most en- 
gineering purposes. The curves in Fig. 21 give the modulus of 
Jo (2 M5?), in Fig. 22 the amplitude of the same function, in 
Fig. 28 the modulus of J; (2 M5?), and in Fig. 24 the amplitude 
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of the same function. Table [Х has been worked out from already- 
existing tables of ber-bei ber’-bei’ functions, using (77) and (78). 
The polar form of the Bessel functions obtained from Table IX 
gives them distinct arithmetical advantages. 


PLOT OF MODULUS 0, | 
UP TO |Z| =6.0 
| | | | 
| | Шан 


| 
КО П 


ӘДЕ» alt И Ga 

i | anta АЙЕ =-=? 

Fic. 23—INTERPOLATION CHART FOR BESSEL FUNCTIONS OF THE FIRST 
ORDER OF THE SEMI-IMAGINARY QUANTITY v \45° 


Л (cox) = Jis V/A ти 45°) = Л (81459) = в: /0,° 


488 186 


о 


Table X gives the value of |ao| = У4т үш в, the modulus 
of the propagation constant, for the case of round copper wires, 
of international standard conductivity at 20°С. for various values 
of impressed frequency up to 5000 ~. By its use, in conjunction 
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with Table IX, the computation of the electric intensity nz, the 


electric-current density iz, the magnetic intensity 3€,, or flux 
density ®,, at any radius x, in a round wire, is facilitated through 


) 14 


Е 


" 4. 


Fic. 24—INTERPOLATION CHART FOR BEssEL FUNCTIONS OF THE FIRST 
ORDER OF THE SEMI-IMAGINARY QUANTITY 2 M5? 


Ji (мох) = Ji (x VA =т= N45?) = Л (s M5?) = P, / а 


formulas (42), (43), (54), (64) and (65) as well as the skin effect 
ratios Z/R, R'/R, and L'/L. 

Ber, Bei, Ber’ and Веі! Functions. Certain functions, derived 
from Bessel's functions Jo (2 \45°), апа J; (= M5?); were: intro- 
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duced by Lord Kelvin in his classical discussion of skin effect!?. 
The ber function is the real component and bei the imaginary 
component of Jo (2 \45°). Analogous relations connect the 
ber' and bei' functions with the corresponding real and imaginary 
components of J, (25459. Thus, as is shown in Jahnke and 
Emde's “ Funktionentafeln ?'? in the discussion of this subject, 


Ло (z M5?) = ber z + j bei z numeric Z (77) 
and 
Л, (в M5?) ca = ber’ z + j bei’ 2 numeric Z (78) 


From which it is shown that 


R 2 ber’? (ay X) + bei? (aX) 


numeric (79) 


R’ = Оо X х ber (aX) - bei’ (ao X) — bei (ao X) ° Бег” (0Х) 


and 
170224. X ber (atoX) - ber’ (aX) + bei (aoX) - bei'(aoX) 
L ох Бег”? (aX) + bei? (aX) 


numeric (80) 


These formulas have the advantage that they give the solutions 
for R'/R and L'/L directly, after w X is known, from reference 
to Tables of ber x, beix, and ber ‘x and bei'x. They have, however, 
the disadvantage of being longer, and of calling for more numerical 
work in computation than the corresponding formulas above 
presented (68), (71) and (76). Thus, in the case already con- 
sidered, we find from ber-bei Tables, ber 3 M5? = — 0.2214, 
bei 3 \45° = 1.9376; ber’ 3 \45° = — 1.5698, bei’ 3 \45° = 0.8805. 


Hence by (79) 


R' _ 3 , =0.2214 0.8805 —1.9376 X(-1.5698) _ | aig 
R 2 (— 1.5698)? + (0.8805)? 2 
апа Ьу (80), 

L' 4 —0.2214 X (—1.5698) +1.9376х 0.8805 _ 

L = зх (— 1.5698)? + (0.8805): THO 


12. Bibliography No. 9. 
13. Bibliography No. 61. 
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TABLE IX—BESSEL FUNCTIONS OF THE ZERO AND FIRST ORDERS 


of the semi-imaginary quantity (s \45°) expressed in polar form P /9 for expression 
Jo (s \45°) = p, /& and Ji (z M5?) = р, /01. 


Jo (s M5o) Ji (s 5459) Je (25459) Ji (s \45°) 

5 Ро / во Po / 0 3 Po / Өе P1 ГАЛ 
0.1 | 1.0000 0.15 | 0.0500 | —44.931| 5.1 | 6.6203] 183.002| 6.1793] 97.533 
0.2 1.0001 0.567! 0.1000 | —44.714| 5.2 7.0339| 187.071 6.5745| 101.518 
0.3 1.0002 1.283] 0.1500 —44.350| 5.3 7.4752} 191.140] 6.9960] 105.504 
0.4 | 1.0003 2.283] 0.2000 | —43.854| 5.4 | 7.9455] 195 209| 7.4456] 109.492 
0.5 | 1.0010 3.617| 0.2500 | —43.213| 5.5 | 8.4473] 199.279] 7.9253] 113.482 
0.6 | 1.0020 5.150! 0.3001 | —42.422| 5.6 | 8.9821] 203.348] 8.4370] 117.473 
0.7 | 1.0037 7.000! 0.3502 | —41.489| 5.7 | 9.5524] 207.417] 8.9830] 121.465 
0.8 | 1.0063 9.150] 0.4010 | —40.358| 5.8 | 10.160 | 211.487] 9.5657] 125.459 
0.9 | 1.0102 | 11.550| 0.4508 | —39.207| 5.9 | 10.809 | 215.556| 10.187 | 129.454 
1.0 | 1.0155 | 14.2171 0.5014 | —37.8371 6.0 | 11.501 | 219.625| 10.850 | 133.452 
1.1 | 1.0226 | 17.1671 0.5508 | —36.343| 6.1 | 12.239 | 223.694| 11.558 | 137.450 
1.2 1.0319 20.333] 0.6032 —34.706| 6.2 13.027 | 227.762| 12.313 141.452 
1.3 | 1.0436 | 23.750| 0.6549 | —32.9281 6.3 | 13.865 | 231.830| 13.119 | 145.454 
1.4 | 1.0584 | 27.367| 0.7070 | —31.011| 6.4 | 14.761 | 235.897| 13.978 | 149.458 
1.5 | 1.0768 | 31.183] 0.7599 | —28.952| 6.5 | 15.717 | 239.964| 14.896 | 153.462 
1.6 | 1.0983 | 35.167| 0.8136 | —26.76816.6 | 16.737 | 244.031] 15.876 | 157.469 
1.7 | 1.1243 | 39.300| 0.8683 | —24.451: 6.7 | 17.825 | 248.098] 16.921 | 161.477 
1.8 | 1.1545 | 43.550| 0.9233 | —22.0001 6.8 | 18.986 | 252.164| 18.038 | 165.486 
1.9 | 1.1890 | 47.883] 0.9819 | —19.428| 6.9 | 20.225 | 256.228| 19.228 | 169.498 
2.0 | 1.2286 | 52.283| 1.0411 | —16.732| 7.0 | 21.548 | 260.294] 20.500 | 173.510 
2.1 | 1.2743 | 56.750| 1.1022 | —13.923) 7.1 | 22.959 | 264.358] 21.858 | 177.523 
2.2 | 1.3250 | 61.233| 1.1659 | -11.000| 7.2 | 24.465 | 268.422| 23.308 | 181.536 
23 | 1.3510 | 65.717| 1.2325 | — 7.970| 7.3 | 26.074 | 272.486| 24.856 | 185.554 
2.4 | 1.4421 | 70 183| 1.3019 | — 4.838| 7.4 | 27 790 | 276.540| 26.509 | 189.571 
2.5 | 1.5111 | 74.650| 1.3740 | — 1.613| 7.5 | 29.622 | 280.612| 28.274 | 193.589 
2.6 | 1.5830 | 79.114} 1.4505 1.701| 7.6 | 31.578 | 284 674| 30.158 | 197.608 
2.7 | 1.6665 | 83.499] 1.5300 5.099| 7.7 | 33 667 | 288 736] 32.172 | 201.627 
2.8 | 1.7541 87.873] 1.6148 8.570| 7.8 | 35 896 | 292.798] 34.321 205.646 
2.9 | 1.8486 | 92.215| 1.7045 12.111| 7.9 | 38.276 | 296.859| 36.617 | 209.670 
3.0 | 1.9502 | 96.518| 1.7998 15.714| 8.0 | 40.817 | 300.920] 39.070 | 213.692 
3.1 | 2.0592 | 100.789| 1.9012 19.372] 8.1 | 43.532 | 304.981] 41.691 | 217.716 
3.2 | 2.1761 | 105.032] 2.0088 23.081| 8.2 | 46.429 | 309.042] 44.487 | 221.739 
3.3 | 2.3000 | 109.252] 2.1236 26.833| 8.3 | 49 524 | 313.102] 47.476 | 225.764 
3.4 | 2.4342 | 113.433] 2.2459 30.622] 8.4 | 52 829 | 317.162] 50.670 | 229.790 
3.5 | 2.5759 | 117.605| 2.3766 34.445| 8.5 | 56.359 | 321.222| 54.081 | 233.815 
3.6 | 2.7285 | 121.760| 2.5155 38.295| 8.6 | 60.129 | 325.282| 57.725 | 237.842 
3.7 | 2.8895 | 125.875| 2.6610 42.171| 8.7 | 64.155 | 329.341] 61.618 | 241.868 
3.8 | 3.0613 | 129.943| 2.8226 46.067| 8.8 | 68.455 | 333.400] 65.779 | 245.896 
3.9 | 3.2443 | 134.096| 2.9920 | 49.978| 8.9 | 73.049 | 337.459| 70.222 | 249.925 
4.0 | 3.4391 | 138.191| 3.1729 53.9051 9.0 | 77.957 | 341.516] 74.971 | 253.953 
4.1 | 3.6463 | 142.279| 3.3662 57.840| 9.1 | 83.199 | 345.577| 80.048 | 257.981 
4.2 | 3.8671 | 146.361| 3.5722 61.7891 9.2 | 88.796 | 349.566| 85.466 | 262.011 
4.3 | 4.1015 | 150.444| 3.7924 65.743] 9.3 | 94.781 | 353.693| 91.259 | 266.041 
4.4 | 4.3518 154.513] 4.0274 69.706] 9.4 [101.128 | 357.751 97.449 | 270.071 
4.5 | 4.6179 | 158.586| 4.2783 73.672| 9.5 1108.003 | 361.8111104.063 | 274.102 
4.6 | 4.9012 | 162.657| 4.5460 77.638| 9.6 115.291 | 365.868|111.131 | 278.133 
4.7 | 5.2015 | 166.726| 4.8317 81.6151 9.7 [123.110 | 369.958]118.683 | 282.164 
4.8 | 5.5244 170.795| 5.1390 85.2901 9.8 [131.429 373.9831126.752 | 286.197 
4.9 | 5.8696 174.865| 5.4619 89.5711 9.9 1140 300 | 378.009|135.274 200.229 
5.0 |6. 2312 | 178.933| 5.8118 93.549|10.0 [149.831 | 382.099|144.586 | 294.266 


ə Examples Јо (3 1 N45?) = 2.0592 /100° 789; J: (8.1 M45?) = 41.691 /217° 716 
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Rosa and Grover! have worked out tables of R'/R and L'/L in 
accordance with formulas (79) and (80), for various values of 
loo X|, up to 100. 


TABLE X—PROPAGATION CONSTANT OF THE MODULUS [а| =V Amr pw 
FOR COPPER OF STANDARD CONDUCTIVITY, AT 20°C. 
(р = 1724. absohm-cm., д = 1.0) for various frequencies f ~. 


lal 


3.828 6.128 2600 10.91 
3.946 6.202 2700 11.12 
4.060 6.275 2800 11.32 
4.172 6.348 2900 11.52 
4.280 6.420 3000 11.72 
4.386 6.491 3100 11.92 
4.488 6.560 3200 12.11 
4.590 6.630 3300 12.29 
4.688 . 6.699 3400 12.48 
4.785 6.767 3500 12.66 
4.880 7.097 3600 12.84 
4.973 7.413 3700 13.02 
5.064 7.716 3800 13.19 
5.154 8.007 3900 13.37 
5.242 8.288 4000 13.53 
5.328 8.560 4100 13.70 
5.413 8.823 4200 13.87 
5.498 9.079 4300 14.03 
5.580 9.327 4400 14.20 
5.662 9.570 4500 14.36 
5.742 9.806 4600 14.52 
5.822 10.04 4700 14.67 
5.899 10.26 4800 14.83 
5.976 10.48 4900 14.98 
6.053 10.70 5000 15.13 


Example. At f = 2000 7,4, = 9.570 \ 45°; а = 9.570 / 45° 


SKIN-EFFECT IMPEDANCE RATIO FOR NONSPIRALLED STRANDED 
CONDUCTORS OF NoN-MacNETIC METAL 


In order to consider the impedance ratio for a stranded con- 
ductor in its simplest case, we may assume that all spirality 
effects are absent, and, therefore, that the conductor is stranded 
without any twisting, or, that if twisting occurs, the spirality 
effects of the twisting may be ignored. The effect of stranding 
a conductor will then be to increase its effective diameter, with- 


14. Bibliography No. 85. 
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out altering the cross-section of metal. Let А В С, Fig. 25, be 
the cross-section of a solid round wire of great length, and remote 
from its return conductor, or from other disturbing conductors. 
Let its radius be X cm., and its substance have a conductivity 
y abmhos per cm., and a permeability и = 1. Then let the 
above conductor be divided into a number of parallel strands, 
symmetrically insulated, spaced, and distributed; so that the total 
cross-section, including all insulation between strands, of the 
new stranded conductor А В С is increased п times ог 


TX?) = пт Х? sq. cm. (81) 
and _ 
X, = X Уп cm. (82) 


The stranded conductor will not differ in permeability from the 


Fic. 25 


solid conductor, but will differ therefrom in longitudinal electric 
conductivity. The stranded conductor will have the same total 
linear conductance as the solid conductor; but its average con- 
ductivity over the cross-section will be n times less. Conse- 
quently, the propagation constant o; of the stranded conductor 
will be: 


а: = У4т Yı 95459 -Mar Ly oy = 220 


Уп 
| ст”! Z (83) 
Therefore the quantity a X; for the stranded conductor is 
a, X, = L. X Vn = aX numeric Z (84) 
Ув 
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or is the same as for the solid wire. We thus conclude, from an 
inspection of (68), that the impedance ratio Z/R, аз well as its com- 
ponents R'/R, and L’w/R, are the same аз for the metallically 
equisectional solid conductor. This is a property of conductors 
already known experimentally.’ 

Moreover, formulas (42) and (43), relating to the electric 
and magnetic forces and flux densities at any point within a 
solid conductor „clearly apply also to a non-spiralled symmetri- 
cally stranded conductor, if the radius x is expressed as a frac- 
tional part of the total radius X, іп each case. Thus the values 
of 7,, 1:, 9€, and @,, at half radial depth, bear the same complex 
numerical ratio to the corresponding values at the surface, in 
both stranded and solid conductors. "The actual values of these 


quantities at the surface will not, however, be the same in both 
cases, although the computations are readily made with (54) 
and (64). 


SKIN EFFECT ON UNIFORM FLAT STRIPS OF INDEFINITELY 
GREAT WIDTH 


The problem of skin effect in flat strips, of indefinitely great 
width, remote from disturbing alternating magnetic fields, seems 
to have first been solved by Lord Rayleigh!5 in 1886, and solutions 
have been given in various forms by a number of writers since 
that date. "The steps in the demonstration are, however, pre- 
sented here, because the forms of the final results are believed to 


15. Pender, Bibliography No. 101. 
16. Bibliography, No. 6. 
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offer particular advantages for engineers. Let А В Cc ba, Fig. 
26, be one edge of a long wide and flat strip, of uniform conductor, 
whose midplane is at 00,02. The length of the strip is parallel 
to ОО,, ВС, orbc. The breadth across the strip is parallel to 
О.О, СЕ or ce. Between the cross-sections at B Ob d B and 
СО, ce E there is supposed to be a length of 1 cm. of the strip. 
The half thickness of the strip OB, ог О.С, is taken as X cm. and 
any layer Р Р, P: in the strip has a distance of x cm. from the 
midplane. Let y be the conductivity of the metal, in abmhos 
рег cm., и the uniform permeability, о the impressed angular 
velocity of the sinusoidal current in the steady state, in the 
direction A BC. Then, if the current density at the layer x 
is 1, absamperes per sq. cm. as indicated by the arrow, the 
magnetic intensity 3, will vanish at the midplane, will increase 
left-handwards as we increase x positively, and also increase 
right-handwards as we descend to the lower surface atx = — X. 
Then, if we consider an elementary layer of thickness dx cm. at 
P P, Р», the magnetic flux density on the top of this layer will 
be greater than that at the bottom, the difference being, by elec- 
tromagnetic theory: 


18, = 4т uiz: dx . gausses Z (86) 
or 
В, — T. gausses 2 (86) 
ах dis cm. depth 


The increase of electric intensity dy, in the layer is 


dB, , _. _ ; abvolts 
dy, = P Š dx —j о0,-ах-р. diz mc s Z (8T) 
4: _. 00б,  . absamperes 
dx 4 p 7779 e. cm.depth cm.? 2, 89) 


Differentiating (86) with respect to x and substituting (88) 


d (g; 
d x2 


gausses 
cm.? 


2 (89) 


= JAT Y u wG: = a’ 0, 
where the propagation constant 

a= У] 4пунио = 4атүшо /45 
= У2птуро+1 Ут уро = o + јаз cm.-! (90) 
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Differentiating (88) with respect to x and substituting (86), 


021, ађѕатрегеѕ 


"T T— 
dad JAW үн 91, = 071, cmd Z (91) 
The solutions of (89) and (91) are 
4 = A, cosh ах + B, sinh ах absamperes 
Sq. cm. 
Z (92) 


Atx = X, ix = A:coshaX + B, sinh aX “ в , (93) 
atx =—X,i_x = Acosh (-аХ) +В, sinh (-aX)“ “ Z (94) 
= A,coshaX — B,sinh (aX) “ “ 7 (95) 


But 1, must have the same value in (93) and (95), which can only 
be satisfied with B, = 0. Consequently 


1, = А, cosh ax А Z (96) 
sq. ст. 


where ax is а semi-imaginary quantity, ог has /45° as ап argu- 
ment. Dividing by (93), with B, = 0, we obtain 


1 1 1 cosh ах : 
— — Se —À ь IL numeric ¿Z (97) 
jim Ixy 1x cosh aX 


where the subscripts m indicate maximum cyclic, and the sub- 
scripts r root-mcan-square values. 
The average r.m.s. current density over the cross-section is 


x 
* = 1 . m 1 ixr | 
14, = Hl txr ° dx = X ohak f cosh ах · ах 


absamperes 


sq. cm. © 099) 
_ 1 4х, _. tanha X 
= ex бесеу ` sinh aX = 1Xr aX 
absamperes Z (99) 


Sq. cm. 
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Buttx, = Y 7х», is the uniform current density which the im- 
pressed e.m.f. would produce over the entire cross-section of the 
strip at zero frequency. Hence 


ixr _ txm Z _ aX 
aoa oR aaa numeric Z (100) 


When aX has a modulus greater than 6.0, tanh aX = 1.0 /0° 
very nearly, and 


-5- = aX numeric Z (101) 


The skin-effect impedance ratio being aX/tanhaX, let 
this complex quantity be 


-2- = M /B numeric Z (102) 
Then 
R’ 
= М соз В numeric (103) 
and 
ГА 
I — M sin B numeric (104) 
Dividing by w, 
, 
2. = H sin В . seconds (104 а) 


As ап example we may take the case of an indefinitely wide 
copper strip 0.2 cm. thick and operated at a frequency of 2183~; 


so that 
№ 1 о о 
а = 4т `1: под’ 2 T : 2183 /45 = 10 /45°. 
Then X = 0.1 cm. and aX = 1.0 /45°. 


By Tables,” tanh 1.0 /45°= 0.9308 /27°.044 


17. Kennelly, Bibliography No. 99. 
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2 ы 1074/ 172956 
sothat -R = 09408 /275044 ^ 1074 / 17 956 


, 
=1.022 + 70.331; and -Е— = 1.022 


The skin effect resistance ratio 1s therefore 1.022. 
Again, using (97) and (100) 


im _ ir __ aX ciare cosh ах 
im (ір | sinhaX — /sinh aX ) 
| ( aX 
numeric Z (105) 
The complex anne ы has been tabulated and charted for the 
argument /45° up to |«Х| = 3.0. Thus in the case considered, 
by Tables, Sinh L0 /49 _ 1.0055 /9°.531; so that in thi 
y ce Igar . /9°.531; so that in this case 
= = 0.9945 \9°.531 cosh ax numeric Z (106) 


qr 


At the midplane, where x = 0, and cosh 0 /45° = 1.0 /0°, the local 
current density is about 0.5 per cent. less than the average cur- 
rent density and lags behind it 9°.5. At the surface, where 
X = 0.1, and aX = 1.0 /45°, cosh 1.0 /45° = 1.080 /27°.487; ѕо 


that a = 1.074 /17°.956 and the surface current density is 
qr 


7.4 per cent greater than the average and leads it nearly 18°. 

The external skin thickness 6 cm., which, carrying the surface 
current density txr, would be the equivalent of the half thickness 
of strip carrying the average current density tg, is defined by the 
condition 


6 R А 

mold numeric (107) 

Or 
R 

ô = X TR ' cm. (108) 

or 
tanh aX X 
ó = aX сов B cm. (109) 
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For frequencies sufficiently high to make |аХ| > 6.0, this approxi- 
mates closely to 


д зы | vz = — ст. (110) 
а Оо 
. | tanh 1.0 /45°. 
Thus, in the case considered, —107/45 — is, by tables, 0.9308 


\17°.956, and 6 = 0.09308/cos (17°.956) = 0.09308/0.9513, 
= 0.0978 cm., approaching more and more nearly to 1/a'; cm. 
as the frequency increases. 

Returning to (89), the solution for G, is 


В, = Аз cosh ах + В, sinh ax gausses Z (111) 


where а, as before, stands for the semi-imaginary 

VAT Үн [45° = аз + уаз ст.7! Z 
In order that ®х= — 06-х; 1.6. that the flux-densities at opposite 
surfaces shall be equal and opposite, it is necessary that А з should 
vanish, and this leaves 


@, = В: sinh ax gausses Z (112) 
and 


Kam 3С.» @, _ sinh ах 


—_ -— 
— —  — B ӘӘ 


am = Ry, By, ГР X numeric Z (113) 
The r.m.s. surface.flux density (8х, is determined by the fact that 
if I, is the r.m.s. value of the current per unit breadth of strip, 
in absamperes per cm. 


В = 2 туи I, gausses Z (114) 
and 
= 27 и 1, h | 
(8, = nh aX sinh ax gausses Z (115) 


Thus in the case considered, if the r.m.s. current carried is say 
1 ampere per cm. of breadth, J, = 0.1 /0°, sinh 1.0 /45° = 1.0055 
/54°.531. Hence 

0.6283 /0? 


@„ = 10055 754° 531 - - sinh ax gausses Z (116) 
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At the midplane where x = 0, sinh ах = 0/45?, and @y = 
0\9°.531, i. e. vanishing flux density, lagging 9.253 behind the 
phase of average current. 

It will thus be observed that the change in form of a linear 
conductor from a solid cylinder to a wide flat strip, has the effect 
of substituting hyperbolic functions of a semi-imaginary variable 
ax for Bessel functions of a closely related semi-imaginary 
variable aox where |а| = |a, and а = j оо, the form of the 
fundamental equations (42) —(97) and (43)—(113) remaining un- 
changed. 

As was first pointed out by Steinmetz!5, the conditions of cur- 
rent density as we penetrate into the strip, correspond to those of 
current strength in a long pair of parallel a-c. lines, with distri- 
buted constants, a millimeter of depth corresponding perhaps 
to hundreds of kilometers of line length. In fact, formula (97) 
is identical with that which expresses the current strength at any 
point of a pair of wires in a telephone cable, with negligible 
inductance and leakance, short circuited at the distant end, which 
then corresponds to the midplaneinthestrip. Similarly, formula 
(113) for the ratio of magnetic voltage gradients in the strip, is 
identical with the formula for electric voltages across such a pair 
of wires. The propagation constant a is a semi-imaginary in 
each case, the linear leakance corresponding to conductivity, 
and linear resistance to permeability. Just as in the cable, the 
wave length 1519 


2T 2 V2 т 


m a length units (117) 


so in the strip, the wavelength 1s given by this formula, the cm. 
or c.g.s. length unit being employed. Thus, in the case con- 
sidered, where а = 10 /45°, and а», the imaginary component 
of a is 7.071, la| = 10, and A = өй Na. — 0.8885 cm. 
That 1$, the rate of change of phase 1n the propagation of electric 
and magnetic intensities as we penetrate the strip, is one complete 
cycle, or 360 degrees, for 0.8885 cm. т.е. 405° per cm., and 40°.5 per 
mm. Reflections from the midplane in a shallow strip, disturb 

18. Bibliography No. 66. 

19. Bibliography No. 84. 
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this relation, which tends to be presented more nearly accurately 
as the thickness of the strip is increased. 

The skin-effect theory of indefinitely wide strips, as outlined 
above, appears to be of but little service in the actual use of 
ordinary copper-strip conductors, owing to the large disturbing 
magnetic effects at the edges. It is, however, useful in relation 
to the use of copper-tube conductors, and especially when these 
have large diameter and thin wall. The wall thickness X cm. 
should then correspond to the half-thickness X of a wide strip”®; 
since the flux density must vanish at the inside wall of such a tube. 

There is, however, another reason why the above skin-effect 
theory of strips should be considered, in spite of its very imperfect 
application to narrow strips; namely, because it applies with but 
little modification to the important cas? of magnetic skin effect in 
steel strips or laminae of shcet stecl, if the permeability can be 
taken as constant at an average value. The discussion of that 
theory is out of place here; but it may be permissible to point 
out that formula (97) applies to the magnetic lamina case, when 
flux densities В, and (8, substituted for current densities 1, and 
1x, and formula (113) likewise applies to the magnetic case, when 
electric current densities 1, and 1х are substituted for В, and ®х. 
That is, the theory of the magnetic strip case follows the same 
course as that of the electric strip case, above outlined, when 
magnetic and electric flux densities are mutually interchanged. 
Formulas (99), (100), (109), (110), (113) and others, then apply 
to both cases. It is evident that complex hyperbolic functions 
are a natural key to the actions in both cases. 


EMPIRICAL FORMULA FOR NARROW STRIPS 1.6 mm. THICK 


The curves of Fig. 10, present the resistance ratios of three 
widths of 1.6 mm. copper strip up to 5000 ~ at 60 cm. spacing. 
From these curves an approximate empirical relation has been 
found between about 1000 and 5000 ~, namely 


R’ 


ые 0.308 fe?! 00163 . numeric (118) 


where f is the impressed frequency, and w the strip width in ст. 
This empirical formula is clearly inapplicable at low frequencies; 
but serves to indicate the effect of increasing strip width for the 
range covered in these tests. 

20. Bibliography No. 101, p. 1284. 
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LisT OF SYMBOLS EMPLOYED 


A, external inductance of a test loop (abhenrys). 

А, В, arbitrary constants of electric current density in integra- 
tion equation (absamperes per sq. cm. Z ). 

А’, В’, arbitrary constants, magnetic intensity in integration 
equation (gilberts per cm. £). 

А, Bı, arbitrary constants electric current density in integration 
equation (absamperes per sq. cm. Z). 

Аз, Bs, arbitrary constants, magnetic flux density in integration 
equation (gausses Z ). 

a, length of a rectangular loop (cm.). 

a= Vm уро /45°, propagation constant for a flat strip, a 
positive semi-imaginary (cm.^! £). 

a = VA m y uw M55, propagation constant for a solid cylinder, 
a negative semi-imaginary (cm.^! £). 


а}, propagation constant for а stranded cylinder, а 
negative semi-imaginary (ст.7! 2). 

Qe, imaginary or real component of a semi-imaginary propa- 
gation constant (cm. ~!). 

B, argument of a complex number expressing a skin-effect 


impedance ratio (radians or degrees). 
(8,, Вт, Bsr, instantaneous, maximum cyclic, and r.m.s. values 
of flux density at point of radius x (gausses <). 


b, interaxial distance between two parallel wires (cm.) 
y = 1/p, electric conductivity of material (abmhos per cm.) 
С, skin-effect inductance ratio L'/L (numeric) 
d, diameter of round conductor (cm.) 
also sign of differentiation. 
б, thickness of skin carrying the same current at surface 


flux density as the whole cross-section at varying 
densities (cm). 
also the argument of a complex quantity 2/6 in a Bessel 
‘function (radian or degree). 
е = 2.71828..., Napierian base. 
Nz) "zm, Nzr, instantaneous, maximum cyclic and r.m.s. values of 
electric intensity at point of radius x (abvolts per cm. Z ) 
7х, Ixm, Nxr, instantaneous, maximum cyclic and r.m.s. values of 
electric intensity at surface of radius X (abvolts per 
cm. Z). 
Í, frequency of impressed alternating current (cycles per 
sec.) 
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Kz, Hem, er, instantaneous, maximum cyclic and r.m.s. values of 
magnetic intensity at point of radius x (gilberts per 
cm. Z). 

Ix, Ix, r.m.s. alternating currents in the sides of a Heaviside 
bridge (amperes Z ). 

Im, Ir, Maximum cyclic and r.m.s. values of alternating cur- 
rent in a conductor (absamperes Z ). 

ix, ixm, ixr, instantaneous, maximum cyclic, and r.m.s. values of 
current density at surface of radius X (absamperes 
per sq. cm. <). 

iz, izm, ter, instantaneous, maximum cyclic, and r.m.s. values of 

current density at radius x (absamperes per sq. cm. Z). 

tg, tam, tgr, instantaneous, maximum cyclic, and r.m.s. values of 

vector average current density over cross-section 
(absamperes рег sq. cm. 2). 

ісУ-і 

Jo (2), zero-order Bessel function of first kind, for а vari- 
able z (numeric). 

К, (2), zero-order, Bessel function of second kind, for a variable 
2 (numeric). | 

Jı (2), first-order Bessel function of first kind, for a variable ' 
2 (numeric). 

К, (z), first-order Bessel function of second kind, for a vari- 
able z (numeric). 


K, twice the mutual inductance per turn of the secondary 
winding in Heaviside bridge (henrys per turn). 

Ё, twice the resistance of one cm. length of Heaviside- 
bridge slide wire (ohms per cm.). 

L, linear internal inductance of conductor in test loop 
without skin effect (abhenrys per linear cm.). 

L; inductance of the test loop at zero frequency (henrys 
or abhenrys). 

E, inductance of the test loop at test fequency, with 


skin-effect (henrys or abhenrys). 
also linear internal inductance of conductor at test 
frequency, with skin-effect (abhenrys per linear cm.). 
L'',, L’’x, inductance in the P and X arms of a Heaviside bridge 
(henrys). 
L'», L'x, inductances in the Р and X arms of a Heaviside bridge 
excluding slide wire (henrys). 
lo, reading on Heaviside-bridge slide wire with loop short- 
circuited (cm.). 
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h, reading оп Heaviside-bridge slide wire with loop inserted 
(cm.). 

l, total length of slide wire in Heaviside bridge (cm.). 

^, wave-length of propagation (cm.). 

М = |Z/R|, modulus of a complex number expressing a skin- 
effect impedance ratio (numeric). 

и, permeability of а substance to magnetic force [gausses 
per (gilbert per cm.)]. 

also twice the inductance change per cm. of Heaviside 
bridge slider (abhenrys /cm). 

т, a constant coefficient of the variable in a Bessel func- 
tion (numeric Z ). 

т, mutual inductance in a Heaviside bridge wire (henrys). 

то, mutual inductance in a Heaviside bridge wire for 
balance with loop shorted (henrys). 

mi, mutual inductance in a Heaviside bridge wire for 
balance with loop inserted (henrys). 

п, the general term number in an expanded series, also 
ratio of amplification of cross-section in stranding a 
conductor (numeric). ` 

No, number of turns in secondary of mutual inductance in 
Heaviside bridge wire for balance with loop shorted 
(numeric). 

ni, number of turns in secondary of mutual inductance in 
Heaviside bridge wire for balance with loop inserted 
(numeric) 

р, order of a Bessel function (numeric). 

T = 3.14159.... 

К, resistance to continuous currents of the test loop with- 
out skin effect (ohms). 

also linear resistance to continuous currents of the test 
loop (absohms per linear cm.). 

R’, resistance to alternating currents of the test loop with 


skin-effect (ohms). 
also linear resistance to alternating currents of the test 
loop with skin effect (absohms per linear cm.). 


ҚК,” Rx”, resistances in P and X arms of a Heaviside bridge 


(ohms). 


К», Rx’, resistances in P and X arms of a Heaviside bridge 


excluding slide wire (ohms). 


r.m.s., contraction for root-of-mean-square. 
р = 1/Y, resistivity of material (absohms cm.). 
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time elapsed from a selected epoch (seconds). 

width of a flat strip (cm.). 

external radius of a cylindrical conductor (cm.). 

radial distance of a point on a cylindrical cross-section 
from the axis (cm.). 

half thickness of a flat strip conductor (cm.). 

total radial thickness of the wall of a tubular conductor 
(cm). 

2 linear reactance of conductor in test loop, with skin- 

effect (absohms per linear cm.). 

equivalent external radius of a stranded cylindrical con- 
ductor (cm.). 


Z = R’ + j X”, linear impedance of conductor in test loop with 


Zu 


skin-effect (absohms per linear cm. Z ). 

, Zy, £p, £x, impedances in the four arms of a Heaviside bridge 
(ohms Z ). 

= 2rf, angular velocity of impressed alternating current 
(radians per second). 


р. sign for '' cycles per second." 


sign for the modulus of a complex quantity z (numeric) 


; sign for the argument of acomplex quantity 2 (radians 


or degrees). 
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DISCUSSION ом “EXPERIMENTAL RESEARCHES ON SKIN EF- 
FECT INCONDUCTORS” (KENNELLY, LAWS AND PIERCE), SAN 
Francisco, CAL., Sept. 16, 1915. 


Н. В. Dwight (by letter): In the discussion of the mea- 
surement of the skin effect resistance ratio of copper strips, 
spaced at 60 cm., it is stated that the large discrepancies be- 
tween the theory for infinite strips, and the observations made, 
are believed to be due to power being dissipated by eddy cur- 
rents. All distortions of current connected with skin effect 
тау Le called eddy currents, Lut where the conductors are far 
apart and carry sine wave currents, the distortions of current 
are regular, and this case of skin effect obevs very similar 
laws to those governing round conductors. 

In the case under discussion, formula (103) of the paper 
is used, which takes into account only the crowding of current, 
due to skin effect, toward the flat surface of the copper strips. 
А more important action is the crowding of current toward 
the edges of the strip, and this accounts for practically all of 
the skin effect observed at 60 cm. spacing. 

If the thickness of the strip 1$ considered to diminish in- 
definitely, but the conductivity to increase so that the total 
resistance of the strip remains the same, then the only action 
is a crowding of current toward the edges of the strip. For 
this case, the skin effect resistance ratio can be shown mathe- 
matically to be the same as that of a round copper wire of 3/8 
times the resistance of thestrip considered. Figs. 14 and 15 of the 
‘paper show that such a formula is inapplicable to strios of appre- 
ciable thickness since it gives ratios that are too large. How- 
ever, it is possibly a closer calculation than the formula for 
infinite strip used, and it tends to show that if the ratios were 
calculated by formulas applicable to strips of finite dimen- 
sions, the theory would probably check the test results of 
Table VII as closely as the computed ratios check the tested 
ratios for round wire given in Table III. 

Compact engineering formulas for skin effect of uniform 
round non-magnetic conductors at commercial frequencies тау 
be expressed іп terms of the resistance of the conductor. Thus, 


Rae = 11.03 _ 100 PM 

в, = 1+ (1000 Rac)? (1000 R4 for 60 cycles, 
and 

Ra. a 1.91 3 

Ra = 14 (1000 Rac)? (1000 Rae)! for 25 cycles, 


where R4. 15 the resistance of the conductor to direct current 
in ohms per 1000 ft. These formulas are applicable to wire 
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or cable, of copper or aluminum, and for sizes of conductors 
up to 14-in. diameter. 

J. E. Clem: Although Dr. Kennelly does not discuss the 
skin effect of conductors located within a-c. machinery, it is 
worth while to mention the fact that the increase in copper loss 
in conductors within machines due to current distortion is 
very much larger than in cables or busbars, on account of what 
Dr. Kennelly terms “ proximity effect." This is due to the 
fact that within machines a large number of conductors carry- 
ing currents at high density are placed in very close proximity 
to each other and as a result the magnetic field traversing the 
copper is of considerable value. In generators and transformers 
this is especially true. In fact, in many cases, unless special 
precautions are taken in design, the copper loss may be in- 
creased 20, 30, or even 50 per cent at 25 or 60 cycles on ac- 
. count of this “proximity effect." Occurring at normal fre- 
quency, it is evident that within machines this phenomenon 
is of the utmost importance to the designer. 

The distribution of the flux in a conductor in a machine is 
very different from the distribution of flux in a conductor in 
air. In a conductor in air the flux forms cvlinders or flattened 
cvlinders around the conductor, depending upon whether the 
conductor 15 a round wire or a strip. See Fig. 11 of paper. 
In machines the presence of iron usually causes the flux to 
traverse the conductor in approximately straight lines, the 
flux .density increasing from one side of the conductor to 
the other. This case corresponds approximately to that shown 
in Fig. 12. 

While the cause of the extra loss due to the unequal distri- 
bution of current is the magnetic flux in both cases, the mathe- 
matical development should be different because of the dif- 
ferent flux distribution. Mr. А. B. Field read a good paper on 
this subject in 1905 before the A. I. Е. E., in which he developed 
a method of determining these losses. 

L. P. Ferris: The results of most importance, seem to me 
to be those which apply to the skin-effect resistance-ratio. 
We are more interested in the increase of resistance of a con- 
ductor due to skin effect than we are in the shght decrease 
in the inductance due to the same cause. The method 
by which the skin-effect resistance-ratio was determined ex- 
perimentally is of considerable interest. The bridge was so 
arranged that this ratio could be determined bv a few settings 
on a slide wire of the bridge. This is shown in Table II. The 
simple formula for the skin-elfect resistance-ratio involves 
two functions which are proportional to the a-c. and d-c. re- 
sistances, but it 1s not necessary by the method used to de- 
termine the absolute magnitude of either resistance. The 
accuracy of these results, in so far as the resistance-ratio is 
concerned, should be very high, and this is shown to be true 
by the close agreement of the experimentally determined ratios 
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with those computed, in the cases where the “proximity effect” 
is «mall. | 

For the inductance-ratio it is necessary actually to determine 
the magnitude of the inductance at high frequency; the com- 
puted external inductance of the circuit, which does not change 
with the frequency, subtracted from the measured total in- 
ductance, leaves the value of the internal inductance which 1s 
compared with the computed internal inductance at zero 
frequency. As the change in inductance is only a small pro- 
portion of the total in non-magnetic materials such as were 
used in these tests, the precision with which the experimental 
results accord with the computed results is to be considered 
highly satisfactory. 

There is indicated a very ingenious method of increasing the 
sensitivity of the telephone detector in a-c. bridge work at 
low frequencies. It is simply to place in series with the de- 
tector a telephone transmitter in front of which 1s a telephone 
receiver carrving an alternaüng current at, sav, 700 cycles. 
This device causes a high-frequency variation in the low- 
frequency current passing through the detector when the 
bridge is out of balance. I have had occasion to try this device 
and found it very successful. The high-frequency effect greatly 
increases the ease and accuracy of the settings. Р, 
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SYMPOSIUM ON "INVENTORIES AND APPRAISALS OF 
PROPERTIES" 


The following papers were presented at the session of the 
Panama-Pacific Convention devoted to the subject of Inven- 
tories and Appraisals of Properties. "These papers were supple- 
mented at the session by contributions from other members 
of the Committee on Inventories and Appraisals of Prop- 
erties, which are included in the printed discussion. 


PART I 

THE CHIEF Factors THAT MUST BE TAKEN INTO ACCOUNT 
IN MAKING AN INVENTORY AND APPRAISAL OF AN ELECTRIC 
LIGHTING AND Power Property; THE Factors USUALLY 
UNIVERSALLY RECOGNIZED; THE Factors GENERALLY RECOG- 
NIZED; THE Factors REGARDING WHICH THERE IS SERIOUS 
CONTROVERSY; DIFFERENCES IN INVENTORIES AND APPRAISALS 
OF PROPERTIES WHEN THESE ARE TO BE USED FOR DIFFERENT 
PURPOSES. 


BY C. L. CORY 


5 WITH any other engineering, economic or financial prob- 
lem, before starting on an inventory and appraisal of an 
electric light and power property it is absolutely and imperatively 
necessary to decide upon, and constantly keep very clearly in 
mind, what is desired and what technical name shall be given the 
answer or conclusion. А vague and nebulous idea of the aim of 
the work to be done surely leads to unsatisfactory results, which 
are often misleading and more often misused. In many instances, 
useless work 1s done at great expense in getting an answer or result 
which has no real significance and has a value far less than the 
cost incurred in obtaining it. 

Because it is not at the outset made perfectly clear, so that it 
may be understood alike by all—attorneys, managers and direc- 
tors of utilities, commissioners, financiers, and other engineers— 
what it is intended to call the final answer, it is not uncommon to 
find appraisals of the same property made by different engineers 
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differing so widely as to discredit the engineering profession and 
create in the minds of those with little or no engineering training 
or experience not only grave doubts, but convictions, that in 
general detailed complex inventories and appraisals should be 
given very little weight when tested by the rules of evidence. 

Because of my strong belief in the foregoing, I prefer to lay 
stress upon this one of the many chief factors which should be 
taken into account in making an inventory and appraisal of any 
public service utility or industry. 

Any one of not less than five results may be sought in appraisal 
work, and to them I give the following names: 

1. The investment 

2. The original cost 

3. The cost of reproduction new 

4. The reproduction cost 

5. Present value. 

Assuming for the present that the final figure which is to be 
determined may, within reasonable limitations, be given one of 
the above five labels, it is obvious that a clear mutual under- 
standing must be had in the beginning, before the inventory and 
appraisal work is undertaken, as to which of the five results 1$ 
wanted. If this is done at least one perplexing question, namely: 
" May there appropriately be differences in inventories and ар- 
praisals of properties when these are to be used for different pur- 
poses?’’, which has arisen time and time again, may be definitely 
and finally answered emphatically “ Yes." 

It 15 of course well recognized that in the present state of legis- 
lative, judicial and administrative procedure, and also in the 
financial, economic and engineering field, the “ value " of an 
operating composite system such as an electric lighting and power 
property is very difficult to determine. Confusion is, however, 
but more confounded when any process of analysis 1s utilized 
which considers synonymous or equivalent any one of the above 
five names for the ultimate result of such analysis. 

Without attempting at the outset to indicate the purpose for 
which a valuation may be undertaken, whereby any one of these 
five conclusions or results may be desired, 1t is important to 
indicate the salient differences in the principles of, as well as in 
the final results reached by, each of the five methods. 


THE INVESTMENT 


Ordinarily it would not seem difficult to set up an outline and 
method of procedure if the inquiry is concerned solely with the 
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investment. The history of the property should be gone into 
most thoroughly to ascertain not only how much money, ordinar- 
ily designated “ capital account," has from the beginning been 
expended, but also the cost to the company or property of 
obtaining this money. It is apparent that discount on bonds, 
commissions paid for the sale of stock, organization expenses, and 
the cost of obtaining and building up the business, must all be 
included as actually shown by the records of the company, in- 
dependent of the consequences to the property or their customers 
of such bona fide expenditures. 

The actual investment which has been made, voluntarily or 
otherwise, from the sale of securities or from earnings, indepen- 
dent of the results ofsuch expenditures, is the general desideratum 
sought. Whether the property at the present time 15 a “ valu- 
able ” one or not, has any material business value as a going 
concern, or has any future prospects, has no effect on the amount 
of the investment, and it is only necessary to consider whether 
the various items of investment were made with honest intentions 
in good faith, with reasonable wisdom, and with adequate 
knowledge of the effect of such money expenditures. 

If, on the other hand, by the purchase or acquisition in any 
manner of lands, water-rights, easements or any facilities, an 
investment of a given sum of money or its equivalent has resulted 
in the possession by the property of things of very great value, 
many times by the unearned increment route, it 1s still the actual 
investment, and not the larger '' value," which must be included 
in the determination of the total result. 

Great care must of course be taken to fairly and justly segre- 
gate all expenditures into capital or construction and extension 
expense, on the one hand, and maintenance, repair and operating 
expense on the other. But once this has been done, the amount 
of the dividends or interest to stockholders or investors, whether 
abnormal or nil, respectively, in the past should not affect the 
conclusion as to the investment in the property at the present 
time. 

It is difficult to conceive a valid reason or purpose for making 
such an investment appraisal of a property, and vet it 1s often 
found that commissions and others in an academic and theoretical 
fashion give great weight to the actual investment features of a 
valuation, even for rate fixing purposes. Similarly, managers 
and owners of properties often do the same thing when a total 
is to be obtained upon which taxes are to be computed. Never- 
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theless, it is manifest that the “investment " in the property 
may not and in most cases does not, to any appreciable degree, 
indicate its 4 value." 


THE ORIGINAL COST 


The determining of the original cost and of the investment have 
many details and quantities in common. Ordinarily, the dif- 
ference between them is that the former excludes everything 
but the actual physical property which is dignified by the word 
“ tangible." It 15 difficult to convince some types of minds that 
anything which has no physical existence is real. To such 
men, to place a monetary figure upon so-called “intangibles,” 
even if the records of the property show unquestionable and 
wise expenditures for some things other than actual physical 
property, seems pernicious. They seem to think that such 
expenditures have gone for something not unlike “ ghosts ” 
or "spirits," have the same faculty of disappearing without 
permission, are not under human control, and should be wiped 
out by judicial or commission decisions. 

The owners and managers of operating properties, on the 
contrary, too often have exaggerated and unsubstantial ideas 
of the “ value ” of the business of such properties, in most 
cases far in excess of the actual or theoretical cost of develop- 
ing the business. In relation to such intangibles there is cer- 
tainly serious controversy, and until a more sensible and prac- 
tical view-point 1$ established in this regard no very satisfactory 
agreement seems attainable. 

Generally speaking, the “ original cost " is most often deter- 
mined independent of the ordinarily necessary methods of 
financing, and in this regard probably morethan in any other, 
except the restriction of ''original cost" to the physical 
property only, is there a decided numerical difference between 
the figures obtained which represent the “investment” and 
the “ original cost " respectively. 


THE Cost or REPRODUCTION NEW 


Since large public service properties are not bought, sold 
and exchanged as often and under the same conditions as real 
estate, grain, stocks and other forms of wealth, and since it is 
becoming more and more desirable in recent years to determine 
or at least approximate the “ value ” of such properties, we 
have the sanction at least of the highest court in the land that 
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one of the best measures of “ value " is the "cost of repro- 
duction new." For this reason more than any other, perhaps, 
most inventories and appraisals tend in their final analysis 
toward this end. | 

If wisely and fairly considered from every angle, particularly 
in the various details and processes involved in arriving at the 
result, the ‘‘ cost of reproduction new" is a very compre- 
hensive and pretty nearly all-inclusive measure of the “ value " 
of a property under given conditions, and may be made, the- 
oretically at least,to include not only the physical property 
but the so-called intangibles as well. The most wisely directed 
and painstaking inventory is absolutely necessary, however, 
and equal care must be continued in arriving at the unit costs 
and the so-called overhead percentages. The writer has per- 
sonally found it of great value and assistance to ascertain as 
nearly as possible what the “ original cost" has been, frankly 
aware all the time, however, that “ original cost" and “ cost 
of reproduction new " may and often do result in widely vary- 
ing figures. To substantiate intangibles such as “ value of 
the going concern," a measure of which is often dictated by, 
but not identical with, the “cost of developing business," 
itis many times enlightening and in a few cases convincing to 
get the actual figures from the records when such are available 

One important question many times does, and certainly al- 
ways should, arise, however, which has to do with the query 
as to whether the property as it exists today, built piecemeal 
during the construction and extension periods covering perhaps 
years of time, is to be reproduced item for item, or is the service 
rendered today to be reproduced by а ''substitute ” installa- 
tion, possibly of the most modern type. If the “cost of re- 
production " were desired, there can be little question but that 
“ costs " or “ unit prices " should be of today or the present 
time, rather than the ‘ historical costs," and herein will in most 
instances be found the discrepancies, often noted with criticism, 
between two appraisals of the same property by two different 
engineers. “ Original unit costs” and ‘ present unit costs " 
very seldom, if ever, are identical, and a property built new to- 
day, taking advantage of every modern invention and im- 
provement, not only in physical units but in scientific processes, 
would not by any means be the physical duplicate of a simi- 
lar but different property which might well give the same 
service, but which has been developed and extended from a small 
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beginning years ago. Hence there is every reason why the 
final figure of an appraisal based on “ original cost" should 
differ very materially from another appraisal of the same 
property based on “cost of reproduction new." 

It remains for some authoritative body, court, commission 
or engineering society to establish if possible which is the best 
measure of “ value ” or perhaps ' present value," “ original 
cost" or “cost of reproduction new” in any given case, 
but it requires only ordinary common sense to appreciate that 
neither is synonymous with “ value," and, what is of more 
importance, that there is no possible valid reason why they 
are equivalent or synonymous with each other. 


THE REPRODUCTION CosT 


I do not know to what extent “reproduction cost” has 
become known as a term to indicate the cost of reproducing a 
property in its present physical condition, taking into con- 
sideration physical deterioration, as contrasted with the ©“ cost 
of reproduction new." For obvious reasons no public service 
property can accurately be considered as “new”. It may 
possibly all have been new at one time, but in most practical 
cases the original plant was so insignificant in size and capacity, 
as compared with the present one, that but a very small part 
at any time may be accurately said to be new. 

The component physical parts of such a property are so com- 
plex, requiring constant renewals, reconstruction and enlarge- 
ment, that it is but academic and theoretical to apply the 
adjective “ new " to but a small part of the whole. Physically 
it is beyond the realm of possibility to have a new public utility 
property. Parts of it must be physically deteriorated, but not 
necessarily to the same extent depreciated 1n value particularly, 
from the service standpoint. 

Therefore, since service is continuously rendered and pre- 
sumably will continue to be so rendered in future, no public 
utility property can possibly be in 100 per cent physical con- 
dition, but at some percentage less than its original or initial 
physical condition. So long, however, as elements in the com- 
plex utility properties fulfill their part in economically and re- 
liably rendering service, they have not necessarily suffered 
“ depreciation of value." 

“ Reproduction cost " then may be said to differ from “ cost 
of reproduction new ” in a practical but very important sense. 
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In determining the former the present physical condition and 
service usefulness of each element is taken into account in arriv- 
ing at the final figure. Obviously knowledge and experience 
are necessary to arrive at an accurate conclusion. The service- 
ableness in a broad sense of each device as well as the complex 
property as a whole is of more ена than its age ог exact 
physical condition. 

It would secm that a higher and more experienced order of 
mind is necessary to make an estimate of the ‘ reproduction 
cost " than that required to collect the data for an appraisal 
on the basis of the ''cost of reproduction new." Neither, 
however, can be said to give a very conclusive measure of 
“ value,” although it is the writer's personal opinion that in 
most practical cases “ reproduction cost ° 15 a broader, more 
comprehensive, and better indication of ‘‘ value" than the 
“ cost of reproduction new." 


PRESENT VALUE 


If knowledge, and patient detailed work, are required to 
estimate the investment 1n, or cost of, a public utility property, 
then surely a combination of wisdom, experience and alert 
yet sound judgment 1s necessary to determine approximately 
the “ value," or what is more commonly referred to as the 
'" present value," of the same property. Cost may be and 
often is an indication of value, but cost and value must not be 
confused, or, except in the rarest cases, considered as equal. 
In attempting to determine either, especially in a public utility 
property, every evidence of the magnitude of both should be 
most carefully weighed. 

Depreciation of value, especially from the standpoint of service, 
does not follow the same law as physical deterioration. Never- 
theless, from the courts and many commissions, we have num- 
erous precedents for attempting to determine “© present value ” 
by first finding the “ cost of reproduction new” and then 
deducting a purely theoretically computed quantity, based 
primarily on estimated life tables, termed “© accrued deprecia- 
tion," and then call the remainder “ present value." 

Notwithstanding the precedents for, and present practise of, 
estimating present value by mixing up “ cost of reproduction 
new '' and “ accrued depreciation," the writer does not con- 
sider this procedure has any merit either in fact or in equity. 
It is only because of the limitations restricting our experience 
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in these matters up to the present time, that the questionable 
expedient has been resorted to of tacitly admitting that '' pres- 
ent value" is less than the “cost of reproduction new ” 
by an amount which more or less depends upon the physical 
age and the condition of the component partsof the property. 

Value depends upon a large number of factors which mani- 
festly cannot be determined solely by the logic of mathematics, 
any more than one can determine the value of an individual 
to society by any similar process. Upon some of the elements 
of value, practically all competent and fair-minded men will 
agree, but upon others in our present state of inexperience and 
lack of tested data there will be wide yet honest differences 
of opinion for some time to come. 

Value, however, cannot be determined independent of the 
service rendered, judging this service from the standpoint of 
its quality, reliability and cost of production. The rates to 
be changed for such service are of secondary importance either 
to the public utility property or its customers, providing the 
mutual interests of both are maintained, not only for the present, 
but for the future as well. 


Presented at the Panama-Pacific Convention of 
the American Institute of Electrical Engineers, 
San Francisco, Cal., September 16, 1915. 


Copyright 1915. " By A. I. E. E. 


PART II 


THE PROCEDURE THAT IS NECESSARY TO OBTAIN RELIABLE 
INVENTORIES AND REASONABLE APPRAISALS OF PROPERTIES 
THAT CAN BE DEFENDED FROM THE STANDPOINT OF BOTH THE 
PUBLIC AND COMPANIES: THE EXTENT TO WHICH DETAILED 
INVENTORIES AND APPRAISALS SHOULD BE КЕРТ up To DATE 
BY COMPANIES: THE BEST WAY IN WHICH DETAILED INVEN- 
TORIES AND APPRAISALS May BE КЕРТ UP TO DATE BY Сом- 
PANIES. 

ВУ W. С. VINCENT, JR. 


INTRODUCTION 


HERE ARE many reasons why valuations of public utili- 

ties have been made in the past and are continuing to 

be made, and there seems every prospect that the necessity for 

valuations that has existed will continue and become more 

'presing as methods of financing become more conservative 

and as public control develops, or public ownership becomes 
more general. 

In general the necessity for a valuation will come under one 
or more of the following: 

1. Issuance of securities. 

2. Sale or transfer of property. 

3. Securing franchise extensions or other negotiations with 
the public. 

4. Fixing of rates. 

5. Allocation of the property in establishing a system of 
accounting. 

6. Basis of taxation. 

One or more of the above are usually the cause of a valua- 
tion being made and in a majority of cases the work is decided 
upon to meet some one requirement, and if the other reasons 
are thought of at all they are given very little consideration 
an engineer being employed and asked to make a valuation of 
the property for the particular purpose at issue. Rarely is any 
thought giveg to the great value that can be obtained from a 
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valuation prepared in such a way as to be of use in analyzing 
the results of operation and that can be kept up to date as 
changes and extensions аге made. It is only after the valua- 
tion is completed that the various uses that can be made of it 
begin to be appreciated and attempts are then made to keep 
it up to date by changing existing methods of handling charges 
to construction, replacements, maintenance, etc., at which time 
it becomes evident that the valuation should have been worked 
up in conjunction with, and in concordance with, the account- 
ing scheme and general routine of the operation of the property, 
and be in such a form as to be of the greatest use. 

It should be the function of the appraising engineer to point 
out to the owners of the property the advantages which can 
be obtained by preparing the inventory and valuation in such 
a way as to serve the greatest possible use to them, not only 
for the purposes for which it is immediately necessary, but for 
the many other ways in which it can be of value. 


PRELIMINARY INVESTIGATIONS 


In commencing the work of making an inventory and ap- 
praisal, the appraiser should first become familiar with the 
property and just what his work is to include and just what it 
is not to include. He should also become as familiar as 1s pos- 
sible with the operation of the property and the function which 
each portion occupies in rendering the service for which the 
property is used. Having become familiar with these matters, 
lists of the property should be prepared, classifying the various 
items and all questions of ownership determined before the 
inventory is commenced. 

Too much stress cannot be laid upon the necessity for care- 
fully summarizing and classifying the items to be inventoried, 
as it should be borne in mind that it is almost impossible to 
include, through error, property of foreign ownership, but very 
easy to omit a structure which should be included, either through 
omission from the summary or failure to assign the work to any 
department of the organization. 

The appraiser should also make a careful study of the history 
of the property in question and get all the information avail- 
able as to the conditions under which the property was con- 
structed. A great deal of this information will not be of record 
and can only be obtained by interviewing individuals who have 
been connected with the property. Such interviews assist very 
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materially in giving the appraiser the proper perspective with 
regard to the property, and very often bring out conditions 
which were actually met with in the construction and which 
would have to be met with again, were the property not in 
existence and to be built at the present time, which would not 
be evident to an investigator going over the ground after the 
construction was completed. 


ORGANIZATION 


The organization necessary will in a large measure depend 
upon the size of the property and the time available, but in 
any event as high a standard as possible should be established 
in the selection of assistants. It is advisable to divide the staff 
into groups or divisions, each group being in charge of an en- 
gineer qualified to direct and carry through to completion the 
field and office work pertaining to the property under his charge. 
It is essential that each division head is familiar with the divid- 
ing line between his work and that of the other divisions so that 
there will not be omissions or duphcation in the work; also that 
where construction or material of the same class is to be found 
in more than one division, the same methods of inventory and 
valuation and the same prices be used in all cases. It is some- 
times advisable, and particularly on large jobs, to have a separate 
division to direct the office work of compiling material prices, 
computing, typing, indexing, etc. 


FORMS 


The designing of the necessary forms to carry out the field 
inventory is a question of detail, but one which probably will 
affect the total cost of the work more than anything else, as in 
a large measure the extent of subsequent operations is de- 
termined by the form in which the field inventory is made. 
Carefully designed forms will often permit the inventory 
to be made by more inexperienced assistants than would other- 
wise be possible, and this will of course reduce the cost of the 
work. It is advisable to have the information brought in from 
the field as complete as possible and in such form as to lend 
itself most readily to assembling and summarizing the infor- 
mation. 

The appraiser must, of course, in planning his forms and the 
information desired, have in mind the subsequent steps through 
which the information is to be carried, and for this reason it 
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will be found that an experienced appraiser obtains data in 
his field inventory which would not be deemed important or 
essential to an engineer inexperienced in appraisal work, who 
starts out to make an inventory for the first time. This is not 
well understood, as the general impression seems to exist that 
any engineer can go out and get the necessary information for 
making a complete appraisal; but such is not the case, the ap- 
praiser’s experience pointing out to him many elements which 
have to be taken into consideration; on the other hand he knows 
that certain other information is of little or no value, and just 
how far he can estimate and climinate minor items without 
affecting his results beyond the limits of error always present. 


ASSEMBLING AND SUMMARIZING FIELD NOTES 


The amount of work which is necessary in assembling and 
summarizing the field notes of the inventory is very often under 
estimated both in time and in money and the extent of this 
work can be very materially affected by the form in which the 
field notes are brought into the office. Insofar as possible, in 
order to avoid errors due to the personal equation, the field 
men should be required to partly summarize their notes before 
turning them in. In this way the men who make the field in- 
ventory are required to interpret their own notes as to special 
conditions, etc., which another individual might not be able to 
understand. Wherever possible, and the extent of the work 
justifies it, mechanical equipment, such as tabulating machines, 
should be used. Too much stress cannot be laid upon the neces- 
sity for checking and re-checking each step of the office work 
and at least a part of the field inventory by others than the 
persons who did the work in the first instance. 


PREPARATION OF UNIT PRICES 


It 1s impossible to determine all of the unit prices which 
will be required until the field inventory 1s completed. The 
major portion of the unit prices, however, can be partly de- 
termined and to a large extent worked up while the field in- 
ventory is in progress. This work consists in making careful 
investigations of prices of material and equipment at the time 
of the appraisal, and also for the materials which enter most 
largely into the property, such as wire, poles, cables, etc., in an 
electric distribution system, the average market prices of material 
for a period of several years should be determined, as well as 
the average actually paid by the company. 
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The other costs which enter into the unit prices, such as labor, 
hauling, etc., should be made the subject of special investigations 
and all information available compiled before finally determining 
upon the units to be used. 


INDIRECT CONSTRUCTION COSTS 


There are certain expenses which are present to a greater or 
less degree in all classes of construction and which come in 
between the direct costs, which should obviously ‘be placed in 
the unit costs, and the general expenses, which should obviously 
be placed in the overhead charges, and which are often difficult 
to determine and to properly place in their proper relation in the 
valuation. These expenses may be termed “ indirect construc- 
tion costs " and include such costs as tools, construction equip- 
ment, temporary buildings, temporary roads, transportation of 
men, camp expenses, etc. That these costs are naturally greater 
on construction work in more or less inaccessible locations than 
on work located in or near cities and towns is generally known, 
but the very large amounts of money necessary to meet these 
expenses and the large proportion of the total costs absorbed by 
these indirect costs are not generally realized,and in making 
estimates of reproducing inaccessible properties the appraiser 
will in most cases underestimate these costs. Infact, unless the ap- 
praiser has at hand very competent and accurate data to substan- 
tiate his estimate he will hesitate to allow as much as he should 
for these items, as a careful analysis of construction jobs on the 
Pacific coast, involving hydroelectric and hydraulic construc- 
tion, reveals the very surprising fact that the money expended 
for indirect construction costs varied from 10 to 50 per cent of 
the money expended for direct construction costs where the total 
expenditure on each job exceeded one-half million dollars. These 
costs should not be confused with overhead charges, which on 
the jobs above referred to, averaged over 25 per cent of the sum 
of the direct and indirect construction costs. 


OVERHEAD CHARGES 


There is probably no other subject in connection with inven- 
tories and appraisals upon which appraisers differ as widely as 
upon the proper allowances to be made for overhead charges, 
and while it is difficult to touch upon this subject in the space 
available here, it may not be amiss to call attention to the abso- 
lute necessity of analyzing overhead charges as a whole only in 
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connection with the unit costs to which they areapplied. Wide 
divergence in overhead charges as used by different engineers 
can in many cases be traced to questions of definition, to the 
various items included, and the make up of the unit costs; also 
it is very much more difficult to obtain records of actual overhead 
costs than it is to obtain records of unit construction costs, and 
for this reason personal judgment and opinion enter to a greater 
extent into the determination of overhead charges than in the 
determination of unit costs. 

The overhead charges being usually applied as percentages of 
the units, offer a very convenient method of including items of 
cost that are not always convenient to work into the unit costs, 
or to set forth as separate items, and for this reason we find a 
great many items included as overhead charges that should prop- 
erly be placed elsewhere, and which when placed where they 
properly belong are obviously proper and correct; whereas, when 
included as overhead charges, appear unreasonable. 

Without attempting to make any comprehensive definition or 
distinction as to just what costs should be included in the units, 
what in overhead and what as separate items, it is suggested that: 

The Unit Cost should include all direct costs and as much of 
the other costs as can be directly distributed to various parts of 
the work, as for instance, warehouse expenses and fire insurance 
should be added directly to the material costs, and employee's 
liability can be added directly to the labor costs. Among other 
items which should be included in the unit costs may be men- 
tioned contractor's profit, piecemeal construction, testing, con- 
struction contingencies, etc. 

The Overhead Charge should include such general costs as can- 
not be properly allocated to particular parts of the work, but are 
a part of the total costs, such as administrative, engineering, 
engineering supervision, interest during construction, taxes 
and general contingencies. 

Expenses which should be included as separate items are or- 
ganization, development costs, discounts on securities, promotion 
expenses, etc. 

It will be noted that in the above it is suggested that “ con- 
struction contingencies ’’ should be included in the unit costs 
and that ' general contingencies " should be included in the 
overhead charges. In making this division of the contingencies 
item it is intended that the ''construction contingencies ”’ 
should include all of the general and what might be termed usual 
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contingencies incidental to different classes of construction, and 
that the “ general contingencies " should include such extra- 
ordinary contingencies as are liable to occur, due to fires, floods, 
catastrophes, etc. "Theidea іп making this distinction is that the 
division of the items in a valuation should, as nearly as possible, 
approach the division which it is possible to obtain from the 
analysis of actual construction records, and in analyzing such 
records it is impossible to separate out from the unit costs the 
construction contingencies which are usual and constantly 
recurring on construction work. On the other hand,.it is often 
possible to separate out the general contingencies, and inasmuch 
as these are not constantly recurring, and it 1s necessary to make 
some overall allowance for them, 1t would seem better to include 
the allowance for them in the overhead charges. 

Whatever items may be included in the units and whatever may 
be included in the overhead charges, much confusion and mis- 
understanding will be saved by a careful definition of just what 
each is intended to cover, and the appraisal will be materially 
strengthened by having the overhead charges carefully segre- 
gated rather than having a number of items grouped under an 
overall percentage. 

Тре following table is of interest, as it gives the results of the 
analvsis of the overhead charges actually incurred on nine sepa- 
rate construction jobs on the Pacific coast, where the total ex- 
penditures were approximately $50,000,000: 


OVERHEAD CHARGES IN PER CENT OF THE EXPENDITURES FOR 
DIRECT AND INDIRECT CONSTRUCTION 


Айтіпізітайоп.......................... 5.03 per cent. 
Engineering and supervision.............. 6.65 
Casualty and insurance.................. 1.17 
Boarding and camp loss.......... ....... .61 
Taxes and miscellaneous. .......... ...... .07 
Interest during construction.............. 13.71 

ТОТА! lu аре ЛҮКТҮ ора 27.24 рег cent 


FORM OF APPRAISAL 


Just how much of the detail should be included in the final 
appraisal is a matter which is often difficult to decide. It is 
absolutely necessary, however, that the final appraisal should 
refer to all of the working sheets and field notes, all of which 
should be carefully indexed, in order that if at any time sufficient 
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detail is not contained in the appraisal, the details may be readily 
located. | 

The form and grouping in the final appraisal is a matter for 
careful consideration and one where an appraiser's experience is 
of great assistance to him. "The proper grouping and classifi- 
.cation which it 1s necessary to have in order to work out allow- 
ances for depreciation, deductions for portions of property re- 
moved, etc. 1s a matter of detail which should not be overlooked, 
as it 1s a very important consideration. Also the accounting 
classification in use by the company should be carefully consid- 
ered in preparing the appraisal, as in nearly all cases it is desired 
that the details of the appraisal should permit of the grouping 
of the property under certain accounting classifications. 


KEEPING INVENTORIES AND APPRAISALS UP TO DATE 


Perhaps one of the most difficult questions which is asked an 
appraiser is that as to how the company can best keep the in- 
-ventory and appraisal up to date. This is most important in 
large properties where it is also most difficult. It is, of course, 
possible to make plans and arrangements for keeping an inven- 
tory and appraisal up to date, but this nearly always involves a 
tremendous amount of detail and for certain classes of properties 
it is very often a question as to whether the cost of maintaining 
` the necessary records is not more than the results obtained would 
justify. "There are certain classes of property, such as under- 
ground' systems, where it is absolutely necessary to keep plans 
and inventories in great detail. On the other hand, for overhead 
distribution work just how much detail should be carried on the 
records of the company, when an inventory can be made at any 
time of all the property listed, is a question to be carefully con- 
sidered. 

Best Way to Keep up to Date Inventories and Appraisals: Ап 
inventory and appraisal is necessarily made as of a particular 
date and it is usual that by the time the work is completed 
changes have been made in the property so that the conditions 
and value as set forth in the appraisal have been changed. These 
changes will continue to go on from time to time and it is not ` 
many years before the inventory will be considered out of date 
and a new one made necessary. In order to avoid this condition 
it 1s desirable that all changes made in the property be a matter 
of record and such records incorporated with the inventory and 
appraisal in such a way as to keep it up to date at all times. In 
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theory this is perhaps not a difficult matter: in practise, however, 
it becomes a very difficult one, due to the tremendous amount of 
detail involved in keeping track of all of the changes 1n the prop- 
erty which are made from time to time. This difficulty is also 
increased by the fact that most of the construction reports, 
that is, reports giving the costs of construction, are not made out 
in the same form as 1$ the appraisal, nor are the costs of construc- 
tion ordinarily sufficiently analyzed to permit of their being incor- 
porated in and made a part of the appraisal. It is possible 
however, to approximate the desired result fairly closely by divid- 
ing the construction costs into certain capital accounts and by 
keeping a segregation of the total moneys invested in each capi- 
tal account and likewise keeping a segregation of the items of 
equipment or materials which are added to the capital classified 
under this account. To illustrate what is meant by this, we 
might take for instance the item of '' poles ” and consider that 
we have a capital account representing the investment in poles 
and fixtures. An inventory of the property would naturally 
show under thc account of poles and fixtures the number of poles 
of each length, size and kind; also under this account would be 
listed the number and detailed description of all fixtures attached 
to these poles. Now after the inventory is completed, if we as- 
sume that some changes are made in the property involving 
the removal of several poles of different sizes and replacing these 
poles with other poles also of different sizes, it is almost impossible 
to get a correct analysis of the cost of doing this work of taking 
out the old poles and the proper charges for installing each of the 
new poles of each size. Оп the other hand, it is not difficult to 
determine an amount which as a whole should be charged to 
poles and fixtures and to keep track of the number of poles of 
each size removed and also installed. 

Any plan of keeping an inventory and valuation up to date is 
going to necessarily involve a more careful analysis of construc- 
tion costs than it has been the general practise to keep in the 
past, and also it is going to make necessary a more elaborate 
svstem of accounting for expenditures by the bookkeeping depart- 
ment. In the last few years great changes have been made in 
keeping the books of public utility properties by increasing the 
number of accounts through which all expenditures such as 
operation, maintenance and capital expenditures are charged, 
and just how far this increasing of the number of accounts which 
are required will go is a matter which 1s yet to be determined. 
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This elaboration of the accounting methods, however, will 
probably be continued to some extent at least and will make 
necessary more careful and detailed records of construction 
costs, which will in turn make the work of keeping valuations up 
to date simpler than it has been in the past. 

It will, therefore, probably develop that the keeping of an 
inventory and valuation up to date n the future will be accom- 
plished, with a very fair degree of accuracy, by a compromise 
between the detail in which an inventory and valuation is made 
from a field inspection, and the capital accounts that have been 
or are now carried on the books of a company. In other words, 
it will be necessary to sacrifice some of the details of the field 
appraisal and to elaberate the capital accounts in order to obtain 
a practical system of keeping an inventory and appraisal up to 
date. | 
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PART III 


WORKING CAPITAL 


BY WILLIAM J. NORTON 


N ANY valuation for rate making purposes it is most es- 

sential that a careful and accurate determination be made 
of the item of working capital. In many instances this has been 
considered as a small and relatively unimportant item in the 
general rate calculation, and the analyses made by commissions, 
engineers and accountants have often been superficial. 

Perhaps the most popular method of arriving at working 
capital has been to examine the current assets and the current 
liabilities and to consider as working capital the excess of such 
assets over the liabilities. That this method is fundamentally 
incorrect is apparent when we consider that the assets may 
include periodic increases in cash, as interest and dividend pay- 
ment dates approach, or from cash awaiting investment and 
plant extension, which would largely affect the result. 

Credit must be given to Mr. Ray Palmer, city electrician of 
Chicago and his associates, Mr. А. C. King and Mr. C. B. Wil- 
lard, in their investigation of the Commonwealth Edison Com- 
pany, 1913, for first publicly pointing out this usual error, and 
for their suggestions for a better method of determining working 
capital. 

The methods suggested by Messrs. Palmer, King and Willard, 
may be developed into a fundamental basis for the establish- 
ment of working capital and a careful study of their methods 
brings to light the essential soundness of the theory which they 


used. 
Most of our rate making cases at the present time are deter- 


mined primarily by a careful consideration of the value as found 
by the reproduction new method, and the calculation for work- 
ing capital is very often required to complete the valuation so 
found. If we assume that the complete plant has been repro- 


, 
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duced and is ready to operate, our working capital calculation 
then becomes an estimate of the additional cash money which 
will be necessary for the company to use until its revenue from 
operation, (and for this purpose we can assume the complete 
existing revenue) has accumulated to such an extent that no 
additional capital is required in its ordinary operating business. 

Under such an assumption it becomes at once apparent that 
the company is entitled to cash to pay its operating expenses 
during the first month before it bills any of its customers, and 
during such part of the second month until the bills for the first 
month are paid. We can assume that the rate to be found will 
cover merely the complete operating expenses plus a fair return, 
and it 15 then obvious that the return itself belongs to the stock- 
holders at least as soon as it is received, and that this money 
cannot be considered as available for working capital. Рог 
instance it would be quite proper to pay dividends daily, if it 
were not inconvenient. [п any event after the dividends 
and taxes are paid such funds are exhausted and the original 
amount of working capitalis always necessary. 

After a company has been in operation for a short time it will 
find that while most of its customers pay their bills within the 
stated period, other bills are held back due to adjustments or the 
natural slowness of certain individuals to pay their bills, and for 
other causes, so that some additional money must be provided 
to cover the operating expenses occasioned by such customers. 
These may change as individuals, from time to time, but as a 
class they remain permanently and the company never regains 
this cash investment. 

This theory of the development of working capital 1s based 
for three of the important items, upon the customer's individual 
responsibility for the cash investment required by a utility in 
its general business operations. The main items of such responsi- 
bility may be divided as follows: 

1. Service received by the customer in advance of his payment 
therefor. 

2. The demand of the customer for merchandise and miscel- 
laneous supplies, and his receipt of the same before payment. 

3. The demand of the customer for uninterrupted service which 
requires a reserve supply of fuel. 

4. The general cash balance required by the ашу irrespec- 
tive of the customer’s direct responsibility. 
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THE SERVICE RECEIVED BY THE CUSTOMER IN ADVANCE OF HIS 
PAYMENT THEREFOR 


In the ordinary practise, of an electric utility, for instance, 
the customer receives his service over a period of 30 days. At 
the end of this period the meter is read by the company and the 
amount of monthly consumption is determined. А certain 
amount of time is then necessarily taken by the company in 
transferring the record of this consumption from the meter 
books to the customer ledgers, and in making out, checking, 
rendering and delivering the bill to the customer. 

A certain time then elapses before the actual payment is 
made by the customer. This may, or may not, be hastened by 
prompt payment discounts. In addition to the ordinary bills 
which are rendered and paid promptly, there are many larger 
bills, including municipal bills, which often are not paid promptly, 
and a study of the books of any utility discloses the fact that 
most companies have a certain amount of accounts receivable, 
which they carry from month to month, and year after year, 
and these require an actual and permanent cash investment. 

Each one of these processes, and the accounts, must be care- 
fully studied over a period of one year, and sometimes for a 
longer period, to determine accurately the actual cash invest- 
ment for the particular business under observation. 

The customer’s responsibility for this cash requirement is, 
however, a very definite one. This is perhaps best illustrated by 
the practise in England of requiring many electric bills to be 
paid quarterly or annually in advance. Such a payment not 
only relieves the customer of the responsibility for the equivalent 
amount of working capital, but actually establishes in his favor 
a slight credit, due to the interest upon the money so received in 
advance. The customer’s responsibility is eliminated if a 
deposit is required in advance, if interest be paid upon such 
deposits. In most states, however, a requirement is made that 
legal interest be paid upon such deposits, and the payment of 
this interest cancels the obligation, and the company must make 
its cash investment to cover the delays. | 

It is perfectly possible to conceive of а certain type of advance 
payment which would relieve the customer of his responsibility 
for working capital, to cover the outlay of the utility between the 
average time of the receipt of his service, and his payment there- 
for. But certainly this is not practical in American commer- 
cial practise, and it is much better that the usual business рго- 
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cedure obtain, and that a corresponding allowance be made for 
working capital to cover such delay as a regular investment, upon 
which the utility is entitled to a fair return, as it would be in case 
the same amount of money was invested in tangible property 
for the service of the same customers. 


THE DEMAND OF THE CUSTOMER FOR MERCHANDISE AND Mis- 
CELLANEOUS SUPPLIES AND HIS RECEIPT OF THE SAME BEFORE 
PAYMENT 


In a similar manner it is customary for customers to require 
merchandise supplies from the utility upon demand. This 
necessitates the utility carrying, in stock, a general line of mer- 
chandise supplies, so that the customer can be promptly supplied. 
Most of these supplies, as a matter of convenience, are placed 
upon the service bill of the month following, and take their usual 
course in being paid. 

Here again, if the customer were willing that the company 
should do a jobbing business, and upon receipt of an order deliver 
the article from the supply house to the customer at the utility's 
convenience, there would be little necessity for working capital 
to cover such supply. Such a method, however, is not practical 
and it is therefore necessary to establish in working capital an 
item to represent the amount of cash actually used by the com- 
pany in its preparation to supply the customer, on demand, all 
of his desires in the way of merchandise. 


e 


THE DEMAND OF THE CUSTOMER FOR UNINTERRUPTED SERVICE 
WHICH REQUIRES A RESERVE SUPPLY OF FUEL 


Not very different is the responsibility thrown upon the com- 
pany for constant and uninterrupted service, which requires a 
large supply of fuel to be carried on hand, as an insurance to pro- 
vide constant and uninterrupted service, as in providing against 
strikes or other contingencies. If the customer were willing to 
take the responsibility, or the inconvenience of such delays, 
this item for working capital might be eliminated. Such an 
arrangement, however, would be absolutely impractical, and 
proper service requires that the company carry a large supply 
of fuel against such emergencies. This often involves a very 
large sum, as some of the companies, in the larger cities, attempt 
to carry a fuel supply which would provide for all of the needs of 
the company for a period of one-half year or more, as experience 
has shown that protracted coal strikes are apt to run for such a 
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period. In addition to the actual cash cost to the company of 
such a reserve supply, there is an additional loss due to waste or 
shrinkage and also to deterioration during storage. All of this 
should be covered by working capital. 


GENERAL CasH BALANCE 


We have shown in the first three items the customer's respon- 
sibility for certain amounts of working capital and have further 
shown that in each case the necessity for working capital could 
be eliminated but that this is impractical. The three items, 
however, represent cash actually expended by the company and 
really invested in exactly the same manner as in the case of 
buildings or machinery. 

We now come to a fourth item for which the customer is not 
directly responsible, but which should be provided as a neces- 
sary reserve to cover all emergencies. 

The methods we have used in developing the first three items 
are all average methods and represent an amount of money which 
over a period of months or years ought to be necessary to cover 
the requirements of the company for the particular purposes 
specified. 

It becomes at once obvious, however, that an average amount 
will at times be entirely inadequate, and we must have therefore 
a minimum balance, or actual cash, similar to a reserve of a 
bank, to cover any violent fluctuations in the business of the 
company or any combination of unfavorable financial circum- 
stances that may arise. The amount of this cash balance is 
necessarily difficult to ascertain and depends very largely upon 
local conditions. Even a small utility finds it necessary to carry 
more than one bank account, and a minimum cash balance, 
which should never be depleted, is demanded by each bank, for 
the accommodation, and becomes the fundamental basis for 
credit in times of financial stress. Many utilities have five or 
six of such bank accounts and the cash balance expected of them, 
if their credit is to be preserved, amounts in itself to a consider- 
able sum. 

This item requires a practical and careful study in each case 
but it can be developed, on general business principles, and 
specifically applied to the utility involved. 

Two of the items above, namely, merchandise supplies and 
coal on hand, are very often carried in the physical inventory, 
and are therefore omitted in working capital. А careful study, 
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however, of the proper development of the correct sum to be 
allowed, leads to the conclusion that these two items should 
appear in working capital, and should be omitted in the inven- 
tory of the physical property. 

This is mainly for the reason that the actul amount of mer- 
chandise supplies, or fuel on hand, at the date of the physical 
inventory, does not necessarily represent a true or proper allow- 


ance for such times. 


For instance, if the inventory is taken in 


the summer when coal is running freely from the mines, we would 
not expect the inventory value of the coal to represent properly 
the amount which the company, on the average, must spend for 
maintaining an adequate fuel supply. On the other hand,an 
inventory of merchandise supplies taken on the first of December 
would be high, as such sales are pushed harder during the holi- 
day season than at other times, and if the inventory were taken 
immediately after the holiday season, it would show an amount 
which 1$ less than the average. 

It is now proposed to show in some detail how the actual cal- 
culation is made for working capital on the basis outlined above. 
The first process is to study the actual methods used by the com- 
pany in reading meters and its bookkeeping and billing processes. 

In a certain company under observation, it was found that all 
meters were read in a period beginning with the 15th day of the 
month and ending with the 25th day of the month so that the 
total time occupied between the actual average date of the ser- 
vice and the payment of the bill was as follows, the meter being 
read for an average thirty-day period. 


Average day's use of total consumption during 
CHE MONCH ais И 
Average days between the reading of the meter 
and getting the bills into the hands of the 
CUSCOMEE 5549 EC шкак d oe Pee eS 
Average days elapsed between the delivery of 
the bill and the payment therefor......... 


Total number of days between the average re- 
ceipt of the service and the payment there- 


15 days 


38.35 days 


In determining the average time between the delivery of the 
bill and the payment therefor, the following actual record of 
daily receipts was taken for a month of 30 days. 
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Daily Receipts April 1914. 
Receipts Amount 


Days—Dollars 


2047 


April 1, $3,537.19 X 1 3,537.19 
“ 2 2,823.51 X 2 _ 5,647.02 
. 4 5,364.70 X 4 21,458.80 
“ 5 4,298.64 X 5 21,493.20 
“ 6 5,009.91 X6 30,059 .46 
. 7 3,811.89 X 7 26,683 . 23 
^ 8 4,189.34 X 8 33,514.72 
“ 9 7,166.74 X 9 64,500 .66 
“ 11 7,657.94 X 11 84,237.34 
“ 12 7,199.39 x 12 86,392.68 
“ 13 5,638.42 X 13 73,209 .48 
“ 14 3,850.78 X 14 53,910.92 
“ 15 18,933.35 X 15 284,000 .25 
“ 16 3.842.05 X 16 61.472.80 
“ 17 3,609.68 X 17 61,364.56 
“ 18 2,314.02 X 18 41,652.36 
“ 20 3,262.20 X 20 65,244 .00 
“ 2] 2,806.11 X 21 58,928.31 
“ 22 4,145.58 X 22 91,202.76 
“ 23 3,421.53 X 23 78,695.19 
* 24 972.73 X 24 23,345.52 
a 25 1,443.13 X 25 36,078.25 
“ 27 1,508.56 X 27 40,731.93 
* 28 2,889.65 X 28 80,910.20 
“ 29 876.23 X 29 25.410.67 
“ 30 1,293.06 X 30 38,791.80 

$111,866.36 


| $1,492,563 .28 
$1.492,563.28 + $111,866.36 = 13.35 š 


The total amount received corresponded almost exactly with 
the total new billing for that month and the total days-dollars 
was divided by the total number of dollars, giving an average 
time of payment, 13.35 days. From the above tabulation we have 
therefore the total number of days between the average time of 
service and the payment of the bill of 38.35 days. As this cal- 
culation-was taken for the month of April, the above amount of 
38.35 days is considered as a certain part of a year of 360 days, 
which actually works out to be 10.73 per cent of a year delay. 

The total operating revenue of this utility for the year was 
found to be: $1,312,786. From this was deducted the revenue 
billed weekly, $172,924 leaving $1,139,862 applicable to monthly 
bills; 10.73 per cent, the yearly delay, was then applied to this 
amount, $1,139,802, giving the total gross cost of the delay, 
resulting from the difference in time between the average time 
of service and the payment therefor, of $122,877. 

The operating ratio, excluding taxes, for that year, of 46.5 per 
cent for the particular company under observation, has been 
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applied, making a net operating cost of delay іп this case оп 
monthly bills of $57,138. 

This application of the operating ratio, is upon the theory that 
the company should only be reimbursed for the actual moneys 
required by operation, and that no working ¢apital should be 
necessary to cover that part of the receipts represented by such 
expenditures as taxes, depreciation, bond interest, dividends 
and surplus. 

This theory has some justification as it represents the imme- 
diate cash outlay of the company in advance of its payment there- 
for. On the other hand, we can consider that the actual rate 
schedules in force are a contract between the customer and the 
utility, and that payment is due on the entire amount,“and that 
any delay in such payment requires an actual loss on the part 
of the utility, and that either it is entitled to ап immediate 
payment therefor in full or else it is entitled to the full amount 
as working capital and a fair return thereon. It is not unlikely 
that the commissions and the city authorities will insist. upon 
this operating deduction, as it certainly has the effect of reducing 
to a large extent the amount of working capital, but there is no 
doubt that an equitable claim can be made up by the utilities 
for the full 100 per cent due without any deduction therefrom, 
by applying the operating ratio. 

А similar study was made of the weekly bills, as applied to the 
amount of this revenue, $172,924. This study showed that five 
days were occupied in average time of use and billing, and seven 
days in payment making a total delay of 12 days. This was 
applied in the ratio of 12 to 365 days showing the average annual 
delay of 3.29 per cent, which when applied to the total revenues 
from weekly biling gave an additional gross sum, of $5689, 
and after the operating ratio of 46.5 per cent was applied, showed 
а total net operating cost of $2645. 


PERMANENTLY OPEN ACCOUNTS 


The accounts for the same utility, showed an average of open 
and unpaid accounts at the end of each month, mainly due to 
large customers and municipal lighting, after the current bills 
had been paid and before new bills were entered, varying from 
month to month from $62,000 to $112,000 per month. These 
accounts were entirely separate from the current business which in 
general was paid for after the delay of 38.35 days, as shown above, 
and represented the amount for which the company had to supply 
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cash from month to month and year after year. The actual 
average for one year of this utility proved to be $85,000 and this 
has been added to the working capital. 


MERCHANDISE SUPPLIES 


The total amount of merchandise and general supplies pur- 
chased by the company during the year was found to be $152,604. 
A careful study of this business demonstrated the fact that the 
average turnover in this class of sales was four times during the 
vear, so that the actual cash cost to the utility of carrying its 
merchandise supplies over the year averaged one-fourth of the 
total purchases, or $38,151. In this case no charge was made for 
loss or breakage, though this can be legitimately claimed. 


FUEL SUPPLY 
The total amount of fuel purchased during the year was 
$182,362 and a careful investigation showed that it was the policy 
of the company in actual practise never to let this supply of 
fuel go below a two month's requirement, so that one sixth of 
the coal purchased during the year was therefore used in the 
calculation of this item of working capital or $30,394. То this 
was added the sum of $2,000 to cover the average shrinkage 

and deterioration due to such storage. 


MiNIMUM CasH BALANCE 


Probably the most difficult item 1n any estimate of working 
capital is the establishment of a proper amount for the cash 
balance to take care of the ordinary business requirements of 
the company. А study must be made of the usual methods of 
the company in doing all of its business including such items 
as petty cash, traveling expenses, advance to agents and solici- 
tors, advance on account of payroll, prepaid items, such as 
insurance, number of deposit accounts with banks, and its gen- 
eral methods in conducting its ordinary business. This amount 
in actual practise is found, to be more or less alike for each 
particular utility, but it 1s, 1n general, influenced by local con- ' 
ditions and the practical business methods of the company. 
Mr. Palmer, in his report on the Commonwealth Edison Com- 
pany, used a sum of $500,000 аз the minimum cash balance, 
which was about 3.6 per cent of the total operating revenue 
of that company for the year. It has been found, however, 
by,actual study that smaller companies require a slightly larger 
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percentage and in general a minimum cash balance of -5 per 
cent of the operating revenue for the year under consideration, 
is not excessive for this item, and for small companies should 
even be larger. The operating revenue of the company under 
consideration being $1,312,786, for the purpose of this calcula- 
tion of 5 per cent has been used giving a minimum cash balance 
of $65,639. 

The total summary therefore of the above items of working 
capital, would be as follows for this particular company, having 
a total annual revenue of $1,312,786: 


Delay from monthly bills...................... $57,138 
Delay from weekly ЫШ5....................... 2,645 
Average open ассоцпіѕ........................ 85,000 
Merchandise supplies................ iis Re ree 38,151 
Fuel reserve................................. 32,394 
Minimum cash balance........................ 65,639 

Total working capital................... $280,967 


In this particular instance, however, it was found that the 
utility had on hand $23,377 of customer's deposits, upon which 
no interest was paid. It was therefore necessary to make this 
reduction from the total, leaving a net total working capital 
of $257,590. 

It is believed that this theory of working capital, after a 
full experience is gained in working it out in actual practise, 
will develop into a practical method for the determination of 
this important item, and that the soundness and equity of the 
theory will eventually be recognized by the courts and com- 
missions. 
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DISCUSSION ON “ INVENTORIES AND APPRAISALS ОР PROPER- 
PIES " (Cory, VINCENT, NORTON). SAN FRANCISCO, CAL., 
SEPT. 16, 1915. 


OvERHEAD CHARGES 


Philander Betts (by letter): In making up the valuation of 
public service properties, it is customary in many cases to 
appraise the property by using unit prices which represent 
the basic cost to the company doing the work and then after 
the appraisal is completed on this basis, to make additional- 
allowances to cover such items as engineering, interest during | 
construction, taxes, damages and insurance during construction 
and such other items as are not ошау allowed for in making 
up the unit cost price. 

In determining the amount to be added to represent the items 
referred to, it has been customary to compute these items by 
adding a percentage on the whole cost, using a single figure to 
represent the allowance for overhead charges. The amounts 
allowed or claimed in various cases have ranged from ten to 
thirty per cent, depending on various circumstances. There 
has been a tendency on the part of some regulating bodies to 
hold down these allowances to a minimum figure. There has 
likewise been a tendency on the part of many corporations to 
make extravagant claims for these same allowances. Within 
this wide field, there is ample room for discussion and argument, 
and such discussion and argument is based in very many cases 
on assumptions which cannot be easily proven when the entire 
property of a public utility company is being considered. 

It does not require any lengthy discussion to show that 
the item of interest during construction would have to be paid 
for a longer period on real estate upon which a building 15 to be 
built, than upon the building which is to be built upon it. 
Interest during construction would be paid for a still shorter 
period upon the amounts required to install the machinerv to 
be located in the building referred to. In the purckase of real 
estate, an allowance for brokerage may be necessary, while on 
the other hand allowances for accidents, damages etc. during 
the construction period would be entirely out of place in arriv- 
ing at the cost of the land. 

In constructing a complete system for the supply of gas, 
water or electricity, it is necessary first to make a preliminary 
study of the territory to be supplied, second, to select in general 
a location for the generating or pumping station; third, to 
purchase real estate; and fourth to design a plant suited to the 
location which has been selected. 

The mains first laid, which would ordinarily cover the well 
built up portion of the town, would be installed in accordance 
with a general plan, and perhaps by a contractor, while the 
extensions made at a later time would ordinarily be made as 
the actual needs for them developed. 
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Office furniture and supplies and many other items would 
be put into service immediately upon their receipt, and fre- 
quently before the bills for them have been actually paid. 

For the reasons given above, it would appear that allowances 
for overhead charges should be made up for each class of prop- 
erty in order to justify fully the allowances made or claimed. 

In the writer’s work for the New Jersey Public Utility Com- 
mission, it has been customary to gather all possible data con- 
cerning unit costs and overhead charges from the books of 
the company whose property is being appraised. Information 
so developed shows a wide variation in the actual amounts 
charged to construction for what are known as overhead charges. 

Some companies, in order to justify to themselves the cap- 
italization of all overhead charges including contractor’s profits, 
have entered into contracts with dummy construction com- 
panies, and so far as the books show, all construction has been 
done by the construction company at prices which have included 
full allowances for all classes of overhead charges. 

In a recent case, however, where the financial affairs of a 
group of companies were being reorganized, it was found that, 
due to the majority ownership by a very competent engineer 
who was personally interested in building up for himself a 
valuable property, the total amount actually charged for 
the purposes under discussion was less than 5 per cent, on the 
cost of physical property. The aggregate value in the group 
of companies referred to was not far from #9,000,000. 

The writer has discussed the subject of overhead charges 
with the executives of a number of New Jersey public utility 
companies, and has pondered the subject in order to arrive 
at a conclusion as to whether overhead charges in the case of 
appraisal of properties should be included in accordance with 
the method formerly employed by the company or whether, on 
the other hand, affair allowance for overhead charges should 
not be made in all cases, no matter what the conditions under 
which the company's property was created. 

In the very interesting discussion before the Ее 
Commerce Commission in the last week in Мау 1915, at which 
were present representatives of the railroads and of the state 
commissions, discussion of overhead charges took place. In 
following the discussion, it is quite clear that conclusions had 
already been reached by the majority of those taking part in 
the discussion, that overhead charges on a fair average basis 
were to be included in all cases, and there remained only for 
actual determination the period of time within which the prop- 
erty could be reproduced. 

Some three years ayo, in an important telephone case before 
the New Jersey commission, the writer was impressed with 
the absurdities which have crept into the various definitions 
of reproduction cost, and which have resulted in casting con- 
siderable discredit upon such methods of appraisal. At that 
time, the writer put forth the following- definitions: 
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Inventory is the listing of all items of material and labor 
which the particular company was required to produce or 
provide or obtain in the construction of its plant at the time 
and in the manner under which it was constructed. 

Appraisal is the affixing of such prices to the items found in 
the inventory as will fairly represent the normal cost con- 
sidered over a period of years. 

At the time of making up an appraisal of this kind, study 
should also be given to the cost price at the time the work 
was done, not with a view to placing a different value upon 
the property existing at the present time, but with a view to 
determination of the obsolescence or replacement costs which 
have not been fairly made up by the company from its earnings, 
and which might now be considered as unearned depreciation, 
and therefore included as a part of the cost of establishing the 
business. Failure to make such a studv will frequently result 
in injustice to the owners of the property under consideration. 

The conclusion, therefore, must be that overhead charges 
must be allowed in all cases on a reasonable basis. Their 
exclusion would result in injustice to a company where high 
efficiency had been shown in its construction and operation, 
while on the other hand, inclusion of overhead charges on an 
extravagant basis, even though paid by the company, would 
result in injustice to the customers of such a public utility 
propertv. 

I am therefore giving in a brief way, the detail to be con- 
sidered in the determination of the proper allowances for over- 
head charges. The following analysis is based upon classi- 
fication of accounts prescribed by the New Jersey Public Utility 
Commission for gas companies, but the principles will apply 
to any class of public utility property. 


ORGA NIZATION 


It has been customary in many cases to make an allowance 
for the cost of organization. Under the term organization, are 
frequently included many items which, in my opinion, can be 
best considered in connection with the various classes of prop- 
erty, and I am therefore not making a specific allowance for 
the organization of the company in addition to the allowances 
which will be made hereafter in connection with the overhead 
charges for each class of property, as the expenses of organiza- 
tion, with the exception perhaps of minor allowances for actual 
legal expenses, will be found to be covered in the allowances 
made hereafter. 

LAND 

In connection with the purchase of real estate on which to 
erect a generating plant, there will be preliminary surveys and 
inspections of property. These inspections and surveys may 
be made of several-properties before a final selection is made. 

An allowance for brokerage will ordinarily have to be paid 
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to the real estate agents concerned in the transaction; the cost 
of searching the title, conveyancing and recording will have to 
be borne. For all of these items, I have concluded that an 
allowance of 5 per cent was proper. 

In constructing a gas plant or a set of gas plants, such as 
are found in the system of a certain large company, it would 
be reasonable to allow interest on land for a period of two 
years; at 6 per cent per annum this allowance will amount to 
12 per cent. Taxes likewise will have to be paid for two years 
at 13 per cent, which is low if anything, a total of 3 per cent. 

The total for all allowances for the overhead charges to be 
applied to land, 20 per cent. 

(It is true that in а recent decision of the United States 
Supreme Court, overhead charges on land were ruled out, it 
being held that land should be valued at its real present value. 
The writer is not contending that the land has any greater 
value because of the overhead charges, referred to above, but 
insists that these charges must be met, and if not included as 
a part of the value of the land, must be elsewhere included in 
order that a proper estimate may be made of the cost of the 
property.) 


GENERAL STRUCTURES. WORKS AND STATION STRUCTURES 


Allowances for buildings will include preliminary study made 
by officials of the company—1 per cent; architect's fee 5 per 
cent. If in making up the appraisal on the buildings, we use 
unit costs which represent the cost to the builder, there will 
have to be made an allowance for errors, omissions and con- 
tingencies of 5 per cent; and for accident, fire and tornado 
insurance during construction 3 per cent, a total of 8 per cent 
to be added to the actual cost to the builder himself to arrive 
at the cost to the company, omitting the builder's profit. In- 
spection during the progress of the work which will be made 
by the officials of the company has been placed at 13 per cent, 
this resulting in an amount which is not far from amounts 
which are being paid at the present time to engineering inspectors 
employed by owners. Ап allowance for interest at 6 per cent 
for one year also appears to be proper. 

The allowance for overhead charges on buildings will there- 
fore be made up as follows: 


Basic cost to the builder................ 100 per cent 
Builder's аПомапсе..................... 8 ES 
Аааа 108 Yo m 
Builder's profit, 10.8 per cent on cost to 
IA etes) beret cate e Leda 108 “ “ 
Builder's charge to owner................ 118.8 ^ © 
Architect’s fee and inspection charge 6 рег 
cent on builder’s charge of 118.8........ 7.13 “ % 


TOTAL. uy оа 4b Bee RS 125.93 “ u 
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[nterest for one year on amount of money 

to be expended by company 1n connec- 

tion with the building 6 per cent on 

ОО Зое I ae tie Sas s 7.55 “ “ 
Cost of inspection during the progress at 

13 per cent on builder's charge of 118.8 

ПЕРСОВ ран 1." 7% 


ОТАП л тырк каи er oet m laka 135.26 “ * 


I have therefore adopted as the allowance for overhead 
charges to be made in this case, 35 per cent, which is to be 
added to the figures representing the basic cost to the builder. 


GENERAL EQUIPMENT 


General equipment consists of general office equipment, shop 
equipment, store equipment and stable equipment, and the 
total value in comparison with the value of the whole plant is 
small. 

Most of this equipment is purchased at or about the time 
the company actually commences to supply customers, and is 
of such a general character that it 1s actually put into service 
before bills have to be paid. For this reason no great allow- 
ance for overhead charges need be made. 

Such equipment, however, is somewhat varied in character, 
and in making an inventorv it is Jiable that many items may 
be overlooked. For this reason an allowance of 5 per cent is 
made for errors and omissions. Мо other allowance appears 
to be necessarv as this equipment is purchased by the operating 
officials of the companv in the regular course of operations. 


PLANT MACHINERY AND EQUIPMENT 


Plant machinery and equipment includes practically the 
whole of the manufacturing plant and the following allowances 
appear to be justified. 

The actual allowances in the case of a certain gas company 
are as set out. 


Preliminary SHUG reos o dip oe Eva 1 per cent 
Engineer’s plans, and supervision елен 5 ат 
Inspection as the work progresses.......... 1 r oe 
Errors, omissions and contingencies........ 3 M 
Insurance, accident and fire, ес........... 3 ^o UO 
Interest for 9 months at 6 per cent......... 4.5 * €* 
Fuel and labor in testing the plant......... 0.5 * 7% 
Watchman’s бегуісев..................... 1 oe 
Contractor's profit....................... 10 "c os 


The allowance for errors, omissions and contingencies, in- 
surance, and watchman's services must be added to the basic 
cost to the contractor in order to find the charge made by the 
contractor to the company. 

Taking as the basic cost to the contractor 100 per cent, an 
allowance of 7 per cent must be first added, making the basic 
cost to the contractor, 107.0 per cent. To this the contractor 
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will add a profit of 10 per cent or 10.7 per cent. The total 
charge which the contractor will make to the owner will there- 
fore be 117.7 per cent. To this must be added the cost of 
preliminary study 1 per cent. Engineer’s plans and super- 
vision, 5 per cent. Inspection as the work progresses, 1 per cent. 
А total of 7 per cent of the amount charged by the contractor 
117.7 per cent amounting to 7.75 per cent. Interest at 43 per 
cent for a period of nine months will be paid upon the amount 
charged by the contractor, 117.7 per cent, amounting to 5.3 
per cent. An allowance for fuel and labor in testing the plant 
at 2 per cent upon the charge made by the contractor amounts 
to 0.6 per cent. The total of this allowance 1$ as follows: 


Charge made by contractor.............. 117.7 per cent 
Engineering, inspection and supervision.. 7.75 “ 
Interest during construction.............. ; a үө 
Testing of plant........................ 0.6 “ <“ 
TOTAL OR ео кследі ЙЕ 131.35 “ <“ 


It is probable that the allowance for interest may be too 
high due to the fact that some payments will be held back 
until the plant is completed, and to the further fact that con- 
tractors frequently accept bonds in payment for work which 
will afterwards be disposed of in such a way that interest does 
not commence to accrue until a short time later. 

The allowance for fuel and Tabor in testing the plant and for 
watchman's services have not been selected arbitranly, but 
have been made up by taking a number of typical cases and 
calculating the actual amounts expended for these purposes 
and ascertaining the percentage relation between these amounts 
and the cost of the property. 

On the whole, I feel that an allowance of 30 per cent for the 
overhead charges in connection with plant machinery and 
equipment 1$ fair. 


TRANSMISSION MAINS 


Taking as the basic cost 100 per cent, an allowance of 2 per 
cent for errors and omissions and 1 per cent for casualty in- 
surance appears to be sufficient. 


The cost to the contractor will be....... 103 рег cent 
Thecontractor's profit at 10 percentequals 10.3 = “Ss 


Charge by contractor will Бе............ 113 3 $e 
Interest during construction at 6 per cent 

for a period of one half year will be..... 3.399 “ “ 
Taxes at 1 percent will be...,.......... 1.133 “  * 
Engineering 5 per cent on charge made by 

contractor 113.3 рег сепё............. 5.665 “ “ 


Total cost to company. us time work is 
completed......... ie ee 129497 №: © 
The allowances made: в to be so consistent that I have 
adopted the figure of 23.5 per cent as the allowance for over- 
head charges of all kinds on transmission mains. 
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DISTRIBUTION MAINS 


A portion of the distribution mains system will be constructed 
perhaps by general contractor. In the large systems in exist- 
ence today, however, the great proportion of the existing systems 
have been constructed by forces in the permanent employ of 
the companies, and practically all of the overhead charges 
have been absorbed and paid through the operating expenSes 
of the company. . 

In a given case, however, taking again the basic cost as 
100 per cent, it appears proper to allow for errors, omissions 
and contingencies 3 per cent; and for casualty insurance 
] per cent; a total net cost of 104 per cent. 

Interest at 6 per cent for six months is 3 per cent, taxes 1 
per cent and engineering 2 per cent, gives 6 per cent which must 
be computed upon the net cost to the company amounting 
to 6.24 per cent of the basic cost. This gives a total cost to 
the company by the time the distribution mains are ready for 
use of 110.24 per cent. Ап allowance of 10 per cent spread 
over the entire distribution system appears to be proper. 


SERVICES 


In the construction of the services to the customers' prem- 
ises, practically all of this work is done by the company itself, 
and as stated in connection with distribution mains most of 
the overhead charges are absorbed and paid for in connection 
with operating expenses. In the laying of services. however, 
there are frequently obstructions which render estimates some- 
what unreliable, and it therefore appears that an allowance 
for contingencies is necessary. For errors and omissions, I 
allow 5 per cent upon the total net cost of services. 


METERS— METER INSTALLATION— STREET LIGHTING FIXTURES 


Practically. all of the work under these headings is done by 
the permanent forces of the operating companies, and it does 
not appear necessary to make any allowances for overhead 
charges providing the inventory itself has been accurately 
prepared. 

TOOLS AND APPLIANCES 


Tools and appliances by many companies are charged im- 
mediately into operating expenses, although the permanent 
equipment of this kind is naturally properly chargeable to 
capital account. 

Because of the varied nature of such equipment, an allow- 
ance for omissions is essential. No other allowance appears 
to be necessary, and I consider an allowance of 5 per cent suf- 
ficient to cover al] the overhead charges applicable in connection 
with tools and appliances. 


LABORATORY EQUIPMENT 


Laboratory equipment will ordinarily be purchased at about 
the time the company commences business; will-be purchased 
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by the company’s own management; will be installed by the 
company’s own regular forces. In equipment of this kind, how- 
ever, there is so much incidental work that an allowance should 
be made for errors and omissions of at least 5 per cent. No 
other allowance appears to be necessary in connection with 
this class of property. 

In order to carry out the plan laid down above, instructions 
have been issued to the computers in the employ of the New 
Jersey Commission somewhat as follows: 

The unit prices to be applied in computing the appraised 
cost of the various classes of property of a certain gas company 
are to include the allowance for overhead charges in accordance 
with the schedule for overhead charges given above. There 
is to be first ascertained the net cost to the one who does the 
work, be he contractor or company. This net unit cost has 
been heretofore referred to as the basic cost. To this basic 
unit cost will be added the allowance for overhead charges in 
accordance with the percentage heretofore adopted and the 
unit prices to be used in making up the appraisal will therefore 
be found throughout the body of the appraisal. 


RESULTS OF THE APPLICATION OF ABOVE SYSTEM 


Although the allowances for overhead charges range from 
5 per cent to 35 per cent, it is interesting to note that in the 
case of a certain large gas company having four or five plants, 
and extending over a wide area of country, the net average 
allowance for overhead charges was 17.2 per cent. I would 
state further that due to variations in the proportion of plant 
and property, and to the difference in magnitude of various 
properties, the application of the above svstem has resulted in 
net averages ranging between 15 and 173 per cent. Below is 
given а list of the allowances for overhead charges in a number 
of cases. A perusal of this may be interesting, in comparison 
with the above statement. | 

Рег cent 
Chicago City Railways, by the Traction Valuation 
Commission, 1906 (including brokerage).......... 21.7 
Columbus (Ohio) Railway and Light Company (elec- 
tric) by U. S. Circuit Court, report of Special Mas- 


ter: 1900. — uiuere а 9.8 
Minnesota R. R. appraisal by Minnesota R. R. & 

Warehouse Commission, 1908................... 17.7 
Northern Pacific Railway, by Washington R. R. 

Commission 1908... 5.8 


Lincoln (Neb.) Gas & Electric Light Company (gas) 
by U. S. Court, 182 Fed. Rep. 926, 223, U. S. 349, 


359: 1909 о sie бы a Gra Su sm u [o wf 
Chicago Consolidated Traction Company, by B. ]. 
Arnold and George Weston, 1910................ 20.4 
Puget Sound Electric Railway by Washington R. R. 
Commission, 1910............................. 15.7 
So. Dakota R. R., appraisal by the Board of R. R. 
Commrs. of South Dakota, 1910................. 13.7 


Consolidated Gas Co. of Long Branch, by the Board 
of Public Utility Commissioners (N. J.) 1911...... 12.0 
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Per cent 

*Kings County Lighting Company (gas) by New 

York Public Service Comm., Ist Dist., 1911....... 27.1 
*Queensboro Gas & Electric Co., by N. Y. Public 

Service Commission, First District. 1911.......... 31.3 
Peoples Gas Light & Coke Co.. by W.J. Hagenah,1911 17.0 
Peoples Gas Light & Coke Co., by Edw. W. Bemis, 

1911 


EET cC 17.0 
Union Electric Light & Power Co. (St. Louis) by 
St. Louis Public Service Commission, 1911........ 10.8 
Chicago Elevated Railways (Citv valuation) 1912.... 18.0 
Consolidated Gas Electric Light & Power Co. of 
Baltimore, by the Pub. Serv. Comm. of Maryland, 
1012 22 0 р ee Sete Rae eee ж. өз 29.5 
The Milwaukee Electric Railway & Light Company, 
by Wisconsin К. К. Commission, 1912............ 12.0 
Public Service Gas Company (Passaic Division) 
by а of Public Utility Commissioners (М. J.) "A 
ТӨТ ық ee АНЫ ЫИ ERA 17. 


*Includes an allowance for development of the business. 


CONCLUSIONS 


Justice to both the company and the customers involves the 
inclusion of overhead charges on such a basis as would conform 
to the facts if construction work is efficiently planned and 
carried out and construction charges are carefully separated 
from operating charges. Honesty and accuracy in making these 
separations lead to facts, and to the elimination of assumptions 
and the consequent danger of having our conclusions discredited. 
Thus is emphasized the necessity for a carefully worked out 
program, in accordance with which it 1$ assumed that the 
property has been constructed, or would be reproduced. 


THE VALUE TO OPERATING COMPANIES OF WELL PLANNED AND 
EXECUTED INVENTORIES 


H. Spoehrer (by letter): Public service commission in: 
vestigations and rate cases in the majority revolve around one 
question, namely: what is the justifiable rate applicable to 
the condition appertaining, which will allow a fair return on 
the investment represented. The justifiable rate being directly 
dependent on the investment concerned, it cannot be intelli- 
gently or fairly fixed without an accurate knowledge of the 
physical property of the company. This, of course, involves 
the taking of an inventory, if such 1$ not kept up by the com- 
pany. Periodic inventories or inventories taken only when 
necessity demands, are not only more expensive than a run- 
ning inventory, but in the case of a large property, consume 
no small amount of time and expense in the making arid are 
usually inaccurate. А running inventory intelligently and 
carefully attended is then, most desirable on three points, 
namely expense, accessibility when needed, and accuracy. | 

Numerous occasions arise where:a detailed knowledge of 
distribution systems, pole lines or other physical properties 
would be of great advantage to a company. The real need 
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for information in detail is never fully realized until it is found 
that it is not available. In all companies, who lay claim to 
progressiveness and real service, the old system of replacing 
pole lines, etc. and other property of this kind only when falling 
down, results in possible accidents, and is not now adhered to; 
but fixed inventories of these properties are kept up from the 
date of their installation, and replacements are made when it 
becomes necessary and before the service is impaired. It 1$ 
easily seen that a company, whose construction work varies 
in amount from усаг to year, is not able intelligently to antic- 
ipate the need fer replacement, in future vears, unless an 
accurate and complete inventory is kept up of such construc- 
tion work. To quote a concrete illustration, it is of no value 
to the owners of a property to know that they have erected 
poles to the valuation of $400,000.00 unless they know what 
рег cent of these poles will need replacing in the coming year. 

It is frequently of material assistance in order to dispose 
promptly of a company’s securities at an advantageous price, 
if an inventory of its property is immediately available for the 
inspection and ready for verification of the purchase of the 
securities. 

In the case of smaller properties, which frequently change 
hands, an available inventory may facilitate, induce and affect 
a prompt sale. 

Operation of a Public scrvice corporation involves con- 
struction expense to a degree not found in any other class of 
business. Construction expenditures can be satisfactorily esti- 
mated only from previous similar experiences. А well kept 
inventory is, therefore, an invaluable asset in the fixing of 
construction estimates. 

The question of working out appropriate plans for extensions 
and replacements is very similar to the one just touched upon. 
Extensions and replacements can be intelligently estimated as 
to expense only from figures of previous similar experiences. 
Where there are no such figures available, plans for extensions 
and replacements are necessarily less accurate than in the case 
of similar work having been previously done. Unit costs are 
made possible only through the keeping of running inventories 
or similar system, and it is a well known fact that unit costs 
are an invaluable assistance in planning the expense of exten- 
sions and replacements. 

Plant and property accounts are in a sense inventory ac- 
counts. It is a self-evident fact that where no inventory is 
kept up, the valuation shown on the books of the plant and 
property accounts can be little depended upon. By means of 
a running inventory or one periodically taken, corrections can 
be made of the book values of these accounts, so that these values 
really represent the physical valuation of the property as they 
are primarily supposed to do. 

In the matter of setting up a proper amount of depreciation 


— ——— ——n"R— A —— тіс... аа 2. 
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as a reserve for replacement, the data and information gleaned 
from a running inventory of any property will be inestimable. 
It will afford actual data as to the life of various classes of 
equipment, from which an accurate table of rates of deprecia- 
tion may be compiled. 

The municipal ownership agitation and the possibility of 
properties being taken over by the municipality in some in- 
stances, requires a preparedness to refute fallacious statements 
and also an intimate knowledge of the value of the property. 

In submitting bids on citv lighting the cost of the service 
must usually be developed, which involves the valuation of the 
equipment employed. | 


WoRKING CAPITAL 


Henry Floy (by letter): The term, working capital, is 
usually taken to include that part of the capital investment 
of a public utility corporation represented by: 

First, necessary cash on hand and in banks, and second, 
the value of materials, stores and supplies in stock necessary 
for the normal conduct of the business. 

The above limited use of the term working capital does not 
properly cover and include all of those quick assets which 
should be recognized and allowed in determining the fair value 
of working capital required by the ordinary, going utilitv. 

In addition to the elements enumerated above, there should 
be considered and included accounts receivable and the accounts 
payable, as well as the value of other assets, such as prepay- 
ments, stocks on hand, or possibly even credits, by which the 
conduct of the business may be facilitated and its cost mini- 
mized. 

In cases of purchase and sale, the cash on hand or in banks 
is not ordinarily transferred with title to the property. On 
the other hand, the present value of stores and supplies, the 
difference between accounts receivable and accounts payable, 
accrued interest, wages, taxes and prepayments, are all usually 
considered and equitably adjusted in the price paid by the 
purchaser. 

In determining the value of a utility, whether for rate making 
or sale, consideration of all of the elements fairly constituting 
working capital should be ascertained and included or excluded, 
as the circumstances may warrant. These elements may fairly 
be divided as follows: 

Current Assets 

Cash, 

Stores and supplies, 

Manufactured product on hand, 

Manufactured product delivered to customers but not 
billed, 

Accounts receivable, 

Prepayments of insurance, taxes or other normal oper- 
ating expenses. 
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Current Liabilit'es 
Accounts payable 
‚ Interest accrued 
Wages accrued 
Taxes or insurance accrued. 

In order that a utility may be enabled to carry on its business 
with the maximum economy, resulting from advantageous 
buying and discounting of bills, there must be available, re- 
spectively, the highest credit and sufficient cash on hand to 
take advantage of discounts. It may be argued that it is not 
necessary to pay for supplies as soon as delivered, because 
thirty or sixty days credit is obtainable. Again, it is claimed, 
a utility with reasonable credit may borrow from time to time 
to provide for current needs. The answer to the first argu- 
ment is that a discount is usually obtainable for prompt payment 
as the seller must, of necessity, include the interest charge in 
his selling price, if compelled: to carry an account for thirty 
or sixty or ninety davs. In reply to the second argument, 
borrowing of course requires the paying of interest on loans, 
which results in a higher operating cost to the utility and in- 
creases the rates for service rendered, consequently a fairly 
definite amount of cash on hand must always be held as liquid 
capital bv every properly managed efficient public utility. 

To render efficient service a utility must always have on hand 
and available, an ample quantity of stores and supplies with 
which to make repairs or replacements that are ordinarily de- 
manded at a fairly uniform rate, but which must be available 
in sufficient quantity at all times to provide for unexpected or 
sudden, unusual and exceptional demands. In order to manu- 
facture or provide the commodity, which is later sold to its 
customers, the utility must purchase and furnish in advance 
of consumption, sometimes for long periods previous to con- 
sumption, such items as fuel, oil, labor, etc. Consequently, tn 
addition to cash on hand or in bank, there must be always con- 
-veniently available or in storerooms a quantity of stores, sup- 
plies, repair and renewal parts, as well as fuel, oil or other raw 
material, required by the manufacturing processes, that repre- 
sent a proportion of the capital investment of a properly man- 
aged public utility. 

In addition to stores and supplies on hand, the value of 
product manufactured or delivered, but not yet billed, such 
as gas in a holder or electrical energy delivered to consumers 
in advance of the monthly billing, may fairly be included. 
The value of these products, which often represent a substantial 
part of the capital of a utility tied up and invested іп the busi- 
ness, has frequently been overlooked or ignored in fixing the 
croper basis for rate making. It will be recognized that the 
books do not show the value of such product as has been manu- 
factured, cr possibly sold and delivered, until the bills against 
the consumers are made out, although the cost of manufacture 
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has accrued against the company. Where bills are made out 
at frequent intervals, the value of the product may not run 
into very large amounts, but where bills are rendered semi- 
annually, for example, the value of the manufactured and de- 
livered product may prove to be a very considerable portion 
of the total value of the property. 

Under the generally accepted terms and methods of doing 
business, goods and materials received are not paid for upon 
delivery, with the result that bills and accounts receivable and 
bills and accounts payable largely tend to offset one another, 
but their difference either as a credit or debit must be taken 
into account in ascertaining the proper and necessary working 
capital of a utility. 

It is frequently the case that the control of a public utility 
is held by a holding or controlling company through stock 
ownership. In such cases it is not uncommon practise for the 
holding company to have turned over to it at frequent intervals, 
perhaps monthly, practically all revenues received by the sub- 
sidiary corporation, then all bills for supplies, equipment, sal- 
aries, interest and other large items are paid by the holding 
company, the subsidiary corporations merely keeping small 
amounts of cash. on hand with which to pay local, current bills. 
Under these conditions, the holding company and not the local 
corporations, as a matter of act, requires the bulk of the work- 
ing capital necessary to conduct the operations of the subsidiary 
corporations, hence the quick assets and cash on hand of the 
latter do not indicate the amounts required for the proper 
conduct of their business, because in such cases, the cash, 
quick assets and credit of the holding company 1$ used for the 
benefit of the subsidiary companies. In determimng the 
proper amount of working capital that should be allowed a 
subsidiary company, controlled in the manner indicated, this 
credit of the subsidiary company with the holding company 
is.usually equivalent in value to quick assets or cash actually 
on hand. This arrangement and credit of the subsidiary com- 
pany with the holding company, together with the cash or other 
quick assets held locally by the former, the value of the stores 
and supplies on hand, both locally and at the distributing center, 
controlled by the holding company and held available for the 
benefit of the subsidiary company, together constitute the 
working capital of the subsidiary company. А fair method of 
ascertaining the total value of the stores and supplies, cash on 
hand and quick assets that may normally be allowed the sub- 
sidiary company, existing under such arrangements and con- 
trolled as outlined above, may be measured by the methods 
suggested as proper for determining the working capital of a 
utility entirely locally controlled. 

It is generally conceded by authorities in public service 
regulation that the question with regard to working capital is 
not whether any working capital should be provided as a part 
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of the capital cost, but rather the amount of working capital 
to be properly allowed in the sum representing the total fair 
value of the property. 

The amount of working capital will vary with the character 
of the business of the corporation being considered. With 
street railways, for example, where the fare is paid by the 
passenger in advance of the service to be rendered, the amount 
of cash working capital required by such utility will be very 
much less than іп the case of a water works corporation, which 
sends out bills only once in three or six months and receives 
a payment from four to eight months after rendition of service. 

The cash on hand at any particular period, or the average 
of different periods, may not fairly indicate the cash quickly 
available for a utility, because other quick assets or individual 
credit may permit the drawing down of cash actually on hand 
to a minimum. In a similar wav, the value of stores and 
supplies found to be on hand at any particular time mav not 
be a fair indication of the amount to be allowed for this purpose. 
The distance of а particular utility being considered, from the 
points from which stores and supplies are principally shipped, 
the time required for filling orders by the manufacturers after 
placing, the tardiness of transportation, due to distance or 
congestion, all bear on the question of proper allowance of 
the quantities and hence the value of stores and supplies. 

Various methods have been suggested for determining the 
proper amount of working capital required for the different 
classes of utilities under normal or average conditions. А very 
generally accepted basis of estimate 1$ to base the amount of 
cash working capital upon a consideration of the annual gross 
revenues. This basis has been frequently accepted by courts 
and commissions as reasonable, because related to the amount 
of business being transacted and dependent, in a large measure, 
upon those receipts and their usually attendant expenses. 
Varying percentages of the annual gross revenue have been 
used foc determining cash working capital, varying from 5 per 
cent to 25 per cent, depending upon the character of the business 
and the size and credit of the corporation. Ап examination 
of the actual cash balances kept on hand by a number of public 
utilities of different classes, such as gas, electric light and street 
railway property, averaged over a large number of months, 
aggregating several years, shows that practically 123 per cent 
of gross revenue was maintained as the actual cash working 
capital on hand. This figure would, therefore, seem to have 
special weight as showing the normal average condition and 
the average requirements of such utility. 

A second method of determining the normal amount of cash 
working capital required by a public utility, which is receiving 
much consideration, is based on an examination of the monthly 
and annual operating expenses and payments, as well as the 
conditions under which receipts accrue from the sale of the service 
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rendered by the utility, or received from its customers by the 
corporation. It will be seen that where receipts do not come in 
for fifteen days, for example, after the expiration of the period. 
to which such receipts relate, and the bills upon which such: 
receipts are based are rendered the first of the month for service 
performed during the preceding month, the current liabilities 
of the corporation being largelv incurred before the service 15 
rendered, the payment of which liabilities under the wisest 
business management should not and cannot be deferred, there 
must be provided and available sufficient cash working capital 
to meet at least two months'average payments. When bills 
are not rendered monthly but over longer periods, stil larger 
amounts of cash working capital must be provided than would 
be indicated by а two months' average payment of expenses. 
Moreover, an amount larger than that required to meet normal 
average conditions must be allowed to provide for the con- 
tingent, unexpected and abnormal condition caused by strikes, 
financial stringencies, fire, accident or other unusual events, 
which prevent the normal receipt of revenue or call for more 
than normal expenditures. 

A third basis of ascertaining normal working capital to be 
allowed any particular corporation is by fixing a ratio of that 
capital to the appraised value of the property. А consideration 
of the decisions of public service commissions and courts indi- 
cates that the sum of working capital allowed to cover stores 
and supplies and cash, together with quick assets, varies from 
3 to 6 or 7 per cent of the appraised value of the property; 
the stores and supplies frequently being about twice the amount 
of cash or cash assets. As explained above, the amount will, 
of course, vary with the character of the utility being considered 
and the practise that exists as to the frequency of rendering 
bills for service rendered and the promptness of payment of 
the users. From an examination of the decisions of com- 
missions and courts, the accompanying table, showing tvpical 
allowances made for working capital, has been prepared. 

W. F. Lamme (by letter): To a man of business affairs, it 
sounds strange to have the statement made as if it were some- 
thing new, that working capital is necessary, for to him it is 
self-evident that such capital must be furnished; however, to 
the average layman, it seems that the need for such capital 
must be explained and this is done very completely in the 
paper by Mr. Norton. 

In the appraisal] values to be given a public utility, the public 
or consumers are concerned usually only to the extent of their 
effect on the rates, and to а: minor extent on the effect they 
bear on the tax rate.or additional burden thrown on the general 
public, but the public utility company, that 1$, its stockholders, 
is concerned to the extent of conserving its investment and to 
securing a fair or sometimes more than fairreturn or dividends 
upon the same. 
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Since there can be no public utility without capital and no 
capital can be secured without assurances of ample returns, 
then rates must be such as to attract and furnish capital, and 
after capital has been expended and the rates are fixed bv 
parties or powers outside the control of the utility company, 
it is manifestly unjust to fix rates which will not yield fair 
returns on all expenditures made and all risks run. 

Such, then, being the law of investment, the chief items in 
rate making are to find out the amount of the investment— 
the amount of the risk, and the amount of the returns to be 
allowed. From these items it ought to be possible to choose 
a fair rate. 

In the above, it is noted that the amount of the investment 
is the fundamental item, and to illustrate in a concrete form 
what is meant by this term investment, take the example of 
the construction and operating of an ocean steamer. 

With an ocean steamer, about the following would be the 
course of procedure. 

1. An investigation is made to learn the probability of such 
a steamer as proposed making a return on a probable cost. 

2. What is the probable risk on the cost if made. 

3. The approximate cost of steamer. 

4. The approximate cost to operate. 

5. The probable net earnings. 

All the above investigations must cost some person or persons 
or company something or they would not have been made and 
are part of the investment and finally if the vessel is built these 
items of cost must be added to the total other costs and this 
final amount is what makes up the term which is known as the 
investment. The owners have a right to a fair return on this 
investment befitting the risk taken and this should include a 
reward to the “fellow who had the idea" and carried ittoa 
conclusion. 

So in a public utility, which usually starts in a small way 
and 1$ gradually increased or 1$ absorbed into a larger and more 
extensive utility, the risk from the start and the returns on that 
risk should be considered and if the returns are not ample to 
cover this risk, addition should be permitted to be made to 
capital or investment in the way of stock or otherwise to com- 
pensate in future for risks and losses in the past, and if in the 
future the earnings should become sufficient to cover this past 
risk and more, then, the rate should be reduced, but not until 
then; further, if in the future the early risks disappear, then, 
the property becomes more desirable and the returns can be 
again reduced to an amount fitting the safe condition of the 
investment. In other words, the consumer in a public utility, 
who helps to build up the business, should now benefit in the 
building. 

Under the broad division “гізі” should be included the 
items of superseding and replacing of parts of a plant as 
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well as replacing of portions of the originalinvestment. There 
is a tendency in the public mind to reason that the proper 
basis upon which to fix rates is the cost of the plant new 
at the time of the fixing of the rates. This is manifestly 
unfair to the owners, unless an allowance has been made 
to cover the difference between the original investment and 
the present estimated new investment. It seems to the writer 
that this allowance should be made in order finally to give the 
consumer a rate based on the present cost new, otherwise the 
public utility commission or other regulating body is almost 
continually required to meet the contention that a new plant 
can furnish service for a less rate than that fixed by the regu- 
lating body. 

Summing up, a public utility must have its investment 
conserved, otherwise capital is not available for constructing 
same nor for extending it; any regulation increasing the risk 
or decreasing the amount of the original investment such as 
by some method of estimate new strikes at a vital part and is 
liable to do the public utility harm and finally do harm to 
the general consuming public. 

F. J. Rankin (by letter): In arriving at the total number 
of days between the average receipt of service and the payment 
therefor, it does not seem to me proper to include the average 
days use of total consumption during the month. In ordinary 
business transactions, payment within thirty days 1$ соп- 
sidered cash, and this rule should apply to the operating company 
and consumer alike. It is no more right to assume that the 
consumer’s service should be paid for daily and therefore that 
he should pay interest on his average days use of consumption 
per month, than it is to assume that the operating expenses 
should be paid daily, or otherwise draw interest until paid. 
The average days between the reading of the meter and getting 
the bills into the hands of the consumer, and the average days 
elapsed between the delivery of the bill and payment therefor, 
seem to be proper items to include in arriving at an allowance 
for working capital. The time due to these two causes, how- 
ever, should be made as short as possible. This could be 
accomplished by proper rules and regulations established 
either by the utility or the commission having jurisdiction. 
In the illustration given by Mr. Norton, it appears that ‘‘dis- 
count day" comes fifteen days after bills are rendered, and 
that the penalty for not paying promptly is very slight, as in 
this case only seventy per cent of the bills were paid in time to 
take advantage of the usual discount. It would be to the 
advantage of consumer and company alike to make the time 
between the reading of meters and payment as short as possible. 
The delay from weekly bills 1s usually such a small item that 
it is hardly worth considering, and it seems questionable whether 
or not anything should be allowed on this account, since three- 
fourths, and probably all, of the consumption during the month 
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is paid for before the company is required to meet its obliga- 
tions for the service rendered during the month. 

Neither does it seem correct to add the amount due from 
open accounts to working capital. If bills are not paid when 
due, they should bear interest until paid. This would place 
the penalty where it belongs, rather than on the consumer who 
pays his bills promptly. 

It seems that the proper allowance for working capital should 
include the delay from monthly bills, from the time meters are 
read until payment is received; merchandise supplies; fuel 
reserve; and a liberal minimum cash balance. 

T. J. Ryan: Mr. Cory has presented general definitions 
of the various purposes for which valuations have been made, 
and has outlined the principles upon which each should be based 
and the factors which should be considered in reaching the 
conclusions desired. Mr. Vincent has analyzed the organiza- 
tion required and the method of procedure invelved in making 
an inventory and appraisal of a utility’s property, with a dis- 
cussion of the records required to maintain it. 

It is a matter of regret that these gentlemen have confined 
their papers to the generic -phases of the subject, and have 
withheld from us the results of their broad experience and 
keen judgment in handling some of the specific problems they 
have met in recent practise, as, notably in the valuation of 
public utilities the proper application of an undisputed principle 
1$ not always clear. This may be illustrated by reference to 
a recent condemnation suit in which four valuations were pre- 
sented, with a ratio of 4, 6, 7, and 9, between the values given 
in the several reports, yet each of the engineers employed will, 
without doubt, maintain most sturdily that he had complied 
with all the essential principles laid down in the papers we are 
privileged to discuss. 

The points of issue between the reports of engineers that 
perplex commissions and courts, and which have sometimes 
resulted in decisions that are the despair of investors, rarely 
arise from the inventories presented, as it is usually possible 
to reach a satisfactory agreement even between conflicting 
interests as to the nature and extent of a property under con- 
sideration. 

Let us for a moment consider a few extreme instances in which 
the actual facts are somewhat distorted to make the problem 
clear, where the effect of the theories suggested may be compared. 

First: А certain hydroelectric power plant was installed 
about twelve years ago. Тһе water wheels and generators, 
while still operating as efficiently as ever, are of types that are 
no longer manufactured, making an estimate of reproduction 
cost or cost to reproduce new, dependent on assumptions that 
may not be readily admitted. At the time of the installation 
it was necessary to build a wagon road 32 miles, mostly through 
rough mountain topography, to a rail point, and haul the 
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entire equipment over it. Since then a railway has been built 
to within 500 yards of the plant site. Something over a mile 
of flume was built of lumber cut from lands adjoining the 
rights of way, a source of supply which has since been exhausted, 
and the reproduction of this structure would involve expendi- 
tures that would be almost, 1f not quite, prohibitive. 

It is easily conceivable that inventories of this plant made 
by any number of valuation organizations might be in sub- 
stantial accord, that their measurements of buildings, dams, 
canals and foundations would be similar and that their com- 
putations of materials required in their construction would not 
show essential variance, but in the application of values we 
would expect to find differences of opinion and conflicts in 
judgment that might well afford engineering skill its highest 
opportunity in devising a common basis for honest men to 
meet and work together for a fair and rational conclusion. 

Second: A.power company built a line extension in which 
it utilized a quantity of fir timbers that had been assembled 
to fill a contract for piling but which a rigid interpretation of 
specifications had caused to be rejected. They made excellent 
poles and were purchased for 25,cents each. Four years later, 
when a valuation was made, the sources from which these fir 
poles had been obtained were exhausted and the nearest avail- 
able supply was so remote as to make the cost of securing them 
exceed that of cedar poles of the same length. Considerable 
decay had occurred at the time of the valuation and about 
15 per cent of the poles had been stubbed. In applying the 
theories of value suggested, we have for comparison: 


1. Investment... v vta ot ees 0.25 per pole 
2. Опра! :Со5 casu o REESE UD Ete 0.25 “ “ 
3. Cost to reproduce new.................. 6.00 “ < 
4. Reproduction соѕЅЁ...................... 4.50 “ “ 
5. Present value (4/10 of life elapsed) , . ... 3.60 2 I 


6. Service value, as measured by cedar pole. 5.30 


Third: А lumber company built a flume as a means of trans- 
porting timber from a mountain forest to markets. After its 
completion, the company failed to secure sufficient lumber to 
enable it to go ahead, and the enterprise was changed to an 
irrigation project. For fifteen years it struggled against ad- 
versity and after repeated and persistent efforts was sold for 
$150,000 cash to new owners. Three years later a municipality 
endeavored to acquire it as an additional source of water supply, 
and instituted condemnation proceedings. Numerous valua- 
tions were filed, from which the following may be quoted: 


15 Investment «654.354.0050 ола $960.000 
2 Ongingl Cost: exec Aes wan ttn E aee 1,250,000 
3. Cost to reproduce пем...................... 718,000 
4. Reproduction cost ...................... No estimate 
5. Present depreciated value................... ; 

6. Service value (as measured by actualsale)..... 150,000 


Fourth: А utility operates a generating plant on a site 
fronting a navigable stream, which, through the development 
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of adjacent property and water traffic, became far more valu- 
able for other purposes than that for which it was acquired. 
An equally favorable site for operative purposes may be ob- 
tained at a lower cost only a short distance away, but its use 
would involve the removal of the plant. With these premises 
a comparison of theories involves the following: 


|. Investment ооо None—donated 
2. Original’cost to ваопогв..................... $ 2,500 
3. Cost to reproduce пем...................... 90,000 
4. Reproduction сов%......................... 90,000 
5; Present Value. ак ou Ch de eve oi OS 90,000 
6. Service values (as measured by cost of equally 
adequate site)............................. 27,500 


In the valuation of every large system and to a proportionate 
degree in every small one, there arises the necessity for fixing 
the value of structures or equipment that admittedly could 
not be reproduced within economic limits of cost, and also of 
giving fair consideration to property acquired wisely doubtless 
in the light of the time, but which changed conditions and rapidly 
advancing arts has rendered inadequate or obsolete often far 
in advance of the termination of its useful life or impairment 
of efficiencv. 

Such a valuation regardless of the purpose for which it is 
made, should be a measurement of the extent and availability 
of a utility's capacity to serve. It should have for its primary 
object the determination of the basis on which its owners may, 
in justice to the public, and with fairness to themselves, demand 
compensation for the service rendered All other purposes 
and all other theories of value are relatively unimportant, be- 
cause, when this basis is once fixed, all activities must be adjusted 
to fit it. 

The importance of ascertaining with precision the actual cost 
of labor and material involved in building a property, or that 
would be required to replace it, must not be minimized, but 
they are not a measure of its value. 

It is obvious that what in view of later developments may 
prove to have been an injudicious investment if made in good 
faith, should be afforded every opportunity to work its way 
out to stability, but it is equally clear that when this can not 
be done, there must be a readjustment to a value commensurate 
with the service the property is able to furnish. 

On the other hand, the expenditure of money under intelligent 
direction in constructing a property designed to meet the present 
and anticipate the future needs of a community should result 
in values in excess of cost. Ц is difficult to believe that man- 
agerial ability or capital can be attracted to an industry or an 
enterprise in which the maximum return is limited by the 
actual sum invested, and where the hazard of loss is as great 
as that which has characterized public utility investments in 
recent times. 

An increase of value over cost is not intangible but very real, 
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as any who have endeavored to purchase a profitable business 
can readily appreciate. 

It may be freely admitted that the process of determining 
the service value of a utility does not readily lend itself to 
exact definition, and even that it invites the exploitation of 
vague theories and opinions based on nothing tangible, but 
on no other basis can exact justice be accorded by conflicting 
interests, proper encouragement be given to enterprise, and an 
adequate reward be afforded those who contrive and create. 
To follow any theory of original cost, cost to reproduce, or 
reproduction cost new, ngidly to their logical end, may, and 
often does result in conclusions so absurdly high in some cases 
and so low in others as to be equally incompetent as a measure 
of value. 

The valuation of public utility is a means to an end, never 
the end itself. Іп almost every case it includes within its scope 
questions in which the lawver and accountant are vitally in- 
terested, and the rational consideration of the problem depends 
largely upon their intelligent advice and cooperation in collect- 
ing and presenting the data involved. 

F. E. Hoar: One thing seems apparent to me, and that is 
that there is a great confusion of the terms, cost and valuation. 
It seems entirely illogical to me that the present-day prices, 
for example, should be added to a historical plant, or should 
be applied to a historical plant, in order to measure value. 
I feel that such an estimate 1s entirely illogical, and can result 
in nothing but further confusion. И present-day prices are to 
be used, I see no way in which a value can be measured, other than 
to apply those prices to a substitute plant, or to a plant which 
would reproduce the service at this time. In reproducing the 
cost of a property, or reproducing the property on the historical 
method, it would undoubtedly be necessary to use historical 
prices and the historical plant. I think that this would be 
perfectly obvious when we consider that it would be physically 
impossible to reproduce an existing plant that has operated 
over a considerable number of years, but in reproducing this 
plant on the historical method, we introduce the question not 
of value, but rather one of equity, one which is some measure 
of what the company should be entitled to earn for the money 
that they have invested. I think that there is no conflict in 
the opinion of most of us as to equities in the problem, and that 
а company investing its money reasonably and honestly should 
be entitled to a fair return upon that money. Of course, en- 
gineering estimates must presuppose honesty and ordinary 
business judgment; otherwise, we could use simply the cost 
obtained from the companv's books. Without suggesting that 
such accounts mav contain items which are not reasonable or 
honest, I think that, the engineer, at least, would feel more 
sure of his position if he estimated the cost to reproduce that 
property at the time and inthe manner in which it was actuallv 
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produced, using the prices which obtained at that time. That, · 
to my mind, would indicate what the company should earn 
on, if we assumein advance that it is entitled to earn interest 
on each dollar invested. If we assume that the company is 
entitled not to earn on the investment but rather on the present 
value of the property, then we must disregard the question of 
cost entirely, unless it be the cost to reproduce the service. 
I think, when it comes to questions of value, the basis of cal- 
culation is the cost to reproduce the service to either all or a 
portion of the present consumers, grounded on our estimates 
of the earning power of the corporation. 

J. B. Fisken: In providing for working capital, it is sug- 
gested that working capital should be provided to take care of 
doing a jobbing business. I do not think that is mght. It 
seems to me that a jobbing business is non-operative, and 
that a utility engaged in a jobbing busmess should be allowed 
to make any profit they can, the same as other jobbers do. 
I have an idea that in making a valuation of any public utility, 
all non-operating property should be entirely eliminated. Ц 
has occurred to me several times, that the question of the value of 
the service is quite an important one. I assume a case of two 
communities served with the same quality of service. Take 
the case of an electric power service. One community is served 
by a company buying their power at a very low figure from 
another company; this does not involve anv expenditure for 
generating plant. И their charges for service are based on 
their investment, of course, the people living in that com- 
munity will get a very low rate. “Ten miles away from that 
community, there may be another one which has not been 
fortunate enough to make a contract to buy power аГа low 
rate, and has to invest in an expensive generating plant; that 

community may have to pay twice as much as the other one, 
and yet the value of the service is the same. Now, it has also 
occurred to me, as to what constitutes confiscation. In the 
West, I believe, it is generally acknowledged that an 8 per cent 
return on an investment is reasonable. Now, if a regulatory 
commission should reduce the valuation of a utility's invest- 
ment so that their return is cut to 4 per cent on the actual 
investment, it seems to me that it has confiscated half of their 
capital, and in making a valuation of a property I think it 
would be very much fairerto make a sufficient inventory and т- 
vestigation to establish whether or not the utility has watered its 
stock. If the utility stock is not watered, if they have been 
careful in making their investments, I can not see where there 
is anything to be gained by making a detailed inventory. All 
that a commission should find it necessary to do would be to 
make sufficient inquiry to satisfy itself that the investment 
has been carefully made. 

John H. Finney: I would like to inquire what 8 per cent 
return means, as applied to a.public utility. If it means net 
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return to capital invested and is fixed as a maximum which 
capital is to be permitted to earn, there is not going to be, 
in my opinion, a great deal of either hydroelectric develop- 
ment or public utility development in the near future. . If you 
pay 6 per cent for money, 8 per cent is not going to give the 
concern operating and building up the enterprise a profitable 
or adequate return. 

A proposition cannot be financed where such an unfair and 
inadequate limitation is imposed, and if it is an existing con- 
cern and such limitations are imposed, it cannot hope to live 
and thrive for long. 

David B. Rushmore: The interest attending the regulation 
of economic activities is not confined exclusively to those as- 
sociated with public utility and railway enterprises. The signs 
of the times all indicate that manufacturing companies and, 
later, mercantile and other enterprises, will all receive state or 
federal regulation. 

Without question, the production, transportation and dis- 
tribution of commodities will come under the same govern- 
mental restrictions as are now attending the same features in 
connection with electric energy or transportation. 

The important feature to be borne in mind in connection 
with regulation is the definite object to be attained, and this 
should necessitate the clear enunciation of certain fundamental 
principles. It would seem that up to date these have not 
been distinctly stated. 

It is important that we should know the fundamental prin- 
ciples underlying regulation or rate making. Will it be possible 
to decide all of the important questions involved unless some 
agreement is previously had on such fundamentals? 

The items which make up the cost of product are so involved 
and so difficult of determination, that people not familiar with 
these subjects at first-hand are met with very great difficulties 
in their attempts to treat the subject intelligently. We must 
assume a desire on the part of all individuals to do what is right. 
The difficulty is, of course, to determine what that 1s. 

Working capital may be considered somewhat іп the nature 
of the auxiliary reservoir at the top of the high-head pipe lines 
of hydroelectric plants. Due to the fact that any additions 
in the future are necessarily subject to some uncertainties, no 
one would wish to run a hydroelectric plant or a commercial 
enterprise with too great or exact a limitation put on the work- 
ing capital or the reservoir capacity on which he can draw 
to meet unexpected requirements. 

L. B. Ready: The question of investment often bothered me 
to know just what we should include. Should we include 
interest during construction as reproduction value, or the 
amount which the company has charged to interest during 
construction, where the company has charged a lot of money 
{о operating expenses which might be charged as capital? 
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Mr. Cory has not defined what should be capital, and I think 
it would help us greatly if we knew exactly what should be 
included in capital, in the question of investment, which should 
be included in capital under the question of reproduction cost, 
or original cost; and I would also like to ask what he means by 
the consideration of discount of bonds. It seems to me that 
the discount of the bonds and the payment of commission on 
stock 1$ more a question of money to the utility, and should 
be considered in the rate of return allowed, rather than upon 
the investment, because a company may sell 5 per cent bonds 
for 80 per cent, or sell 6 per cent bonds for a hundred, and 
it is more a question of return rather than investment. And, 
under the investment, does he consider it—whether the pre- 
liminary losses during the development of the business should 
be considered as part of the investment, or as under the question 
of losses; for example, on the reproduction method—reproduction 
new. It would seem logical to consider the reproduction of 
the business, because that is a part of the going property; on 
the investment basis it would seem also logical to either con- 
sider that, or to consider it in the question of the rate of return. 
It necessarily follows that the investment or the reproduction 
value, reproduction new, is not a measure of the value, because 
property, in any sort of investment might not have a value 
commensurate with it. The company may have a value of a 
million dollars, and can not earn a return on a hundred thousand 
dollars, and as a result, there would not be a million dollar 
value. If we start in with the question of value first, based 
largely on the question of the returns, we are working without 
any rate, because the rate of return determined the value, and 
the value then determines the rates. "There was one point in 
connection with the determination of the working capital. It 
appears to me in this paper it has been assumed that the com- 
pany has spent its money as the month goes by, that the average 
money is spent in the middle of the month; but how should 
we handle a company that buys power, pays its bills at the end 
of the month, pays its employees at the end of the month, and 
pavs a large amount of its maintenance expense at the end of 
the month? Should we then allow it the 15 days during 
the month as a part of its working capital in determining its 
working capital, while it does not pay its bills until after the end 
of the month, and really it only has the additional days on 
which the capital is considered as working capital? Then, 
there was one question on the paper submitted by Mr. Betts, 
in which he showed a percentage of 31.35 per cent of plant 
capital, and varving percentages. Аз I understood it, he in- 
cluded a part which might Le considered development cost, 
interest on construction. Am I wrong about that? 

C. L. Cory: Answering Mr. Ready's question as to the 
overhead percentages as allowed by Mr. Betts on plant ma- 
chinery and equipment, wherein the total percentage allowed 
is 31.35, the following statement is made in the paper: 
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“ Оп the whole, I feel that an allowance of thirty per cent 
for the overhead charges in connection with plant machinery 
and equipment is fair.” 

In arriving at this percentage in accordance with the detail 
as set up in the paper, nothing is included which has to do 
with the value of the business or the cost of developing the 
business. 

However, there are two instances as stated in the paper, 
marked with asterisks, to which the following note applies. 

“ [Includes an allowance for development of business." 

In these two instances the composite overhead percentage, 
including allowance for the development of the business, 15, 
in one case 27.1 per cent and in the other case 31.3 per cent. 

Referring to Mr. Ready's question as to whether an allow- 
ance for discount on bonds should be made in appraisal work, 
let us consider this matter from the following standpoint. 
Suppose Mr. Ready desires to lease a house for residence pur- 
poses, and proposes to enter into such a contract with me as 
the owner of the property, it being understood that the rent 
.shall net me, after all other charges are allowed for, eight per 
cent per annum. Assume that 1t 1s necessarv for me to borrow 
either all or a large portion of the money necessary to buy the 
real estate and to construct the house. Assume that financial 
conditions are such that in obtaining the money it is necessary 
for. me to obligate mvself to pav, at some definite time in the fu- 
ture, a thousand dollars. and at the time of making the loan 
get from the bank but eight hundred dollars. With this illus- 
tration I am onlv attempting to bring out a comparison with 
what actually happens when a public utility finds it necessary 
to issue bonds and receive from the investment bankers less 
than the face value of such bonds. It would seem clear, I 
think, that it would be necessary for Mr. Ready to pay me 8 
per cent in the shape of rent on each $1000 which it is neces- 
sary for me to invest or borrow, since ultimately it will be 
necessarv for me to pay $1000 for each $800 1n cash which is 
expended in preparing the property for his use. Under such 
conditions the thousand dollar unit must be considered as the 
cost to buy the land and build the house, or to put it in another 
way, the investment 1s $1000. 

Referred to the public utility in its method of financing, 
this is actually what happens when such public utility furnishes 
service to 115 customers. Of course very properly there should 
be introduced into such an arrangement the proper query as 
to whether the arrangement between the bank and myself is 
fair, or to put it in another wav, whether this is the best and 
.most economical method available by me to obtain the money 
required. . 

Again we have a direct analogy in reference to the discount 
on bonds and the interest rate on such bonds. If a borrower 
is willing to pay 10 per cent per annum he might be able to 
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obtain $1000 in cash for his $1000 note, but on the other hand 
financial conditions might be such that if the interest rate were 
reduced to say 6 per cent or possibly 5 percent the investment 
banker would require a payment of $1000 in the future, al- 
though but $800 was received by the person borrowing the 
money. 

If, then, the investment 1$ to represent actually what it cost 
the public utility to provide the necessary equipment to give 
service, it is necessary to take into consideration what the 
money needed for such construction actually cost, and it is 
well to remember that moncy is a much more vital element 
in providing service to the public than is Ohm’s law or any 
other physical law. It makes little difference whether we have 
communication of intelligence across the continent by the use 
of the present telegraph or telephone systems with thousands 
of miles of pole lines, or whether we have the same communica- 
tion of intelligence by wireless. Money will be required in the 
building of such systems, and it is purely academic, and to ту 
mind foolish, to limit ourselves to a definite restriction as to 
how this service is to be rendered. | 

Value is very closely related to the rate of return upon the 
investment. If, for instance, one public utility in а district 
can furnish electrical energy at one-half cent per kw-hr., while 
another finds it impossible to furnish the same service for less 
than one cent per kw-hr., the value of the first utility under 
any circumstances must be greater than the value of the second 
utility. Whether or not rates are regulated has nothing to do 
with this economic question. The amount of business which is 
done will depend upon the cost of the product, and the cheaper 
the commodity can be delivered to consumers the greater will 
be its use. If, for instance, in the near future means are found 
so that we can carry on conversation between San Francisco 
and New York, and the cost of such service, assuming that it 
is equally satisfactory, is one-fifth of what it costs under present 
conditions, it is useless to maintain that the value of such a 
system is not greater, independent of its cost, than those in 
use under present conditions. One matter of importance must 
be borne in mind; it is always of the greatest advantage to 
civilization, to the people interested in public utilities, and to 
the customers of such public utilities, that the best possible 
service be provided at the least possible cost, not for today 
only, however, but for all time. 

Therefore any unnecessary restriction prescribed by a rate- 
fixing body, which in the end permanently retards the develop- 
ment of such public utilities, is just as serious a disadvantage 
to civilization as it 1s to those interested in public utility de- 
velopment. 

No one desires cheap service. What is desired is good service 
under conditions whereby every requirement of the people will 
be met not only today, but for all time. 
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In conclusion, I wish to add a word as to the value of public 
utility properties. In the past we have adopted a lot of artificial 
methods of attempting to arrive at value, when of course ulti- 
mately the value is quite independent of cost, but depends very 
largely upon the net rate of return which 1s obtained from the 
sale of the commodity. After all, we are trying to get evidence 
in all these cases which will lead us to a conclusion as to the 
amount upon which a certain rate of return shall be allowed, 
and no considerable progress can ever be made if in any way 
value is considered as the equivalent of cost to reproduce new, 
original cost, or similar terms with which we are all familiar. 

There are cases which come before us, however, which are 
not essentially rate cases, wherein we may desire to obtain as 
nearly as possible the investment, or in other words the cost 
of reproduction today. and still others obtain as nearly as 
possible a figure representing the cost to reproduce an absolutely 
new plant physically different from an existing plant, but one 
capable of giving the same service. In all these cases, how- 
ever, we are simply attempting to obtain evidence which will 
lead us ultimately to an approximation of the value of the 
property. 
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SUBMARINE CABLE RAPID TELEGRAPHY; OCEAN AND 
INTERCONTINENTAL TELEPHONY 


BY BELA GATI 


ABSTRACT OF PAPER 


The speed of the cable telegraphy is not satisfactory; the slow 
work makes the cabling very expensive. The direct-current 
impulses are lengthened on a long cable, because the long cable 
vibrates with its own natural frequency, which is very low. The 
impulses of the direct current overlap, over a certain limit. 
Alternating currents do not suffer such overlapping. The oldest 
form of the alternating-current application is the inverse current. 
Especially Picard and Gott attained good results with their 
inverse current systems. Another direction for increasing the 
speed of the cabling is worked out by the various cable-relays; 
Gulstad’s, Muirhead’s, Heurtley’s and S. G. Brown’s relays are 
discussed. The speed is not yet doubled by the aforementioned 
relays. The attempts with the high-frequency system on 
ordinary cables are discussed. The theory of the resistance 
of the cable is given, and different cables are taken into the com- 
putation. The cable rapid telegraphy is solved by the inductive 
shunts with little resistance. The problem is nearly the same 
also for ocean telephony; the difference is, that for common 
telephony various frequencies must be transmitted without dis- 
tortion. The ocean telephony with aid of high-frequency cur- 
rents on improved cables is already a solved possibility. 

For connecting continental circuits strong current micro- 
phones, more sensitive receivers, improved single-wire loaded cir- 
cuits and telephone relays can be applied, which remove every 
limit of ocean and transcontinental telephony. 


R. Andrew Carnegie expressed an opinion once that men 

get to like each other, if they get to know each other. 

The best means of knowing each other is provided by the vari- 
ous systems of communication. The most agreeable and the 
cheapest means of communication are the telegraph and the 
telephone, both of which transmit human thought with gigantic 
rapidity and to incredible distances. It is a pity that neither 
the telegraph nor the telephone can fulfill both conditions at 
the same time. The distance of successful telegraphy has no 
limit in theory, but in practise, nobody can accuse the present 
submarine cable telegraphy of being rapid; considering the 
matter from another point of view, telephone speech does not 
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exceed the 3000-kilometer distance. The number of the com- 
mercial messages between New York and Denver is very limited. 
This circuit forms today the longest telephone possibility of 
the world, in commercial use.* 

I wish to enumerate the tendency and researches with refer- 
ence to improvements in both cable telegraphy and long- 
distance telephony. There is in reality no difference between 
the two kinds of communications. Both the telegraph and 
telephone employ electrical impulses which are conducted far 
out upon the electrical conductors. The number of the im- 
pulses only is different. Ме use in the human speech, sounds 
whose frequencies are as great as 20,000 рег second, but are 
generally only about 1000 per second; in the telegraphy even 
the most rapid system does not endeavor to exceed the speed 
of the human speech, which is about 20 letters per second. 

Table I shows the instrument speeds of different systems per 
minute. 


TABLE I. 
INSTRUMENT SPEEDS OF DIFFERENT TELEGRAPH SYSTEMS. 


Number of signals 


Name of system. per minute 
Morse, Ordinary 292254545515 е неа БУ 70 
Sounder, огайїпатгу................................ 95 
Hughes. р еее 160 
Baddob. о оба 150 
Murray simplex; лиру w теа rk RR di 600 
Buckingham біпіріех.............................. 500 
Wheatstone бітріех.............................. 1500 
Siemens-Halske вітріех........................... 2000 
Pollak-Virag вітіріех.............................. 5000 
Recorder; аиан n Ec c c e QURE AUNT 120 


According to this table the cable recorders work with two 
impulses per second; the highest speed is reached by the Pollák- 
Virág system, 83 impulses (rounded out to 100) per second. 
This system is not used in practise. In commercial traffic, 
these speeds can not be maintained regularly. 

Reading quickly, we exceed the speed of 60 printed letters 
per second; thus only the yet unused РоПак-Уігар system re- 
cords the telegraphic impulses quicker than we could read them. 
One hour's reading matter makes for the submarine cables more 
than one day's work. Considering the limited number of the 


*Since this paper was written the New York-Denver commercial ` 
service has been extended to San Francisco.—- Ep. 
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submarine cables in use today, it 1$ certain that the present 
conditions must be improved, because it is an impossibility 
that there should be no necessity for more exchange of thoughts 
between the people of two continents, America and Europe, 
which count some hundred millions of people, than what one 
person can read during 24 hours. 

To understand why the Pollik-Virág speed can not be attained 
on long lines, and especially on the submarine cables of today, 
I wish to explain how an impulse is formed, what its appear- 
ance is at the outgoing station, how it arrives at the incoming 
station. Fig. 1 shows the telegraphic impulse at the beginning 
and at the end of an aerial bronze wire circuit 2120 kilometers 
long. 

The duration of the signal is about 0.1 second, that is, 100 
milliseconds. Hereafter in this paper the expressions, milli- 
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Fic. 1--Тне LENGTHENING OF Fic. 2—THE OUTGOING CURRENT OF 
THE DIRECT-CURRENT IMPULSES LAND LINE, WHEN AN INDUCTANCE 


1$ INSERTED 


second, or 0.001 second, and microsecond, or 0.000,001 second, 
are used. 

We see that in the first millisecond the intensity of the out- 
going current is about twice as great as at the end of the im- 
pulse. The circuit forms a condenser; the charging current of 
this condenser is large, hence the greater strength is obtained. 
Using inductances before the line, we get the form of Fig. 2, 
in which the high peak is rounded out. 

Returning to the study of the Fig. 1, we see that one milli- 
second of time in this case was long enough for all the transient 
phenomena to be displayed. The nearer part of the circuit being 
charged, the current becomes smaller and after about the 20th 
or 30th millisecond it reaches a steady value. 

Looking at the form of the arriving impulse (upper oscillo- 
gram), we see that the starting points do not coincide for the 
two curves. The electricity needs time to traverse the 2120- 
kilometer wire. Тһе speed is not so great as in free air oscil- 
lations—300,000 kilometers per second—but only about 200,- 
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000 kilometers per second, or 200 kilometers per millisecond. 
Hence we see that about 10 milliseconds of time was necessary 
for the arrival of the signals (in the oscillogram the distance 
E C corresponds to this time). The strength of the arriving 
current has also changed; from C, during 30 to 40 milliseconds 
of time, the curve begins to be steady till it reaches point D; 
this latter point corresponds to the termination of the out- 
going current. From this point the discharge of the electric 
current commences with its own natural frequency, which has 
nothing to do- with the superimposed frequency of the trans- 
mitted impulses. If the distance between the transmitted im- 
pulses is less than the time of discharge of the received cur- 
rents, the signals overlap; Fig. 3 shows this case schematically. 
If the outgoing impulses are short and too near to each other, 
the overlapping is such that the signals are not readable. 
Up to this point we had to do only with unidirectional direct- 
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Fic. 3—THE OVERLAPPING OF THE OUTGOING DIRECT-CURRENT IMPULSES 


current impulses. Using alternating current, the second half- 
wave counteracts the charge of the first half-wave; the cable 
can not keep a constant charge, and can not be discharged at 
its own natural frequency, which 1$ very low on long cables. 
Fig. 4 shows the result when alternating current of 500 cycles 
per second was used. The distance A B is the same as C D; 
E C is the time necessary for the propagation of the electricity. 
We have no lengthening of the signals. 

Of course, the frequency must not be too low, because at the 
first half-wave of the alternating current and at the last half- 
wave, there might be some lengthening effect. For example, 
it can happen that the breaking of the current occurs in the mic- 
rosecond in which the current has its maximum value; in this 
case the compensation of the preceding half-wave is not per- 
fect; the difference in the compensation manifests itself as a 
direct-current impulse discharging at its arrival with the natu- 
ral frequency of the cable, and so causing the lengthening. 
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But if we do not choose the frequency too low, the charging 
time being under one millisecond, the charging is not done at 
such a rate that it would become troublesome. During one 
millisecond, eventually during 0.1 millisecond, that the transient 
phenomena take place, the charging current has not reached its 
steady value and so its effect does not become harmful. 

We use for receiving the alternating-current signals, special 
apparatus, which responds only to alternating currents, and 
therefore the lengthened direct-current part of the impulse does 
not introduce trouble at the receiver. 

We see from Fig. 4, that the use of alternating currents has 
an indisputable advantage; the lengthening of the signals, and 
therefore the overlapping, is overcome. The arriving alternat- 
ing current, however, is very small and therefore this system can 
not be used on the present submarine cables. The whole resist- 
ance of the submarine telegraph cables of today is very large for 
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Fic. 4— THE LENGTHENING OF THE TELEGRAPH SIGNALS DOES NOT TAKE 
PLACE WITH ALTERNATING-CURRENT IMPULSES 


currents of moderate frequency. We shall treat this matter 
later in more detail. 

Instead of ordinary alternating current, attempts were made 
in the first years of the cable telegraphy, with inverse currents. 
With the aid of inverse currents, it is possible to fully annihilate 
the discharging current, or at least, to diminish it considerably. 
Mr. Whitehouse, the physicist of the Atlantic Telegraph Com- 
pany, noticed as early as in 1856 that the speed of telegraphy can 
be raised when the polarity of the successive impulses of the 
signals is changed. 

In the eighties of the past century the scheme shown in Fig. 
5 was employed.! The inverse current was regulated just to 
time of duration, as to its strength. For instance, for short 
cables the inverse current had only two-thirds the strength of 
the outgoing current. 


1. Traité de Telegraphie Sous-marine, Е. Wunschendorf, Paris 
1888. Page 488. 
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In Fig. 5, S is a polarized relay, the coils of which have about 
the same resistances as the coils at the arrival end of the cable. 
. The tongue A B of the relay can be regulated. 

Pressing the button of the key, the positive current divides 
itself, going across the cable and acting upon the relay 5. The 
tongue of the relay comes in the V' position. After the key 
returns to its resting position, the negative current of the dis- 
charge battery divides itself between the cable and the relay 
S, and so annihilates the charge of the cable. The tongue of 
the relay comes in the V position—on the right side. "There 
were, of course, simpler arrangements in use. 

In 1898, Mr. Pierre Picard proposed his system, which is em- 
ployed between Algiers and Marseilles, and even between Alpiers 
and Paris. With the‘aid of this system, Baudot type-printers are 
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Fic. 5--Тне METHOD ОЕ USING Fic. 6—INSTALLATION OF THE 
INVERSECURRENTSIN THE EIGHTIES MORSE FOR SUBMARINE CABLE 
OF THE PAST CENTURY ACCORDING TO THE PICARD SYSTEM 


worked over 900-kilometer cables. Fig. 6 shows the scheme.? 

I do not want to go into details, and therefore omit the descrip- 
tions of the ingenious devices, with aid of which type-printer 
devices can be worked over nearly 1000 kilometers of submarine 
cables. I wish only to describe the characteristics of the system, 
which are: 

1. The outgoing impulses are equal in time and are of short 
duration. 

2. Two impulses sent one after the other, have a contrary 
polarity. 

3. After each impulse the sending end of the cable is isolated. 


2. Télégraphie Sous-marine. Systéme Pierre Picard. Notices descrip- 
tives sur quelques installations récentes du service des postes, télégraphes 
et téléphone. Paris, imprimerie nationale 1910;Spage 81:100. 
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A and B represent relays in Fig. 6. The long and unequal 
impulses of the Morse code are transformed with help of this 
installation. a is a battery, the negative of which is connected 
to relay A and across the coil of this relay, to the resting position 
of the sending key. The battery c (positive) is arranged across 
the relay B to the working contact of the key. The axis of the 
key communicates across the condenser C with the earth. The 
tongues of the relays are connected to the cable; if no current 
exists in the relay, the tongue is in its resting position. 

The condenser C is negatively charged in the resting position 
of the key. Pressing the key down in its working position, the 
negative charge of the condenser is changed to positive; this 
change produces a very short current, which actuates the relay 
B and sends the outgoing current into the cable. After the 
charging current of the condenser ceases, the tongue of the relay 
comes back into its resting 
position, and so the outgoing 
cable current is also very 
short, although the time of 
the pressing down of the key 
might have а considerable 
duration. 

Letting the key loose, re- 
peats the cycle, but we get 
a cable current with inverse 
sign. ` We see that the cable 
was charged with a very short duration positive current, after- 
‘wards it was isolated, after this a negative current of short 
duration was sent into the cable, then the cable is isolated again. 

Picard employed for receiving, a very sensitive dynamometer- 
relay. The connection of this with the more robust type- 
printer relay is shown in Fig. 7. 

In the nineties of the past century the inverse current question 
was discussed; Mr. W. H. Ash, the superintendent of the Eastern 
Telegraph Company at Porthcurno, gave some suggestions to 
Mr. A. Fraser; the method did not come into general use.? 

Mr. Delany in his patent No. 21629 in 1893 described the 
inverse current system, but did not give details for the sending 
apparatus. 

Mr. P. O'Neil was granted the British patent No. 16462 in 


3. Telegraphy with inverse currents. А. Fraser. The Electrician, 
1913. March 7th issue, page 1018. 


Fic. 7—THE RECEIVER-RELAY 
SCHEME OF THE PICARD SYSTEM 
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1907 for telegraphing over submarine cables in type or Roman 
characters by means of consecutive alternating impulses. 

Mr. John Gott, consulting electrician of the Commercial 
Cable Company, made experiments with his inverse current sys- 
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tem between London and New York with satisfactory results; 
the reports appeared in the daily press in the first month of 
1913. According to the Electrician, February 21, 1913, issue, 
page 923, “ Each unit of a letter is formed by an inverse current 
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so that during the transmission two currents of the same polarity 
never follow one another. At the receiving end tlie signals are 
retransformed into ordinary Morse." Gott uses a polarized 
relay and the change of the polarity is obtained automatically. 
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Gottgemploys the ordinary transmitting key, but instead of 
the ordinary transmitting key the Wheatstone transmitter can 
be used also. ''In order to transform back again from the 
Morse alphabet with inverse currents to the ordinary Morse, 
the two contacts of the receiving relay are connected together 
electrically, so that a change of polarity makes no difference, and 
the signals are transmitted as if they were made continually 
upon one contact." 

To compare the methods of cabling, the Figs. 8, 9, 10 and 11 
show the form of the arrived currents in the letters ‘‘ so ", drawn 
by H. W. Malcolm according to his theory.* 
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RECORDER. CURVE B As SHOWN ON MORSE INKER. 


MICROAMPERES PER VOLT 


Malcolm computed the arrival form for the San-Francisco- 
Honolulu cable with the following data: 

The capacity of the condenser at the sending and at the 
receiving ends,each 87.46 microfarads. 

L, the length of the cable, 2276 nautical miles, 3663 kilo- 
meters. 

The whole ohmic resistance L r = 4975 ohms, the whole 
capacity L с = 874.6 microfarads. 

cr L? = 4.352 seconds. 


4. The methods of submarine cable signalling, H. W. Malcolm. 
The Electrician, 1913, issues April 11 and 18, pages 16-18 and 52-54. 
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Considering the curves, it is evident that the Gott method 
is superior to ordinary Morse and to siphon recorder code for 
the non-cross (cumulative) letters. 

Malcolm computed with cross-letters the arrived current- 
forms also and he concluded that in the case of the cross letters 
Gott’s method offers no advantage over, or is even inferior to, 
the siphon recorder code, and inasmuch as a dash is of greater 
duration than a dot, Gott’s methcd is necessarily slower than 
siphon recorder code, when read by an instrument of variable 
zero, whether relay or recorder. 

According to this opinion it is certain that Gott’s method 
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Fic. 11—FoRM ом ARRIVAL OF LETTERS “50”, Пвімс MODIFIED 
PICARD. LENGTH OF ELEMENT 0.02 SECOND. CURVE A AS SHOWN ON 
SIPHON RECORDER. CURVE В AS SHOWN ON MORSE INKER 


does not reach a much greater speed than hitherto; his ad- 
vantage, beside the simplicity of Morse inkers, is that the land 
lines could be connected with submarine cables and so a saving 
in operators is possible. Rapid cable telegraphy, however, 
with the help of this method, is not obtainable. 

. From Fig. 8 we see that at the siphon-recorder the first dot 
and the first dash are washed away. With the aid of a suitable 
relay it would be possible to reestablish the original shape of 
the curve. 

Investigators and inventors have done a great deal of re- 
search work in this direction. The researches require a very 
complicated and minute study; we describe only those relays 
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which have been proved in practise. It is quite certain that 
many new forms have not yet had an opportunity to work 
on real cables. 

I have spoken before about Picard’s relay; Picard’s inverse- 

To Cable current system and the Picard relay | 
made it possible to keep in con- 
stant work the Baudot type-prin- 
ters in the longest submarine cable 
practise. It is the aim of future 
progress to have multiplex type- 
printers work on the Atlantic and 
Southern Pacific cables. 

The relays in use today do not 
yet permit this progress, but they 
make the shape of the received 
current better, and so raise the 
speed by 20 per cent. 

One of the oldest relays is Mr. 
К. Gulstad's vibrating relay. The 
Great Northern Telegraph Сот- 
pany, of which Mr. K. Gulstad was 
engineer-in-chief, Газ teen using it more than 20 years; in 
recent years it has been used by other telegraph companies 
to a small extent. | 

The relay may be best used on all land lines and on sub- 
marine cables up to cr = 0.5 to 0.75 second. 


Fic. 12—GuLsTAD's VIBRATING 
RELAY 
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Fic. 13—SIGNALS REGISTERED ON THE LOCAL RECORDS OF THE GUL- 
STAD VIBRATING RELAY. A: VIBRATIONS FREE; B: VIBRATIONS 
CHECKED BY DASHES; C: VIBRATIONS CHECKED BY SPACE CURRENT; 
D: SIGNALS 


Fig. 12 is the diagram of the Gulstad vibrating relay, Fig. 
13 shows some curves to explain the action of the relay. 

Gulstad's relay is more sensitive than any polarized relay 
and besides has an increased stability against outside disturbance. 

The battery keeps the tongue in constant vibfation; the 
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speed of this vibration can be adjusted by the values of the 
capacity and resistance. It must be made about equal to the 
pre-arranged speed of dot signals from the cable to which the 
relay is applied. The cable current controls only the vibra- 
tions. For instance, the heavier cable currents (dash or space 
signals) in the main winding of the electromagnet overpower 
the local vibrations and hold the tongue at one or the other 
stop, according to its polarity, till the received dash or space 
current falls below the strength of that of the local vibratory 
current. When the local vibratorv current is stronger than 
the received current, the tongue continues its own vibrations 
as previously. ' 

When “dots” are received from the cable, their current 
amplitude is so small that only a very slight control, and in 
some cases practically none at all, is exerted over the tongue. 
In working through a moderately long cable the dots have at 
the end no appreciable influence, but the relay still produces 
the dots perfectly. 

With the Gulstad relay the cable current is relieved of the 
work of moving the armature and of overcoming the magnetic 
inertia, hence its greater sensitiveness.5 

We need for Atlantic cables a more sensitive relay, which 
is suitable for cables with cr = 2 or 3 seconds. Muirhead 
exhibited at the English Festival of Empire Celebration (1911) 
a relay, with. aid of which the time of transmission from New 
York to Buenos Afres can be reduced from 20 to 3 minutes. 
This is owing to the fact that the number of re-transmissions 
by hand 1$ reduced from six to one. | 

The Muirhead relay consists essentially of a siphon recorder, 
the moving vane of which causes a gold wire to oscillate back- 
wards аа forwards between two silver pegs, with which it 
comes in contact. A movement to one side signals dash and a 
movement to the other dot. The contacts being made from 
gold and silver are not oxidizable, and give a better contact 
effect than other metals. Muirhead modified the sending and 
receiving circuit; a description of this would involve too much 
detail.5 

A successful cable relay was constructed by Mr. E. S. Heurt- 

5. The Gulstad vibrating relay. W. Judd. Тһе Journal of the 
Institution of Electrical Engineers, 1914, issue March 16th, pages 404- 
405. 

6. Muirhead’s Telegraph Relay. The Electrician, 1911, issue October 
13, pages 3-4. 
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ley. Heurtley's relay was adopted Бу the Pacific Cable Board 
to magnify the signals on Fanning Island, especially those 
coming from Vancouver Island. These signals, owing to the 
great distances, are necessarily feeble, and the magnification 
of them by means of the Heurtley magnifier not only tends to 
accuracy of transmission, but sensibly increases the speed at 
which messages can be sent, by as much as 25 per cent. 
Heurtley’s instrument resembles an ordinary siphon-re- 
corder, but without the writing appliance and the paper band 
driver motor. The movements of the siphon recorder oil do 
not act upon the writing siphon, but upon a very light lever of 
glass, over which a bronze wire 1$ stretched. The glass tube 
serves only for the stability of the bronze wire. Two very 
fine platinum wires are fixed at the end of the glass tube. In 
the normal position of the glass lever these fine wires are cooled 


Fic. 14— THE ELECTRIC SCHEME OF HEURTLEY'S MAGNIFIER 


by an air-current, which acts over their entire length. When 
we cool both of the fine wires equally, the resistances of these 
fine wires remain equal, and in the connected Wheatstone 
bridge diagonal, no current is generated. 

Fig. 14 shows the electric connections of the magnifier local 
circuits. 

If a signal arrives in Heurtley’s siphon apparatus, the glass 
tube will move; the point A, Fig. 4, will change its place, the 
fine wires escape the air current, because the cooling air is passed 
only through a narrow slit. The resistance of the wire changes; 
we get a current in the bridge diagonal and the local recorder 
begins to work. The cooling slits are arranged so that, for the 
movement of the point A in one direction, the one wire escapes 
from the cooling effect of the air, in another direction of move- 
ment, the second wire is better affected. We get,the signals 
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according to the movement exerted by the arriving currents. 

Heurtley’s magnifier was tried at first on the Emden-Vigo 

cable; the relay increased the speed by 40 per cent. 
`’ One of the most fertile inventors in the field of cable relays is 
Mr. S. G. Brown. He exhibited some relays at the Eighth 
Annual Exhibition of Apparatus of the Physical Society, held 
in December 1912.’ 

Brown's relay tends to decrease the inertia of the ordinary 
siphon recorder. It is hard to build up the galvanometer coil 
and the siphon without a considerable inertia effect, which re- 
duces the speed of the deflections. Brown separates the re- 
corder coil from the inking siphon and constructs both as narrow 
and with as little inertia as is possible. The movement of the 
coil is transmitted by a silk fiber to the inker-siphon. Brown 


Fic. 15—Brown’s THERMOPILE CABLE RELAY 


perfected the manner of the inking also. His siphon does not 
touch the paper even momentarily, but arrangements are pro- 
vided to squirt the ink in fine drops onto the paper. A vibrator 
is used for this purpose. When the instrument is adjusted to 
a natural frequency of 10.5 seconds, with a 300-ohm 300-turn 
coil, a current of 50 microamperes gives a full-size signal corres- 
ponding to a deflection of 0.1 inch (2.54 millimeters) on the paper. 
Trials with this instrument have shown an increase of speed of 
30 per cent on the largest Atlantic cables. 

Mr. Brown also invented another form of cable relay, which 
works with the aid of a movable thermopile. Fig. 15 shows 
the details. 


7. Some methods of magnifying feeble signalling currents. S. G. 
Brown. The Electrictan, 1913, issue February 21st, pages 921-923. 
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The incoming current flows in the coil A and the deflection of 
the coil A is transmitted with the aid of the fine fiber E to F, on 
which tke thermopile В is fixed. Тһе thermopile is located 
between two flames C, C. The movements of the coil A bring 
the thermopile more or less under the heating effect of the flames; 
the thermopile generates currents, which act upon the local 
siphon-recorder. The thermopiles consist of alternate junctions 
of platinum and platinum plus 20 per cent iridium, wires of very 
fine diameter (25 micrometers) being used. Magnifying 27 
times is possible with this relay. Trials of this instrument on 
an Atlantic cable have shown an increase in speed of about 40 
per cent. 

A third form of Brown’s cable relay is constructed on me- 
chanical principles. The relay consists in principle of a rotating 
spindle around which are wound one or more turns of a flexible 
cord, the ends of this cord are connected to relays. The spindle 
is revolving in such a direction as to pull away from the magnified 
forces and towards the small forces that control the movement. 
The incoming current deflects the coil; the small force originated 
by this movement will be magnified by the rotating spindle and 
the tension on the other end of the flexible cord is increased. 
By using this rotating spindle and flexible cord arrangement, it 
is possible to work an ordinary siphon direct writer by a current 
of 10 microamperes. (The recorder requires normally about 3 
milliamperes.) 

There are other descriptions of cable relays, namely in various 
patents. I wanted to mention only those which were proved 
under ordinary traffic conditions. Wesee that the increase of the 
speed is not even 100 per cent. The inventors sought the solu- 
tion of the rapid cable telegraphy in another direction. 

It was Mr. Fr. Weinberg who proposed first, in a German elec- 
trotechnical periodical (Electrotechnische Zeitschrift, 1909, page 
160), the use of high-frequency current for submarine telephony. 
I have shown in the same periodical, that the high-frequency 
resistance of a submarine cable of today is so large for Wein- 
berg's currents, (about 10%% ohms), that only infinitely small 
currents arrive at the receiving end (10-7 amperes). The 
proposition was not practicable. 

Mr. George О. Squier’, on the ground of actual experiments on 

8. Multiplex Telephony and Telegraphy by Means of Electric Waves 


Guided by Wires, George О. Squier. TRANSACTIONS of the American Insti- 
tute of Electrical Engineers, 1911, Vol. XXX. Part II, pages 1617-1664, 
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telephone cables, believed that with electric waves (high-fre- 
quency currents) long-distance telephony and a more rapid cable 
telegraphy and ocean telephony will be possible. According to 
Mr. Squier the ohmic resistance of the wire plays a comparatively 
unimportant part in the transmission. In the discussion of Mr. 
Squier's paper (page 1677-1681 in the same volume of the TRANs- 
ACTIONS), I have shown the real effect of the ohmic resistance. 
Actual experiments on submarine cables were not made either 
by Mr. Fr. Weinberg, Mr. Squier, nor by Mr. Gustáv Maior. 
The latter is a staunch advocate of the use of high-frequency 
currents for submarine and rapid telegraphy and ocean telephony 
purposes. 

To show the impossibility of the high-frequency current tele- 
graphy on the submarine cables of the present day, it is necessary 
to compute the actual resistances of these cables. If the at- 
tenuation is under 10, we can use Kennelly's formulas?; the 
transient phenomena, as I have shown in Fig. 4, are not at all 
dominant. When the cable 1$ long and the attenuation is over 
10, the transient phenomena begin to predominate, but in this 
case the arriving currents, according to Kennelly's theory, are 
so small that telegraphy or telephony is impossible. 

The incoming current at the end of the cable is 


| Е 
larr = Z, (1) 


E is the electromotive force at the sending end of the cable. 
Zi = Zo sinh (L В) + Zr cosh (L B); (2) 2 


L is the length of the cable, Zr is the impedance of the receiver 
apparatus, Zo is the sending end impedance (wave-impedance). 


r+ Ji >: 


ss 


(3) 


В = V(r + jlw)(gdjcw) (4) 


where т is the effective resistance in ohms. 
l is the effective inductance in henrys. 
g is the reciprocal value of the insulation in 1/ohms, 
c the effective capacity in farads, 
w —2mT7Xírequency, j =V —1. 
29. The alternating-current theory of transmission speed over sub- 


marine cables, А. E. Kennelly. "Transactions of the International Elec- 
trical Congress of St. Louis, 1904, Volume I. 
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For simplicity, we suppose Zr = 0; this makes the computae 
tions easier. The hyperbolic sine and cosine functions being, 
over a certain value, nearly equal, 


Zi = (Zo + Zr) sinh (L В) (5) 


can also be written. 

Neglecting the value of Zr merely makes а certain percent- 
age correction necessary in each case; the value of Zr is 
not important in the comparison of the cables themselves. 

The data of an old type ocean cable are: 


r — 0.9 ohm 
с = 0.23X10-5 farad (0.23 microfarad) 
[ = 10-* henry 


в = 106 1/ohm 
Computing for w = 5000, we get 
Zo = 25.79—j 15.16 
В = (17.47 + j 29.66) 10 
and the total resistance is shown in Table II. 


TABLE II. 
The total resistance of an old type ocean cable at various lengths. 


The length of the cable The total resistance of the 
in kilometers cable in ohms, 
500 93,000 
640 1,000,000 = 1 x 10 +6 
1000 578 x10 +8 
1500 3.61 X10 +18 
2000 0.022 x10 +18 
3000 0.86 x10 t ^ 
4000 33 x10 4-3? 


Applying at the sending end 100 volts and using recorders, which 
still work at 0.1 milliampere received current, the resistance at 
which this current comes in will still be 1,000,000 ohms. As 
we see, we can use this cable without improving it for merely 640 
kilometers distance; at this distance the value of 1,000,000 ohms 
is reached for the speed w = 5000. The increase of the re- 


g*8L—e-BL 
2 


we can use only  e* ^^, e- BL being negligibly small. The 
curve is pure logarithmical, appearing as a straight line drawn on 
semi-logarithmic paper. (Fig. 16). 

The old type cable does not permit the passage of any high- 
frequency currents at all. The fact is to be remembered, that 


sistance is very rapid; instead of sinh (8 L) = 
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-g = 10-615 hardly obtainable for currents which have only tele- 
phone frequency, w = 5000 to 16,000; for frequencies used by 
Messrs. Weinberg, Squier and Maior, w = 2 т 100,000 or higher, 
the total resistance will be very much higher. . 


Fic. 16—CuRVES OF THE TOTAL RESISTANCE AND LENGTH OF DIF- 
FERENT CABLES; NAMELY, OLD TYPE CABLE, MODERN KRARUP CABLE, 
IMPROVED CABLE WITH INDUCTIVE SHUNTS 


Choosing another modern cable, which is wound with iron 
spirally (Krarupized), we get the following data: 
r = 1.2 ohms 


I = 3.6 Ж 10-3 henrys 
g = 4.37 X10-* mhos 
с = 0.3Ж 10-8 farads 
w = 10,000, and so 
Zo = 331 — 7 4.819 


В = (5.712 + j 328.4) 10-3 
Table III shows the total resistances. 


TABLE III. 
The total resistance of a modern Krarupized ocean cable at various lengths. 


The length of the cable The total resistance of the 
in kilometers cable in ohms. 
1000 50,100 
1500 876,000 
1525 1,000,000 
2000 15,160,000 
3000 4,500,000,000 


4000 1.37 x 10 t 
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For 1,000,000 ohms we find the length of 1525 kilometers, 
which is not sufficient for rapid telegraphy on ocean cables. We 
must investigate how the attenuation can be decreased. 

Fig. 17 shows a cable element, which is designed for use in 
telephony. For telegraphing, the two r/2 and 1/2 values may be 
replaced by г and 1. 

The electrical coefficients which are connected in series, 
appear in the formula of В with direct values (r and D; the line 
coefficients, which are connected in shunt in the cables appear in 
the formula of В with inverse values. The insulation is a; its 


. : 1 ; : ; 
inverse value is g = ae that is, for one megohm insulation, 
we write in the formula g = 10-5 mho. The capacity-resistance 


"We quU 
is awe Its inverse value in the formula will be ) vw с. 
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Fic. 17—THE SCHEME ОЕ А Nor- Fic. 18—THE SCHEME OF A CABLE 
MAL CABLE ELEMENT WITH INDUCTIVE SHUNT 


When we use an inductive shunt, the scheme of the cable 
element will change, as Fig. 18 shows. 
In formula (4) we must substitute for g +j wc 


е 1 , 
Е тат (6) 
where К is the effective resistance of the shunted coil and L 
is its inductivity. Let us eliminate the imaginary quantity in 
the denominator, and we get! for В 


| w Г | 

p= Меч: д [(«* rog) (ас- rum) ] 
| (7) 

10. L'améloriation des communications téléphoniques sous-marines 


au moyen des derivations inductives, Bela Gati. La Lumiere Electri- 
que, 1913, juillet 26. 
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It is possible to choose all the coefficients in such a manner 
that В may bea minimum. In this case the value of В depends 


only upon r and g, being š 
В minimum = Vr g (8) 
For instance, choosing 
R = 0.0189 ohm 


L = 0.04348 henry, 
We get for an old type cable 


r = 0.9 ohm 

g = 10-6 mho 

с = 0.23 X 10 farad 
I = 10~ henry 

B = 0.001 


Computing with these values gives the results shownin Table IV. 


TABLE IV. 


Total resistance of- an old type cable with modern inductive shunts. 


Length of cable Total resistance of cablé 

in kilometers in ohms. 
4,000 24,680 
5,000 67,800 
6.000 182,400 
7,000 493,000 
7,700 1,000,000 
8,000 1,340,000 
9,000 3,670,000 
10,000 9,961,000 
15,000 1,487,800,000 


We reach the limit of 1,000,000 ohms at 7700 kilometers of 
cable; that is, the question is settled for Atlantic ocean cables. 

Using a high voltage and some sensitive relay, we may deem 
the question solved for the Pacific ocean also. 

Of course it is another question how these coils could be ap- 
plied on cables already laid. The expectations from Pupin coils 
were abandoned; I shall explain the reason very briefly. We 
need for Pupinization of a submarine cable, coils with an induc- 
tivity of 0.2 henry per kilometer. Itisimpossible to apply Pupin 
coils every 2 to 4 kilometers; it would be very expensive. Using 
them at each 100 kilometer distance, one coil ought to have less 
than 18 ohms resistance and a self-induction of 20 henrys. 
This coil, if not in itself an impossibility, would have such dimen- 
sions as not to be applicable in submarine cables. 
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Using inductive shunted coils, as computed before with 
К = 18.9 X 103 ohm 
L = 43.48 X 102 henry, 
the coil in each 100 kilometers must have only one hundredth 
part of this value (the coils being connected in parallel), and 
so the actual coil has the dimensions at each 100 kilometers 
К = 0.189 X 10 ohm 
L = 0.4348 X 10^ henry 


10 Millismperes 
0.1 Milliamperes 
1500~ 1' 16001 


Fic. 20— THE TRANSFORMATION OF ALTERNATING-CURRENT SIGNALS 
(0.1 MILLIAMPERE) TO DIRECT-CURRENT IMPULSES, (10 MILLIAMPERES) 
600 L .—.- - PER MINUTE 


In reality the shunted coil will have 100 X 100 = 10,000 
times less inductivity than Pupin coils, applying them at each 
100 kilometers. Pupin coils shorten the wave length; shunted 
coils lengthen the wave-length of the alternating current, but 
the explanation of this would need a more detailed mathemati- 
cal solution. 

We have seen from Fig. 16 that old type telegraph cable 


10 Milliamperes 


0.1 Milliamperes 
1800~ 1 16002 
Fic. 21— THE TRANSFORMATION OF ALTERNATING-CURRENT SIGNALS 


(0.1 MILLIAMPERE) TO DiRECT-CURRENT IMPULSES, (10 MILLIAMPERES) 
1600 L.—.. PER MINUTE 


fitted with inductive shunts could be used for transmitting 
alternating-current impulses. Our type-printers and all wri- 
ting apparatus work with direct current; it is necessary to trans- 
form the arriving alternating-current signals to direct-current 
impulses. Fig. 19 shows how the Brown telephone relay 
could be transformed for these purposes. Figs. 20 and 21 
show what can be done with alternating-current signals. 

The Baudot, Murray, Morkrum and Siemens-Halske printers 
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work with direct-current impulses, and with aid of the described 
relay they can be used for alternating-current rapid telegraphy 


also. With this the question of rapid cable telegraphy is set-. 


tled; of course, the construction of the shunted coils and their 
. application in the already laid cables needs yet further inves- 
tigations and practical researches. I do not speak of the 
multiplex cable telegraphy; this is solved for alternating-cur- 
rent telegraphy also, namelv, the Mercadies-Magunna system, 
which was tested for land lines only. 

The high-frequency current cable tclegraphy with aid of 
inductive shunts has so many features in common with the 
ocean telephony, that we can treat at once the question of the 
ocean telephony too. There are two distinct features, which 
differ in the ocean telephony from the rapid cable telegraphy. 
In the cable telegraphy we need a minimum attenuation only 
for one separate frequency ; in telephony we nced the minimum 
for all frequencies of the human specch, at least between 100 
and 1000, ultimately up to 2000. The voltage of the out- 
going telephone current in commercial discourses is about 
1 volt; the incoming current at the distant end is 0.1 milli- 
ampere; sometimes only 0.05 milliampere (100 to 50 micro- 
amperes). Hence the total resistance of the cable at ordinary 
microphones and telephone-receivers can not be higher than 
10,000 to 20,000 ohms. We had as the limit in the rapid cable 
telegraphy 1,000,000 ohms. 

We see from Tables II, III and IV, and from Fig. 16, that old 
type cables can not be used for telephony even to 500-kilo- 
meter distances; the continuously loaded cable would be good 
for 600 to 700 kilometers (continue the straight line down- 
wards in Fig. 16). Only the shunted coil cable is suitable 
for ocean telephony, its resistance being only 24,680 ohms at 
4000 kilometers. The length of the South American and African 


connecting cable is less than 4000 kilometers and so on these 


cables ocean telephony is already possible; naturally only with 
the aid of the one frequency system. 

Professor Silvanus P. Thompson, 22 years ago, delivered at 
the Chicago Worlds' Fair his lecture, stating the possibility 
of the ocean telephony with the aid of shunted coils. He 
failed in the dimensions of his coils, believing the coils must 
possess a large resistance, so as not to cause considerable leak- 
ance. 

The shunted-coil cables keep their minimal resistance for 
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Fic. 19—THE BROWN TELEPHONE RELAY  Fic.24—S. С. Brown TEL- 
USED AS TRANSFORMER OF ALTERNATING- EPHONE RELAY 


CURRENT SIGNALS TO DIRECT-CURRENT 


IMPULSES 


Strong Current Microphone 
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one frequency only, although there are now in preparation 
coils which work equally for all telephone frequencies; the at- 
tenuation of the cable remaining about the same for the diverse 
frequencies of the human speech. 

Employing the high-frequency telephony system of George 
О. Squier on the South American and African cables, we are 
in need to increase the distance of commercial speech for aerial 
lines and for other cables too. This can be done by various 
means, which are briefly enumerated in the following: 

1. We employ a higher voltage for the outgoing current; 
and the use of strong-current microphones. 

2. We use more sensitive telephone receivers, which transmit 
the human speech more distinctly than before. The arriving 
current can be less, and so the whole resistance of the line 
greater, and the speaking distance can be increased. 

3. We lessen the whole resistance of the line, for instance, 
using one-wire tclephony for long distances, or ктагир Рирїп 
methods, inductive shunted coils. 

4. We employ telephone relays, for strengthening the re- 
ceived currents. 


STRONG CURRENT MICROPHONES 


By using a higher voltage in the ordinary microphones, the 
speech causes greater variations in the current strength of the 
microphone circuit; our outgoing telephone current will have 
30 to 40 volts tension instead of one volt as with the ordinary 
microphone. Іп such a manner the expression of Zo sinh (1,0) 
can be increased, and still we get the received current strong 
enough for commercial purposes. 

Fig. 22 illustrates the effect of the strong current micro- 
phone compared with an ordinary microphone at various dis- 
tances. Table V gives the results. 

The microphone tested was constructed by the author; it 
had a water-cooling device. The strong current microphone 
could not come in general use; only in Sweden аге the Egnér- 
Holmstróm microphones commonly used. They can be used 
only in those countries where the insulation of the long-dis- 
tance lines 15 well maintained, and the public is more accustomed 
to the separation of the speaking from the listening position. 

Because the tension of the outgoing current is greater, the 
insulation of the line is decreased. Using 10 times greater 
voltage, the insulation is decreased about 50 per cent. In the 
formula of the minimum attenuation, В = "gr. 
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6 is increased by this and so В is increased also. We have 
with strong current microphones on poorly insulated lines a 
worse effect than with an ordinary microphone. 

The outgoing current is strong; we cannot keep the receiver 
to the ear for the outgoing current. We must change the 
speaking and listening positions. This is not possible in every 
country, because the change requires a specially intelligent sub- 
scriber. The method is used in the Scandinavian countries, 
where the Egnér-Holmstróm microphones attained а better 
result. 


TABLE V. 
Strong current The re- | Ordinary microphone 
microphone ceived cur- 

Distance —- rent in |— | Remarks 

in kilometers | Outgoing | Received [percentage Outgoing | Received 

—A of the |ƏaƏ— —Y- M 

current in outgoing. current in micro- 
microamperes amperes 

1. 404 16,625 | 2363.8 14.22 6125 848 ыа cable 
“с. 
2 922 17,500 | 1484 8.48 | 7000 200.8 |84285 
3. 1188 15,750 720.8 4.57 5250 190.8 |8*589 
4. 1592 18,025 | 265 1.47 7000 127.2 |16992. 
5 2110 16,625 159 0.956. 7000 0 2444 Ё "б 
6 2514 21,875 50 0.23 4375 0 |945 Е 5 
Boc 


SENsITIVE TELEPHONE RECEIVERS 

We have seen from formula (2), that the effective resistance 
of the receiver also plays a role, especially for long distances. 
In this respect very little has been done. Using one receiver 
(American method) instead of the two (European custom), we 
can gain sometimes 500 kilometers distance in long-distance 
speech. 

The sensitiveness of the receiver can be raised considerably, 
but nothing has been done in this direction. "The researches 
need a well equipped laboratory and long live lines. The 
question could be settled only by organized res@arch of an in- 
ternational institution. 


IMPROVEMENT OF THE LINE 


The best results in telephone transmission have been ob- 
tained in the past decade by loading. We employ the con- 
tinuously loaded lines (Krarup system) and the loading with 
inductive coils at given distances (Pupin system). The 
shunted coils are not yet used on continental lines or cables. 
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The Krarupization seems to be better on very short cables 
and on very long ones, because it is difficult to distribute the 
Pupin coils on short distances. 

The formula ғ: I = g: c gives the minimal attentuation of 
B (B= Утр). We use for long-distance telephony such lines 
in which r is already a small quantity; we do not need a strong 
increase of the inductivity of the line. The Krarup cable in- 
creases moderately the inductivity and so it is sufficient in this 
case. The Pupin coils have today 5 to 15 ohms effective re- 
sistance, thus they can not be used for lines with a small re- 
sistance, for instance, copper wires of five millimeters diameter. 
Certainly the Pupin coil can still be improved considerably. 

By reducing the resistance r of the line by connecting two- 
two wires in parallel, we obtain a very good result. The so- 
called phantom circuit of the New York-Denver line, which is 
up to date the longest telephone circuit, was constructed in 
this manner. Fig. 23 illus- 
trates the Pupinizing method 
of this four-wire circuit!!, . 
To avoid confusion the wind- 
ings for but one side of the 
phantom are shown. 

Fic. 23—DiAGRAM OF WINDING Table VI shows the differ- 
оғ LoaDING Соп. гов USEON PHAN- ent line-coefficients at various 
тоес diameters of the wires of 
telephone circuits and the total resistance of the telephone 
circuits. 

The complex quantities are given in their two forms (polar 
and rectangular coordinates.) The Heaviside formula for the wire 


о с ee ) 
И Е ( 1.56X103 ^ 10.47х10- 


instead of the equality. Increasing the insulation from 10-* 
to 10-7 (diminishing the leakage,) the formula r//] = р/с holds 
good and we can get the minimum attenuation without load- 
ing or with a minimal loading, which may be installed cheaply. 
One of the best methods of amending the insulation is the use 
of one simple wire. The 50 per cent of the leakance places 
and leakages are avoided. І experimented with one-wire 
long-distance telephony on telegraph lines; the disturbing ef- 


11. The Commercial Loading of Telephone Circuits in the Bell System, 
Bancroft Gherardi. TRANSACTIONS of the American Institute of Elec- 
trical Engineers, 1911, Vol. XXX, Part III, pages 1743-1764. 
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fects of the earth currents are very simply and easily sur- 
mountable. Mr. Devaux-Charbonnel proposed first in the 
literature’? the one-wire telephony for submarine cables. We 
have seen that the problem of submarine (ocean) telephony 
is only possible with the one-wire cable system. Devaux- 
Charbonnel did not propose the one-wire system for land-line 
telephony. It is not profitable for common use. We can not 
permit other conductors in the neighborhood of the wire. 
We can not use our transcontinental telephone wire mounted 


TABLE VI.—VALUES OF THE TELEPHONE-LINE COEFFICIENTS AND THE 
TOTAL RESISTANCE OF THE LINE. 


Diameter of wire... 3. 4. 4.5 5. 


г resistance....... 5. 2.8 2.21 1.7 
l inductivity...... 1.49:10: 1.43-103 1.58:103 1.56-10~ 
с capacity........ 11.00-10- 12.00-10-? 10.27-10-? 10.77:109 
g leakance рег kilo- 

meter......... 104 104 104 10-* 


Zo 'wave resistance'377.912 (— 18?|348.459 ( — 52177|394.11 ( — 3? 41'|387.13 (— 2? 49° 
17.43) 359 .389 —|.35) 346.98 — j |.57) 393.29 — j 25|.66) 386.65 - j 19 
j 116.93 32.175 .379 4 

а attenuation..... . |41.58:10-2(809277|41.8169:10-3 (849|40.748:10-%(859 |40.533-10-3 (86° 
.67) 68.90 49-10-413'.09) 12.120: |43’.76) 30.143: |36’.46) 16.918: 
+ j 410.018:10-5,10-*-F. j 416.06-|10-* + ј 403.66: |10-* + j 404.99- 


10-4 10-4 10-4 
Distance Total resistance of the line in ohms. 
kilometers 
3 ç 4¢ 4.5 $ 5$ 
1000 185.720 (—9? 7'.|11.768 (+ 409317|4,009.10(-31930”|1,024.03 ( —24? 
14) .01) .12) 00'.35) 
2000 182,160,009.504 |801,390 (- 812/81, 801.47 (— 58° 
(+ 0° 13'.47) 29’.86) 53'.55) 
30.0 1,665,351.216 11, 377.70(- 62° 


(— 86° 5’. 53) 32'.61) 


on the same poles as our other telephone circuits. The inductive 
effects affect the resistance of the wire. Currents are induced 
in the neighboring wires which dissipate the energy; it seems 
ultimately, as if the resistance of the one single wire would be 
doubled or tripled. Two-wire circuits do not possess this 
peculiarity, being free from outside induction. 

The one single wire has only half the resistance of the double 
wire circuits, but the change of the inductivity and capacity 


12. Télégraphie et Telephonie. Devaux-Charbonnel. La Lumiére 
Electrique, 1913, No. .6, pages 164—168. 
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counteracts this effect, the inductivity decreases and so it is 
again suitable for loading; the capacity increases, which makes 
some loading desirable again. When the capacity is balanced 
in the sense of the Heaviside formula, the attenuation of the 
single wire circuit is only half of that of the double wire circuit, 
using the same diameter of the wire. 

For the balanced five-millimeter double wire, (r = 1.7, 
р = 10-9 circuit В would be V1.7 X 10-5 = 1.30 x 10-3 
= 13 X 10-* instead of 16.91 (Table VI) at the unloaded circuit. 
Loading the five-millimeter diameter single-wire circuit, we 
could obtain an attenuation 


170 10^ P 
8 = vee x > aa = = 6.5 X 10-4 


The length of a 10,000-kilometer wire multiplied by this at- 
tenuation would give BL = 6.5. BL = 4 is the commercial 
limit of today of the telephone discourse; we reach this limit 
at 6100 kilometers. 

Of course, it is not permissible to carry conductors in the 
neighborhood of the Big Creek 150,000-volt transmission line, 
or other disturbing circuits. The future transcontinental tele- 
phone must be free from these disturbances. The insulation 
must be well maintained; we have much to do in this respect, 
because, strange to say, no telephone lines are measured with 
telephone frequency currents, least of all the insulation. 

It is very difficult, if not impossible today, to get a circuit 
over 2000 kilometers, without insulation faults. Measuring 
the transcontinental lines daily and with the telephone cur- 
rents, we shall be able to maintain the proper insulation after 
we have thrown out the existing latent faults, which are very 
numerous. We need, for long-distance international telephony, 
a much better organized service and better methods than are 
customary today. 

TELEPHONE RELAYS 


The considerable strength of the disturbing currents hinders 
the use at present of telephone relays. I have found that the 
disturbing effects over 1000 kilometers have already a greater 
intensity than the incoming current itself. By relaying these 
currents, the disturbing currents will become magnified and 
finally totally obliterate the speech currents. 
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Considering the problem from this point of view, I will dis- 
cuss only briefly the relays which might be successful in the 
future, especially on one-wire transcontinental telephony free 
from disturbances. | 

9. G. Brown's telephone relay is shown in Fig. 24. 

Brown uses a granular carbon microphone in a sealed capsule 
and connects this with the tongue of a very sensitive magnetic 
relay. 

Telephone-receiver microphone relays were tried by many 
inventors, but without success. Mr. Brown worked out the 
principle very carcfully and gained a good result. Mr. Brown 
has another system of high-frequency current relay, where the 
аіг-рар resistance between osmium and iridium surfaces is 
changed by the vibratory movements of a very fine relay tongue, 
the vibrations being caused by the high-frequency currents. 
The relays are not in use on commercial circuits. 

To avoid the inertia of the magnetic relay, inventors have 
tried to use the cathode ray action. Lieben constructed the 
first cathode ray relay; later he and his collaborator Reis relin- 
quished the pure cathodic ray action principle and formed the 
electron-relay. Lee de Forest patented his audion also. Both the 
Lieben-Reis relay and Lee de Forest audion work on the electron 
principle. The cathode (covered eventually with Wehnelt's 
alkali-earth metal salts) is heated by an electrical current; a 
metallic obstacle is placed in the way of the electrons which are 
thrown out from the cathode: (the bored-out plate of the Lieben- 
Reis construction, and the grid in de Forest's audion.) When 
we have no potential on the-plate or on the grid, the flow of the 
electrons is not changed. But it is possible to arrange the 
conditions in such a manner, that a minute change of the poten- 
tial causes a considerable increase of the electron current. Mag- 
nification of from 20 to 30 times can be produced in this way. 
Because there is no inertia present, and no movement of relay 
tongues or anything similar, the speech is not distorted. 

Their present application is very uncommon. It isquite cer- 
tain, that under favorable conditions of the telephone circuits a 
considerable distance can be reached; however, we need to insert 
the relay before reaching 1000 kilometers, and so for trans- 
continental speech more relays (three to four) are necessary. 

Telephone-relays will play an important role in the future of 
transcontinental and ocean telephony. We need today better 
circuits and fewer disturbing effects, which can be obtained only 
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through a careful investigation and research organization. 
Because these electron relays are not in common use yet, I will 
not go into details. 

I have explained in this paper the present situation and the 
hopes of the rapid cable telegraphy, and of the ocean and trans- 
continental telephony, and I presume that the prediction made 
in Professor Silvanus P. Thompson’s lecture in 1893 will soon 
become a reality, and thus the telephone communications across 
the Atlantic and the continents will be able to aid future gener- 
ations in avoiding misunderstandings. 
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DISCUSSION ON 'SuBMARINE CABLE Rapip TELEGRAPHY; OCEAN 
AND INTERCONTINENTAL TELEPHONY’ (BELA Gari), 
SAN Francisco, CaAL., SEPT. 17, 1915. 


Otto B. Blackwell (communicated after adjournment): 
Without attempting a complete criticism of Mr. Gati’s paper, 
I wish to comment on certain statements made in it, particularly 
those regarding telephony. 

“Only the shunted coil cable is suitable for ocean telephony 
its resistance being only 24,680 ohms at 4000 kilometers. The 
length of the South American and African connecting cable is 
less than 4000 kilometers, and so, on these cables ocean telephony 
is already possible; naturally only with the aid of the one fre- 
quency system." 

This interesting conclusion is drawn from Table IV. Let us 
consider the assumptions on which this tableis based. We find 
first, that the leakage is taken at one micromho and the capacity 
at 0.23 microfarad per kilometer. This gives a ratio g/c = 4.35. 
For a frequency of 1600 cycles, for which the table is computed, 
this is considerably better than would be realized in the best 
standard types of telephone cable insulated with a loose wrapping 
of very dry paper. I have seen no figures given on dielectrics 
for submarine use which approach this figure. It is moreover, 
inconsistent with the value assumed for comparison in computing 
Table 111 for Krarup cable. 

We find next that the shunt coils are assumed to have per 
kilometer an inductance of 0.04348 henry with a resistance of 
0.0189 ohm. This gives a ratio of R/L = 0.435. А coil having a 
ratio of R/L = 45 at 1600 cycles is considered a good coil for 
land lines While the shunt coils could economically be much 
more expensive than the coils for land lines in view of the value 
of the cable and the infrequent spacing, thev would be subject to 
severe mechanical limitations as they would need to be suitable 
for deep sca use. We must, therefore, consider the coil efficiency 
assumed as entirely unreasonable. 

Considering next the formula used, it should be noted that 
equation (8) does not take account of the loss in the loading 
coils. For a reasonable assumption as to coil efficiencv, this 
becomes very important. 

To indicate the effect that these changes in assumptions 
and formula would have, I have had computed the attenuation 
constant and ''totalresistanceof cablein ohms" for 4000 kilometers 
assuming the cable to have the same capacity and resistance as 
used in computing Table IV but assuming a ratio of g/c — 14.5 
which is that assumed by Mr. Саи for the Krarup cable (this 
however being better than realized in practise), and a ratio of 
К/І, of 45. Оп this basis В = 0.0035 70.0039 and the 
"total resistance of cable" for 4000 kilometers is 154,000,000. 
This latter figure is to be compared to the value of 24,680 com- 
puted in Table IV for the same distance. 
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Assuming, however, for argument that it were possible to 
realize a cable having at the assumed frequency the constants 
stated in the paper, there is still the difficulty that the frequencv 
assumed is only about 1600 cycles. As noted in the paper the 
carrier frequencies suggested for this purpose by Squier and 
others are very much higher than this value and would be sub- 
ject to very much larger dielectric and coil Josses and, therefore 
to very much larger attenuations. 

In addition, but apart from the above, there still remains 
a controlling reason why a shunt loaded cable of this type would 
not be effective for long distance telephony. .The paper states 
the cable would be used “naturally only with the aid of the one 
frequency system." А carrier current modulated in amplitude 
in accordance with the variations in a telephone current, is how- 
ever, not a single frequency system at all. It involves a satis- 
factory transmission of a range of frequencies, of the same order 
of magnitude as is involved in the ordinary telephone transmis- 
sion, 7.6., about 2000 cycles ог more. We must, therefore, 
either for carrier currents or without them consider the atten- 
uation of the cable not at one frequency but at a range of fre- 
quencies. It is exactly in connection with this matter of a range 
of frequencies that shunt loading is inefficient. For example, 
taking the assumptions of the paper for the shunt loaded cable 
as used in computing Table IV. we find at 1600 cycles an atten- 
uation constant of about 0.0011 and at one-half this frequency 
or 800 cycles an attenuation constant of about 0.05; that is, 
the attenuation at 800 cycles 1s over 40 times as large as at 1600 
cycles. 

We must conclude, therefore, that South America and Africa 
are still considerably farther apart telephonically as far as cable 
circuits are concerned than Mr. Gati’s computations led him 
to believe. 

The above discussion, except for the last factor mentioned 
(frequency range) applies also, of course, to the conclusions 
drawn as to the use of the shunt loading for ocean telegraphy. 

Without entering into a detailed discussion of the character- 
istics of shunt versus series loading, the following facts will give 
a general idea of their relative characteristics. 

1. For currents of a given single frequency, the reduction in 
transmission losses which can be obtained by loading a circuit 
with coils of a given efficiency is the same, whether the loading 
be series loading, shunt loading, or a combination of the two. 
The efficiency of a coil for this purpose is measured by the ratio 
of its effective inductance to its effective resistance. 

2. For telephony, series loading has a controlling advantage 
over shunt loading, in that it provides a circuit having transmis- 
sion losses which are approximately the same over a wide range 
of frequencies. This range of frequencies can readily be made 
broad enough to include all frequencies important in telephone 
transmission. The effect of shunt loading varies greatly with 
the frequency, making it undesirable for telephone use. 
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3. For single-frequency currents, shunt loading has the advan- 
tage, under some conditions, of permitting a greater distance 
between loading coils than with series loading. For this reason 
it might be preferable in cases in which it was desired to trans- 
mit a single frequency only. 

In the last part of his paper, the author discusses the question 
of increasing the range of telephone transmission on land. In 
this connection, it should be appreciated that the commercial 
application of any particular means for increasing the range of 
telephone transmission involves a great many difficulties to Fe 
overcome, asidefrom those involved in the particular means itself. 
These difficulties arise from the complicated nature of the service 
given by a commercial telephone system. For example, an in- 
crease in the output of the transmitter or in the efficiency of the 
receiver increases the magnitude of the interference effects 
between different telephone circuits which, from the nature of the 
telephone system, must be in very close phvsical relation to 
each other. Because of the high frequency of the telephone 
currents, the tendency for such inductive effects between the 
telephone circuits is large. In addition, an increase in the effi- 
ciency of receiving apparatus tends to increase the volume of 
sound produced by the inductive effects of power circuits and 
other sources of inductive effects to which the telephone circuits 
are exposed. Moreover, changes which affect the telephone toll 
lines can be made only after a consideration of their effect on 
the superposition of the telephone and telegraph circuits on the 
same wires, necessary in order to obtain an economical use of 
the conductors. These remarks are made to emphasize the fact 
that extending the range of telephone service, or any other im- 
provement of telephone service on a commercial system, cannot 
be brought about Бу a single change in circuits or apparatus, 
but necessitates the application of many modifications in differ- 
ent elements of the system and the consideration of the ways in 
which these changes react upon each other and upon the system 
as a whole. 

In his discussion of means for increasing the range of trans- 
mission over land, the author brings forward the proposition 
of using single-wire circuits with ground return, pointing out, 
however, certain disadvantages. Under the conditions in this 
country, single-wire circuits cannot, of course, be seriously con- 
sidered for toll lines, considering the large number of power 
circuits and other sources of induction to which the telephone lines 
are exposed and considering the large number of telephone circuits 
which must be run on a singlelead. In this connection, however, 
the paper appears to make the mistake of supposing that with a 
single line and ground return the leakage will be less since ''the 
50 per cent of the leakance places and leakages are avoided." 
It is evident, however, that the single wire with ground return 
has more leakage than a two-wire circuit since іп the two-wire, at 
any crossarm, the leakages of the two insulators are in series, 
not in parallel, as far as the telephone circuit 15 concerned. 
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I note a number of mistakes in computation in the tables. 
With the assumption made in the paper for a Krarup cable we 


obtain a value of Zo = 109 /0°55’ instead of the value given. 
This reduces all the values in Table III by about a factor 3. 
It is not evident for what conditions the assumptions as to / and 
c in Table VI are made; they appear to vary inconsistently 
with size of wire. Also, the angle of Zo for the 5-ohm wire and 
the real component of м for the 1.7-ohm wire appear to be in 
error. 
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DISCUSSION ON “REPORT BY THE JOINT COMMITTEE ON IN- 
DUCTIVE INTERFERENCE,’ SAN FRANCISCO, CaL., SEPT. 17, 
1915. 


PROGRESS OF THE INVESTIGATION OF INDUCTIVE INTERFERENCE 
BY THE JOINT COMMITTEE ON INDUCTIVE INTERFERENCE 


Since the presentation of our report at the Spokane conven- 
tion a year ago, the principal experimental work has been con- 
ducted at San Fernando, about twenty miles north of Los 
Angeles. Here the committee had completely at its disposal, 
for several months, a thirty-seven mile power circuit and private 
telephone circuit of the Pacific Light and Power Corporation, 
also several banks of transformers, loaned by the same corpora- 
tion. These facilities, in addition to the regular equipment of 
instrument transformers and portable field laboratory, made it 
possible to conduct extensive tests along various lines. The 
chief points investigated will be briefly mentioned. 

The unbalances to ground of a power circuit isolated from ground. 
This study was undertaken with reference to the residual voltage 
caused by such unbalances and the effectiveness of transposi- 
tions as a means of balancing the system. The conductors of 
the circuit used for the experiments are spaced five feet apart 
in a vertical plane. Tests were made under three conditions 
of the power circuit as regards transpositions; first, no trans- 
positions; second, two transpositions dividing the line into three 
equal sections, or one barrel; and third, five transpositions divid- 
ing the line into six equal sections, or two barrels. Under each 
condition, tests were made consisting, in part, of residual voltage 
measurements with the line energized at approximately 28 kv. 
between wires, by a bank of transformers isolated from ground; 
and, in part, of measurements of capacitance and conductance 
unbalances to ground of pairs of conductors at frequencies 
ranging up to about 1000 cycles per sec. The influences of 
connected apparatus and of leakage under wet weather condi- 
tions were considered. Аз might be expected, the results of the 
residual voltage measurements at the fundamental frequency 
(50 cycles) showed no difference in the effectiveness of two over 
one barrel for this length of line. In the absence of a source of 
three-phase energy for frequencies ranging from 200 to 1200 
cycles it was necessary to resort to an indirect means of deter- 
mining the residual voltage at these frequencies. Measurements 
of the unbalances between pairs of conductors, supplemented 
by measurements of the total admittance to ground of different 
combinations of conductors, afford means of computing the 
residual voltage. The results of these tests at high frequencies 
showed a marked difference in the effectiveness of the one and 
two barrel systems; two barrels being, of course, better than one 
with the advantage increasing at the higher frequencies. It is 
interesting to note in this connection that the non-transposed 
condition of the line gave better balance at the highest fre- 
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quencies than at the lowest. A point was reached when the 
gradual decrease of the unbalance with no transpositions and the 
rapid increase of unbalance with a single barrel resulted in a 
worse unbalance for the single barrel than for no transpositions. 
The question naturally arises in the minds of some, as to the 
reason for tests at such high frequencies where the fundamental 
operating frequency is only 50 or 60 cycles per sec. It has been 
repeatedly stated and shown that the harmonics rather than 
the fundamental frequency components are the basic cause of 
disturbances in parallel telephone circuits. The practical goal 
of all this work is the determination of reasonable requirements 
of transpositions in power circuits isolated from ground as a 
means of obtaining effective electrostatic balance and thereby 
preventing harmful residual voltage. 

Parallel with the experimental work, a theoretical study of the 
unbalances characteristic of different circuit configurations was 
carried out. Consideration was also given to the equivalent 
unbalances of a line at high frequencies. 

The relationship of triple harmonic residuals to the magnetic 
density in grounded star connected transformers. This study 
included tests with both delta-star and star-star connected 
transformers. Since the reaction of the line is a factor in deter- 
mining the residuals introduced by a given bank of transformers 
the investigation included tests of the influence of different line 
conditions. 

The mavnitude of triple harmonic residuals as affected by trans- 
former connections. The comparisons were made at approxi- 
mately constant magnetic density. The connections considered 
included star-star, delta-star, delta-interconnected-star, star- 
interconnected-star, and the effect of an auxiliary bank of delta- 
star or delta-interconnected-star transformers so connected as to 
act as a shunt to the line for the triple harmonic residuals intro- 
duced by the main transformers. 

Induction between the power and telephone circuits. The close 
and uniform association of the two circuits, the two being carried 
on the same poles, afforded an unusual opportunity for an experi- 
mental determination of the coefficients of induction and a 
comparison with computed results, and for testing the effective- 
ness of transpositions in both the power and telephone circuits 
as means of reducing inductive interference. 

Tests of induction at the fundamental operating frequency 
of the system were made by energizing the power circuit through 
transformers under conditions favoring 1n turn the predominant 
effect of: (а) balanced voltages, (b) balanced currents, (с) re- 
sidual voltages, and (d) residual currents. The corresponding 
induction in the telephone circuit was measured simultaneously 
with the current and voltages of the power circuit. As the 
induction from the balanced components of voltage and current 
is dependent upon the transpositions in the power circuit, these 
tests were carried out under the three previously mentioned 
conditions of power circuit as regards transpositions. 
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The effectiveness of transpositions in the telephone circuit as 
a means of reducing induction arising from the several compon- 
ents of power circuit voltages and currents, was tested on a short 
section of the line which contained no power circuit transposi- 
tions. 

In a short section of the '' parallel," with both power and tele- 
phone circuits non-transposed, an extensive series of measure- 
ments of induction was made using many combinations of con- 
ductors and methods of energizing the power conductors. The 
effects of shielding were studied to a limited extent. 

With a single-phase source of energy at high frequencies 
(Vreeland sine wave oscillator) measurements were made of the 
coefficients of induction corresponding to harmonic residuals of 
high frequencies, and the effect of telephone transpositions, as a 
means of minimizing induction from such sources, was studied. 
The lack of a three-phase source of energy at high frequencies 
prevented the doing of any experimental work to determine the 
effectiveness of power circuit barrels of different lengths gn the 
induction from the higher harmonics of balanced currents and 
voltages. 

The computed coefficients of induction were in very close 
agreement with those experimentally determined. As a basis for 
the computations of induction from residual current it was 
necessary to determine experimentally the depth of the equiva- 
lent locus of earthcurrents. In general, the study of induction 
and of the effectiveness of power and telephone circuit trans- 
positions, while not being as complete as might be desired, owing 
to the lack of some apparatus and the fact that only one tele- 
phone circuit was considered, has given results of considerable 
value. 

The effect of a ground on one phase of a normally isolated 
system in producing abnormal residual voltages and currents 
was studied both experimentally and theoretically with close 
agreement in the results. Under the abnormal conditions of a 
ground on a power circuit it is, of course, the resulting residual 
currents and voltages which cause the greatest damage to parallel 
communication circuits. 

Observations of the residuals of the 15-kv. network (Pacific 
Light and Power Corporation) which supplied the committee’s 
temporary substation and field laboratory, were studied under 
two conditions of operation of the power system. 

In addition to the San Fernando work there has been some 
work done on a study of the residuals under operating conditions 
at several points on grounded neutral networks. The object of 
these tests was to obtain information as to the magnitude of 
residuals to be expected under different typical conditions of 
operation so as to afford a basis for future recommendations as 
to the limitations of residuals of this type of system. 

During the past year a considerable amount of work has been 
done on several problems by the telephone companies at the 
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request of the joint committee. The American Telephone and 
Telegraph Company has conducted extensive tests to determine 
the detrimental effect, on the intelligibility of conversation, of 
extraneous currents of different frequencies in a telephone re- 
ceiver. A report of the results obtained for single frequencies 
has been submitted to the committee and work is now under way 
with reference to the effect of multiple-frequency currents of 
different combinations. The important bearing of this work was 
indicated in the discussion submitted by this committee, at the 
Deer Park convention, on the subject of irregular wave-forms. 

Subsequent to the issuance of our report last year, the matter 
of the redesign of its standard telephone transposition system 
was undertaken by the American Telephone and Telegraph Com- 
pany, in order to facilitate compliance with the committee’s 
recommendations in regard to transpositions within the limits 
of parallels. Тһе present standard system of telephone trans- 
positions affords very limited opportunities for coordination with 
powerecircuit barrels of different lengths, to make the power and 
telephone circuits mutually non-inductive. For this reason, 
the redesign of the telephone transposition system to permit of 
more flexible arrangements in combination with power circuit 
barrels was made necessary. This modification of the telephone 
transposition system applics both to the standard sections and 
to the short length sections. А large amount of work is involved 
which has not as yet been entirely completed. 

At the request of the joint committee, the Pacific Telephone 
and Telegraph Company has submitted a report dealing with the 
development of balance of telephone circuits. This report is the 
result of an investigation of the methods and measures employed 
by the telephone companies to obtain good electrical balance 
of their circuits and to protect them against inductive interference 
from other telephone circuits (cross-talk) and from foreign 
sources. The report considers the subject from the conditions 
presented by the earliest experience of the telephone companies 
to those of the present day. This report was desired as a basis 
for the consideration of the subject by the committee. 

The committee has recently been giving careful attention to 
the matter of future work. There appears to be no good reason 
for deviation at this time from the general program as laid down 
in the committee's report published last year. It is expected, 
therefore, that the future work will continue, as has the work 
during the past year, along the general lines suggested by that 
program. The detailed plans for the conduct of this work have, 
however, been the subject of much discussion. The facility with 
which the work at San Fernando could be carried out with both 
power and telephone lines completely at the disposal of the 
committee at all times, suggested the possibility of test lines 
constructed primarily for experimental purposes. Were neces- 
sary funds available, tests of great value could be of course carried 
out under such conditions. After carefully weighing all ques- 
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tions involved, it was decided that the information desired could 
be obtained most advantageously by a study carried out under 
practical conditions. In any event the committee could not, in 
justice to itself, properly call its work complete without actually 
applying in several cases the remedial measures which it proposes 
and noting the difficulties and limitations imposed bv practical 
conditions. 

The problem offered bv anv case of parallelism between power 
and communication circuits 1s capable of subdivision into two 
main parts. "These are, first, the matters of line configuration 
and coordinated transposition systems to render the power and 
communication circuits as nearly as practicable mutually non- 
inductive, and second, the control of residuals and their restric- 
tion to frequencies and magnitudes which do not cause material 
interference either to grounded telegraph circuits or to properly 
transposed and balanced metallic telephone circuits. · Normal 
operating conditions on the power svstem are assumed. 

With reference to the first subdivision, the problem is identical 
for both the isolated and the grounded neutral types of power 
system. The second, control of residuals, differs entirely with 
respect to the two types of svstems. For the isolated svstem the 
principle is relatively simple. Transposition of the circuit in- 
volved in the parallel, throughout its entire length, so as to ob- 
tain good electrostatic balance offers the most practical way of 
accomplishing the result desired. Assuming a uniform configura- 
tion throughout the line, the transpositions for this purpose must 
be so located that each conductor of the circuit occupies all of 
the conductor positions for equal distances. In other words, 
they must be equally ‘‘ exposed " to the earth. In addition, 
the transpositions must be frequent enough so that their balan- 
cing effect 1s not rendered ineffective by the attenuation and phase 
changes which occur along the circuit at frequencies producing 
harmful interference to the communication circuits. With 
reference to grounded neutral systems, the control of residuals 
presents a more complex problem, especially on existing systems. 
Its solution has engaged the attention of the committees in 
large measure from the outset of the investigation and will 
undoubtedly continue to do so in the future, as this seems one 
of the main outstanding problems. The residuals of grounded 
neutral systems characteristically contain the third harmonic 
and its odd multiples, together with some fundamental and other 
harmonic components due to unbalanced load conditions. The 
solution of this problem, therefore, involves a very careful study 
of transformer connections, maynetic density, the reaction of 
lines upon the triple harmonics introduced by transformers, and 
the interaction of the different banks of grounded star-connected 
transformers throughout a system. The practical solution of a 
question of this kind requires tests of typical grounded neutral 
systems under actual operating conditions. ‘Tests such as were 
conducted at San Fernando, under the relatively simple condi- 
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tions where the residuals introduced by a single bank of trans- 
formers were studied, afford, however, a good foundation for the 
study of the more complicated cases to be encountered in prac- 
tise. 

To carry out the plans just discussed, a tentative program, 
now under consideration, includes the investigation of one parallel 
involving the isolated type of power system and several parallels 
involving the grounded neutral type of power system. It is felt 
that the study of an isolated power circuit, as conducted at San 
Fernando, supplemented by one other investigation involving 
this type of power system, will afford the committee all the 
information necessary for it to establish, on a firm basis of scienti- 
fic fact, the requirements for transpositions to give good electro- 
static balance on power circuits isolated from ground, thereby 
preventing residuals of harmful magnitude. The complex condi- 
tions encountered on grounded neutral systems make it inadvis- 
able that general conclusions be drawn from an investigation 
of a single case. 

It was said above that а theoretical study has been made of 
the effect of power-circuit configuration on the electrostatic 
balance of the circuit. It is proposed also to study the effect 
of circuit configuration on the induction between power and 
communication circuits. Somework along this line has already 
been done, especially with reference to possible alterations in 
configuration of telephone phantom circuits. In general, if it 
is possible to make power and telephone circuits mutually non- 
inductive, to a satisfactory degree, by a reasonable number of 
transpositions installed for this purpose, it is not expected that 
the question of configuration for either class of circuit will 
become of controlling importance. Configuration of both classes 
of circuits will be considerably influenced by other reasons; 
economical methods of construction for bothlines. Other things 
being equal, it is very desirable that circuit configurations be 
such that the coefficients of induction between non-transposed 
sections of lines shall be as small as possible. 

A study of the variation with frequency of the effectiveness 
of transpositions in both power and telephone circuits has been 
suggested. Under practical conditions there are, however, 
many other factors, such as length of parallel, large number of 
telephone circuits involved and points of discontinuity within 
the limits of the parallel, which enter into the problem of de- 
termining the proper number of transpositions in both types 
of circuits. These factors are such as to enforce arbitrary 
and somewhat inflexible limits, so that this matter of frequency 
is not the determining factor in setting a limit for the number 
of transpositions required to obtain mutually non-inductive 
conditions. The effectiveness of transpositions at high fre- 
quencies was one of the chief questions proposed for experimental 
investigation on test lines. Such an investigation would be of 
undoubted scientific interest, but the practical bearing of the 
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subject does not seem to warrant the expense involved, especially 
as it is expected that the results can be obtained more economi- 
cally by theoretical study. 

Upon completion of the work which has just been discussed, 
the committee expects to draft a supplementary report to be 
presented to the Railroad Commission of the State of Cali- 
fornia, giving in detail the conclusions derived from its investi- 
gation from the date of its first report, and such recommenda- 
tions as it feels necessary, to make the rules recommended in 
the former report more complete and explicit than was possible 
at the time the earlier report was rendered. 

During the past year $7200.00 have been raised by contri- 
butions of the power and communication interests. Previous 
to this, $9400.00 had been raised by a similar contribution made 
shortly after the formation of the committee. It should be 
noted in this connection that this amount of money represents 
only a small portion of the total expended on the investigation. 
Both the power and communication interests have in addition 
to the above, contributed heavily in the time of their employees 
and in apparatus placed at the disposal of the committee. This 
has been true particularly of the telephone companies. The 
Railroad Commission of California has also contributed finan- 
cially, and the railroads of the state have contributed through 
the provision of free transportation for all committee members, 
employees, and freight. From the outset, the investigation 
has had the support of communication interests with more than 
statewide affiliations. On the other hand, upon the power 
interests of California has fallen almost the entire burden of 
meeting the power interests’ share of the expense. Of late there 
has been considerable discussion among the California power 
interests with reference to obtaining the financial support of 
the similar interests throughout the country. This subject is 
undoubtedly of far more than local importance and it is to the 
interest of all parties that the investigation thus begun be brought 
to a state of reasonable completeness. The organization and 
equipment of the committee and the unrivaled field for in- 
vestigation offered by the conditions in California render it 
desirable that the work be prosecuted to a conclusion in this 
State. It is the hope of the Joint Committee on Inductive 
Interference to bring its study, which involves the mutual 
relationship of the two largest subdivisions of electrical in- 
_dustry, abreast of the present state of development in each of 
the two arts involved, electrical energy supply and electrical 
communication. Beyond this point we can not reasonably go; 
further progress will occur naturally with the evolution of the 
two arts. We believe that this result can be realized in such 
а manner as to leave both unfettered in their development. 
This, as we undoubtedly all agree, broad-minded public policy 
will demand. 
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A. J. Bowie, Jr.: I am very much interested in the effect 
of high-frequency oscillation on telephone lines. It is a well 
known fact that the higher the frequency the worse would be 
the inductive effect upon the lines, and it is highly desirable 
that any effort it is possible to make should be made to keep 
away from the effect of high frequency, no matter what it comes 
from. There appeared some time ago in the Electrotechnische 
Zeitschrift some articles by Doctor W. Linke, these were in the 
issues of July 2nd and July 9th, 1914. He discussed transient 
phenomena. Не had made a general study of these phenomena 
from many points of view with different phases, kinds of circuits, 
conditions and kinds of switch apparatus; and the result of 
this is published in the two issues referred to. In particular 
he discusses the effect of different types of switches, and arcs 
found in the different types of switches, and the voltage varia- 


Fic. 1 


tion, particularly with reference to the creation of harmonics 
in their own circuits. He has made tests of both oil switches, 
air switches without horns, and air switches with horns. His 
conclusions are that the oil switch causes the most serious 
harmonics, but the air switch without horns was gentler in its 
action, and that the air switch with horns was ideal in its action 
in suppressing the harmonic and gradually reducing the current 
before the point of final break. 

Among others he made a test on a 10,000-kw. generator, 
which was short-circuited by a horn-break air switch. The 
generator was brought up to normal voltage before short- 
circuiting. The phenomenon of opening is shown by the 
oscilograms. The voltage curve does not show a single sharp 
peak or quick rise, even with the rising of the arc on the horn, 
and likewise with the gradual increase of resistance the voltage 
rises from the moment of short-circuiting slowing to the normal 
height, while the current changes to zero. This is shown in 
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Fig. 1. Fig. 2 shows the corresponding test made with the 
‘oil-break switch. 

There has been a certain amount of misunderstanding of 
the action of arcs in air, which I think is being gradually 
straightened out as further experiments throw more light on 
the subject. At first it was supposed that the arcs which 
occurred in air caused destructive rises of voltages on their 
own circuits. It has been pretty well disclosed by many tests 
which have been made, among them some made by W. P. 
Hammond, which appeared about a year ago in the General 
Electric Review, and showed definitely, that the rise of voltage 
which occurred from opening the horn type of switch was less 
than that which occurred in opening the air type of switch. 
Having disproven any material rise of voltage occurred on 
their own circuit, they were finally confronted with the fact 
that the arc may affect the neighboring circuit. 

There are only three cases in which a rise of voltage can 
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occur оп the power circuit which will affect the telephone 
circuit. The one is from a natural rise, from the opening of 
the switch; the second is from harmonics; and the third is from 
the unbalanced condition which will result from one phase 
opening in advance of the other phases. Wecannot say de- 
finitely, either with an oil switch or an air switch, that all three 
phases open at the same time, in fact, it is doubtful whether 
they do; but no definite data have been brought forward on this 
subject one way or another. It is a matter which should be 
investigated further before any rules or regulations are passed 
on the subject. 

John B. Fisken: There are some rules that are a little hard 
on the power company, possibly because they are not under- 
stood. I have been for about a year trying to find out what 
is meant by a “‘parallelism.’’ Rule No. 1 reads that ''reason- 
able effort shall be made to avoid new parallelisms." I think 
all power companies try to do that. We are told to avoid 
parallelisms, but are not told what a parallelism is. What I 
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want to know is, when a power line and a telephone line are 
running in a parallel direction, what is the distance between 
them and the length to constitute a parallelism? 

On this question of air-break switches versus oil-break switches, 
we have in some of our lines occasion to use air-break switches. 
Some two or three years ago we had oscillograms taken on these 
lines. As I remember, the higher frequencies were not present 
to as great an extent with the air-break switches as they were 
with the oil switches. We have two lines which we have fought 
with for some time, and in connection with them I want to 
ask Mr. Babcock if the committee has made any investigation 
of the effect of killing the charging current on a steel tower 
line. My reason for asking that, is this—something like nine 
or ten years ago we built two lines, 60,000-volt lines, 60 cycles, 
that paralleled main telephone lines. We operated them many 
years without any trouble. What is technically known as 
"bats" had not put in an appearance. A few years ago the 
bats began to get on the scene, and it puzzled us to know where 
they came from, as the method of operation had not been 
changed in the slightest degree. We found that in taking the 
power off the line, there was no result, but when we came to 
“kill” the line, breaking the charging current, there was a result. 

Now, the connection between this line and the steel tower 
line is this—several years ago, in order to get rid of the burning 
of our pole tops, we grounded the pins on both of these lines. 
The effect is the same on either of them. It has occurred to 
me since that possibly the ill effects that we get from these 
lines may be due to the discharge of the condensers—there are 
over 2000 insulators on each line, which constitute condensers, 
and I have thought that possibly the rush to ground through 
the ground wires might cause this trouble. We have solved 
that problem in a measure by doing our switching on the low- 
tension side. That in many cases is not a practicable proposi- 
tion. There are one or two questions which I think will have 
to be referred to the manufacturers, the requirements as to 
wave form, etc., of generators, and the transformer require- 
ments. 

J. E. Woodbridge: I can answer Mr. Fisken’s question 
about the so-called “bats” probably by a description of the 
appearance of the same trouble in this territory. There have 
been reported to the various power companies around San 
Francisco some very severe bats that in some cases afíec.ed 
telephone operators to such an extent that it drew blood from 
their ears, etc. These troubles were investigated and it was 
found that they synchronized with the killing of certain 100,000- 
volt power circuits by the opening of switches. It was found 
that the three individual single-pole oil switches, in the three 
phases of the 100,000-volt line, did not open at exactly the same 
instant. They were operated by three independent air cylin- 
ders, that is, they were not mechanically connected to open 
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at the same instant. It was partially on account of that dif- 
ficulty that the ruling was recommended to the railroad com- 
mission to provide for mechanical connection between such 
switches. That slight difference in the time of operation of 
the three phases is a small measure of what is to be found in 
the operation of air-break switches. These air-break switches, 
referring now to the article by Mr. Hammond, required in 
some cases several seconds, that is, several hundred cycles, 
for the breaking of the circuit, where oil switches require, as 
a rule, a fraction of a cycle, and probably at the most from one 
to two cycles. The three arcs drawn off in air do not break 
simultaneously, as has been observed visually; and the break- 
ing of one arc ahead of the other two, or two ahead of the other 
one, leaves full voltage supply to one of two conductors, with 
the other conductor or phase open-circuited. That gives the 
same action as the slight difference in the operation of the three 
oil switches just mentioned, only, presumably to a much greater 
degree. 

J. Р. Jollyman: Our study of this matter of inductive 
interference has pointed out to those of us who have been 
interested primarily from the power standpoint, one thing that 
is interesting and very encouraging, that the things which do 
the most to cause trouble with the parallel communication 
circuits are not essential to the operation of the power circuits. 
It is the little odds and ends of things that creep into the power 
circuits and have nothing to do with the actual business of 
transmitting power, that cause most of the trouble for the 
parallel communication circuits. With this point in view, it 
seems that the power companv should reasonably be expected 
to do what it can to get rid of the things that are not essential 
to itself but which cause a great deal of trouble to other people. 

Fortunately the desirable frequency for transmission of 
power represents a frequency very materially below the average 
frequency of voice currents. The power currents of normal 
frequency, which, of course, are the useful currents for the 
transmission of energy, where they do set up induction, set 
up an induction which is not as troublesome in telephone lines, 
at least, as the induction from the higher frequency harmonics 
which creep into a power system at times. With the exception 
of a few instances, I believe that these harmonics are of no 
particular importance to the power people. Тһеу do not serve 
any particularly useful purpose, nor are they usually of sufficient 
magnitude to be particularly noticeable to power people. In 
some cases, however, they are very noticeable to the parallel 
communication interests, and are a great deal more effective 
in causing trouble than 1s the primary or fundamental frequency. 

The reduction of the harmonics and of their effect 15, with 
respect to the telephone lines, at least, the principal problem 
before the committee at the present time; in other words, the 
problem is to control those frequencies in the power system, 
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which are not essential to the operation of the power system, 
but which are very disturbing to their neighbors. In the case 
of the telegraph lines, the lower frequencies are more trouble- 
some than in the case of the telephone lines. Telegraph lines 
fortunately, are not as sensitive as the telephone lines, and the 
operation of parallel circuits is not so difficult. Of course, 
the power men know thc fact, that transformer magnetizing 
currents do contain a certain amount of harmonics higher than 
the fundamental. It is possible in a new system to design the 
transformer connections so that the effects of these harmonics 
will be very largely eliminated. Some of the existing systems 
have many transformer connections in which the third harmonic 
component of the transformer magnetizing current is not taken 
care of within the bank itself. An important problem before 
the committee at the present time is to learn how to take care 
of this locally. It seems that this can be accomplished. 

A matter of very great concern at the present time to all of 
the interests involved is to find out, if we can, the most prac- 
ticable forms of line construction, transformer installation, etc., 
which will be preferable from a non-interference standpoint. 
А considerable option, especially on the part of the power 
company, exists in the form of the arrangement of conductors 
on à supporting structure, without any material difference of 
cost, or with very little difference in cost. Аз was pointed 
out in the discussion presented by Mr. Babcock, the most 
important problem before the committee at the present day 
is to find how the circuits may be built to give the least in- 
herent mutual interference. 

P. M. Downing: The report of the Inductive Interference 
Committee has been criticized because it is indefinite, and does 
not define what constitutes a parallel or a parallelism. 

As a member of that committee I do not hesitate to say that 
neither the power nor the telephone people were able to de- 
termine a proper definition of the term. 

In view of our knowledge of the subject, neither side was 
disposed to make any hard and fast rule, fixing the separation 
between power and telephone lines. Nor are we prepared 
even yet to say just how great the zone of interference is under 
every condition of voltage, loading, configuration, etc. In 
other words, there are so many elements that must be taken 
into consideration, that a still further study of the subject must 
be made before a better definition can be given. The further 
investigations of the committee may enable them better to 
define the term, and they may not. 

J. B. Fisken: As I understood Mr. Woodbridge in answer to 
my question. his solution of the difficulty was that the three 
poles of the switch did not break at exactly the same moment. I 
want to assume the case that they break together as nearly as 
it is possible to make them break. In this particular case I would 
state that we have an expert switch man, who goes over our 
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switches all the time and adjusts them, so that as near as it is 
possible for any human being to make them, the three poles of 
the switches break at the same time. Assuming that the three 
poles break at the same time, then does the fact that the pins 
are grounded and the insulators act as condensers cause the 
interference when the charging current is broken? 

E. E. F. Creighton: I think it is impossible to answer Mr. 
Fisken’s question offhand, as so much depends upon conditions. 
The capacitance of an ordinary suspension type disk is approxi- 
mately 34  micro-farads, in other words, 34 times ten to 
the minus twelfth power. А calculation can, therefore, be 
made which will give the total current which would flow through 
the insulator to the ground. The capacitance of a string of 
suspension disks is equal to only a small fraction of the ca- 
pacitance of the line wire between towers. I should suspect the 
trouble was due to the accidental arc-over on the line at the 
time of opening the switch, or to an unbalanced electrostatic 
condition of the three phases during switching. 

J. E. Woodbridge: As I understand the two conditions Mr. 
Fisken describes, one 1s the condition of the neutral between 
the pins and the other 1$ the resistance of the wood pole between 
the pins and the ground. We made some computations at 
one time of the amount of line capacitance which is contained 
in the insulators themselves, which in the case we had in mind 
was a string of suspension insulators. We tried to determine 
what proportion of the total line capacitance was made up of 
the capacitance between the caps and eyes of the suspension 
insulators, and we found that this capacitance was a very 
negligible part of the total, I believe a fraction of one per cent. 
The capacitance of pin insulators would be some comparative 
figure, so that I do not think that with the removal of the series 
resistance of the wood pole, this very small fraction of the 
capacitance would have any effect whatever on the coefficient 
of induction between the transmission line and the telephone 
line. 

A. H. Babcock: Your attention is called to the fundamental 
requirements, not of any. particular provision of the rules, but 
of the rules in general, namely: any switch, regardless of its 
type, its construction or method of its operation, that causes 
disturbances in the communication circuits, by those very 
disturbances renders itself objectionable, and any such switch 
that does not cause such disturbances 15 not objectionable. 
If only that point of view can go home, much of the present 
unfortunate misunderstanding will be more easily removed. 
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OVERHEAD ELECTROLYSIS AND PORCELAIN 
STRAIN INSULATORS 


BY S. L. FOSTER 


ABSTRACT OF PAPER 


There is a slight leakage of current from trolley wires to earth 
through insulated supports on all electrical overhead construc- 
tion, which if not checked permits a flow of current which gives 
rise to electrical separation of water into oxygen and hydrogen. 
The oxygen liberated acts vigorously upon the adjacent metal 
parts, whichin time become badly corroded, This electrolytic 
action also seems to remove the galvanizing from live metal 
parts before attacking the iron. A partial remedy for this 
rusting of live galvanized wire is painting. 

This electrolytic effect is also seen to take place over strain 
insulators where the creepage distance is insufficient. This 
indicates that a creepage distance proportional to the conditions 
met must be secured to stop the flow of current around the out- 
side of the insulators. The author concludes that, under fog 
conditions, the insulator surface exposed for creepage is in- 
sufficient in our present standard devices. 

Another form of overhead electrolytic action noticed in 
electric railway work is caused by use of dissimilar metals in con- 
tact. Sulphuric acid and other fumes in the air, and ozone froma 
nearby ocean, are supposed to be the electrolytes that set up a 
local battery action at these points of contact: The logical 
remedy for this trouble is to use similar metal in contact. 
The paper then describes the troubles encountered in San 
Francisco due to these causes and the remedies which have 
been applied. 


N ELECTRIC railway construction in damp climates, and 
more or less in all climates, there is a slight leakage of current 
from the trolley wire to the earth through the insulated supports. 
This flow of current if unchecked produces the same results as 
usually follow the electrolytic separation of water into oxygen 
and hydrogen. Oxygen is liberated at the positive end of the 
insulating device or the end nearest the trolley wire and attacks 
the metal immediately adjacent to the insulation. In the case 
of galvanized iron the zinc covering or galvanizing is soon re- 
moved and the iron is acted upon vigorously by the oxygen. 
This effect is seen on the bolt or stud that fastens the trolley 
ear to the trolley hanger. The threaded lower end will be found 
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badly corroded, even though it had been smeared with thick 
oil on installation, while the rest of the bolt is less rusted. The 
explanation seems to be that a leaking current in passing from 
the exposed part of the bolt around the outside of the insulation 
to the metal body, by which the span wire is attached to the 
trolley wire, electrolytically disassociates the oxygen and hydro- 
gen of the moisture present, the oxygen appearing at the positive 
pole and at once attacking the iron stud. 

The electrolytic action is also seen in the film of green copper 
salt that spreads from the head of the brass ear over the lower 
surface of the cone to the iron hanger in cap and cone construc- 
tion where exposed for long periods to moisture or salt spray, 
practically destroying its value as an insulator. 

Iron oxide or rust, as it is usually called, occupies 2.2 times 
as much space as the iron from which it was formed and this 
continuous growth exerts a powerful lifting or heaving effect 
on the insulation above it. The progressive oxidation of iron 
results, in the case of the insulated bolt form of span wire insula- 
tion, in rupturing the enveloping material and gradually pressing 
the pieces further and further from the bolt, reducing the insula- 
tion resistance in proportion to the destruction of continuity of 
the enveloping insulating material, until the hanger becomes 
worthless as an insulator during wet weather. In the cap and 
cone form this oxydizing action results in splitting the cap in 
various directions and destroying its insulating value. In the 
cap this splitting of the insulating covering has been reduced 
by having the stud hot-dip galvanized before the insulation 1s 
pressed on it in the process of manufacture. 

In the strain insulator this creepage-electrolysis effect is also 
seen. A globe strain, for example, exposed in a damp climate 
a few months as the only insulation between an uninsulated 
curve hanger and the pole (even in the case of a wooden pole) 
will show a heavy ring of iron rust around the shank of the eye 
on the end of the insulator toward the trolley wire, and a white 
zinc efflorescence on the end toward the pole while the interior 
upon crushing will be found to be clean and intact, its insulating 
conditions as good as ever and the galvanized surfaces bright 
and unimpaired. If time enough elapses this oxydation will 
split the spherical composition insulation open in cracks at the 
end toward the trolley wire. This seems to be due to simple 
electrical leakage over the three inches of surface of the insulator. 
It is too small to be measured with an ammeter and causes no 
hot poles nor opened circuit breakers, 
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With some forms of strain insulators this flow of current might 
be called “ sneakage ”, asit occurs without outward sign through 
the interior of the device until the resistance has been broken 
down sufficiently to allow a clear path. In the case of a single 
insulator in the span wire there then occurs the phenomenon of 
a shocked lineman, a hot pole, a burned-off support or occasion- 
ally a dead-grounded feeder at the power house. Asasafcguard, 
three of these expensive insulators are somctimes seen used in 
series at each end of a span wire. This is probably the best meth- 
od of increasing the creepage distance sought for, provided 
the insulation is proof against ' | sneakage." 

There is another interesting phenomenon connected with this 
leakage of current along span wires and guys. The current seems 
to pass off from the exterior of the live wire, first removing elec- 
trolytically the galvanizing and then attacking the iron. In 
moist climates and especially where exposed to salt spray the 
“ extra" ог ' double" galvanized strand, when used where 
leakage current along it is possible, rapidly becomes denuded 
of its zinc covering, gets red with rust, becomes pitted and quickly 
loses its tensile strength as 1f the wire, being positive to the earth, 
were discharging through the moisture of the atmospherethrough- 
out its whole length. It may be claimed that this action is duc to 
insufficient galvanizing or to local action from impurities in the 
iron of the wire. That it ischiefly due to an electrolytic action 
is shown by considering guy wires put up nearby at the same 
time and used where little or no current could pass along them, as 
in the case of an insulated drop guy between two wooden tele- 
phone poles attached below the crossarms on each pole. Here 
the galvanizing though unpainted was unaffected by the elements. 

А partial remedy for this rusting of the live galvanized wire 
is painting, asis seen by considering the end of a guy wire where 
it was painted at the wrap around the iron pole and beyond. 
Where painted it was not affected and was full size, although cor- 
roded badly where unpainted. This corrosion also occurs when 
bare copper 1$ used for guys or spans and is alive unless these 
wires are oiled or painted. That the trolley wire does not 
show effects of this action 1s supposed to be due to its being pro- 
tected by a film of lubricant thrown upon it by the passing 
trolley wheels. 

These points seem to teach that it is not only the high insula- 
tion puncture and flash-over tests of the trolley wire devices nor 
the crushing strength of the composition that are important, 
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but the securing of a creepage distance proportional to the con- 
ditions met with, so as to stop the flow of current around the out- 
side of the insulating parts. 

The substitution of glass or porcelain for the usually more or 
less fibrous and absorbent compounds in strain insulation pre- 
vents ‘‘sneakage ", which is a distinct gain, but still leaves 
the creepage along the surface. The gain in always being 
able to see the condition of the insulation in a properly designed 
glass or porcelain strain insulator, and in the reduced price 
originally, and for maintenance, has been considered in accounting 
for its popularity, more than the danger from breakage of the 
relatively more brittle vitreous material. From this it would 
seem clear that the surface exposed for creepage is not enough 
under fog conditions in our present standard devices. 
Proper demand for neat, light-weight parts has been com- 
plied with but we have not left enough distance between positive 
and negative sides to sufficiently protect the trolley supports 
from electrolytic action, necessitating that the hanger insulation 
be reinforced by a generous amount of permanent creepage dis- 
tance in the span wire insulation—a creepage distance whose 
amount will not be reduced nor impaired by any electrolytic 
action in or around the strain insulator as it has been seen occurs 
on the underside of the cone in the hanger insulation when the 
surface is covered with a conducting film of metal or metallic 
salt from electrolytic action on the boss of the brass ear. 

One factor is often overlooked that helps to neutralize the 
results of creepage—the insulation of the iron pole itself. Con- 
crete is a fair insulator when dry, but unless there is ‘a layer of 
it under the pole the pole is not insulated as well as it could 
reasonably be. This concrete setting, as far as it goes, is a pro- 
tective against the electrolytic injury to the wires and hangers 
above. 

Leakage to ground is not confined to iron „poles but occurs 
on wooden poles, on which there should always be a sufficient 
strain insulator in the span wire at either end. In the case of 
iron poles, if one strain insulator does not suffice two should 
be used, one about two feet from the trolley and one six feet 
from the pole. If two do not check the corrosion at the hanger 
and elsewhere on the span wire, insulators with more creepage 
distance over their insulated parts should be used, as for example, 
long wooden insulators. These latter, however, lack the tensile 
strength and the interlinking feature of the disk or cubical or 
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“ goose egg ” porcelain strain insulators. Disk insulators аге 
heavier, more expensive and more liable to fracture from stones 
or wild trollev poles than the other kinds. 

All galvanized iron strand intended for overhead use in con- 
nection with electric railway work is given by some companies 
two coats of linseed oil paint by dipping the wire, previously 
made up in coils of conveniently portable size, in a bath of paint, 
allowing the first coat to dry and dipping the wire a second time. 
It costs far less to apply the paint by immersion than with brushes 
by men on ladders or tower-wagons after the wire is in place. 
A paint giving the best results is the ordinary pole paint made 
with linseed oil as a vehicle and a metal oxide as a filler. 

All joints made by the linemen in galvanized wires or cables 
should be painted at least one coat. The zinc of the galvanizing 
is scraped off the wires by the pliers, and unless painted, local 
action begins at once. All overhead parts should be painted 
before being installed and when poles are painted all wire and 
all cable joints, strain insulators, etc., within reach of the painters 
should be covered liberally with paint. This linseed oil harms 
nothing, is a good insulator and 1$ the best known metal preserva- 
tive. Local action will commence at once where the zinc 
covering has been abraded in handling the galvanized article. 
The covering of paint prevents this action from taking place 
by keeping the electrolyte from contact with the dissimilar metals 
in the injured surfaces. 

There is another form of overhead electrolytic action met with 
in wires used in electric railway work. This is caused by the 
use of dissimilar metals in contact. Galvanized iron cables 
attached to the brass eyes of curve hangers, of spherical strain 
insulators, etc., lead to rapid rusting off of the wire at the point 
of contact. The sulphuric acid found in the air of cities from 
the combustion of coal, from the escaping fumes of chemical 
works, the salt spray and ozone from a nearby ocean, etc., are 
thought to be the electrolvtes that serve to start a local battery 
action. This action probably explains some of the corrosion 
at the thread of the hanger bolt that results in loose hangers in 
the ears. 

Тре logical remedy for this 1$ to use similar metals in contact— 
galvanized iron cable with galvanized iron parts and copper 
or bronze cable with brass parts. The local action will then 
beaminimum. Applying a heavy oil to the thread of the hanger 
stud when screwing it into the brass ear is a palliative by neutral- 
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izing the electrolyte. As copper guy or span wires are more 
expensive than galvanized iron ones and do not withstand 
the blows from wild trolley poles as well, brass parts had better 
be replaced by galvanized iron ones for all overhead trolley work. 

It is logical to believe and difficult to disprove that some of 
the wasting away of the iron pole at the top of the concrete 
setting, that sometimes seems to defy the painters and is often 
charged to the dogs, may be due in part at least to electrolysis, 
the leaking current passing from the iron of the pole along 
the damp surface of the ground toward the rails. Exceptionally 
rusty pole bases in spite of usual attention from the painters 
should justify investigations being made into the condition of 
the insulation of the feed wire insulators, that in the span wire 
and that at the trolley ear. 

In San Francisco these problems presented themselves early 
in electric railway experience and have been solved one after 
the other, producing not only improved conditions electrically 
but increased strength mechanically, reduced original cost, re- 
duced maintenance cost and both greater safety for the workmen 
and greater rapidity of work. The first problem taken up was 
the electrolysis from the combination of the brass eye in the 
strain insulator and the galvanized iron strand. The galvanized 
strand corroded at an extraordinary rate in the brass insulator 
eye. This was remedied by having galvanized iron eyes used 
in the strain insulators in place of the brass eyes. Here there 
were two gains. The iron eye was stronger than the brass eye 
and the galvanized strand lasted longer in the iron eye than it 
did т the brass one. 

The second problem was the failure of the strain insulators 
due to the heaving action of the iron oxide at the positive end 
of the insulator, as already described. 

For long periods during the summer months the heavy salt 
fog lay on the land near the ocean and kept the surfaces of these 
insulators bathed in moisture. The growing oxide forced the 
composition insulation open in numerous crevices and when the 
first winter rains came there were many hot poles reported on 
the system. The first rain storm of winter was a day to be dreaded. 
by the linemen then. Between 1893 and 1901 every kind 
of strain insulator оп the market was tried and found wanting— 
mica, composition, globe, Brooklyn,etc. In 1901 а cheap glass, 
later displaced by a porcelain cubical or “ goose egg ’’, strain 
insulator was adopted for all trolley work. Since then such a 
thing as a hot pole from a defective strain insulator has been un- 
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[FOSTER] 

SINGLE LINK FOR SMALL PORCELAIN INSULATOR. 

SINGLE LINK, SMALL INSULATOR AND SPAN WIRE INSTALLED ON 
Роге BAND. 

DouBLE LINK FOR SMALL INSULATOR. 

DOUBLE LINK, SMALL INSULATORS AND No. 0000 STRANDED COPPER 
FEED-IN OR TAP-OFF CABLE USED AS A SPAN WIRE. 

TRIPLE LINK WITH TRIANGULAR LINK FOR LARGE INSULATORS AT 
PuLL-Orr OR STRAIN POLES USED TO SUPPORT OVERHEAD CURVES. 

SAME IN POSITION ON POLE. 

Loc Woop STRAIN INSULATOR USED ON Foc-ExroskEDp LOCA- 
TIONS. 

DouBLE LINK AND LARGE INSULATORS USED ІМ DEAD-ENDING 
AND INSULATING 1,000,000-ciR. MIL CABLE. 
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heard of during rain storms or at all. The creepage distance 
was no longer on the porcelain strain insulators, nor, in fact, 
half as long as on the globe strain insulators that were displaced, 
but the creepage current did no harm to the vitreous insulator, 
was entirely on the exterior of the insulator and when the rain 
came there were no crevices or exposed fibrous surfaces to ab- 
sorb moisture and facilitate leakage. The rain washed off the 
porcelain insulator and improved its insulating qualities if 
anything. 

Where there was little or no fog a single porcelain insulator 
was used at each end of the span wire. Where the fog was 
heavier or there wasa feed-in cable from a feeder used as a span 
wire two insulators were used in series. On particularly exposed 
lines along the cliffs around the Golden Gate even two of these 
and of a larger size did not suffice, and long wood strains had to 
be substituted, but that story will come later. Recently a 
state law has been passed requiring a strain insulator two feet 
from each trolley wire in the span wire and one at each end of 
every guy wire or cable. The result of this will be at least two 
porcelain strain insulators between the trolley wire and the 
pole everywhere. 

The porcelain insulators referred to are of two sizes. To save 
the linemen's time and to improve the appearance of the over- 
head construction hot-dip galvanized wrought iron welded links 
were made for use with the porcelain insulators. These links 
seem to be as durable as the insulators and were made in the fol- 
lowing forms: single links for pole band attachment, double links 
for feed-ins at the pole or for feeder cable dead-ends, triple links 
with triangular bull-ring for curve pull-off poles. The links for 
the small insulators were made of 3-іп. and for the large ones of 
j-in. round Norway iron. The triangular bull-rings were made 
of $-in. steel. 

The essential information relative to the two sizes of porcelain 
strain insulators referred to is as follows: | 


Small Large. 
Юіатеѓег................... 23 in 34 іп. 
Length... P 33 in 5 in. 
Width of grooves............ } in. š in. 
MOIS TES eras hwnd cae ced 14 Ib. 3 lbs. 
Crushing test................ 12,000 Ib. 18,000 1b. 
Flash-over test, new, dry..... 10,000 volts. 30,000 volts. 


COLOR узи ки RE 
Cost еасһ................... 


Dark brown. 


43 cents. 


Dark brown. 
233 cents. 
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The single link for the small insulator costs 10 cents and for 
the large one 15 cents. The smaller insulator is used in all 
spans and guys except those under extraordinary strain,such as 
dead ends for trolley wires, 1,000,000-cir. mil cables, etc., where 
the larger one is always found amply strong. 

The method of use of these insulators insures interlinking of 
the metal parts and maintaining of the conductor in the air in 
case of fracture of the porcelain, which seldom occurs. 

Where composition strain insulators are used, and from bitter 
experience the linemen have learned to know that their elec- 
trical sufficiency or insufficiency cannot be safely inferred from 
their external appearance, these men are accustomed to test the 
span wire before beginning work, by making a rapid electrical 
connection from the trolley wire to the span wire with the opened 
handles of their connectors or gas tongs. 

With porcelain insulators in the spans such tests are 
never required nor made by the men, as a glance at the insulator 
is all that is necessary. If the porcelain insulator is in place it 
must be intact and its insulation makes the span wire safe to 
handle without danger of it proving to be connected to the earth. 
Its external appearance 1s satisfactory evidence of its electrical 
sufficiency. The linemen also save the time formerly spent in 
testing the insulation of the span wires. 

Further, there is little or no danger of the porcelain insulator 
failing while the men are working on its span wire, however 
old the insulator may be or however long it has been in service. 
A rifle bullet, a blow from a stone thrown at it, or from a wild 
trolley pole are the only causes of injury to these insulators met 
with in our experience, and there are very few breakages indeed— 
hardly one-tenth of one per cent. | 

During the great San Francisco fire of 1906, all the expensive 
composition strain insulators, and in fact, all composition over- 
head parts such as caps, cones, one-piece hangers, etc., swelled 
up under the heat and went out of business as electrical insulators, 
whereas most of the cheap porcelain strain insulators passed 
through the ordeal safely and were gladly used again in the re- 
construction, as the stocks of overhead material in our storeroom 
and those in the storerooms of all the local supply men had been 
destroyed. 

The fact that these porcelain insulators in the span wires had 
withstood the flames enabled the main crosstown line to be put 
in service in less than 24 hours from the time the conflagration 
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subsided. The new trolley wire was used tied to the span wires 
with the temporary construction wire ties only, the porcelain 
strains at each end of the spans furnishing sufficient insulation 
between the trolley and the iron poles until the lacking hangers 
and ears could be obtained from outside the city. 

From an ever-expanding fourteen years experience with porce- 
lain for all 500-volt d-c. electric railway strain insulator work, 
except extreme fog conditions, it has been proved in San Егап- 
cisco practise, where there is neither snow, ice nor sleet and but 
little lightning, that porcelain is the best material for the pur- 
pose. 

It is incombustible, nearly indestructible, invulnerable to 
atmospheric actions, requiring no original or subsequent pre- 
servative treatment, painting, testing or other attention, having 
higher compressive strength combined with small dimensions, 
protecting by the interlinking metal parts the conductors from 
falling, preserving the workmen from unexpected electrical 
shocks or waste of their time in determining the condition of the 
insulation by test, being cheaper to buy, costing nothing to main- 
tain and enduring forever as good as when new. 

The change in 1901 to porcelain as the exclusive material for 
strain insulator uses marked as important an advance in the art 
of keeping down the cost of maintaining the overhead construc- 
tion of the trolley lines in San Francisco as the advent of the 
clinched ear in place of the soldered ear did a few years later. 

The creepage distance from conductor to conductor on the 
smaller porcelain strain is only about ? of an inch. On our 
ocean exposed line skirting the Golden Gate we used the larger 
insulator on which the creepage distance was 2 inches. This 
did not prevent the rapid corrosion of the galvanized support 
cables. 

In San Francisco fog practise, the size of the span wire has 
been increased from 1 to 5/16 to $ inch and of guys from 5/16 
to $ to 4 inch in order to lengthen the life of these cables. 

On this Cliff line the overhead strand lasted only about two 
years. When one large porcelain did not answer, two in series 
were tried on this wood pole construction. Then wood strain 
insulators five inches between heads were tried, only to have the 
iron heads corrode off rapidly. Wood strain insulators 153 
inches between heads really seemed to increase the life of the 
galvanized strand, although the heads toward the trolley wire 
showed the characteristic electrolytic action and a heavy iron 
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oxide quickly accumulated over the sherardizing, the insulator 
heads toward the pole remaining normal. | 

We are now making homemade wood strain insulators 24 
inches between conductors that are expected to insure reasonable 
durability to these exposed “ехіга” galvanized cables which, 
it should be stated, had been painted two heavy coats of linseed 
` oil paint by dipping, previous to being put in place, as is done 
with all the strand of all sizes that is used in the overhead work. 

These wood strain insulators last referred to are made of maple 
and boiled 24 hours and cooled off in linseed oil before being 
painted. They are 2} in. thick, octagonal in section and pass а 
tensile strength test of 5000 pounds without showing any signs 
of distress. . | 

It should perhaps be made clear that the porcelain insulator 
is subject to the same limitations as to protective power, accord- 
ing to creepage distance, as other forms of strain insulation. 
Where this distance is insufficient for the fog conditions met with, 
the conductor on the positive or trolley wire side of the insulator 
will be gradually weakened by the electrolytic action already 
described. This progressive deterioration is always visible, 
however, in the porcelain insulator construction, and the failing 
cable is usually replaced by a sound piece before the span or guy 
breaks. An additional insulator or one with longer creepage 
distance can be inserted at this time if the conditions seem to 
justify it. 

In the absence of fog, this electrolytic weakening of the span 
does not become serious, and there are many cases in San Fran- 
cisco outside the fire zone of 1906, where the original single small 
glass insulator per span, and original span wire installed thirteen 
years ago, are still in use and in satisfactory condition. 
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DISCUSSION ON “OVERHEAD ELECTROLYSIS AND PORCELAIN 
STRAIN INSULATORS,” (S. L. Foster), SAN FRANCISCO, 
CaL., SEPT. 17, 1915. 


L. W. Webb: This wire (samples of copper-clad wire were 
exhibited) has been used on radio antenna on shipboard, and 
has proved entirely unsatisfactory for this use. It lasts from 
three months to a vear maximum, and often not as long as three 
months. When once installed and not taken down it lasts the 
maximum length of time; but if disturbed after being installed 
the individual strands are found to be broken throughout the 
entire length, and the least twist or kink breaks the completed 
wire entirely. Where installed close to the smokestacks on 
vessels the escaping gases cause rapid deterioration, and cases 
have been noted where the wire lasted onlv about two or three 
weeks. 

This wire being exposed to a salt air atmosphere in combina- 
tion with the gases escaping from the smoke stack apparentlv 
causes a very active chemical compound and the rupture of the 
outer copper casing, as these samples show. There are evidences 
of both chemical and electrochemical action. The high-fre- 
quency currents circulating onlv in the outer skin of the copper 
enclosing jacket apparently produce small amounts of 2NOs 
which in combination with H:O would give HNO, plus HNO;, 
nitrous plus nitric acid, the nitric acid attacking the copper 
jacket and destroying it, alfowing electrochemical action be- 
tween iron and copper and thus completing the destruction of 
the wire itself. Also, smokestack gases in combination with 
salt air, rain, etc., and the high-frequency discharges from 
antenna produce, it is believed, both HCL and Н№Оз, both of 
which attack copper very virulently. Under certain circum- 
stances it is believed it 1s possible to produce sulphuric acid also, 
but the action of nitric acid is believed to be the most plausible 
of all. 

The copper-clad wire is the onlv one ever used, as far as I 
know, that proved utterly unsatisfactory in such a short time. 
Before trving this copper-clad wire we used a wire made up of 
seven strands of 20 B & S silicon bronze wire and experienced 
very little trouble due to corrosion. Тһе wire would, however, 
kink very-readily, and when kinked would often break, but when 
properly handled no trouble was experienced. Since trying the 
copper-clad wire we are again using this silicon bronze wire. 

L. Addicks: I think Mr. Webb’s trouble in the case of the 
copper-clad wire due to the nitrogen of the atmosphere being 
oxidized by the discharge of the radio antenna, which pits the 
copper, causing galvanic action with a salt solution for an elec- 
trolyte. The cell with an iron anode and copper cathode will 
very rapidly corrode the former. Тһе problem is different from 
that presented in Mr. Foster’s paper, where we have no high 
voltages to deal with; but it seems that salt 1s largely the offender 
in furnishing the electrolyte. 
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I had intended to ask Mr. Foster why we could not calorize 
some of these connections with the idea of having aluminum in 
circuit to act as an anode. This would oppose the passage 
of any current, just as it does in the rectifier, but I am afraid, in 
the presence of the salt fog, the aluminum itself would be at- 
tacked by the chlorine, and that leaves us worse off than before. 
I suppose this salt fog is really ocean spray with considerable 
chlorine in it. I clipped from a newspaper the other day a 
reporter's view of this action: 

“ The disintegrating action of electrolysis from the electricity 
in salt water and salt air has given yachtsmen a good deal of 
trouble of various kinds. Aluminum utensils for example, 
were much used for a time in the table service of yachts, as they 
were light, stood rough wear, and looked almost as well as silver. 
But it was presently discovered that overnight they became 
covered with a fine powder due to the action of the electricity 
in the salt air." 

S. L. Foster: We have not had much experience with alumi- 
num in this city because when tried twelve years ago on a small 
scale near the Golden Gate it proved unsatisfactory in the salt 
foggy exposure. There was some small-sized bare solid alumi- 
num wire put up around the cliff by the telephone company as 
an experiment. It broke after being up only a few weeks. 
Upon examination it was found that this wire was badly tar- 
nished and broke off upon bending once 90 deg. between the 
fingers. It had become brittle since its exposure. This tar- 
nishing was probably due to the action of the chlorine content 
of the salt in the ocean spray. 

Speaking of the copper-clad wire, I would state that under the 
same conditions it went about as fast as the aluminum. The 
electric battery action appeared here. I assume that the elec- 
trolyte was hydrochloric acid formed from the chlorine in the 
salt moisture. It was probably not nitric acid as there would 
not be enough stray voltage from a telephone line to produce 
nitric acid from the atmosphere. The iron salt formed burst 
the copper covering open before the wire broke. You could see 
this progressive action very clearly— splitting off the copper 
sheath both ways from various centers. Lead-covered cables 
and insulated copper wire are now used in this exposed district. 

The manufacture of copper-clad wire has been abandoned, 
I understand. 

Bare copper exposed near the ocean becomes covered with a 
greenish salt which I have assumed to be the oxy-chloride of 
copper. By others it has been called the carbonate of copper. 
I know of no analysis having been made of this salt. 

John B. Fisken: I had occasion not long ago to look up the 
life of guy wires over railroad tracks in connection with some 
rules that were being made up. I found that ordinary galvan- 
ized cables that had been up many years over a railroad crossing 
were absolutely in as good condition as when put up. The tensile 
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strength was just as high, but I found that some of the span wires 
supporting the trolley wires, apparently of the same material, 
had a very short life. Where I come from we are something like 
300 miles from the sea, and at an elevation of 1900 feet, so, of 
course, there is no salt fog. The reason for this trouble I could 
not discover anywhere, but in reading Mr. Foster’s paper I 
concluded I probably had the solution of it. I presume that 
the smoke from the locomotives formed on the insulators would 
allow this leakage Mr. Foster speaks of, and the electrolvtic 
effect of the direct currents on this wire is probably causing that 
wire to have such a very short life. I propose, when I go back 
home, to.do a little painting or treating span wires with oil to 
find out if that is the reason. 

S. L. Foster: In response to what Mr. Fisken spoke of, I 
would advise him instead of painting the spans to put in longer 
insulators. The action referred to is probably due to the forma- 
tion of sulphuric acid from coal burned in the locomotives, and 
that emitted with the steam and smoke, would coat the insulator 
with aneffective electrolyte to begin action. 

John B. Fisken: The reason for the investigation was that 
very question—it was claimed that the sulphur contained in the 
coal would deteriorate the guv cables. Wehave to use galvanized 
steel for guy cables; under the rules referred to it would not be pos- 
sible to use it for conductors, which we frequently have to put out 
on country roads. I have not had any analysis made of the smoke, 
but believe there 15 a large amount of sulphur in it; but it seems 
to me that would attack the guy wire as much ав (һе span wire, 
which it does not seem to do. There must be an electrolytic 
effect somewhere. 

John H. Finney: I do not know a great deal about Pacific 
Coast weather conditions and their effect on aluminum; but in 
the east, aluminum wire which has been up іп perhaps the worst 
town in the east for atmospheric conditions, Charleston, South 
Carolina, has been up about 14 or 16 years, to my personal 
knowledge, and is in very good condition today. Apparently 
no change has taken place in the aluminum. The middle strand 
of the 7-strand cable is just as bright as the day it was put up. 
I appreciate that west coast conditions are not identical with the 
eastern conditions; they have not so much fog in Charleston, but 
have very bad atmospheric conditions, a heavily-laden salt 
atmosphere from the sea, and at times extremely dry heat. 
Other material on the railway line corrodes and goes to pieces 
rapidly. I am not defending aluminum when erected under 
wrong conditions, and perhans our eastern conditions are radi- 
cally different from western conditions. There is a great deal 
of aluminum up on the Pacific Coast, of course, and I presume 
most of it 1s in satisfactory condition; certainly many of the big 
plants in California and elsewhere along the coast testify to its 
good qualities as long-distance transmission material. 

Г. Addicks: Is it not a fact that the aluminum Mr. Finney 
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refers to as in use a long time is on high-tension transmission, 
where great care is taken to avoid a leakage condition? 
J. H. Finney: That is true, there is practically no leakage. 
T. M. Stateler: I would ask if there is any particular leakage 
from the concrete poles of the San Francisco Municipal Railway. 
Paul L. Ost: We have not had any concrete poles in service 
a sufficient length of time to give us any real data upon them. 
However, we have had some experience in a certain class of 
construction very similar to that which Mr. Foster described. 
Out at our beach terminus, where we go within 200 feet of the 
beach, we have had occasion within the last six months to take 
down a portion of the construction which was up eighteen months 
only. Where the strand wire was met bv our own porcelain 
insulators we found all of the galvanizing was gone, and in most 
instances at least half of the strand wire had been eaten away. 
We had one particular case of a feeder span, where the copper 
was badly eroded close to the insulator. This loss of the gal- 
vanizing of the strand wire itself does not extend back any great 
distance from the insulator, possiblv not over an inch at the most, 
which would indicate to my mind that it is an electrolytic action 
which is confined to the points where the current leaves the wire. 
I might also add that we have had an experience in this same 
neighborhood, with fire alarm conductors, which are weather- 
proofed copper. The wire was badly eaten off at the point where 
the tie wires are attached to the main line. I think possibly 
this was also due to the electrolytic action where the current 
leaves and goes down from theinsulator. The potential in those 
cases would not possibly exceed 50 volts between the wire and 
the ground. 
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DELTA-CROSS CONNECTIONS OF TRANSFORMERS 


FOR PARALLEL OPERATION OF TWO- AND THREE-PHASE 
SYSTEMS 


BY GEORGE P. ROUX 


ABSTRACT OF PAPER 


Two methods of transformer connections, the tee-cross and 
the delta-cross, are described, with their application for parallel 
operation of two-phase and three-phase systems. 

An attempt is made to’ explain as clearly as possible the 
voltage, current and phase relations, and the dephasing action 
which takes place in each case. 

The delta-cross system of connections lends itself to a great 
number of applications, either for the parallel operation of two- 
phase and three-phase systems or for the simultaneous supply of 
two-phase and three-phase power from one bank of trans- 
formers. It is to be noted that in this system of connections 
no special taps are required, except a 50 per cent tap on one 
transformer (usually easily obtainable), the compensation of 
one phase of the system being done externally by means of a 
small booster transformer. 

The simplicity of connections, the feature that no special 
transformers are required, and no special taps necessary, give 
the electrical engineer facilities to meet promptly and econo- 
mically the requirements inherent to two-phase and three- 
pee simultaneous distribution from only one transformer 


N THE merger and consolidation of electric properties into 
larger systems, the electrical engineer, in his task of 
rehabilitation and reorganization of the physical properties for 
more convenient and economical operation, very often finds two 
generating plants that could be operated in parallel, but un- 
fortunately, one has a two-phase and the other a i 
generating equipment and distribution system. 

The changing of either one of the systems to conform to the 
other involves considerable expense and a great deal of work and 
inconvenience, besides introducing some delay in completing the 
unification. It may also be desirable to supply the consolidated 
system from one plant and keep the other plant as a reserve or 
standby, at least for some time until the erecting of a central 
power plant is warranted. 
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Under these conditions it is generally the practise to rewind 
the generators whenever this is feasible. This is quite an under- 
taking, usually interfering with the service, and is a useless ex- 
pense if the rewound equipment is only temporary. 

The parallel operation of two-phase and three-phase generators 
or of a two-phase and a three-phase system, or better yet the 
simultaneous distribution through four wires of two-phase and 
three-phase energy, can be effected in a very simple and economi- 


Three-Phase 
Generator %------------ Generator 


Fic. 1—ONE PHASE IN PARALLEL 


cal manner, with no alteration or change in the mode of operation 
of the existing equipment, and at very little expense. 


PARALLELING TWO-PHASE AND THREE-PHASE GENERATORS 


In this case we have two generators of the same voltage and 
frequency. Phase A of the two-phase generator is in phase with 
phase C of the three-phase generator, as shown in Fig. 1. These 
phases can therefore be connected to each other. 

Phase B of the two-phase generator is 30 degrees from phases 


Generator 


Fic. 2—PARALLELING TWO-PHASE AND THREE-PHASE 
THROUGH AUTO-TRANSFORMER 


D and E of the three-phase generator, and it is necessary to 
swing this phase from 90 degrees of phase A, 30 degrees one way 
and 30 degrees the other, that is, make this phase oscillate to 
keep it in phase with the two other phases of the three-phase 
generator. | 

To perform this operation automatically, we interpose between 
the generators an auto-transformer consisting of two transform- 
ers, М and 7, each having a single winding, and connect the 
systems as shown in Fig. 2. 


% 
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Each transformer has a 100 per cent winding, the main trans- 
former M is provided with a 50 per cent tap, and the other, 
the teaser Т, with an 86.6 per cent tap. They аге not connected 
in T but in the form of a cross, with the 86.6 per cent tap of the 
teaser connected to the 50 per cent tap of the main. 

The cross-connected auto-transformer will operate in the well- 
known manner of the Scott-connected transformer for phase 
conversion from two phase to three phase, and vice versa. The 
13.4 per cent of the winding of the teaser operates as an auto 
booster to balance phase B, which otherwise would be short 
13.4 per cent as only 86.6 per cent of its winding is utilized in 
phase conversion. 

Fig. 3 shows the two generators connected on а four-wire 
busbar, to which single-phase, two-phase and three-phase feeders 
are connected and can be fed, with either machine operating 
singly or both in parallel. 


Auto- 
Transformer 
2-Phase Single-Phase 3-Pha 
Two-Phase Feeders "Three-Phase 
Generators Generators 


Fic. 3—PARALLEL OPERATION ОЕ Two-PHASE AND THREE-PHASE 
GENERATORS ON FourR-WIRE DISTRIBUTION BUS, THROUGH AUTO- 
TRANSFORMER 


It is obvious that all phases are equally balanced, no matter 
which machine operates, as in the case of a Scott connection. 
The two machines can be located in the same engine room, or in 
different power houses some distance apart, their number and 
size being immaterial, provided they have the necessary charac- 
teristics for their operation in parallel. 

Quarter phase machines (that is, two phase-generators having 
their windings inter-connected) cannot be operated with this 
system, however, as the auto-transformer would short-circuit the 
phases. 


PARALLEL OPERATION WITH HIGH-TENSION SYSTEM 


For the parallel operation of a two-phase and a three-phase 
generating plant with a system of higher or lower potential, 
the two-phase and three-phase generators operating in parallel 
as in the above case, and at the same time in parallel with a sys- 
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tem of different potential, two other styles of connection can be 
used: 

T-Cross connection. By the addition of a high-tension wind- 
ing to the cross connected auto-transformers, as shown in Fig. 4, 
the three systems can be operated in perfect harmony and with a 
high degree of flexibility and independence. The diagram of 
Fig. 4 is also clear and simple enough, so requires no further 
explanation. 

Delta-Cross Connection. Another system is still more con- 
venient and advantageous. It consists of three transformers 
` connected in closed delta, each transformer identical in size, 
windings and characteristics, and of a capacity corresponding to 
one-third of the requirements. No special taps need be provided 
except the usual 50 per cent taps to be brought out of one trans- 
former only. The three transformers are connected in delta, 


High Tension ic 
ystem Feeders nerators 
C Transformers 3-Phase2- Phase Single 2-Phase 3-Phase 


Ber Е 


Fic. 4— PARALLEL OPERATION ОЕ THREE-PHASE INCOMING OR OUT- 
GoiNc HIGH-TENSION LINE WITH Two-PHASE AND THREE-PHAsE GEN- 
ERATORS ON Foun-WinE DISTRIBUTION Bus, THROUGH Т-Скоѕѕ-Сом- 
NECTED TRANSFORMERS 


Scott oum 
Transformers 


as shown in Figs. 5 and 6, and a booster transformer having 
13.4 per cent the capacity and voltage of one phase of the two- 
phase system, is connected to the 50 per cent tap of one of the 
transformers, completing the delta-cross connection. | 

The three delta-connected transformers, as per Fig. 6, behave 
like Scott-connected transformers through the 50 per cent tap 
of the main, and both phases AB and AC are swung alternately 
30 deg. around; AD, the phase resultant of АВ and АС, is 90 deg. 
to phase BC, but with a value of only 86.6 per cent for AB. 
Adding outside of the delta DE, 13.4 per cent of phase AB, 
makes phase A E of the same value in both voltage and capacity 
as each of the others. 

Тһе 13.4 per cent addition (whose capacity is only 6.7 per 
cent that of the bank) is made to BC by using an ordinary pole 
type transformer connected so as to boost to the proper value. 


-- Hh. d 
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Where potentials higher than 2300 volts are used in the two-phase 
system, a booster transformer with better insulation is naturally 
required. 

Two-phase and three-phase current can be drawn from or put 
into the transformers connected in this style, and two-phase and 


High Tension Delta Cross 
System Connected Feeders Generators 
Transformers 3-Phase 2-Phase 3-Phase 2-Phase 


1 — р Ди 
Delta Connected | _ —_———E— 
Transformers 


Fic. 5—PARALLEL OPERATION OF THREE-PHASE INCOMING OR OUT- 
GOING HIGH-TENSION LINE WITH Two- PHASE AND THREE-PHASE 
GENERATORS ON Four-WIRE DISTRIBUTION Bus, THROUGH DELTA-CROSS- 
CONNECTED TRANSFORMERS) 


three-phase generators both operated in parallel and with the 
high tension system, with absolute security and flexibility with- 
out affecting the operation of any part of the system. 

Fig. 5 shows the practical operating conditions of such a sys- 
tem that has been in operation for four years with complete 
satisfaction, which consists of three 500-kv-a., 6600/2300-volt 


Fic. 6—DELTA-Cross TRANS- Fic. 7—PHASE, VOLTAGE AND 
FORMER CONNECTION CURRENT RELATIONS OF Two- 
AND THREE-PHASE SYSTEMS 


transformers connected delta-cross. Another installation with 
three 100-kw., 6600/2300-volt transformers connected delta- 
cross has been operating under similar conditions for three 
years, paralleling two generators two miles apart. The two- 
phase generator has been replaced lately by a three-phase ma- 
chine of a larger capacity, and the two-phase apparatus on the 
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line has also been changed to three-phase. The three 100-kw. 
transformers have been kept in the plant and the only change 
made was the removal of the cross of the delta—that is, the-small 
booster transformer, as there was no further use or the two-phase 
current. 

Three two-phase systems each 120 deg. apart, and one three- 
phase system, could be supplied through this style of connection 
requiring only six wires, as illustrated in Fig. 6, with each phase 
60 deg. apart; that is, a six phase system could be supplied and 
sub-divided again into six phases making a twelve phase system, 
each with a 30 deg. angle difference. 

The removal of one of the two teaser transformers of Fig. 5— 
that is, operating in open delta—would not interfere with the 
two phase transformation, except that the capacity of the bank 
of transformers would be reduced correspondingly. 

Should the two-phase system be abandoned later, the booster 
transformer can be removed and the bank operated closed delta 
in the ordinary way. 

The diagrams of Figs. 6 and 7 show the principle of the trans- 
formation of three-phase to two-phase. The current of the teasers 
instead of coming to the middle of the main, enters the ends and 
leaves at the middle. A phase displacement of 30 deg. is effected 
or from 120 deg. to 90 deg. The phase so displaced, although 
having the proper angle, has not its original voltage value but 
only that of cosine of 30 deg. The complement is made through 
the booster transformer and is in phase with the phase boosted. 

The three-phase currents are not displaced or affected in апу 
way. It is evident that the current circulates in the windings 
and distributes itself automatically according to the resistance 
of the exterior circuits, that is of the two-phase and the three- 
phase system. 

The applications of the systems of transformer conmections 
described above, are practically unlimited, whether for per- 
manent or temporary installations. 

In the case of an isolated power plant supplying a two-phase 
system of distribution and later fed from a three-phase trans- 
mission line system, no changes are required to the existing local 
distribution system; and yet it can be gradually changed into a 
three-phase system; all new motor installations being three- 
phase. The motors of the old installations when replaced at any 
later time, can be changed to three-phase. "The two-phase local 
generating plant can be operated any time without interfering 
in the least with the operation of the entire system. 
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A two-phase and a three-phase installation can be fed from 
one bank of transformers simultaneously, without mutual in- 
convenience. The 86.6 per cent tap on T- or Scott-connected 
transformers, can also be eliminated, as it is very often found 
difficult to provide for a tap of this value, which somewhat 
affects the internal stress of the transformer, while a 50 per cent 
tap is not objectionable. The eliminated complement of the 
86.6 per cent tap can be compensated outside of the transformer, 
so that one transformer has a 100 per cent winding and the other 
115.5 per cent thus restoring equilibrium in phase value. 

The theory of the phase transformation which takcs place in a 
system of transformers-connected cross-delta, as shown in Fig. 
6, is in a way similar to the dephasing action in T-connected 
transformers. The two-phase system is interlocked with the 
three-phase system, through one of their respective phases, which 
are in phase with each other. See Figs. 1 and 7. 


VOLTAGE RELATION 


Let us connect a three-phase system with a two-phase system 
of the same frequency and voltage, to three transformers having 
the same number of turns and the same impedance, and con- 
nected in closed delta as per Fig. 6, with a smaller transformer 
connected at D, midway between B and C; this transformer 
either to reduce or increase the terminal e.m.f. of line four so 
that the e.m.f. applied between D and A is only equal to EV3/2 
= 86.6 per cent of the three-phase e.m.f. The resultant e.m.f. 
between В and A, and С and А, each 30 deg. from DA, will be 
86.6/ cos 30 deg. = E; that is, equal to and in phase with 
the three-phase e.m.f. between lines one and two, and one 
and three. Between lines two and three, the e.m.f. of the two- 
phase line is equal to and in phase with the e.m.f. of the third 
phase of the three-phase, both phases being in phase and inter- 
locked. 

Conversely, if we apply a three-phase voltage to the above 
transformers, the resultant voltage on the two phase side would 
be Е = 100 between В and С, or at terminals of line one; and 
E X 0.866 at A and D, or 86.6 to which the small transformer 
DE adds the complement of (E — cos 30 deg.) = 13.4; the ter- 
minal voltage of line four will again be 86.6 + 13.4 = 100 = E. 

If we remove transformer two or one, we will have an open- 
delta three-phase connection and still have the same voltage and 
phase relations between the two systems. 
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The addition of the appendix, DE, forming the cross of the 
‚ delta, serves no other purpose but that of balancing the voltage 
in one phase of the two-phase system, which can be but 86.6 
per cent that of the three-phase system, the two systems acting 
as if the delta was superposed with a phantom inverted T-con- 
nection, of which 13.4 per cent of the upper end forms the ap- 
pendix at the middle base of the delta, and acts only in combina- 
tion with the short leg of the two-phase systems. 


CURRENT RELATIONS 


We have seen that one phase of the two-phase system is inter- 
locked with at least one phase of the three-phase system. The 
voltage and current of these two phases are therefore in phase, 
the voltages having the same value, but the currents differing by 
a constant ratio throughout the cycle equal to V3/2. 

The angular difference between each phase of the three-phase 
system is 120 deg. while only 90 deg. in the two-phase system. 
The respective angular position of each phase of both systems 
is shown in the crank diagram of Fig. 7. We therefore have 
phases I of each system in phase with each other, and phase IV 
of the two-phase system 30 deg. in advance, or leading phase II, 
and 30 deg. behind or lagging, and in aeree with phase 
III, time rotating counter-clockwise. 

To have a better understanding of the dephasing operations 

which have to take place during one cycle or revolution, let us 
consider a three-phase system of 30-kw. and a two-phase system 
also of 30 kw., both connected to a circuit without inductance 
or capacity, each system to satisfy the following conditions: 
30 kw. three-phase = E I V3 or 100 volts and 173.2 amperes per 
phase; 30 kw. two-phase = EI + EI or 100 volts and 150 
amperes per phase; that is, the current in each phase of the 
two-phase system differs V3/2 (or 0.866) with the current in each 
phase of the three-phase system, and is equivalent to 


EI v3 
2E 


Connecting the primaries of three 10-kv-a. single-phase 
transformers in closed delta, as shown in Fig. 6, and omitting for 
the time being the secondary windings, these transformers can be 
considered as three auto-transformers with a ratio of 1 : 1. 

These transformers are connected to the three-phase system, 
as indicated in Fig. 6,-and in addition, we connect phase I of 
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the two-phase system at B and C, and phase IV at A and D, 
where D is equidistant from BC. 

Let us assume that only the two-phase generator is operated 
and that 30 kw. three-phase is required. 

We will have the phase relations of the combined system, as 
shown by the polar coordinates of Fig. 8, from which we see 
that phase I of the two-phase system 1$ parallel and therefore 
in phase and in time position with phase I of the three phase 
system. 

Phase IV of the two-phase system is 90 deg. from phase I 
and exactly half way between phases II and III of the three- 
phase system; that is, leading phase II 30 deg. and lagging 30 
deg. and in time quadrature phase III. In all the diagrams we 
assume the independent variable, the time, rotating counter- 
clockwise. 

Taking the instantaneous values corresponding to time Г, 
we have, as shown in Fig. 8, for the three-phase system: | 
Phase I, 2 sin 90 deg. at maximum and carrying 173.2 amperes, 

Phase II, £ sin 60 deg. and carrying 86.6 amperes, 

Phase III, $ sin 60 deg. and carrying 86.6 amperes: 
and for the two-phase system 

Phase I, 2 sin 90 deg. at maximum and carrying 150 amperes, 

Phase ГУ,2 sin 0 and carrying no current. 

Referring to Figs. 6 and 8, we see that the three-phase current 
flowing from О to Т, 15 173.2 amperes, and is made up from 150 
flowing in phase I of the two-phase system from O through lines 
I, and passing into the transformers of Fig. 6 from B to C with 


150 
2 cos 30 deg. 


= 86.6 amperes in phases II and III toward О of Fig. 8, making 
again а total of 86.6 + 86.6 = 173.2 from O to Г.. 

The current values and relations are also shown in crank 
diagram of Fig. 9, the dotted line showing the current in phase 
IV, which at that time is zero. 

Taking another time position, as for Ту, where the current in 
phase I of the two-phase and three-phase systems is zero, we 
have the following respective instantaneous values: 

For the three-phase system 

Phase I, 1 sin 0, carrying no current 

Phase II, 1 sin 30 deg., carrying 150 amperes 

Phase III, $ sin 30 deg., carrying 150 amperes, 
and for the two-phase system 


two resultants at 30 deg. in B A and C A,each of 
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Phase І, 1 sin 0, carrying no current 

Phase IV, z sin 90 deg., carrying 150 amperes. 

Following Figs. 6 and 10, we see that the current flowing 
through Т; has the same value, 150 amperes in phase II and 
III, and at that time it is at maximum, or 150 amperes in phase 
IV, flowing toward О and entering the transformers at A, through 
line 4, where it divides into two halves, each 75 amperes 30 deg. 


75 
cos 30 deg. 


= 86.6 amperes, with a resultant of (86.6 + 86.6) cos 30 deg. 


apart, forming two resultants in А B and A C equalto 


- - -- - -173.2- - 


ol ` 


FiG. 12 FiG. 13 Fic. 14 Fic. 15 


Fics. 8-15—PoLAR AND CRANK DIAGRAMS SHOWING PHASE RELATIONS 
AND CURRENT VALUES FOR Ту, Та, Т; AND Т, 


= 150 amperes in BC, flowing through 7, of Fig. 10. The 
dephasing action is also shown in the crank diagram of Fig. 11. 
The current in phase I of the two-phase system at Т,, being 
zero, is shown in dotted line. š 

The sphtting and phase relation of phase IV is best shown in 
Fig. 10, where the shaded portion indicates the position of each 
half of phase IV after being dephased, and where one-half is 
shown in time lag quadrature to phase III. The two halves are 
hinged at Oin the polar diagram, or at A in the transformer con- 
nection, and open like a jaw 30 deg. each way as indicated. 


— — - 
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If we now take time 75, we have the following conditions— 
shown in Fig. 12: 

For the three-phase system 

Phase І, ғ sin 30 deg., carrying 150 amperes. 

Phase II, $ sin 30 deg., carrying 150 amperes. 

Phase ПІ, 2 sin 0, carrying no current. 

And for the two-phase system 

Phase I,1s:n 30 deg., carrying 129.9 amperes. 

Phase IV, 2 sin 60 deg., carrying 75 amperes. 

At T3 we have different conditions in the two-phase system: 
75 amperes in phase IV in series, and 90 deg. from 129.9 amperes 
in phase I. The resultant of these two currents is 150 amperes, 
as indicated in the crank diagram of Fig. 13, which flow in phases 
I and П of the three-phase system by Га, current in phase III 
being at zero. = 

At Т; we have the identical conditions that we had at T>», 
except that the current is at zero in phase II, instead of in phase 
III, as shown in Figs. 14 and 15. 

For any other time position during the cycle, the same de- 
phasing process takes place automatically, with the same current 
relations and values corresponding to each angular position of 
the combined system. 

The total power of each polyphase system is: 
for the two-phase system, 


EM Аа " B = EI V3 


and for the three-phase system, 


В I сов 30° + = Í cos 30° + E ad | I = EI УЗ 


VOLTAGE AND PHASE TRANSFORMATION 


Adding a secondary winding of any given ratio of turns to the 
transformers of Fig. 6, and assuming that only half of the total 
30 kv-a. of the bank is used in the feeders, requiring no voltage 
transformation, the other half or 15 Ку-а. can be used at a higher 
voltage, the voltage transformation taking place in the ordinary 
way in the secondary windings of the transformers, which can be 
connected either delta, open-delta or star, or any other convenient 
way. Тһе system is necessarily reversible, and power of a higher 
voltage can be transformed to a lower voltage and dephased at 
will. 


- 
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This system of transformer connection lends itself to a great 
number of combinations and answers practical all service 
requirements. 

We might mention that it is possible to wind armatures of 
alternators with a cross-delta connection of Fig. 6, and supply 
two- and three-phase currents from the same generator. This 
style of winding can also be applied to motors which would 
operate with two-phase or three-phase current at will, without 
alteration of the external winding connections. 

In both cases the auxiliary winding necessary to complete the 
delta-cross would be supplied outside of the machine, through 
a small transformer. 


— == «EEE 
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DiscussioN ом ‘‘DELTA-CRoss CONNECTION OF TRANSFORMERS” 
(Roux). SAN Francisco, CaL., Sept. 17, 1915. 


E. E. F. Creighton: This double connection of two-phase and 
three-phase is a great convenience where so many of the systems 
in the country are being changed over from two-phase to three- 
phase. There are certain disadvantages in the two-phase sys- 
tem, notably the greater number of surges which occur. With- 
out analyzing the difference, we give it recognition practically 
by the fact that in a two-phase system of the same voltage as a 
three-phase system, we have to use more gaps 11 series 1п the 
multi-gap arrester. 

W. A. Hillebrand: This connection described by Mr. Roux 
has been used by the Pacific Gas & Electric Company for at 
least ten years. 

A case came up, three 100-kw. transformers wherein 
the unbalancing of the two-phase load came to as much as 
12 per cent, leading to very considerable distortion, and by 
rearranging connections the transformation unbalance was 
reduced from 12 per cent to 14. 

There is one other point I would like to speak of in con- 
nection with Mr. Roux’s analysis of currents that flow in the 
different windings. He has omitted altogether the effect of the 
regulation of the leading and lagging currents. 

L. F. Blume (by letter): The transformation of power from 
three-phase to two-phase or vice versa has been a subject for 
discussion from time to time ever since the T transformer con- 
nection was introduced. Since then a host of transformer 
connections has been proposed to accomplish the same purpose; 
but in spite of all these proposals there have been but few 
changes from the original method, undoubtedly due to the fact 
that the T connection, in addition to being the simplest of all, 
at the same time 1$ a very efficient method, and very little room 
for improvement was left. 

Mr. Roux in his very interesting paper shows how the T-con- 
nected auto-transformer has been practically applied to the inter- 
connection of two-phase four-wire voltages and three-phase 
voltages, in which the two-phase and the three-phase voltages are 
equal. This problem being a particular case of a general proposi- 
tion, the general solution may be of interest. Figs. 1,2, 8, herewith, 
give the general solution for the four-wire two-phase system, and 
Figs. 4, 5, 6, the general solution for the three-wire two-phase 
system (three-wire L connection). The figures are self-explana- 
tory, and the equations give the currents flowing in sections 
а, b, c, d, of the windings in terms of the two-phase current 
I, the three-phase voltage E, and the two-phase voltage E". 

In general, seven wires are needed to operate the T connection 
and six wires to operate the three-wire L connection, but, by 
choosing the proper ratio of transformation, these wires mav be 
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reduced to four. In the T connection this ratio (two-phase line 
voltage divided by three-phase line voltage) is unity, and 0.707 
in the three-wire L connection, the former being the case dis- 
cussed by Mr. Roux and shown in Fig. 3 of his paper. 

Whether the “ delta-cross ” connection as described and shown 
in figures 5, 6, 7, of Mr. Roux's paper is preferable to the T 
connection would depend entirely on the particular case in- 
volved. Referring to Fig. 5, of his paper, it is evident that for 
three-phase to three-phase transformation, it is a simple delta- 
delta connection. Therefore, if the major load were a three- 
phase load, this connection would be very desirable and prob- 
ably more efficient than the T connection, but if the major load 
were two-phase, the T connection would be superior, since for 
three-phase to two-phase transformation, the delta-cross con- 
nection is not very efficient. 

Moreover, there are several disadvantages of delta-cross 
connection which Mr. Roux has not mentioned. First, the 
winding with the 50 per cent tap must have the two halves inter- 
laced with respect to each other, so that the two-phase currents 
which flow in oné direction in the one half and in the opposite 
direction in the other half may not introduce undue reactance 
drop. Second, just what the relative capacities of the three 
transformers should be, depend upon the division of the currents 
within the transformers. This, however, cannot be worked out 
without presupposing a definite power factor of load. On the 
assumption that the load power factor in the two-phase and three- 
phase circuits are entirely independent, it is possible to have cases 
where the current in any given winding due to the two-phase 
load is in phase with the current due to the three-phase load. 
This being the case, each winding should be designed for the 
numerical sum of the two-phase and three-phase currents. 
Only when the power factors of the two loads are definitely 
known, would it be safe to use smaller units. On account of 
these limitations, it is doubtful whether transformers unless 
specially designed for the purpose can be economically used for 
this connection. 

An article in the General Electric Review of Sept. 1912 gave 
a general solution for a large number of cases of these connections. 

G. P. Roux: The object of my paper was to present to the 
members of the Institute the benefits of the experience acquired 
in the operation of a multi-phase system of distribution per- 
mitting, without undue complications, to supply two-phase 
and three-phase energy simultaneously through only four wires 
and from one single bank of transformers. These requirements 
were imposed by existing conditions pending changes in dis- 
tribution lines and equipment that could be made only in the 
course of time so as to standardize the system to a three-phase 
distribution, the stand-by generating station remaining, how- 
ever, two-phase. | 

This problem was solved very successfully with the use of 
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the delta-cross svstem of connection and subsequently applied 
to a number of other similar cases with equally satisfactory 
results. 

Although Mr. Blume entertains technical doubts as to the advis- 
ability of this system of connections and also as to its efficiency, 
I wish to offer as an evidence, a 1500-kv-a. bank of transformers 
—not even specially designed for this purpose, although with 
windings sufficiently interlaced so as to have the same ratio 
of impedance, a feature that we now expect in all transformers | 
of modern construction—which has been in successful opera- 
tion now for four years supplying with light and power part 
of a city of 50,000 inhabitants, and it is worthy of note that 
in so far as regulation of either the two-phase or three-phase 
circuits and efficiency are concerned, this system of connection 
has exceeded all expectations. 

Numerous tests made under different operating conditions 
of loads and power factors leave no doubt as to the efficiency 
and convenience of this method of connections for cases where 
two-phase and three-phase currents must be supplied. 


Presented at the Panama-Pacific Convention of 
the American Institute of Electrical Engineers, 
San Francisco, Cal., September 17, 1915. 


Copyright 1915. By A.I. E. E. 
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HARMONICS IN TRANSFORMER MAGNETIZING 
CURRENTS 


BY J. F. PETERS 


ABSTRACT OF PAPER 


The purpose of this paper is to show in a concise manner the 
cause and effects of higher harmonic currents in magnetizing 
currents of transformers. 

A hypothetical case is analyzed to show the cause of the 
harmonics; then the schemes of connecting transformers that 
are commonly used for polyphase transformation are taken up 
and the effects of the harmonics on each case pointed out. 

The author also shows the reason why third-harmonic volt- 
ages are not developed in the three-phase '' core type '' trans- 
former when connected star-star. 


T IS well known that the higher harmonics in the mag- 
netizing currents of transformers under certain conditions 
of operation produce badly distorted voltage waves. In general, 
the methods used to show the causes of these higher harmonics 
and the distortions which they produce have been rendered ob- 
scure by rather complex mathematics. The object of this 
paper is to present the problem in a more simple form with- 
out any complex mathematics so that the general principles 
involved may be understood with a minimum of effort on the 
part of the reader. "Those points that require a special study 
are more thoroughly discussed in an appendix. 

The permeability of sheet steel used in the construction of 
electrical apparatus changes as the magnetic flux density in- 
creases so that the rate of variation of the latter is less than 
that of the magnetizing current producing it. The induced 
voltage in the secondary and also the counter electromotive 
force in the primary of a transformer are proportional to the 
rate of change of the magnetic flux enclosing these windings. 
The rate of change of a sine function is a sine function 90 de- 
grees later in time phase. Therefore, to produce a voltage 
having a sine wave, the rate of change in the magnetic flux 
also must be a sine wave. 

On account of the change in permeability of the iron at 
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different flux densities, the magnetizing current producing a 
sine wave of magnetic flux cannot itself be a sine wave. It 
has been found by analysis that the magnetizing current of a 
transformer producing a sine wave of voltage has a consider- 
able third harmonic component. It also contains the higher 
odd harmonics (5th, 7th, 9th, etc.), but to a much less degree. 

That the magnetizing current must contain a comparatively 
large third-harmonic component is shown by the following: 
A comparatively small current is required for the first part of 
the magnetic flux cycle, the density being low, while as the 
maximum flux density is approached a much larger current in 
proportion is required. Therefore, the current wave necessary 
to produce a sine wave of flux will be peaked. There will be 
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only one peak per half cycle corresponding to the maximum 
flux density, and this peak must be made up largely of a har- 
monic that has but one maximum value, in the proper direc- 
tion, per half cycle of the fundamental. The third harmonic 
has one and one-half cycles per half cycle of the fundamental 
and it is so located that its one maximum occurs a little later 
than the fundamental maximum. The other two maxima 
of the third suppress the fundamental in the first and last part 
of the half cycle. If some harmonic higher than the third had 
a considerable magnitude, the result would be that two maxima 
per half cycle would be produced 1n the magnetizing current. 
This could not produce a sine wave of voltage. 

In Fig. 1, @ represents the magnetizing current of a trans- 
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former. It is the resultant of a component at fundamental 
frequency b, a third harmonic component c, and a fifth har- 
monic component d. * The magnitude of с is 40 per cent of the 
fundamental, and d is 10 per cent of the fundamental. The 
harmonics higher than the fifth were neglected for simplicity. 
The magnetizing current of a transformer does not contain 
any even harmonics. This is obvious from the fact that the 
plus and minus half waves of a complete cycle of magnetizing 
current are the same. That is, it takes the same value of cur- 
rent to magnetize the core in one direction as it does in the 
other. Therefore, all the harmonics as well as the fundamental 
must at the beginning of the second half cycle be of the same 
value but in the direction opposite to that at the beginning of 
the first half. Only odd harmonics will satisfy this condition. 
While the fundamental passes through } cycle, the third 
harmonic passes through 14 cycles and the fifth harmonic 
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through 23 cycles, etc. All odd harmonics end with an odd 
number of š cycles and are therefore in the same relative posi- 
tion, but in the direction opposite to that at the beginning of 
the first half cycle. If the magnetizing current does not con- 
tain all of the harmonics necessary to produce a sine wave of 
voltage, then the voltage will contain those harmonics which 
the magnetizing current lacks, and possibly more. For ex- 
ample, when the magnetizing current does not contain the 
necessary third-harmonic component, the induced voltage con- 
tains a third-harmonic component. 

A convenient means of showing the effect of changes in the 
shape of a magnetizing current wave is to plot the hysteresis 
loop and from this and the modified wave of magnetizing cur- 
rent construct the magnetic flux wave. The hysteresis loop 
corresponding to the magnetizing current wave shown in Fig. 1, 
(a), is plotted in Fig. 2. The abscissas OA, OB, OC, etc., in 
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the hysteresis loop equal the corresponding ordinates O'A’, 
O'B', O'C', in the magnetizing current wave. The wave shown 
in dotted line is the resultant magnetic flax wave. The method 
of construction is.obvious from a brief scrutiny of this figure. 

By following the same methods in Fig. 3, it is shown that 
when the magnetizing current is a sine wave,. the magnetic 
flux is not a sine wave but is of the shape indicated by the 
dotted line. The magnetic flux wave for this figure was con- 
structed from a sine wave magnetizing current and the hy- 
steresis loop. | 

Thé analysis of this flux wave (see Appendix) gives a funda- 
mental component of 17.62 sin (0 — 0.8 deg.), а third harmonic 
component of 3.9 sin (30 — 5 deg.) and a fifth harmonic com- 
ponent of 2.2 sin (50 — 24.3 deg.) where Ө is the time angle 
in degrees and 0.8 deg., 5 deg. and 24.3 deg., are the angles at 
which the fundamental, third and fifth respectively lag behind 
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the composite wave. This composite wave also contains odd 
harmonics higher than the fifth, but they are not taken into 
consideration here as previously stated. 

The voltage produced by the magnetic flux shown in. Fig. 3 
is proportional to the rate of change, that is, the differential 
of the composite magnetic flux wave. The differential of this 
wave gives for the fundamental 17.62 cos (0 — 0.8 deg.), for the 
third harmonic component 11.7 cos (30 — 5 deg.), and for the 
fifth harmonic 11 cos (50 — 24.3 дер). It will be noted that 
the third-harmonic component of voltage for the above case 
with a sine wave of exciting current is 65 per cent as great as 
the fundamental and that the fifth-harmonic component of 
voltage is 62.5 per cent as great as the fundamental. 

In practically all schemes of connecting transformers for 
transmission purposes, the proper composite exciting current 
is supplied, in which case large higher harmonic voltages are not 
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developed in the windings. In a comparatively few cases, 
however, it is not possible to draw the proper magnetizing cur- 
rent and consequently in these cases the higher harmonic volt- 
ages do exist. An effort will be made in the following to show 
how the magnetizing currents are supplied for the different 
schemes of connections and types of transformers and where 
harmonic voltages will appear. 

The most frequent scheme of connecting transformers is three 
single-phase units connected into a three-phase bank in delta 
on the low-voltage side and in star on the high-voltage side. 
Assume that a bank so connected is used to step the voltage 
down, and that the magnetizing currents for each of the three 
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units are as indicated by Fig. 1 (а). The magnetizing currents 
then for each phase contain, in addition to the fundamental, 
a third- and a fifth-harmonic component. Since the trans- 
formers are connected in three-phase relationship their voltages 
are 120 degrees apart and, therefore, their magnetizing currents 
are 120 degrees apart. The magnetizing currents for the three 
units are shown in their proper phase position in Fig. 4(а). 
The three leads feeding the bank carry the current both to 
and from the transformers and, therefore, the resultant of the 
current in the leads must at all times be zero. But the result- 
ant of the magnetizing currents for all three units in this case 
is, as shown in the appendix to this paper, 1.2 sin (30 — 8s), 
where |; is the angle at which the third harmonic component 
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lags behind the composite wave. This resultant is not zero; 
therefore it will be seen that not all of the magnetizing current 
for this connection can be supplied through the three leads. 
The resultant current is shown dotted in Fig. 4 (a), which is 
obtained by combining the three waves. 

It will be noted that this resultant current is at triple the 
fundamental frequency and that its magnitude is three times 
as great as the third harmonic component of magnetizing cur- 
rent for each phase. If the other higher harmonics of the 
magnetizing current had been taken into account (7th, 9th, 
llth, etc.) in the above analysis it would be found that they 
all would be drawn from the line except the third and odd 
multiples of the third (9th, 15th, etc.). "Therefore, the neces- 
sary third-harmonic component and its multiples to produce a 
sine wave of voltage must be supplied in some other manner 
for this scheme of connections, since they cannot be drawn 
from the line. 


"ЛЕГЕ une 
ELSE 
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In Fig. 4, (b), at 1, 2, and 3 are plotted the third harmonic 
components of the magnetizing currents for the three phases 
in their proper phase position with respect to the composite 
waves shown in the same figure at (a). It will be seen that 
these third-harmonic currents are all in the same direction at 
corresponding points. In Fig. 5, which 1$ the star-delta scheme 
of connection, the arrows indicate the instantaneous directions 
in which the third harmonic currents should flow in the primary 
or star side. Since the third harmonic currents of all three 
phases are in phase with each other they have no return path 
in a star-connected circuit, therefore they cannot flow. Соп- 
sequently third-harmonic voltages will be generated due to the 
absence of the third-harmonic currents. These voltages are 
all in the same direction since their components af the magnet- 
izing currents are all in the same direction. 

The generated or induced third-harmonic voltages appear 
in both the primary and secondary windings, but the delta- 
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connected secondary forms a closed local circuit for its third- 
harmonic voltage. Consequently, a third-harmonic current 
will circulate around this circuit and produce a third-harmonic 
magnetic flux which will cut both the primary and secondary 
windings. This flux will generate in both windings a counter 
third-harmonic voltage approximately equal and opposite to 
the one caused by the absence of the third-harmonic current in 
the primary. This results' in cancelling all of the third-har- 
monic voltages, except that due to the reactance of the trans- 
former which is generally so small that it is of no consequence, 

It is evident from the foregoing that the third-harmonic com- 
ponent of the magnetizing current for a bank of transformers 
connected star-delta is supplied by a circulating current in the 
closed delta, If the units forming the bank require different 
values of third-harmonic currents, then, since the circulating 
current is the same in all three phases, one or two phases will 
be over-supplied with this component of current while the other 
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phases will be under-supplied. This will result in inducing a 
third-harmonic voltage of small value in all three phases. 

It would be found by a similar analysis that the 9th and 
15th harmonic currents and all odd multiples of the third are 
supplied by a circulating current in the secondary, while all 
other odd harmonic currents are drawn from the line. The 
magnitude of this circulating current is such that when it is 
multiplied by the secondary turns the product is equal to that 
of the required harmonic current in the primary multiplied by 
the primary turns That is, the magnetomotive force is the 
same whether supplied by the primary or by the secondary, 
therefore the star-delta connection relieves the primary of a 
part of the magnetizing current and adds it to the secondary, 

If this bank be fed by another bank of transformers con- 
nected in star on the secondary side with its neutral grounded, 
then grounding the neutral of the step-down transformer bank, 
as shown in Fig. 6, produces closed circuits in the star-con- 
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nected side through which the third-harmonic component of 
the magnetizing current can flow. These circuits for each 
phase consist of one line, the windings in each bank connected 
to this line, and the earth. The third-harmonic current car- 
ried by the ground connection is the sum of the third-harmonic 
currents in the three star-connected phases. With this con- 
nection a part of the third-harmonic component of the mag- 
netizing current will circulate around the closed circuit in the 
delta connected secondary and a part will be drawn from the 
line using the earth as a return. The division of current be- 
tween these two circuits depends upon their relative imped- 
ances. The difference in the magnitude of the third-harmonic 
currents required for the different phases of the bank, so con- 
nected, will be supplied through the grounded neutral. If the 
neutral of the secondary of the step-up transformer bank is not 
grounded then grounding the neutral of the step-down bank 


will have no effect on the distribution of the third-harmonic 
component of the magnetizing current. 

If a star-delta bank of transformers is fed directly by a star- 
connected generator and the neutral of generator and bank of 
transformers are connected together as shown by Fig. 7, then 
if the generator contains a third-harmonic voltage, this voltage 
will cause an additional third-harmonic current to circulate 
in the transformer and generator windings. The magnetizing 
current for this scheme of connections will be supplied in the 
Same manner as when the source of supply is a bank of trans- 
formers with their secondaries connected in star, with its neutral 
grounded, as well as the neutral of the step-down bank, but 
the third-harmonic voltages of the generator are impressed on 
the transformers between: line terminals and neutral. 

The third harmonic voltages from the different phases of 
the generator are all in the same direction since the generator 
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voltages of fundamental frequency are 120 degrees apart, and 
therefore, the third-harmonic voltages 3 X 120 or 360 degrees 
apart. These voltages are impressed on the primaries of the 
transformers, which in turn induce corresponding voltages in 
the secondaries. The secondaries being connected in delta, 
their windings and connections between phases produce a closed 
local circuit for the induced third-harmonic voltages, conse- 
quently a third-harmonic current will circulate. The magni- 
tude of this circulating third-harmonic current is determined 
by the total third-harmonic voltages of the generator and the 
combined impedance of the transformer bank and generator. 

This current may be of considerable magnitude, for example: 
Assume that the normal output of the bank of transformers is 
small as compared with that of the generator, which is often 
the case when one generator feeds a number of independent 
lines, each having its own transformer bank. Insuch cases the 
generator impedance may be negligible when compared with 
that of one bank of transformers. Assume further that the 
generator has 10 per cent inherent third-harmonic voltage in 
each phase and that each transformer in the. bank has 4 per 
cent inherent impedance at fundamental frequency, then at 
triple frequency the total impedance per phase will be approxi- 
mately 3X 4, or 12 per cent; consequently, a third-harmonic 
current of 10/12 = 83 per cent of the normal transformer full 
load current will circulate in the primary and secondary of each 
transformer in the bank. The paths for these circulating 
currents on the generator side are over the line between gen- 
erator and transformer terminals, through the transformer 
primaries, and back to the generator through the neutral con- 
nections. The current carried by the neutral connection will 
be the sum of the three currents ш the phases. On the second- 
ary or delta side of the transformer bank, the third-harmonic 
current will circulate around the circuit produced by the trans- 
former windings and the connections between phases. 

If the bank of transformers had been connected delta-delta, 
the magnetizing currents would have been supplied in a similar 
manner, except that a part of the third harmonic current would 
circulate in the primary local circuit and a part in the second- 
ary, dividing up in inverse proportion to the impedance of the 
two windings. If the bank had been connected delta-star, all 
of the third-harmonic magnetizing current would have cir- 
culated in the primary local circuit. 
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With the bank connected star-star as shown by Fig. 8, the 
third harmonic component cannot flow, since it cannot be drawn 
from the line and there is no closed local circuit in which 1 can 
circulate. Consequently, a third-harmonic voltage will appear 
іп” both primary and secondary windings between the neutral 
points of the bank and the lines. 

Since the third-harmonic component of magnetizing currents 
are in the same direction in all three phases, and the voltage 
produced by a magnetizing current is 90 degrees later in time 
phase, it follows that the third harmonic voltages are in the same 
direction in all three phases. The neutral point of the bank, there- 
fore, does not remain at zero potential but oscillates around 
the zero point at triple frequency. The voltages of the star- 
star-connected bank are represented in Fig. 9 by means of the 
crank diagram. The three fundamental voltages are repre- 
sented by the vectors А}, Bı and С), which are 120 degrees 
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apart. The neutral of the three-phase vector is located on 
the end of the third-harmonic voltage vector. There 1$ only 
one third-harmonic vector, since the third-harmonic voltages 
of all three phases are in the same direction and, therefore, 
coincide. The voltage waves are constructed in the usual 
manner by rotating the radial vector in the direction indicated 
by the arrow, and projecting points out to corresponding points 
of time on the time angle axis, the third-harmonic vector, of 
course, being rotated three times as fast as the fundamental. 
The wave shown from 1 to 2 is that of the neutral point. From 
2 to 3 are the composite waves of all three phases. 

The voltage between lines, say A to B, Fig. 8 is the voltage 
from О to A, minus the voltage О to B, therefore, the voltage 
between lines A and B is the difference between wave А and 
wave B in Fig. 9. This voltage wave is shown dotted. It 
will be noted that this resultant is a sine wave and that it is 
173 per cent of the fundamental in either phase OA or OB. 
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Therefore it is evident from the above that, although there 
are third-harmonic voltages in the phases of а star-connected 
bank, they do not appear in the line. They do, however, pro- 
duce extra stresses іп the insulation of transformers 

‘If the primary neutral point of the bank is grounded and the 
secondary neutral of the step-up bank is not grounded, these 
third-harmonic stresses will appear between coils and ground. 
Also, since the neutral point is pulsating or rotating around the 
zero point, it is obvious that the whole system is made to pul- 
sate above and below ground an amount equal to the third- 
harmonic voltage in the phases. This may be of a dangerous 
value from the standpoint of charging current and also from 
the standpoint of static disturbances in neighboring communica- 
tion lines. From the standpoint of charging current, let us 
assume that the third harmonic voltage is 50 per cent as great 
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ав the phase voltage of fundamental frequency. Then, since 
it is at triple frequency the charging current due to it will be 
3 Х50 or 150 per cent as great as that produced by the same 
voltage at fundamental frequency. 

The third harmonic voltages in a star-star connected bank 
of transformers can be eliminated by providing a small winding 
in each phase and connecting these windings in delta. The 
third harmonic magnetizing current will then circulate in this 
winding in the same manner, and due to the same cause, as it 
does in the secondary of a star-delta connected bank. If the 
neutral point of the star-star connected step-down bank of 
transformers is grounded on the primary side, and the neutral 
of the step-up bank is grounded on the secondary side, as 
shown by Fig. 10, then there is a complete circuit through 
the lines and neutral connections for the third-harmonic com- 
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ponent of the magnetizing current and consequently the third- 
harmonic voltages will be eliminated from the transformers. 
This will of course eliminate electrostatic induction but the 
three triple frequency currents in phase in the lines and re- 
turning in the earth may cause electromagnetic disturbances 
in neighboring lines. 

Transformers are sometimes connected in open delta or “У” 
for three-phase transformation. This scheme of connection is 
showninFig.ll(a). Themannerin which the third harmonic 
components of the magnetizing currents are supplied is very 
similar to that of the delta-connected bank. The phase voltages 
of fundamental frequency are 120 degrees apart, and therefore 
the third-harmonic components of the magnetizing currents are 
3 х 120, or 360 degrees apart. That is, they flow in the same 
time phase, as indicated by the arrows. With this connection, 
unlike the conditions with a closed delta, the third harmonic 


component of the magnetizing current is drawn from the line 
through leads A and C and, therefore, must pass through the 
impedance of the line and generator or source of supply. Соп- 
sequently there will not be quite sufficient third-harmonic current 
and a third harmonic voltage will exist in the phases. In most 
cases these third harmonic voltages areof small value and of 
little or no importance. | 

Fig. 11 (5) shows a three-phase-two-phase connection mag- 
netized from the three-phase side, and at 11 (c) is shown a 
three-phase T-connected bank. In both of these cases the 
magnetizing currents for the transformers are 90 degrees apart 
in time phase, and therefore, the third-harmonic currents are 
3 x 90 or 270 degrees apart. With these connections lead A 
carries the magnetizing current for one phase and B and C the 
magnetizing current for one phase plus one-half of the current 
from the other phase combined at 90 degrees; that is, УТ + 0.5: = 
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113 per cent of the current for one phase, In these connections 
like the V, the third harmonic current flows through the 1m- 
pedance of the line. Therefore, a small third harmonic voltage 
may exist. 

The foregoing considerations were based on the banks being 
made up of single-phase units connected for polyphase transfor- 
mation. If the three phase-banks consisted of three-phase units 
of the so-called “shell form," the conditions with respect to mag- 
netizing currents and higher harmonic voltages would be sub- 
stantially the same as for single-phase units connected in the 
same relation. In the three-phase shell form of construction; 
the magnetic circuits for the three phases are built up as one unit. 

The electrical connections for the 


Ав " ` middle phase are reversed as shown 
N in Figs. 5 (a) and 8 (а), so as to place 
(a) ' A degrees from the fluxes of the phase 


the magnetic flux of this phase 60 
A on either side. The object of this 
== oe | , reversal is to decrease the neces- 


b 


«€ fo sary area of the magnetic circuit be- 
- a,—», tween phases. Each phase of the 

ъ unit has а magnetic circuit com- 
pletely surrounding it and conse- 


A 
Ссс LE NE quently there are no interchanges of 
à à T magnetomotive forces from one phase 
| E » to another. But if the three-phase 
A. banks consist of three-phase units of 
Fic. 11 | : 
the core type construction, the 
conditions with respect to magnetizing currents and higher 
harmonic voltages in the star-star-connected bank are con- 
siderably changed. 

With the latter type of construction the magnetic circuit 
for the three phases are mutually connected, in that the 
magnetic flux of any one phase has its return path through 
the other two phases. Now since the magnetic fluxes go and 
return through the same three cores it is evident that the 
resultant of the three fluxes in any one direction must at 
alltimes bezero. But,if there are any third-harmonic voltages 
in the phases due to the absence of the third-harmonic magnet- 
izing currents in the star-star-connected unit they are induced 
in the same direction in all three phases and, therefore, their 
third-harmonic magnetic fluxes are all in the same direction. 
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This would require that the third-harmonic flux return outside 
of the cores through high-reluctance paths. They would conse- 
quently be of very small value. 

It would appear from the above that third-harmonic voltages 
which are due to the absence of the third-harmonic component 
of magnetizing currents in the star-star connection are prevented 
in the three-phase core form units by the high-reluctance return 
paths of the third harmonic magnetic fluxes. But this is not 
strictly true; what really happens is that the deficit in magneto- 
motive force in parts of the cycle in each phase is supplied by the 
other two phases. Fig. 12 
shows three magnetomotive 
force waves 1, 2, and 3, 120 
degrees apart. (а) is the re- 
quired wave of magnetomo- 
tive force to produce a sine 
wave of magnetic flux. (b) is 
the third-harmonic compo- 
nent of the required magneto- 
motive force wave, and (c) 
is the magnetomotive force 
wave that is drawn from the 


Fic. 12 


line. It is wave (a) minus wave (b). Referring to point m, it 
will be seen that (c) in 1 is lacking sufficient magnetomotive 
force, while 2 and 3 at the same point have a surplus of mag- 
netomotive force. Consider this point on the cycle to be such 
as to have a magnetic flux up through core A in Fig. 13, and 
down through B and C. The extra magnctomotive force tending 
to produce the surplus of flux down through B and C will be 
expended in supplying the deficit up through А, А being 
the return path for B and C. In this way there is an interchange 
of magnetomotive forces between phases, which results in the 
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production of sine wave of magnetic flux and, therefore, sine 
wave of voltage in all three phases. 


APPENDIX 


In analyzing the magnetic flux wave of Fig. 3, the first half 
of the cycle was divided into 15 parts and the heights of the y 
ordinates for the different parts were measured. These measured 
values together with the time angle and its sine and cosine values 
are given in Table I, П and III. Table I gives the data for the 
fundamental component, Table II for the third harmonic and 
Table III for the fifth harmonic component. The first column 


TABLE I. 
MAGNETIC WAVE ANALYSIS FOR FUNDAMENTAL COMPONENT 


Sin 6 Cos 0 у sin 6 y Cos 0 
1.0 000 0.00 
0.978 1.81 8.51 
0.914 4.76 10.70 
0.809 7.64 10 51 
0.669 10.20 9.30 
0.500 12.70 7.32 
0.309 14.18 4.60 
0.105 14.92 1.57 
— 0.105 14.82 — 1.56 
— 0.309 13.92 — 4.54 
— 0.500 12.30 — 7.10 
— 0.669 10.26 — 9.25 
— 0.809 7.65 — 10.50 
— 0.914 4.88 — 10.95 
— 0.978 2.20 — 10.36 
7.5/132.24 — 1.75 47.5 = —0.234 
17.62 


contains the time angles, the second column the y ordinates 
corresponding to the time angle in column 1. Column 3 con- 
tains the sine and column 4 the cosine of the time angles. Col- 
umns 5 and 6 are the products of the sines and cosines respec- 
tively of the time angle and the y ordinates. Columns 5 and 6 
are added and their sums divided by 71. The quotients give 
the respective sine and cosine components of the separate har- 
monics. 

From Table I, the fundamental wave is made up of 17.62 
sin 0 — 0.234 cos 0 = 17.62 sin (0 — 0.8 deg). 

From table II, the third harmonic component is made up of 
3.88 sin 30 — 0.343 cos 30 — 3.9 sin (30 — 5 deg.), also from Table 
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III, the fifth harmonic is made up of 2 sin 50 — 0.905 cos = 50 
2.2 sin (50 — 24.3 deg.) 
The resultant of the magnetizing currents of three phases 


TABLE II. 
MAGNETIC FLUX ANALYSIS FOR THIRD HARMONIC COMPONENT 
0 y Sin 30 Cos 3 0 y sin 30 y cos 36 
0. 0. 000 +1.000 0.00 000 
12. 8.7 +0.588 +).809 + 5.10 |+ 7.00 
24. 11.7 +0.951 +0.309 +11.12 |+ 3.61 
36. 13.0 +0.951 —0.309 +12.40 |- 4.02 
48. 13.9 +0.588 —0.809 + 8.19 |—11.25 
60. 14.65 0.000 —1.000 0.00 |-14.65 
72. 14.9 —0.588 —0.809 — 8.78 |-12.02 
84 15.0 —0.951 —0.309 —14.30 |- 4.65 
96 14.9 —0.951 +0.309 —14.20 |+ 4.60 
108 14.65 —0.588 +0.809 — 8.60 |--11.80 
120 14.2 0.000 +1.000 0.00 |+14.20 
132 13.8 +0.588 +0.809 + 8.10 |+11.10 
144 13.0 +0.951 +0.309 +12.38 |+ 4.01 
156 12. +0.951 —0.309 +11.40 |- 3.70 
168 10.6 +0.588 —0.809 + 6.23 |- 8.60 
` 4.5/29.04 |-2.57+7.5 = —0.343 
180 3.88 
TABLE III. 
MAGNETIC FLUX ANALYSIS FOR FIFTH HARMONIC COMPONENT 
0 y Sin 50 Cos 560 y sin 50 y cos 50 
0 0.00 000 +1.00 0.00 000 
12 8.7 +0.866 +0.50 + 7.52 |+ 4.35 
24 11.7 +0.866 —0.50 +10.20 |- 5.85 
36 13.0 -000 —1.00 000 —13.00 
48 13.9 —0.866 —0.50 —12.05 |- 6.95 
60 14.65 —0.866 +0.50 —12.70 |+ 7.37 
72 14.9 000 +1.00 000 +14.90 
84 15.0 +0.866 +0.50 +13.00 |+ 7.50 
96 14.9 +0 .866 —0.50 +12.90 |- 7.45 
108 14.65 000 —1.00 000 —14.65 
120 14.2 —0.866 —0.50 —12.30 |- 7.10 
132 13.8 —0.866 +0.50 —11.90 |+ 5.90 
144 13.0 000 +1.00 0000 + 6.50 
156 12.0 +0.866 +0.50 +11.22 |+ 6.00 
168 10.6 +0.866 —0.50 + 9.18 |- 5.30 
7.5/15.07 | —6.78 7.5 «-0.905 
180 2.0 


120 degrees apart when the current of each phase is made up of 
1 sin (0 — В,) + 0.4 sin (30- Bs) + 0.1 sin (50 — Bs) is as 


follows: 
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Fundamental Third harmonic Fifth harmonic 
Phase A, 1 sin (0 — В!) + 0.4 sin (38 — Вз) + 0.1 sin (50 — By). 
Phase B, 1 sin (0 — В, + 120) + 0.4 sin (38 — В: + 360) + 0.1 sin (50 — Bs + 600) 
Phase C, 1 sin (0 - B1 + 240) + 0.4 sin (30 — В; + 720) + 0.1 sin (50 — Ba + 1200) 


First adding the fundamental, 


sin (6 — Bi) + зіп {(0 — B) + 120} + sin {(@ — 8) + 240] = 

sin (0 — Bi) — 4 sin (0 — Bi) + 0.866 cos (0 — Bı) — § sin (0 — В!) - 
0.866 cos (0 — В!) = 0. 

Adding the third-harmonic components, 


0.4 sin (30 — Вз) + 0.4 sin | (30 — 83) + 360} + 0.4 зіп |(30 — 81) + 720} = 

0.4 sin (30 — Bs) + 0.4 sin (30 — 83) + 0.4 sin (30 — 83) = 1.2 sin (30 — Bs) 
Adding the fifth-harmonic components, 

0.1 sin (50 - Bs) + 0.1 sin {(50 — Bs) + 600} + 0.1 sin |(50 —Вь) + 1200} = 


0.1 sin (50 — 85) — 0.05 sin (50 — Вь) — 0.0866 cos (50 — Вь — 0.05 sin (50 — Bs) + 
0.0866 cos (50 — В) = 0. 


Therefore, the resultant for the three phases is equal to 


1.2 (30 — 8). 
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DIscussION ON “ HARMONICS IN TRANSFORMER MAGNET- 
IZING CURRENTS” (PETERS), SAN FRANCISCO, CAL., SEPT. 
17, 1915. 


D. I. Cone: In the paper by Mr. Peters there is discussed 
the case of a bank of receiving transformers supplied over a 
line energized by another bank. It is stated that if the line 
sides of the banks are connected in star and their neutrals 
grounded, а path is furnished for third harmon c currents, in 
phase in the three line-wires. 

It 15 desirable to further examine the conditions governing 
the third harmonic current in the lines; especially since in 
Fig. 6 of the paper, there 1$ inconsistency among the arrows 
purporting to represent it. 

Consider first the case where both banks are connected star- 
star with neutrals isolated. The fundamental induced e.m £f. 
in each transformer of the receiving bank, is, neglecting the 
effect of the line, practically equal and opposite to the induced 
e.m.f. in the corresponding transformer of the supply bank. 
Therefore, if the transformers are similar in character, the 
induced third harmonic e.m.fs. in the two banks will also 
be practically equal and opposite in phase. Hence grounding 
the line-side neutrals will not cause a third harmonic current 
to circulate through the two banks, the wires in parallel and 
the earth, since there is no resultant e.m.f. to cause such a 
current. This fact can be otherwise pictured as follows: 

Grounding the line-side neutral of the supply bank causes 
the voltages from line-wires to ground to be distorted in such 
manner that no third harmonic magnetizing current is required 
in the receiving transformers in order to induce the necessary 
counter e.m.f. 

Evidently, in practise, where there are differences in char- 
acteristics among the several transformers, and where the 
fundamental induced voltages in corresponding phases of the 
two banks are only approximately opposite in phase, there 
wil be resultant third harmonic e.m.fs. causing circulating 
neutral currents. This effect 1$, however, a differential, rather 
than a cumulative one. 

The result is, that the lines are maintained at a third har- 
monic potential difference from ground. If the length of line 
is such that the admittance from the three wires in parallel 
to ground is considerable, there will be an appreciable neutral 
current, the two transformer banks operating as third harmonic 
generators in parallel. The same reasoning holds for the case 
where the station-side windings of both transformer banks 
are connected in delta. In this case the presence of third 
harmonic circulating currents in the deltas in general, greatly 
lessens the third harmonic voltage on the line-wires. 

Another case which occurs is where the supply bank is con- 
nected star-star, and the receiving bank star-delta. In this 
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case, grounding the line-side neutrals affords a path for the 
third harmonic magnetizing current of the star-star bank 
through the line-wires, the line side of the star-delta bank and 
the earth, for the star-delta bank is short-circuited to currents 
in phase in the three line-wires. The case is the same if supply 
and receiving banks are interchanged. It is shown in Fig. 10 
of the paper. | 

The effectiveness of the third harmonic current in reducing 
the third harmonic induced voltage depends on its phase. If 
the third harmonic current is leading, it tends to accentuate 
the third harmonic voltage rather than to decrease it. This 
reaction is discussed in some detail in the Proc. A. I. E. E., 
May, 1914, by Mr. Blume. 

It seems worth while in this connection to plead for a careful 
distinction in usage between the exciting current and its com- 


- ponents, the magnetizing cur- 

| rent and the energy current, 

вам (не Soa in quadrature and in phase, 
respectively, with the im- 


Fic. 1 (VoLTAGE Ratio 1:K) pressed voltage. 

к? км 1,-КМ Н. 5. Osborne (by letter): 
A determination of the dis- 
tribution in three-phase sys- 
tems of the third harmonic 
components in the magnetiz- 
ing currents of transformers 
or of other harmonic com- 
ponents of the magnetizing 
currents, is facilitated by the 
method of analytical treat- 

Fic. 3 ment given below. 

It is customary for convenience in computations to represent 
transformers by H networks representing the equivalent one- 
to-one transformers. This is illustrated in Figs. 1 and 2, in 
which the transformer of Fig. 1 having a voltage ratio of K 
to 1, is represented by the network of Fig. 2, where the imped- 
ances are all referred to the high-voltage side of the transformer. 
The series branches of the H are merely the primary and sec- 
ondasy leakage impedance, and the bridge is the mutual in- 
ductance, or more accurately, the mutual impedance. 

The behavior of any harmonic component of the magnetizing 
current can be computed by assuming the component to arise 
from the occurrence of a generator in series with the bridge 
impedance, as shown in Fig. 3. The voltage E of the fictitious 
generator is the component of this frequency in the terminal 
voltage of the transformer when the corresponding component 
of the magnetizing current is totally suppressed. The mutual 
impedance N for the component under consideration is the 
ratio of voltage E to the current 7 of the same frequency which 
would flow in the magnetizing current if it had no external im- 
pedance to overcome. 
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With any external primary and secondary impedances c and 
d the current flow of the particular component and the cor- 
responding primary and secondary terminal voltages are approx- 
imately as follows: 


А У! 
и = ---- 1 
1 3 | (1) 
А yo 
їз = І ‚ (2 
з 5 (2) 
= FPC 
91 = Е ус + 5 (8) 
ps I 
where a and b are primary and secondary leakage impedances. 
1 
Yn = N 
_ 1 
^ a +c 
M EN 
Ja b+d 
y = yí + Уз + Mn 


These equations are of particular interest applied to the 
third harmonic component of the magnetizing current of three- 
phase banks of transformers. The equations apply to one 
transformer of the bank. The different usual connections give 
the following special equations: 


(1) Delta-Delta. 
In this case с and d are both zero, and J divides between the 


primary and secondary inversely as а and 6, the leakage im- 
pedances. 
(2) Delta-Star. 


In this case с = 0 
The voltage on the star side on open circuit (per transformer) 


iS approximately 


Ез = Е (5) 
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and this regulates through the impedance of approximately 


z = а + b (6) 
(3) Star-Star 
Equations (1) to (4) apply. 


If the primary side is non-grounded, c becomes nearly in- 
finite and the open-circuit voltage on the other side is 


and the voltage regulates through an impedance 
= N +b = N approx. (8) 


The use of these equations can perhaps best be illustrated 
by an example. 

In the case of grounded star windings, impedances c and d 
are impedances per wire between the power line and ground, 
and for transposed lines are three times the impedance between 
the three wires of the circuit in parallel and the ground. The 
approximate magnitudes of this impedance for a typical high- 
tension line, free from grounds at the distant end, is given in the 
following table for distances which are different fractions of a 
wave length. The impedances are computed for 180 cycles, 
assuming 4/0 line conductors. For other sizes of wire or for 
other frequencies the magnitudes would vary somewhat, but 
the general range and particularly the variation in angle 1s 
typical for the given fractions of wave lengths. 


TABLE I. 
Length, Miles 
Fraction of м Impedances 
wave length per wire 
in sixteenths (3rd) (9th) (15th) 
180 cycles 540 cycles 900 cycles 
1 53 18 11 60 — 12,400 
2 105 35 21 40 — 11,000 
3 158 53 32 35 — 1400 
4 210 70 42 40 — 10 
5 263 88 53 55 +1400 
6 315 105 63 150 + j 1,000 
7 368 123 74 440 + j 2,300 
8 420 140 84 13,300 + j 0 


For lengths less than a sixteenth of a wave length the im- 
pedance is largely determined by the capacity between line 


wires and ground, and is roughly inversely proportional to the 
length of the line. 
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To illustrate the use of the equations, computations have been 
made for the third harmonic in the case of two 60-cycle trans- 
formers, using the following assumptions: 

E (third harmonic) = 0.7 rated terminal voltage. 

I (third harmonic) = 0.01 full load current. 

Leakage reactance = 3 per cent in each winding (6 per cent 
total) for fundamental, and three times that for third harmonic. 

Effective resistance of mutual impedance (N) equals 5 per 
cent of total impedance, and effective resistance of leakage 
impedances (a and 5) is 10 per cent of total impedance. 

The numerical results obtained by the use of these assumptions 
and of the values of line impedance given in Table I are tabu- 
lated in Table II, in which all figures refer to the high-ten- 
sion side of the transformers. 


TABLE II. 
Voltage оҒ(гапвбогтпег.................... 33.000 os in ol tae nen 6,600 
Kw. capacity............................... 2007: cR 300 
Full load current........ .................... 6 атрегез................ 45 атрегез 
B cS pid И И dt vp bitu eee eei UN 23,000 volts.................4,600 volts 
о 0.06 атреге................ 0.45 атреге 
Nic neis p ТТГ ТТТ 20,000 + j 400,000 ohms......... 500 + 710,000 ohms 
де 50 + j 500 ohms........... 1.3 + j 18 ohms 
Delta-grounded star 
ее Әле озар et eee ЫҚЫ 6. 
ОЕ ОРН 100 + 71,000 .................. 2.6 + 126 
‘Length of line to гевопабе.................... 105 miles............ about 200 miles 
At resonance то .......................... 0.2 атреге.................0. 15 ampere 
Жас P NE 200: Volts roro ED n 4 volts 
Star-grounded star 
Балғын КУ te О О УЕ УО 23 :000:.2. ah nu Wats ene 4,600 
о dud Gee end 20,000 + 3 400,000 ............. 500 + j10,000 
Length of line to гевопа(е.................... 0.3 mile. ............. About 15 miles 
At resonance із............................... lampere................... 9 amperes 
о ОР 400,000 volts................ 90,000 volts 


These results apply to but one transformer of the three- 
phase bank. It should be noted that the total current in the 
ground is three times the third-harmonic current given above. 

In these cases it is to be noted that with the delta-grounded 
star connection the third harmonic voltages produced by res- 
onance effects are not dangerous to the power systems, but a 
considerable fraction of an ampere of third harmonic current 
may be caused to flow in the ground, and this is enough in some 
cases to cause disturbances in nearby telephone circuits. These 
results accord with general experience, and it is supposed that 
the author did not have telephone induction in mind when 
writing the statement that the third harmonic current under 
these conditions is ‘‘generally so small that it is of no conse- 
quence.” 

In the cases of star-star connection it has for convenience 
been assumed that only one winding was grounded. The same 
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results can of course be obtained with both windings grounded, 
taking account of the line connected to both line windings, and 
reducing the whole to equivalent impedance referred to the 
high-tension side. The figures indicate that under the condi- 
tions assumed, dangerous resonance voltages could be produced 
with certain lengths of line, particularly with large transformers 
and moderate voltages. With very high voltages and small 
capacity transformers there would be relatively little likelihood 
of dangerous resonance effects with the third harmonic when the 
high-tension side of the transformer was connected to a line 
of reasonable length. Of course resonance effects might be 
obtained by the combined action of lines connected to the 
primary and the secondary, one having a positive and the 
other a negative reactance. 

The author speaks of a line with grounded star transformers 
at each end. Under these conditions the third harmonic e.m.fs. 
in the two banks of transformers will frequently tend to oppose 
each other. If they were equal in magnitude and opposite in 
phase, no third harmonic current would flow at a point in the 
line midway between the transformer banks, and the distri- 
bution of third harmonic from each transformer bank would 
be the same as though the line were open at the middle. 

The writer has not had an opportunity to subject the analyt- 
ical method suggested above to the test of experiment. It is 
submitted in this form, however, in the hope that it will be put 
to that test by some one who can conveniently obtain the песез- 
sary information regarding the transformer characteristics. If 
the primary and secondary leakage impedances and the mutual 
impedance do not vary so rapidly with changing conditions as 
to invalidate the method, it should be of very material assistance 
in the analysis of phenomena, such as those discussed in Mr. 
Peters's paper. 

L. P. Ferris: In the paper by Mr. Peters, in discussing the 
effect of the third-harmonic delta-circulating current of a delta- 
star bank of transformers, it is stated that this results in the 
cancellation of ‘‘all the third-harmonic voltages except that 
due to the reactance of the transformers." It would be more 
accurate to include also the resistance component, as well as 
the leakage reactance of the windings. This omission is doubt- 
less made because the resistance is generally very small in 
comparison with the reactance. The author goes on to state 
that the voltage corresponding to this reactance drop in the 
delta “15 generally so small as to be of no consequence." From 
the standpoint of inductive interference it is perhaps stating 
it too strongly to say that this voltage is of no consequence in . 
cases of parallelism between power and telephone circuits for 
considerable distances. 

Regarding inequalities in the units forming a bank of delta- . 
star connected transformers the statement is made that the 
circulating current is the same in all three units. One is led 
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to infer from this that there can be no third-harmonic flow 
between any of the units and the line on the delta side. This 
case appears somewhat analagous to the open-delta case con- 
sidered later on in the paper. In the latter case there 15, of 
course, a third-harmonic current in two of the line conductors. 
In the case of the closed delta with inequalities among the 
several units there would be an adjustment of magnetizing 
current among the three units which would require a small 
flow of third-harmonic into the line conductors to compensate 
in part for the inequalities. As compared with the open-delta 
case, this third-harmonic current would, of course, be very small. 

The author discusses the condition where the neutral on the 
high-tension side of a bank of star-star connected receiving trans- 
formers is grounded and the secondary neutral of the step-up 
bank isolated. For this case the paper states that the third 
harmonic stresses will appear between the coils and ground. 
(These stresses will be graded, increasing to a maximum for 
the coils adjacent to the line terminals.) The statement is 
then made that “since the neutral point is pulsating or rotating 
around the zero point, it is obvious that the whole system is 
made to pulsate, below and above ground, an amount equal 
to third harmonic voltage in the phases." The "zero point" 
referred to by the author 15 not specifically defined. The most 
natural point of reference, and one most generally used in dis- 
cussing such problems, is the earth. If the earth is, in this case, 
taken as the zero point it should be obvious that the neutral 
point of the receiving bank of transformers, which I assume 
is the bank referred to in the discussion, remains at all times 
at the potential of the earth or zero point of reference. It is 
for this reason that the whole system is made to pulsate at 
third harmonic voltage Were this neutral point itself to pul- 
sate, which it would do if isolated from ground, the whole 
system would not pulsate at third-harmonic voltage but would 
remain at practically ground potential in so far as the third 
harmonic was concerned. In this case the third-harmonic 
stresses increase to a maximum at the neutral point. This is 
quite easily pictured, for with the neutral isolated we have as 
the external circuit for the third harmonic, the capacitance to 
ground of the three line conductors in parallel, in series with 
the capacitance of the neutral point to ground. For any 
operating system there is little doubt that practically the entire 
third harmonic voltage will appear between the netural point 
and ground with an inappreciable amount between line con- 
ductors and ground. I have seen this amply demonstrated 
by tests, were experimental evidence needed tc confirm this 
conclusion. 

A small tertiary delta 1s recommended for star-star con- 
nected transformers to eliminate the third-harmonic voltages. 
Undoubtedly such a winding will greatly reduce the third- 
harmonic voltages, but one must take exception to the use of 
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the word "eliminated." The degree of elimination will depend 
upon the impedance of this tertiary delta. 

With reference to the circulation of third-harmon c current 
between grounded star-star and star-delta transformer banks, 
it is stated that this will be sufficient to "eliminate" the third- 
harmonic voltages and thereby "eliminate" the corresponding 
electrostatic induction 1n neighboring lines. I must again take 
exception to the use of the word ''eliminate." The third- 
harmonic voltage may under such conditions cause interference, 
particularly if a parallel occurs near the star-star end of the 
line. It should be noted also that this condition favors maxi- 
mum electromagnetic induction. With both banks in star- 
star, as pointed out by Mr. Cone, the third-harmonic e.m .fs. 
are in series opposing (not strictly so if the connecting line is 
long). This condition favors maximum electrostatic induction 
together with some electromagnetic induction if the line con- 
necting the two banks of transformers is of any considerable 
length. Connecting the two banks in delta-star gives the mini- 
mum electrostatic and electromagnetic effects. In this refer- 
ence only straight delta-star or star-star connections are con- 
sidered. . 

In general, it should be noted that whereas for the purposes 
of Mr. Peters’s paper it is perhaps unnecessaty to take into 
account the reaction of the lines upon the third harmonic 
currents and voltage it is very important to consider the line 
reactions in any study concerned with the inductive interfer- 
ence caused by triple harmonics in grounded neutral systems. 

М. S. Diamant (by letter): Mr. Peters does not make clear 
the fact that starting with a sine wave of flux, the induced 
voltage will be sinusoidal, but not so with the impressed voltage 
unless the resistance drop is negligible compared to the re- 
active drop. 

He seems to attribute the distortion of the exciting current 
to the variable permeability but soon he introduces the hysteresis 
loop and the well known graphical methods. Now starting 
with a sinusoidal flux and assuming the resistance drop to be 
negligible, the distortion of the current will be found to be due 
fundamentally and primarily to the saturation curve and it is 
easy to see that in this case when the fundamental current wave 
15 Zero, t.e., 


1 fund = 0 
е = maximum, and 
ф-0 


and consequently when the flux wave passes through zero all 
the higher harmonics of currents, 7,4, will add up to zero. If 
there is only the third harmonic, then it will be in phase with 
the fundamental. What the hysteresis does mainly, is, that 
it necessarily shifts the above described phase relationship so 
that iyuna has a component in phase with the e.m.f. sufficient 
to supply the hysteresis loss. | 
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The well-known graphical method shown in Fig. 2 of the paper 
will give a current wave consisting of harmonics and a funda- 
mental-which can be split into two components tas, the active 
and 4,,, the reactive or magnetizing component. The effect 
of the eddy current losses is, of course, to increase the active 
component. To summarize, then, the distortion is due prim- 
arily to variable д, and for the saturation curve or extremely 
thin hysteresis loops when туа = 0,1, = 0. Butin the case 
of the hysteresis loop not only is и variable but it has different 
values for given ascending or descending values of the flux 
and the above relation does not hold. Finally, it would be 
possible to have variable и and sine wave of flux and current, 
provided the hysteresis loop is ellipsoidal or approaches the 
shape of an ellipse closely. 

It may be well in this connection to look at the question from 
a broader point of view, and mention that variable resistivity 
or permittivity (dielectric constant) will produce wave dis- 
tortions. 

J. F. Peters: The inconsistency in Fig. 6 referred to by Mr. 
Cone is that the arrows indicating the flow of current through the 
ground connection of the step-down bank of transformers should 
point up from the ground; this reversal of arrows is very evident 
from the directions indicated by the other arrows of the figure. 

The zero point for the star-star to star-star operation with the 
neutral of the step-down bank grounded, referred to by Mr. 
Ferris, is the earth. The neutral point of the fundamental 
voltage under these conditions rotates around the zero point as 
stated in the paper and indicated in Fig. 9. 
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PHENOMENA ACCOMPANYING TRANSMISSIÓN WITH 
SOME TYPES OF STAR TRANSFORMER CONNECTIONS 


BY L. N. ROBINSON 


ABSTRACT OF PAPER 


The purpose of this paper is to point out and explain some 
even harmonic phenomena which may attend the operation of 
star-star connected banks of transformers having grounded 
neutral on the line side only. Contrary to current opinions, the 
author believes the abnormal voltages and destructive effects, 
which often accompany star-star operation, are, in at least a 
large number of cases, due to even rather than third harmonics. 
At high magnetic densities, the third harmonic voltage may be 
appreciable, but the indications are that the even harmonics will 
cause damage at nominal magnetic densities lower than those 
which produce appreciable third harmonic voltages. 

The data on which the conclusions are based include ap- 
proximately one hundred and fifty oscillogram waves and a 
correspondingly large number of meter readings. The data are 
omitted from the text to a large extent, because the details could 
not add materially to the discussion. The tests are simple and 
can easily be made with an oscillograph. 


INTRODUCTION 
ERETOFORE, the third harmonic voltage, required to pro- 
duce the necessary third harmonic exciting current, has gen- 
erally been held to be the cause of the high voltages and conse- 
quent destructive effects accompanying the operation of star- 
star transformer banks. This is proper if it can be shown that 
the third harmonic voltage is large. The star connection is 
generally used in transmission work so that the neutral on the 
line side may be grounded. И the line side neutral is not 
grounded, there may be abnormal and dangerous leg voltages 
due to the third harmonic, as has been proved in specific cases; 
though wreckage is less common from this type of connection. 
When the neutral on the generator side of the bank is 1solated 
and the line side neutral is grounded, the Y-capacitive suscep- 
tance of the line is in series with the inductive Y-exciting-suscep- 
tance of the transformer legs; the former susceptance is larger 
than the latter in a system involving a long transmission line; 
hence, the equivalent reactance of the circuit for Y-currents is 
2183 
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inductive and the third harmonic current lays, contrary to some 
recently accepted opinions. From this, it 1$ seen that the im- 
pedance to Y-currents is not as large as might be supposed from 
a casualsurvey. Therefore, it is believed that the opinion that 
the third harmonic voltages are responsible for the destructive 
effects accompanying star-star operation with grounded neutral 
on the line side only, is based on the coincidence that the path 
for third harmonic current was apparently of high 1mpedance 
in cases where destructive effects resulted from the use of the ` 
connection. So far as can be ascertained from published data, 
no oscillograms (or similar observations) nor records have been 
made of the forces at play when transformers or line insulators 
have been destroyed Бу abnormal phenomena due to star-star 
operation. | 

The author has observed even harmonics and badly unbalanced 
leg voltages in several different instances extending over a 
considerable period of time. In all these instances, the paths 
for Y-currents were through the open-circuit admittance of 
the transformer units. These observations were made under 
the following conditions: | 

l. A star-star bank, with generator side neutral isolated and 
line side neutral grounded. The duty was charging a line 37 
miles long. 

2. Another bank similarly connected, but composed of units 
made by a different manufacturer and of different ratings in 
every respect. The duty of this bank was the same as for that 
in case 1 but on another day. 

3. А bank of 1:1 auto-transformers connected star with 
grounded neutral, at the sending end of the 37-mile line, which 
was charged by a delta-delta bank. 

4. А bank of transformers stepping down from isolated neutral 
star to ‘‘ interconnected " delta. Іп this instance, the current 
circulating in the '' interconnected " delta contained prominent 
even harmonies. 

5. A bank of 13,200:110-volt potential transformers connected 
star with grounded neutral to the sending end of the 37-mile 
line, which was supplied from a delta-star bank with isolated 
neutral. The secondaries of the potential transformers were 
open-circuited. 

DATA 

Several phenomena appeared consistently, and they seemed 

to vary with the magnetic density in the transformers. However, 
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the variations of impressed voltage and consequently the varia- 
tions of the magnetic density were necessary in order to vary the 
Y-currents, which currents are believed to be directly responsible 
for the excessive leg voltages. 

In some cases, when charging the line from transformers 
connected star-star with grounded neutral on the line side, an 
undertone of one-half fundamental frequency was present in 
the ley voltages, and in the currents on the generator side of 
the bank. A typical wave shape is shown in Fig. 1, маус No. 3. 


° 
aa 


Wave №. 1 


Wave № 4 Phase A Leg Voltage Leg A Reversed 


Fic. 1 


In some other cases, two of the leg voltages were approximately 
V7/3 times the delta voltage, while the magnitude of the volt- 
age of the third leg was approximately normal, t.e., 58 per cent 
of the delta voltage. The leg voltages had distinctly different 
wave shapes, and their fundamental components were con- 
spicuously not 120 degrees apart in time phase. Typical wave 
shapes are shown ‚п Fig. 1, waves Nos. 4, 5 апа 6. Тһе currents 
in the buses on the generator side of the bank were several times 
normal. 
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In still other cases, the leg voltages had double frequency 
components, approximately four times as large as the funda- 
mental components, and the transformers vibrated internally. 
Typical wave shapes are shown in Fig. 2, waves Nos. 2, 3 and 4. 

In the case of the 1:1 auto-transformers, the delta voltages 
were affected by the phenomena, becoming nearly twice as 
great as existed when the auto-transformers were not connected 
to the line. The delta voltages were of fundamental frequency 


% 


Wave Мо. 1. 


Delta Vonage, |, Phases АВ ТУ 


Маче № 5 Vector Sum of Leg Voltages 


Wave No 6 Neutral Current 


Fic. 2 


with no double frequency component, while the leg voltages con- 
tained the large double-frequency component. 

In all cases in which the second harmonic was prominent in 
the leg voltages, it was in time phase in all three legs. This 
was proved by the oscillograms of the simultaneous values of 
the three leg voltages, by a measurement of their vector sum, 
and by the fact that the second harmonic was not in the waves 
of delta voltages. (See Fig. 2, waves Nos. 1 to 5 inclusive.) 
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DISCUSSION 

Case I. The case in which the second undertone, or “ one- 
half " harmonic was present, is explainable by a periodically 
reversing leg; t.e., опе leg of the bank reversed once for each 
fundamental cycle, so that the fundamental component of cur- 
rent in the leg tended to flow in the same direction through the 
unit during the entire cycle. In the next cycle the leg reversed 
again, so that the fundamental component of current tended 
to flow in the opposite diréction from that in the previous cycle. 

It is to be noted that the voltage from one line conductor to 
ground was approximately 58 per cent of the delta voltage, 
while the voltages to ground from the other two conductors 
varied from 58 per cent of delta voltage to 100 V 7/3 = 153 
per cent of the delta voltage; i.e., the voltages from these latter 
conductors to ground varied from normal to 264 per cent of 
normal Y-voltage. On a line with 
small factor of safety of insulation, 
this 164 per cent abnormal voltage 
might cause considerable damage. 

The voltages between conductors 
(delta voltages) are normal if the 
bank is of star-star transformers with 

Fic. 3—VoLTAGE RELA- grounded neutral on the line side 
TIONS — THREE-PHASE STAR only, because the delta voltages on 
CONNECTION HAVING RE- the station side are fixed by the 
VERSED LEG. 

generator, and the neutral on the 
station side of the bank is isolated and free to float. 

Case II. In the case with the stable, ‘unbalanced leg volt- 
age condition, the neutral on the generator side of the bank 
assumed a fixed position with one leg reversed so that the 
voltages from two of the line conductors to ground were approxi- 
mately V7 (= 2.64) times the voltage from the third conductor 
to ground. Sce Fig. 3. 

A peculiar characteristic of this case was that different legs 
reversed at different times. The switching was done on the 
station side of the bank. The line was 37 miles of vertical’ 
type construction with no transpositions to balance the ad- 
mittances to ground. For example, when charging the line the 
first time, leg A might reverse and continue reversed as long 
as the bank was excited. Switching off and on again might 
bring either leg B or leg C in reversed, and the reversed leg 
would be a stable condition as long as the transformers and 
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line were energized. Occasionally, the three legs would come 
in without a reversed leg, and conditions would be normal. 

Case III. At approximately 60 per cent of normal voltage 
impressed, the first star-star bank which was observed, showed 
signs of distress by vibration noises. This condition followed 
charging the transformers and line through a three-pole oil 
switch on the station side of the bank. The neutral on the 
station side was isolated and the line side neutral grounded. 
Investigation showed a second harmonic in the voltages from 
line conductors to ground. Аз stated above, this second har- 
monic was in time phase in all three legs and did not appear 
in the delta voltages, which latter were of normal magnitude. 
In this case, the second harmonic was approximately four times 
the fundamental component of the leg voltage. 

In explanation: The impressed Y-voltage on the generator 
side of the bank produced an exciting current and correspond- 
ing flux, which induced the nominal line side leg voltage prac- 
tically 180 time degrees behind the impressed leg voltage. 
The Y-susceptance of the 37-mile line is capacitive. The Y- 
currents in the line side of the bank must flow through the 
transformers with the station side of the bank open-circuited 
for Y-currents; 1.е., the line side Y-reactances of the trans- 
formers are the open-circuit reactances. The capacitive Y- 
susceptance of the line 1s equivalent to a capacitive reactance, 
and is in series with the inductive Y-reactance of the trans- 
formers. In thiscasc, the inductive reactance of the transformer 
is the larger of the two. Consequently, the resultant reactance of 
the circuit of Y-currents is inductive and less than the reactance 
corresponding to the exciting susceptance of the transformer. 
Hence, the line side Y-currents will be lagging, and of the order 
of magnitude required to excite the transformers at.nominal 
voltage. "The lag of this current will be more than 180 degrees 
and less than 270 degrees behind the nominal impressed leg 
voltage on the generator side of the bank. The voltage induced 
by the flux corresponding to the Y-current is less than 90 time 
'degrees ahead of the impressed leg voltage. 

The “ resultant ” leg e.m.f. оп the generator side of the bank 
is, therefore, the vector sum of the impressed leg voltage and 
the voltage induced by the Y-current. That is, the “ result- 
ant ” leg voltages are above normal counter-e.m.f. and in three- 
phase relation. In order for this condition to exist, the neutral 
on the generator side of the bank must move in the e.m.f. dia- 
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gram, afid its motion is the effect of two sine wave e.m.fs. 
Thus, the equivalent motion of the neutral may be chosen as 
in the axis perpendicular to the plane of the fundamental 
frequency e.m.fs. In other words, the e.m.f. vectors of funda- 
mental frequency may be represented in the xy-plane, while the 
vector representing the motion of the neutral is coincident with 
the z-axis. | 

As to frequency, at the instant of the maximum value of the 
above “ resultant " leg voltage, the neutral is at its maxi- 
mum displacement. At the zero value of the “ resultant " leg 
voltage, the displacement of the neutral is a minimum. At 
the minimum, or negative maximum of the ''resultant " leg 
voltage, the displacement of the neutral is again a maximum, 
etc. Thus, it is seen that the displacement of the neutral is 
at double the frequency of the impressed leg voltage. Hence, 
the counter e.m.f. between the actual neutral and the ''average 
position of the neutral" is a double-frequency e.m f. | 

The above phenomena are transformed to the line side of 
the bank and the line side leg voltages are proportional to the 
square root of the sum of the square of the double-frequency 
neutral e.m.f. plus the square of the vector sum of the impressed 
leg voltage and the fundamental voltage induced by the line 
side Y-current. | 

Because the neutral on the generator side of the bank is free 
to float in transformer banks connected as in this case, the 
delta voltages are not affected, but are transformed in the 
nominal ratio of the units. 

As previously stated, the line side Y-current is more than 
180 and less than 270 time degrees behind the impressed leg 
voltage. That is, the Y-current lags behind the line side 
“ nominal leg voltage." In the general case, then, the Y-cur- 
rent produces a component of flux opposite in phase to, and 
a component in quadrature to, the flux corresponding to the 
impressed leg voltage. 'The quadrature component of flux 
produces the mechanical stresses and vibrations evidenced by 
the noises. 

Case IV. The 37-mile line was energized from a delta-delta 
bank of transformers. The neutral on the line side at the send- 
ing end was grounded by a star-connected bank of transformers 
whose secondaries were star-connected with no load, t.e., open- 
circuited. Thus, the star transformers were three iron-clad 
reactances legged, one from each line conductor to ground. 
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However, they presented the only path for Y-currents, and 
therefore operated as 1:1 auto-transformers in respect to Y-cur- 
rents. The neutral of this bank, being grounded, could not 
pulsate to maintain the proper delta counter e.m.fs. The result 
was, that the delta voltage was raised to nearly twice the mag- 
nitude that existed when the line was disconnected; that is, the 
path for Y-currents through the line and auto-transformers was 
essential to the phenomena; and the delta voltage was approxi- 
mately УЗ times the “ resultant " leg voltage discussed in 
Case III. This excess delta voltage was dissipated in the 
line and backed up into the supply source, an extensive public 
service corporation network. 

As expected, the second harmonic was prominent in the line 
Y-voltages, and not noticeable in the delta voltages. 


Notwithstanding the excessive second harmonic leg voltages 
in both Case III and Case IV, there was no appreciable third 
or sixth harmonic in the leg voltages, though the Y-currents 
contained a large component of sixth harmonic frequency. 
See Fig. 2, wave No. 6. 

This fact proves that the Y-impedance of the line to third 
and sixth harmonic currents was small in this case, and it in- 
dicates that the same is true of other long lines. 


CONCLUSIONS 


The conclusions to be drawn from the above are well-known 
axioms so far as concerns commercial operation of star-star 
transformers or auto-transformers. 

I. The use of star-star-connected transformers in long-distance 
transmission, with only the line side neutral grounded, is a 
dangerous practise unless a tertiary delta, or its equivalent, is 
used to stabilize the neutral. 

II. The use of grounded neutral star-connected auto-trans- 
formers in long-distance transmission is also a dangerous practise 
unless a tertiary delta, or its equivalent, is used. 

III. Grounding the neutral of ап otherwise isolated trans- 
mission system by three iron-clad tags or auto-transfor- 
mers connected in star without a tertiary delta is a dangerous 
practise. 

IV. The use of star-star transformers or auto-transformers 
on a grounded-neutral transmission system is safe if tertiary 
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deltas, or their equivalents, are used at enough points to 
stabilize the neutral. With this type of system, a liberal factor 
of safety is necessary in order to cover the emergency of the 
failure of the transformers containing the tertiary deltas. 

V. The instability of the neutral due to double-frequency 
e.m.fs. is an important reason why the grounded star transmis- 
sion without secondary or tertiary deltas, or their equivalents, 
is condemned as bad practise. 
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DiscussioN ON “ PHENOMENA ACCOMPANYING TRANSMISSION 
WITH SOME TYPES or STAR TRANSFORMER CONNECTIONS ”’ 
(ROBINSON), SAN FRANCISCO, CaL., SEPT. 17, 1915. 


Harris J. Ryan: In cases I and II: The author says that the 
abnormal condition “ is explainable by a periodically reversing 
leg," yet there is nothing in the paper nor in common knowledge 
to enable one to understand just what this “ leg ” is and what 
cause made it reverse. The author does not state for case III 
whether the abnormal condition was temporary or stable, a 
matter obviously of great importance. In explanation of the 
formation of the in-phase double frequency е. m. fs. applied 
between line and ground having effective values of four times the 
line voltage, ''two sine wave e. m. fs. of normal frequency ”’ 
are assumed to interact to form their product and thus to develop 
a double frequency resultant. Yet it is fixed knowledge that 
e. m. fs. interact to add or subtract and never to form a product- 
resultant. Double frequencies are produced only by products 
and never by additions or subtractions. Matters of this sort 
are not in accord with the statement in the abstract of the paper 
that the "data are omitted from the text to a large extent because 
the details could not add materially to the discussion." 
The abnormal formation of large in-phase .double frequency 
е. m. fs. applied from line to ground in a recognized system of 
transformer connections is a matter of importance. Conclusion 
VI should not go unchallenged for the reason that no demonstra- 
tiori in this paper appears to be of such a character as to lead '' to 
the: comprehensive understanding of the possibilities and im- 
possibilities ” therein referred to. 

H. Stephenson: Several years ago, I made some tests 
to determine the effect of the even harmonics. Ordinarily 
we say in transformer connections we can have only odd 
harmonics present; but it is possible under certain conditions 
to have even harmonics, and they may have injurious effects. 

Two transformers were connected, one side in multiple, the 
other side in series; the current being forced through the wind- 
ings, thereby magnetizing the core in one direction. Then we 
applied alternating excitations to the other side, so we are super- 
posing an a-c. excitationon а d-c. excitation. The resultant 

mapnetizing or exciting current contained quite a pronounced 
_ even harmonic, depending upon the amount of 4-с. excitation 
applied. The resultant waves obtained by oscillograms were 
unsvmmetrical. Theeven harmonic has the effect of overcoming 
the d-c. magnetization. This condition, of course, is not ordi- 
narily met with but 1t is encountered in three wire synchronous 
converters, provided the halves of the transformer are not 
divided so that the return direct current does not flow through the 
halves of the windings in opposite directions. It is also en- 
countered in certain cases of art furnace work, the art furnace 
having the property of rectifving current to a certain extent. 
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W. A. Hillebrand: It is my belief that the essential phenom- 
ena described by Mr. Robinson are due to those very phenom- 
ena of magnetic saturation that have just been touched upon. 
А further reason for that belief 1$ this: Those even harmonic cur- 
rents represent a certain amount of power represented by the 
I? of the line if nothing else. Assuming that there is no even 
harmonic in the generator wave, it is impossible I think to obtain 
that power except by the interposition possibly of a saturated 
iron core. This phenomenon of the production of an even har- 
monic by the superposition of a current wave on a partially 
saturated iron core is, I think, rather common. 

J. P. Jollyman: Certain of the conclusions reached by Mr. 
Robinson are so briefly stated that I think they are likely to be 
slightly misleading. The second conclusion is: 

“ The use of grounded neutral star-connected auto-transform- 
ers in long distance transmission is also a dangerous practise 
unless a tertiary delta, or its equivalent, is used." 

I think Mr. Robinson means that this might be a dangerous 
practise on a system operating with an isolated neutral at the 
generating plant. I know of banks of transformers employing 
this connection which have been in successful operation for some 
time, transforming large amounts of power from the higher volt- 
age to the lower voltage, and occasionally in the reverse direction. 

Mr. Robinson's fourth conclusion is: “ The use of star-star 
transformers, or auto-transformers on a grounded neutral trans- 
mission system issafeif tertiary deltas, or their equivalents, are 
used at enough points to stabilize the neutral. With this type 
system, a liberal factor of safety is necessary in order to cover the 
emergency of the failure of the transformers containing the ter- 
tiary deltas.” 

If the transmission system is a grounded neutral system, 
the neutral is stable inherently. The step-up connections 
feeding that system must keep it stable, or it is not a grounded 
neutral system. It is entirely feasible to operate a star-star 
system with no deltas in it whatever. I know of large svstems 
which have been and are occasionally operating star-star with no 
delta connections whatever. 

The fifth conclusion is: '' The instability of the neutral due to 
double frequency e. m. fs is the reason why the grounded star 
transmission without secondary or tertiary deltas or their equiva- 
lents, is condemned as bad practise." 

I think my last remarks apply to this conclusion, that if your 
System 1$ star-star straight through, and the neutrals are grounded 
on your generators and on your transformers, both on the low 
tension and high tension side, the system is inherently stable, 
and does not necessarily need any delta connections in it what- 
ever. 

I think Mr. Robinson's remarks apply particularly to the case 
where you are feeding from an isolated system into a star-star 
bank of transformers with the neutral on the feed-in side 
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grounded. That is unstable, and the grounding of one of the 
high-tension line wires puts an abnormal voltage on two of the 
transformers involved in the connection. 

I particularly wanted to call attention to the fact that auto- 
transformers used on a grounded neutral system under the proper 
conditions are perfectly stable and perfectly feasible. : 

Е. Е. Brand: Regarding Mr. Robinson's paper it would be of 
great benefit to us if he would give us a little more data concern- 
ing the even harmonics which are under discussion in his paper, 
particularly stating whether they were under transient or stable 
conditions of operation. I do not recollect that the presence of 
even harmonics has been noticed in any system, unless, as men- 
tioned by Mr. Stephenson, they were produced by direct currents 
superposed on the system ог by synchronous converters opera- 
ting on a three-wire d-c. system under unbalanced load. I do not 
quite see how it is possible to get even harmonics under condi- 
tions produced by a saturated core unless the alternators con- 
nected to the system have a pronounced even harmonic which 
is very unusual in alternators and furthermore I do not see how 
it is possible to get a core saturated in one direction under stable 
conditions except by d-c. excitation on the core. 

One other point I would like to mention which has been 
brought up in the various papers presented and that is regarding 
the use of separate delta winding or what has been known as a 
tertiary winding to eliminate triple frequency harmonics. It has 
been commonly thought that this extra delta winding had to be 
only sufficiently large to take care of the triple frequency com- 
ponent of the magnetizing current of the transformer under 
ordinary conditions. This is not the case. It has to take care of 
the higher triple frequency currents which circulate in transient 
conditions such as switching, etc., when the transformer core is 
frequently magnetized to a very high value. Furthermore in 
any transformers in which a triple frequency voltage exists be- 
tween line and neutral which are connected on a grounded sys- 
tem it is necessary that this tertiary winding take care of the total 
triple frequency charging current of the whole system. This 15 
usually so large that this tertiary winding must be made very 
large and it is my experience that it is only safe to make this wind- 
ing of an equivalent copper section to other windings. 

This brings out the fact that the only really economical and 
perhaps safe transformer for Y-Y connection is the three-phase 
core type, in which these triple-frequency voltages in any large 
degree cannot exist between line and neutral. 

L. N. Robinson: Referring to the discussion by the first 
speaker, I would say that the term '' leg " is used in perhaps the 
popular sense, meaning a limb or branch of a star or Y connec- 
tion; e.g., the leg voltage of a Y-connected bank of transformers 
is the voltage measured between line terminal and neutral. 

In Case III, which gave the large second harmonic voltages, 
the phenomenon was temporary at the lowest values of impressed 
voltage for which it obtained; but at higher values of impressed 
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voltage, the vibrations became more violent and the second har- 
monic was a stable phenomenon, remaining constant throughout 
runs as long as one-half hour. 

Professor Ryan’s statement concerning two sine wave 
e. m. fs. of normal frequency ’ assumed to interact to form their 
product and thus develop a double frequency resultant ” is not 
quite clear. However, the paper does assume, and I believe it 
wil be borne out bv further investigation, that the double 
frequency resultant 1s the physical product of two single-fre- 
quency e. т. fs. It is obviously not the mathematical product 
because the double frequency resultant is only about four times 
one of the single-frequency factors. 

Mr. Stephenson has brought up the subject of the production 
of even harmonics in transformers by excitation with a combina- 
tion of alternating and direct currents, which was treated by J. B. 
Taylor in a paper published in the Transactions of 1909, pp. 
725-732. The possibility that the even harmonics, found in the 
observations under discussion, were due to direct-current excita- 
tion or residual magnetism was thoroughly examined and dis- 
carded because the even harmonics were so enormous, were not 
present at small values of impressed voltage and occurred simi- 
larly in two banks of transformers of different ratings and manu- 
factured by different factories. . 

Mr. Jollyman has called attention to the statement that it is 
necessary toemploy a tertiary delta or its equivalent in order to 
stabilize the neutral of a star-star connected transformer bank 
in which only the line side neutral is grounded. The terms 
“ tertiary delta " and “its equivalent " are sufficiently defined 
in Rule II-g (2) of the Report of the Joint Committee on Induc- 
tive Interference published in the PrRocEEpINGS of September 
1914. "There are several means of obtaining an equivalent ter- 
tiary delta; for example, a Y-connected generator, supplying a 
Y-Y-connected bank of transformers, will serve as an equivalent 
delta for that bank 1f the neutral of the generator is connected 
to the primary neutral of the transformer bank. 

As to conclusion IV, cases are known to have existed in which 
grounded neutral auto-transformer banks connected star without 
tertiary windings have given very unsatisfactory service when 
feeding from a grounded neutral system into an otherwise isolated 
neutralsystem. One such case in point, is a bank of auto-trans- 
formers without tertiary windings, which steps up at the re- 
ceiving end of a 125-mile line, the generator end of which is 
connected to several banks of star-delta-connected transformers 
with grounded neutral on the line side. 

The author has endeavored to explain the phenomena, but 
does not feel that sufficient work has been done to warrant a final 
conclusion. The object of the paper was to present the idea in 
the hope that discussion and corroboration would develop the 
physical and mathematical conceptions into such form that they 
might be more readily applied. 
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ABNORMAL VOLTAGES IN TRANSFORMERS 


BY J. MURRAY WEED 


ABSTRACT OF PAPER 


This paper deals with the electrical behavior of transformer 
windings when subjected to steep wave fronts and high-fre- 
quency wave trains. The dependence of the internal voltages 
produced, upon the distribution of capacity with the induct- 
ance of the winding, is discussed. 

Practical windings are divided into two general classes, one 
in which inductance and capacity are practically uniformly 
distributed, and the other in which the capacity is more or less 
concentrated at certain points, with relatively concentrated 
portions of inductance intervening. 

Neglecting the effects of the high-frequency dielectric losses 
in the insulation at high frequency, distinct mathematical an- 
alysis is given to these two classes of winding to determine the 
ratios of the internal voltages to the voltage of the external 
wave or wave train. The resulting internal voltage distribu- 
tions are plotted for various frequencies, and curves are plotted 
for the relations of maximum internal voltages to frequency. 
These curves show that some frequencies are dangerous, while 
others are not, but it can not be said that one of these types of 
winding is better than the other from the standpoint of the 
possibility of excessive internal voltages. 

The analysis is by no means complete, but an examination 
is made of the facts and fundamental principles involved which 
will enable us to insulate for and guard against excessive internal 
voltages in a more scientific manner. 


HE EVOLUTION of present methods of insulating trans- 
formers has been based very largely upon experience, 
rather than upon rational design. In the earlv stages of de- 
velopment, the effort was only to insulate adjacent turns and coils 
from each other in a manner to give a satisfactory factor of safety 
for the calculated transformer voltages, and lightning arresters 
were developed for protection from excessive external voltages. 
But frequent breaks between turns, most often the end turns of 
the winding, which occurred in spite of the lightning arresters, 
pointed to the fact that a sudden application of voltage or sudden 
change of voltage at the transformer terminals, such as may be 
caused by switching, sparking discharges or lightning, would not 
instantlv distribute itself throughout the winding, but was more 
or less concentrated at the first instant across the end turns. 
Thus voltages which were not sufficiently large to cause dis- 
charges on the lightning arresters, when suddenly applied, would 
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break down the insulation between turns. Moreover, with volt- 
ages sufficient to produce discharges on the lightning arresters, 
the action of the arresters themselves would produce sudden 
changes of voltage of the worst kind at the transformer terminals, 
and thus be instrumental in causing breaks between turns. As 
a result of the accumulation of these experiences, the extra in- 
sulation of the end turns came into vogue, and also the practise 
of connecting choke coils between the transformers and the 
lightning arresters and line. 

At this stage, considerable discussion arose as to the relative 
merits of external inductance and end-turn insulation. Rec- 
ommendations were made as to the amount of inductance 
necessary, on the one hand, and, on the other, for the portion 
of the winding requiring extra insulation. But with increased 
experience it was found that the protection afforded by an external 
inductance in many cases did not eliminate the necessity for extra 
turn insulation. Also that with extra end turn insulation more fre- 
quent breaks occurred further in from the ends, and, in fact, the ex- 
tra insulation on the end turns was itself occasionally subject to 
failure. A further general explanation or cause for these difficul- 
ties was found in high-frequency oscillations, produced also by 
switching, sparking discharges or lightning. 

To meet the requirements for safety, as thus indicated by ex- 
perience, the extra insulation has been gradually increased, and 
gradually extended further from the ends, until at present 
many large high voltage transformers have what might be called 
re-enforced turn insulation throughout. Where a factor of 
four, for instance, applied to normal voltages to ground, gives 
ample strength for the major insulation between the high- 
voltage winding and the low-voltage winding and core, a factor 
of from 50 to 100 times as great is used in these transformers 
with respect to the insulation between turns. Thus, this in- 
sulation has a strength several hundred times as great as the 
normal ratio voltage between turns. 

In this matter of internal insulation, experience has been 
a tedious and a costly teacher. When failure has occurred, 
the cause was often so uncertain as to leave doubts as to the 
merits of the case. There were so many causes to which the 
difficulty might be ascribed, such as dirt, moisture and faulty 
construction or abnormal operation, that a number of failures 
were required to convince the designers that more insulation 
was needed, or that the design should be. modified. More- 
over, it has been necessary throughout forthe designer to en- 
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tertain considerations not only of safety, but also of econ- 
omy. He has been handicapped also in his efforts to 
adjust properly these contending considerations by the lack 
of adequate physical conceptions; first, of the nature and ex- 
tent of the disturbances from which external protection can- 
not reasonably be expected; and second, of the electrical be- 
havior of the windings themselves when subjected to these 
disturbances. „Аз a result of investigations which these ques- 
tions have received, and are receiving, a new epoch is being in- 
itiated in transformer design based upon a better knowledge of 
the physics involved. 

The present paper deals with the behavior of transformer wind- 
ings when subjected to the two classes of disturbances which are 
typical, namely, the high-frequency wave train and the abrupt 
wave front. If we consider the effects of sheer wave fronts, or volt- 
age changes of given amplitude which are absolutely sudden, 
and of wave trains which are sustained with uniform amplitude, 
we will have considered conditions which are worse in these 
respects than the worst which occur in practise. These con- 
siderations will, however, show us the nature of the results 
which may occur in practise, and mathematical discussion is 
more easily based upon these extreme conditions. 

Transformer windings are ordinarily thought of merely as 
large inductances. In reality, they contain a rather large 
amount of capacity distributed in different ways depending 
upon the type and arrangement of the winding. For ordinary 
normal operating frequencies, in a steady state, the effect of 
capacity is negligible, and the winding acts like a simple con- 
centrated inductance, with voltage uniformly distributed. At 
high frequencies, however, or when a sudden voltage is impressed, 
the effect of capacity in disturbing this voltage distribution 
becomes important. This is due to the fact that at high fre- 
quencies, conditions of resonance are reached for the various 
combinations of inductance and capacity. This action will be 
understood when we consider certain typical combinations. 

Considering first the effect of an alternating voltage im- 
pressed upon an inductance and a capacity in parallel; the cur- 
rent taken by the capacity, with constant voltage, is directly 
proportional to the frequency, while the current taken by the 
inductance is inversely proportional thereto. "The frequency 
at which these currents are equal is called the resonant fre- 
quency for this combination. "The directions of these currents 
with respect to the external circuit, or source of impressed 
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voltage, are opposed to each other, so that this combination 
takes no resultant current from the external circuit at its reso- 
nant frequency, however high the voltage may be. It there- 
fore acts, under these conditions, like an open circuit. 

At frequencies below the resonant frequency for this com- 
bination, the resultant current will be the excess of that taken 
by the inductance over that taken by the capacity, while at 
frequencies above the resonant frequency, the resultant current 
will be the excess of that taken by the capacity over fhat taken 
by the inductance. Thus, so far as the external circuit is con- 
cerned, this combination acts like an inductance at frequencies 
below its resonant frequency, and like a capacity at frequencies 
above its resonant frequency. 

If, now, we have two parallel arrangements of inductance and 
capacity, in series with each other, the resonant frequency of the 
two arrangements being different, the action, at frequencies 
between these resonant frequencies, so far as the voltages across 
the individual arrangements and the current in the external 
circuit are concerned, is the same as with an inductance and a 
capacity in series. 

Considering the effect of the impressed alternating voltage 
upon an inductance and a capacity in series, we find the same 
current in both, while the voltages across the inductance and 
the capacity are in opposition to each other. The voltage im- 
pressed upon the combination is the resultant, or the arithmetic 
difference between these two voltages. With constant current 
in this circuit, the voltage across the inductance is proportional 
to the frequency, while that across the capacity 1$ inversely pro- 
portional to it. 'The resonant frequency is that frequency at 
which these voltages are equal to each other. With any finite 
voltage across the combination it is seen that the resonant fre- 
quency would result in infinite voltages across the separate 
elements of inductance and capacity, except for the effects of 
losses which exist within the inductance and capacity, which 
wil not be described here. The current, however, which 
can be supplied by the generator or the line, is limited, and 
since the voltages across the inductance and the capacity are 
fixed by the current, the resultant of these two equal and opposite 
finite voltages would be zero. "This combination, at its resonant 
frequency, acts therefore like a short circuit. At frequencies 
lower than the resonant frequency for this combination, the 
voltage across the capacity will be greater than that across the 
inductance, while at frequencies. higher thaán the resonant fre- 
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quency, the voltage across the inductance will be greater. This 
combination will therefore act like a capacity at frequencies 
below its resonant frequency, and like an inductance at frequen- 
cies above that frequency. 

In various types of windings, as stated above, we find capacity 
distributed with the inductance in various ways. There is not 
only capacity to ground, as represented in transformers by the 
core and case, but also capacity between parts of the winding, 
and in transformers capacity to the opposite winding. The 
capacities between portions of the same winding are capacities 
in parallel with the inductances of those portions. Also the 
capacities to ground, in the case of a winding which possesses 
a fixed ground or definite neutral point, are in parallel with the 
inductances between the points where the capacities are located 
and the ground or neutral point. We have, therefore, various 
parallel combinations of inductance and capacity in series 
with various other such combinations, which gives opportunities 
for resonance and excessive internal voltages at various points 
within the winding, occurring respectively at different frequen- 
cies. 

We will now consider the effects of a sudden or abrupt voltage 
impressed upon typical combinations of inductance and 
capacity. In the case of a simple capacity, the current at the 
first instant is limited only by the external or supply circuit. 
Since current cannot be built up instantly in supply circuits 
which we have to consider, on account of their inductance, the 
voltage across the condenser will start at zero, at the first instant, 
and as the condenser becomes charged it will build up to the full 
value, and current will cease. At the first instant it acts like 
a short circuit, but in its final state like an open circuit. 

With a simple inductance, the action will be just the reverse 
of that with the capacity. The current, at the first instant, 
will be zero, with the full value of voltage, but ultimately the 
current is limited by the supply circuit only, and the voltage 
across the inductance is zero. At the first instant the inductance 
acts like an open circuit, but in its final state like a short circuit. 

With an inductance and capacity in parallel, the combina- 
tion acts like a short circuit, at the first instant, due to the 
presence of the condenser, and in its final state, it acts like a 
short circuit, due to the presence of the inductance. During 
the intermediate period a certain voltage will grow, and then 
disappear, due to the combined action of the capacity and the 
inductance, but this voltage will never reach the value which 
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would appear with an open circuit, since current exists during 
this period in both the inductance and the capacity. 

With an inductance and capacity in series, the combination 
acts like an open circuit, both at the first instant, because current 
cannot flow instantly through the inductance, and in its final 
state, because current cannot flow continuously through the 
capacity. At the first instant, the total voltage is across the 
inductance, while in the final condition, it is all across the 
capacity. During the interval between the first instant and the 
final condition, an oscillation takes place, with a maximum 
voltage across the inductance equal to the impressed voltage, 
and a maximum voltage across the capacity of double that value. 

A combination such as is found in windings, as described above; 
namely, various parallel arrangements of inductance and capacity 
in series with other parallel arrangements, will act like a short cir- 
cuit at the first instant, on account of the existence of the series 
of condensers across the entire combination. It will also act like 
a short circuit in its final state, on account of the series of induc- 
tances. During the intermediate period, the voltage across 
the combination will grow and then disappear in a manner 
similar to that mentioned above for a single inductance in parallel 
with a single capacity. If the various capacity units in this 
arrangement are in inverse proportion with the respective in- 
ductance units with which they are in parallel, the voltage 
will at all times be uniformly distributed throughout the induc- 
tance. That is, the voltage across the various inductance units 
will be proportional to the respective amounts of inductance, 
andin inverse proportion to the amounts of capacity. This 
result is produced with a current flowing through the series of 
inductances, with the same value in all, and another distinct 
current flowing through the series of condensers, with the same 
value in all. 

If the capacities and inductances are not in the proportions 
specified above, the uniform distribution of voltage will not exist, 
but oscillatory disturbances will be set up which are similar in 
a general way to those produced by the capacity and inductance 
in series, due to the fact that, since currents cannot flow at the 
same time through the inductances with the same value in all 
and through the condensers with the same value in all, currents 
which flow through inductance in one part of the combination 
must flow through capacity in another part. The exact nature 
of the oscillation produced depends upon the particular com- 
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bination of inductance and capacity which is found, and would 
need investigation for the particular case. 

If consecutive voltages, or changes in voltage, be impressed 
upon the combination of inductance and capacity found in a 
winding, the resulting oscillations are superposed upon each: 
other. It is clear, therefore, that excessive voltages may be 
built up by a series of such voltage changes or wave fronts, 
occurring at intervals corresponding to a resonant frequency 
of the particular combination of inductance and capacity. 
Such a series of waves would, in fact, constitute a wave train 
of the resonant frequency for this combination. 

While the distribution of capacity with inductance in trans- 
former windings is ordinarily too complicated to be accurately 
expressed in simple terms for mathematical analysis, yet wind- 
ings may be divided into two general classes, which are roughly 
represented by simple typical arrangements of inductance and 
capacity, and an investigation of the behavior of these sim- 
plified arrangements will give us a very satisfactory con- 
ception of the behavior of the two types of windings. We will 
now proceed to investigate in some detail these two classes of 
windings, which are: | | 

1. Windings in which inductance and capacity are practically 
uniformly distributed. 

2. Windings in which the capacity is more or less concen- 
trated and localized at certain places in the winding, the in- 
tervening portions of the winding constituting relatively con- 
centrated inductances. 

There is no definite line of division between these two classes, 
since, if the individual portions of inductance and capacity 
are relatively small, and the frequency relatively low, the 
latter type of winding will act like the former type, in accord- 
ance with the principle by which a telephone line loaded with 
inductance coils at sufficiently frequent intervals acts like a 
line with uniformly distributed inductance with respect to tele- 
phone currents, which have a wave length sufficiently great 
that several of the loading coils occur within the length of a 
half wave in the line. The classification as to behavior of any 
given winding depends, therefore, upon the frequency of the 
disturbance that is considered. 

A winding consisting of a single cylindrical layer is the simp- 
lest example of the first type mentioned above, while the second 
is represented by a winding consisting of groups оЁ- pancake 
coils interlaced with the coils of a low-voltage winding, which 
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will here be considered as ground. We will first consider th 
behavior of: 

Windings with Inductance and Capacity Uniformly Dis- 
tributed. A wave arriving from the line at the terminals of a 
winding of this type will be partially reflected and partially 
propagated into and through the winding. It will produce no 
internal oscillation, but will merely pass along the winding, 
with velocity reduced and voltage increased from those found 
in the line. Тһе tendency of both of these effects is to produce 
a steeper wave front in the winding than that found in the line, 
with correspondingly large transient voltages between turns. 
If the wave front is steep, however, there is, on the other hand, 
a very important opposite tendency to reduce the voltages 
between turns due to the capacity between turns. 

If we consider, for instance, the effect of a sheer wave front 
arriving at the terminals of such a winding, the distribution 
of voltage, at the first instant, will depend upon the distri- 
bution of capacity from the first turn to ground. Referring 
to Fig. 1, which represents the _ 
type of winding considered, it 1999990990900000% 
is seen that this capacity is | 
represented by a series of con- | / 7 Z уч; 7 р, 7 Я 
densers between adjacent turns, | aia 
with the capacity of each turn Diagram of c i and inductance 
to ground shunting the part of in winding with uniformly distributed 
the system beyond that turn. ^P*etY 
This combination of capacities is the same as that investigated 
by Mr. Е. W. Peek, in his paper on “ Electrical Characteristics 
of the Suspension Insulator," TRANSACTIONS of A.I.E.E., Vol. 31, 
Part I, pages 907-930. If the capacities between turns are 
large as compared with the capacities of the individual turns 
to ground, and this is the condition found in practise, the total 
voltage, at the first instant, is distributed by the action of the 
system of condensers over a considerable number of turns. 
Although the maximum voltage will be found on the first turn, 
this will be a small percentage of the total voltage, and smaller, 
the larger the capacities from turn to turn. This indicates a 
disadvantage of extra end-turn insulation, which reduces the 
capacity between turns, and thereby increases the transient 
voltages which may occur between turns. 

The waves entering this winding will traverse it and be re- 
flected in it in much the same manner,as in a transmission line. 
A reflection point corresponding to the closed end of a line 
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will be found at the middle of the winding for single-phase or 
delta-connected transformers, with conjugate half waves arriv- 
ing at opposite terminals at the same time, or at the further 
end for Y-connected transformers with grounded neutral. A 
reflection point corresponding to the open end of a line will 
be found at the middle of the winding for single-phase or delta- 
connected transformers with half waves of the same polarity 
arriving at opposite terminals at the same time. 

With a wave train of given frequency entering the windings 
the position and character of the reflection point fixes the loca- 
tion of the nodes of the resulting standing wave train. Neglect- 
ing the effect of internal losses, this also determines the ratio 
of the resulting internal voltages to those existing in the line. 
This relation is illustrated in Figs. 24, 2B and 2c, which repre- 
sent standing waves of voltage in the winding in their relations 


k 


Line 


Standing waves of voltage in winding with uniformly distributed capacity, as 


-! =10. 


related to standing waves in the linc, for different values of I Z. 


to the standing waves in the line. Referring to these figures, 
we call the maximum value of voltage in the line E;, and that in 
the winding Es. The length of the winding from the entrance 
to the reflection point is y, and the wave length within the wind- 
ing А. Then, from the figures, we derive the equation 


Ез _ 1 
ee 
м $112 2 T + (2) cos? 27 x (1) 
2 


where 41, and 2; are the wave impedances respectively of the 
lines and the winding. 4, апа 2, аге further defined by the equa- 


tion Z = и a and 2; = VL where L, and С, are respec- 
1 2 
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tively the inductance and the capacity per unit length of the line, 
and L, and Ci the effective inductance and the effective capacity 
per unit length of the winding. This equation is derived as 
follows: . 

The number of wave lengths between the reflection node and 


the entrance to the winding is Е , and а is the fraction of a wave 


length between the entrance and what would be the next node 
of same character as the reflection node, if the line were continu- 
ous. Let E and I be the voltage and current at the entrance, 
which are common to the line and the winding. Then, remem- 
bering that voltage nodes are current antinodes, and vice versa, 
we may write | 


E = Е, sin 2r 3. = E sina (2) 
and 
I = 1: 0052 m 2 = I соза (3) 
i E _ E, 
or, since L = 2. and 1, = 7, (4) 
_ Ёз у Fi 
I = Z, cos 2т + = z, cos a 


whence, by the relation cos = V 1 — sin?, we have 


T Е, 21 y ) 
oe = { 2) = 
sin? а = 1 (EZ cos 2 т у (5) 
From (2) we have 
E, _ _ sine _ 
E sin 2 T3 (6) 


*See discussion on "Some Simple Examples of Transmission Line 
Surges,” TRANS. А.Г.Е.Е., Vol. XXXIII, 1914, p. 560. 
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Substituting sin а from (5) and simplifying, we get equation 
(1). 

The way in which the internal voltages build up to the values 
shown in the figures and represented by equation (1) is explained 
as follows: With respect to the first wave of a traveling wave 
train, the transformer winding will act practically as open circuit 
to the line, regardless of the length of y, on account of the small 
amount of current admitted. That is, a voltage antinode and 
current node will be produced in the line at the entrance. Con- 
centrating our attention upon figure 2в 


10 

88 with y = А. we find that the internal 

d 6 

З 4 reflection will produce a voltage node 

Š 2 at the entrance. The succeeding wave 

CEP wil therefore find as free admission 
$ 6 7 à $i» as the first, and its current will be 
" superposed upon that of the internal 
у Q constant) 


Р standing wave already produced. This 
— Aum in wind. process will continue, admitting more 
ing with uniformly distributed and more current from the line with 
capacity, as affected by the " қ 
ratio of winding length to €ach succeeding wave, until the cur- 
wave length, >, in terms of Tent node found at first in the line at 
the maximum standing wave the entrance becomes an antinode, while 
voltage in the line. Plotted the voltage antinode is reduced to a node. 
eG алат For the particular case represented by 
figure 2B, which gives the maximum in- 


- 10. 
ternal voltage, since y= 1/2 A, equation (1) simplifies to the form 


E: 2: 


Е, 21 


(югу = 1/2 № (7) 


The current in the winding is the same as the current in the line 
and the voltages are proportional to the respective wave impe- 
dances. Equation (7) holds for values of ysuch that y=1/2 Лог 
any multiple thereof. 

The maximum internal voltage which could be produced is 
plotted in Fig. 3 in terms of the external standing wave voltage 


Z3 


Zi 
This curve repeats itself for the ranges of y between 3 Л and А, 


Ел, for the ratio = 10, with y varying between 0 and $ ^. 
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between A and 13 А, etc. The minimum value for these volt- 
ages found for y equal } A or any odd multiple thereof, is 


Е, 


E ~” 1 (for y = 1/4 N) (8) 


It is worthy of note that for values of x varying between 0 
and 1, 4 and 3, etc., the current taken by the winding from the 
line lags 90 deg. in time behind the voltage at the transformer 
terminals, whereas for values between 1 and 1, 3 and 1, etc., the 
current leads the voltage by 90 deg. That is, in the former cases 
the winding acts like an inductance, and in the latter like a 
capacity. 

It should be noted, that, though the wave lengths as repre- 
sented 1n the figures are the same in the winding as in the line, 
this is not true in ordinary linear measure. The linear relation 
between wave lengths is found as follows: The relation between 
frequency, velocity and wave length is 


f= Yx (9) 


where the velocity is 
1 
ç ¿= SS 10 
VIC a 
and L and C are the inductance and the capacity per unit length 
of the circuit. Since the frequency is the same for the line and 
the winding, using the subscripts 1 and 2 for the line and the 
winding respectively, we have 


_ У L.G, 


Ny eee 
` NIC 


Mo (11) 


The effect of frequency upon the internal voltages will become 
more obvious if we substitute in equation (1) the value of А 
in terms of frequency, and inductance and capacity per unit 
length of the winding. This is 


D 1 


Е (12) 


a sa 1 
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The substitution gives 
E: 1 


E ТАЛ ла: 
om У Li Co (2) cos? 2 т f y мІ, C. (13) 


We must still consider, тогеоуег, the effects of frequency upon 
Г, and Ci, since, at high frequencies, the effective inductance 
and the effective capacity per unit length of the winding are 
affected by the frequency. 

The turn to turn capacity between positive and negative half 
waves becomes important at high frequencies, on account of the 
proximity of the half waves. This capacity has the same effect 
upon velocity, wave length, wave impedance and voltage as twice 
the same amount of capacity to ground, and must therefore be 
added to the capacity to ground at double value. 

The increase in total effective capacity per unit length with 
increased frequency, due to this cause, is all the greater on ac- 
count of its reflex action. By reducing the velocity of propaga- 
tion, it brings the half waves still closer together, with consequent 
further increase in effective capacity. 

On the other hand, the effective inductance per unit length of 
the winding will be reduced by increased frequency. Thisis due 
to the fact that the part of the winding which acts as a unit with 
respect to inductance is reduced by the shorter wavelength. 
This effect is illustrated by Nagaoka's table of correction factors 
for inductance calculated for a single layer coil by the formula 
for a long solenoid. This table, given in “ Calculation of Alter- 
nating Current Problems " by Cohen, pages 80 and 81, gives 
correction factors varying from unity for the infinitely long sole- 
noid to 0.2 for a coil of length 0.1 as great as its diameter. 

This reduction in inductance with increased frequency will 
tend to neutralize the effect of increased capacity upon the 
velocity of propagation, but augments its effect upon the wave 
impedance of the winding. If we assume that the factor by 
which the capacity is increased 1$ the same as the factor by which 
the inductance is decreased, the sine and cosine terms in equation 
(13) will not be affected, the only effect upon the internal volt- 


ages due to the variations in capacity and inductance with fre- 
2 


quency being that which appears in the factor (2) ‚ Which may 
2 


С, 


be written 21? I. 
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. Where Ly and C, are the total inductance and capacity of the 
winding measured at normal operating frequency, if we assume 


that the wave impedance of the winding is и = for the #е- 


‚ which gives a š wave length within the 


1 
quency f = ZET 


w 

winding, and if we assume further that, due to the changes in 
inductance and capacity, the wave impedance is inversely pro- 
portional to the square root of the frequency,* we may write, for 
any frequency, | 


We have also, when у is the total length of the winding, 
у УГ, Сі VL. С. | (16a) 
and when y is 3 of the length of the winding, 


S E C LM" | (16b) 


Substituting (14) and (16a) in (13) we obtain 


ES ^ 6 i AL To |. | a 
A/ sin? 2T f VLC E ALE cost 2T f V L, Co 


or from (14) and (15b) 


Е, 1 
' М sin? z f VLG Л cos? T f V L,, С. 


(16b) 


The internal voltages in terms of the line voltage, in accord- 


*This is equivalent to the assumption that Lg is inversely and C4 
directly proportional to the square root of the frequency. 


— — m — Ha 9 — á 
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ance with equations (16), are plotted in Fig. 4, for the assumed 
values of 


Z, = 490 ohms 
Cy = 0.00248 mf. 
Ly = 0.175 henrys 


The effects of losses within the transformer winding were not 
taken into account in the above derivations. The diclectric 
losses at high frequency and high voltage are high, and cause a 
rapid damping of the entering wave train as it traverses the wind- 
ing. The outgoing wave being smaller than the incoming one, 
this gives a combination of traveling waves and standing waves, 


"| 


(а) y = full winding. 
(b) y = half winding. 


Фе 
, 


Voltage (Е, as unit) 


о 10 20 30 40 50 60 70 


Kilocycles 
Fic. 4 


Effect of frequency upon the maximum voltage in winding with uniformly dis- 
tributed capacity, in terms of the maximum standing wave voltage in the line. 
Plotted from equation (16b), with Zi = 490 ohms, Ly = 0.175 henry and Су 
= 0.00248 m.f. 


the standing waves being smaller the greater the damping. 
This not only prevents the internal voltages from building so 
high, but throws them out of phase with each other. With a 
true standing wave train, all voltages are in the same time phase, 
and either add or subtract numerically, but voltages measured 
between points equally distant in the winding have every value 
from zero to maximum. With a pure undamped traveling wave, 
the same voltage may be measured between points equally 
distant in the winding, but all phase relations are found. With 
traveling waves superposed upon standing waves, we find both 
varying voltages and varying phase relations between equidistant 
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points. This is what we will expect to find in a transformer 
winding of this type, the voltages being most nearly in phase 
near the node of reflection, where the standing waves predominate 
and furthest out of phase, but almost nearly equal, between 
equidistant points near the entrance, where the traveling wave 
component is maximum. 

Winding With Capacity More or Less Concentrated and Local- 
ized. A winding consisting of groups of pancake coils inter- 
laced with a low-voltage winding 1$ represented by the simplified 
arrangement of capacity and inductance in Fig. 5. If the middle 
of this winding is grounded, or a neutral point, the middle capac- 
ity C; is short circuited. Neglecting the capacities С, and Cs, 
adjacent to the line, which exist also with the winding with 
distributed capacity considered above, and also neglecting the 
turn-to-turn and coil-to-coil capacities, which are in parallel 
with the respective inductances, we will consider a disturbance 


11 Le Ly ы 
Ground . 
7 P4 
Fic. 5 


Diagram of capacity and inductance in winding with localized capacity. 


entering this winding from one end. We find between the line 
and neutral, or ground, the inductance L, in series with the paral- 
lel arrangement of inductance L, and capacity Сз. Any other 
location of neutral point or ground, as with one end of the wind- 
ing grounded, wil give a more complicated arrangement of 
inductance and capacity between this point and the line. The 
behavior of such combinations is, however, based upon thc same 
principles as those which we will consider in detail in connection 
with this most simple arrangement. 

Ап impulse or wave of sufficiently short duration impinging 
upon this combination would be practically unfelt beyond the 
inductance Ди, since the current in the inductance would be zero 
at the first instant, and current must flow to charge the capacity 
С». If the inductances and capacities were distinct concentrated 
quantities, as assumed, the voltage of this wave would be uni- 
formly distributed between the turns of inductances Lı. There 
is, however, a certain amount of capacity to ground distributed 
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with the inductance. In fact, a large part of the capacities 
shown concentrated in the figure are distributed near the ends of 
the inductances. This would effect the concentration of the 
voltage of an abrupt wave front over a very small number of 
turns, and in the ultimate conceivable limit, with a perfectly 
sheer wave front, over a single turn, if it were not for the fact 
that we have also capacities between turns. As in the winding 
already considered, these capacities between turns always effect 
the distribution of an abrupt voltage over a considerable number 
of turns, the voltage between adjacent turns being smaller, the 
larger the capacity between turns. 


Line l4 Торт 


і 
Теа 


1 | | | "m. i 


Time in milliseconds 
FiG. 6 


Voltage oscillations set up by a traveling wave with abrupt front, in a winding with 
capacity localized as shown in the sketch. Plotted from equations (86a) and (87a). 
with Zi = 490 ohms, Li = L+ = 0.1 henry and Сз = 0.0005 m.f. 


With a wave of considerable duration, an oscillation is pro- 
duced, which is investigated mathematically in an appendix 
to this paper, the resulting voltages across L, and L, being plotted 
in Fig. 6 for the values L, = L, = 0.1 henry, С, = 0.0005 mf. 
and Z, = 490 ohms. 

If a wave of opposite polarity from the first one appears at the 
terminals of the winding at the end of the first or any odd num- 
ered half cycle of the oscillation due to the first wave front 
shown in Fig. 6, a new oscillation will be superposed upon the 
first one in phase with it, with a corresponding increase in am- 
plitude. With no damping in the winding, the amplitude of the 
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voltages which might be built up in this manner by a succession 
of wave fronts of opposite polarity, so timed as to be in resonance 
with the oscillations of the winding, depends upon the current 
supplied by the line. The reflection of the first wave at the 
transformer terminal produces a voltage antinode and current 
node at the entrance of the winding. As the resonant voltages 
build up across the parts of the winding, the high frequency 
current taken by the winding increases, gradually changing the 
voltage antinode and current node at the entrance to a voltage 
node and current antinode. This supplies the maximum current 
which can be delivered by the line and consequently limits the 
resonant voltages produced. 

The frequency of the oscillations expressed in equations (36) 
and (37) of the appendix, and represented in Fig. 6, at which 
resonant voltages may be built up as described above, is the 
same as the frequency of resonance which would be calculated 
from the ordinary impedance equations. Thus, for the parallel 
combination of Le апа С», at frequencies above its resonant fre- 
quency, the equivalent capacity impedance is (writing w for 


2T f): 
1 w Г 


— — 
—————— 


1 
wC wC- 1 wleC,-1 (17) 
w L? 


This equivalent capacity resonates with the series inductance Lı 
at a frequency giving 


T s= = | (18) 


and from equations (17) and (18) we obtain 


L, + Le 
w = EUER L. С, (19) 


Or, when L, = Le, dropping subscripts, 


т ©. (20) 


LC 
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This is the value of с in equations (36Ъ) and (37b) as shown in 
(36a) and (37a) of the appendix, and the frequency found in the 
oscillations of Fig. 6 is 


1 2 
[кл ЫТЫ (21) 


Assuming that Lı, Lz and C; are not affected by frequency, 
and neglecting the internal losses of the winding, we may cal- 
culate the maximum voltages which would be produced by a 
sustained wave train of any frequency. As with the winding 
with uniformly distributed capacity, we will call maximum stand- 
ing wave voltage and current in the line E, and J, and voltage 
and current at the entrance of the winding Е and J. As in 
equations (2) and (3) 


Е = Е, sina (22) 
and 
I = І, cosa (23) 


“а” being the fraction of a wave length in the line from the en- 
trance of the winding to what would be a nodal point corres- 
ponding to a short-circuited line. In the winding the voltage 
E must force the current J through the impedance 


tL. 
why + m A so that 


Substituting (22) and (23), this gives 


i " wLa ) 
E, sina = I, cosa (uL, + 1-“ GL (25) 


whence 


tana = => (uz. + win) (26) 
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Having found а, the voltages across L, and Lz аге 
E,, = І, cos а wL, (max. value) . (27) 


and 


wL: 
1 —u? Le Сә 


Or, in terms of the maximum voltage in 
the line, 


Е,, = ДП, cos a 


Еш = 21 
E “СТ, cos a (29) 
and ` 
B wL 


Ека: ЗНАНИЕ 
E “Za WLC) cosa (30) 


The gradient of maximum instan- 
taneous voltage within the winding, 
and the standing wave voltage in the 
line, in accordance with equations (26), 
(29) and (30), are shown in Fig. 7 for 
the values 


Z, = 490 ohms 
Lı = Із = 0.1 henry 
С. = 0.0005 mf. 


and for various values of frequency 
selected with view to illustrating its 
effect upon internal voltages. Li, L4 
and С. are assumed to be constant 
independent values (not affected by 
frequency). А feature of incidental 
interest appears in the location of the 
voltage node (current antinode) in the 
line with respect to the entrance to the 
winding. 

We find the voltage antinode exact- 


(max. value) (28) 


Voltages in winding with 
capacity localized as shown, as 
related to the standing waves in 
the line, for different frequen- 
cies. Calculated from equations 
(39) and (80), with Zí = 490 
ohms, Li = Ls = 0.1 henry and 
Са = 0.0005 mf. 


ly at the entrance to the winding at the frequency at which L, 
and C; are in resonance with each other. This, for the value 


of inductance and capacity used, is 


1 
2T V Le Ce 


f= 


= 22,500 cycles. 
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Below this frequency this parallel combination acts like an in- 
ductance, of value increasing as the frequency increases and 
reaching infinity 


who = wL» zh (31) 


1 P u^ C2 0 


at this resonant frequency. Above this frequency it acts like 
a capacity, of value increasing from zero at resonant frequency 
to the limiting value C; at very high frequencies. 


1 
Below the frequency f = ————~——— the total arrangement 
4 4 J 2T VL; Cz 2 
Li, Ls and Сз acts as an inductance, the inductive impedance 
wL: š " " " 
гия С; being in series with w Lı. The voltages E, and E, 


are in phase with each other, the value of the former diminishing 
to zero at this frequency, where the infinite impedance 


tL 


i—w LG = » acts like open circuit. Between this frequency 


1 S/iitl 
27 Li L» C 2 
veltage node appears at the terminals, the total arrangement acts 
like a condenser, with value increasing from zero at the lower 
frequency to infinity at the higher frequency. The voltages 
E, and E, аге in phase opposition, the voltage at the winding 
terminals being equal to their difference. The voltage E.O, 
grows from zero value at the lower frequency to a value limited 
by the maximum value of current in the line at the higher fre- 
quency. The voltage E,,, which is the capacity or leading 
voltage, is greater than the voltage E,, by the amount of the 
voltage in theline at the winding terminals. Above the frequency 


l A/ Li + L, 
2T L1 L, С 


phase opposition, but the voltage F,, is larger than E,, by the 
amount of the voltage at the winding terminals, and the total 
arrangement is acting like an inductance, increasing from zero to 
the limiting value Lı. At very high frequencies the voltage E, 
becomes very small, the voltage E,, being practically equal to 
the voltage in the line. 


and the resonant frequency f — at which the 


f = the voltages E, are E,: and stil in 
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The variations in these internal voltages with the frequency, 
and that of the voltage across the total combination, are shown 
in the curves of Fig. 8. | 

We have discussed in detail the behavior of the arrangement 
Li, Ls and С». If the same winding (Fig. 5) were grounded at 
one end, or at some other point not the middle, or if a winding of 
more than four groups (six for instance) were grounded at the 
middle, assuming a simplification of the distribution of capacity 
such as shown in Fig. 5, there would still be a more complicated 
arrangement than the one we have considered. As already stated 
however, the same general principles would be involved in the 
behavior of any such arrangement. Detailed discussion is not 


Voltage (Е! as unit) 


Fic. 8 
Effect of frequency upon voltages in winding with capacity localized as shown 
in Fig. 7, in terms of the maximum standing wave voltage in the line. 
Plotted from equations (29) and (80), with Zi = 490 ohms, Li = L+ = 0.1 
henry, and C. = 0.0005 mf. 


given therefore, to any other such arrangement, but, by way of 
further illustration of what may occur, we give in Fig. 9 aset of 
diagrams similar to those of Fig. 7, showing the relation of inter- 
nal voltages to the line voltage at various selected frequencies, 
with three groups of coils (three units of inductance, with inter- 
vening capacities) between the line and a grounded or neutral 
point. The equations for this case, to which these diagrams 
correspond, are 


1 w(Ls + Li) — и? L, Ls С; 
t zl. АА ТАЗ 
апа z| whit I — z (1:6С,4-146,2-146:) и. СҰС 


(32) 
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E, 1 

| __ 33 
Е 72 wL cos а ( ) 
Eu 1 tL» — w’ Le L; C3 cos a 


Е  Zil—-w(LiCi Ls Gs + Ls С») + w L; Ls C, Gs 
(34) 


| suo уст 


Fic. 9 
Voltages іп "winding with capacity localized as shown, as related to standing 
waves in the line, for different frequencies. Calculated from equations (87), 
(88) and (39), with 21 = 490 ohms, Li = L+ = Lg = 0.1 henry and C: = 
С; = 0.0005 mf. 


and 


E, 1 wLs 


Ж Zilew Пусу ЛС T L. с ағы” 


(35) 


With all inductance units equal and all capacity units equal we 
drop the subscripts and write: 
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3wL — 43 12 C + и ІЗ С? 


1 
Е doo (36) 
Т = Z u L cos a (37) 
Е. _ 1 L-PE -— cus (38) 
Е, 2511 — 3w LC + wt І? С? 
апа 
Ea odo ИРИС (39) 


Е, Zi 1 — 8а? LC + wt 12 С? 


Several cases of resonance, at different frequencies, ате found 
in these diagrams. It will be noticed that high voltages occur 
across some of the inductance units, at different frequencies, 
but not always across all at the same frequency. The variations 
in the internal voltages of this combination with the frequency 
are shown in Fig. 10. 

As with the winding of distributed ЕРЕ 78 the damping due 
to the internal losses prevents the building up of the excessive 
voltages found above. These voltages can be built up only by 
the admission of small amounts of energy by the inductance Li 
from the successive wave fronts of a high-frequency train. The 
dielectric losses in the winding increase as the voltage builds up, 
until the energy absorbed is equal to the energy admitted. These 
losses are even higher 1n windings of this type than in those with 
distributed inductance and capacity, and probably restrict the 
voltages to a small fraction of those found above. 

It has already been mentioned that in any case a certain 
amount of capacity will be found distributed with the inductances 
Lı, La, etc. It is obvious, therefore, that at frequencies suf- 
ficiently high, these parts of this winding may behave in a man- 
ner somewhat similar to the winding with distributed inductance 
and capacity. That is, standing waves may be set up within the 
individual coils or groups of the winding. Frequencies giving 
these results are produced by discharges at or near the terminals 
of the transformer, and such discharges produce the most danger- 
ous condition with respect to the insulation between turns. On 
the other hand, the most dangerous condition with respect to the 
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insulation between the winding and ground (low-voltage winding 
and core) is produced by the frequencies producing resonance 
between groups. The frequencies producing dangerous volt- 
ages between turns are much higher than these. 

Effects of Normal Frequency Currents and Voltages. No con- 
sideration has been given in the foregoing discussions to the 
effects of the normal voltages and currents existing in the wind- 
ings of the transformer before the arrival of the steep wave front 
and the high-frequency wave train. A statement of the principle 


8 
е 28.85 `50 
| | 
5 
4 
3 
2 FL; 
1 E 
"СНЕ a, 
a N 


3 
4 
5 
6 | 
28.85 100 
7 


Fic. 10 
Effect of frequency upon voltages in winding with capacity local'zed as shown 
in Fig. 9, in terms of maximum standing wave voltage in the line. Plotted 
from equations (87), (88) and (89), with Z, = 490 ohms, Li = Lı = Lg = 
0.1 henry and C1 = C: = 0.005 mf. 


facts involved will be sufficient answer for the questions arising 
in this direction. 

It is evident that the distribution of voltage in a circuit or 
winding can not be disturbed or altered by the flowing of currents 
of equal value throughout the entire circuit, or by any changes in 
current which occur uniformly throughout the entire circuit, so 
that at any given instant the same value of current flows at 
every point in the circuit. Even the normal variations of voltage 
within a transformer winding having capacity are accompanied 
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by the flow of charging currents which traverse only portions of 
the winding to supply the charges corresponding to the voltage 
changes of the capacity which is located within the winding. 
These currents are normal frequency currents, controlled by the 
normal flux variations which bind the charges supplied. These 
currents are ordinarily very small as compared with the normal 
frequency load or exciting currents which flow with equal value 
throughout the winding and upon which they are superposed. 

Now the current of a traveling wave entering the winding is 
only that required to change the potential of the winding to 
correspond with the voltage of the wave. The magnitude of this 
current will not be affected by currents already flowing with 
equal value throughout the winding. Moreover, the normal fre- 
quency charging current of the winding is negligibly small as 
compared with that of the traveling wave and need not be con- 
sidered. The wave current is merely superposed upon the pre- 
viously existing current. 

The wave current is still small as compared with the normal 
load current of the transformer, so that if a transformer is loaded, 
the entrance of the first wave of an oscillation has small effect 
upon the actual resultant current. High frequency currents of 
considerable value might, as we have seen, be built up within 
the winding by sustained wave trains or oscillations at resonat- 
ing frequencies, except for the heavy internal damping due to 
dielectric loss at these high frequencies and with the high ac- 
companying voltages. Due to this damping, these currents 
are still relatively small. In any event they may still be looked 
upon as merely superposed upon the current with equal value 
throughout the winding, produced by the voltage impressed 
from normal source, although this latter current may become 
changed from its initial value. It does, in fact, change in normal 
operation, since it is an alternating current, but it may also be 
changed by the conditions producing the oscillation, as by short 
circuit, for instance. Thus, in the case of short circuit beginning 
with an oscillation, we have the oscillatory current superposed 
upon the current from the generator which has uniform value 
throughout the transformer winding at any instant, but which 
changes cyclically in time with the normal frequency of the gen- 
erator, and more or less gradually from the initial to the final 
value. 

Questions as to the effects of the initial or normally changing 
voltages or voltage distributions of the windings upon the 
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voltages set up by waves and oscillations have already been 
answered implicitly in the above discussion of the effects of 
currents, on account of the perfectly definite relation between 
voltages and currents in any circuit with respect either to 
steady or gradually changing conditions or to oscillations. 
The statement may be made general, therefore, with respect 
to both voltage and current, that the initial current and volt- 
age of the transformer will have no effects upon the results of 
a steep wave front or high-frequency wave train except in so 
far as they may fix the conditions which set up the oscillation, 
and so determine its character, and in so far as the actual con- 
ditions of current and voltage set up are due to the superposi- 
tion of the oscillatory or traveling wave currents and voltages 
upon a value of current and a voltage gradient which is uniform 
throughout the winding and which is arrived at by a process 
of gradual change from the initial value. 

Effect of the Core and 115 State of Magnetization. It 1$ neces- 
sary to consider the effect of the transformer core and its state 
of magnetization upon the behavior of the windings when sub- 
jected to a high-frequency disturbance. The statement of 
some fundamental facts will help to clear up these questions also. 

The variation of the flux in the core in response to the volt- 
age applied at normal operating frequencies, and the relation 
of the magnetic density to the exciting current, are well under- 
stood. It is also known that the core responds in the same 
general manner at high frequencies, the chief differences be- 
tween the behavior at high frequency and at low frequency 
being the apparent reduction in permeability due to the re- 
striction of flux from the center of the sheets by skin effect, 
and the increased eddy current and hysteresis losses for a 
given flux variation. None of these considerations are im- 
portant, however, since the flux variations corresponding to 
any high-frequency voltage which may be impressed will al- 
ways be small. 

The behavior of the windings with respect to the core at 
high frequency will differ from that at operating frequencies 
in that a small part of one of the windings may act as primary 
with respect not only to the other winding but also with respect 
to the remaining part of the same winding. Moreover the 
portion of the winding acting as primary is variable from in- 
stant to instant. Thus if we consider a traveling wave enter- 
ing the winding with distributed capacity, the first turns, act 
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as primary with respect to all the other turns, whereas a little 
later the number of turns acting as primary turns will have 
increased. As the entering wave traverses the first part of the 
winding, the distributed capacity permits the setting up of 
reverse currents in the remaining part of the winding, as well 
as in the opposite winding, which correspond to a condition 
of short circuited secondary, even though the other windings 
were open circuited. The result is that the flux set up by 
the wave is practically all leakage flux occupying only a small 
portion of the core. If the wave be a long one, the secondary 
currents soon cease, with the charging of the available capacity, 
and the condition is changed from one of short circuit to one 
of open circuit. The flux due to the traveling wave thus comes 
to occupy the complete magnetic circuit of the core, resulting 
in a large increase in the inductance per unit length of winding. 
If the other winding be connected to a closed circuit, these 
conditions will be affected only in so far as current can be drawn 
from the other circuit. This requires voltage, and involves 
the transformation of the wave from one winding to the other. 

If we consider the case of standing waves set up within the 
winding, the amplitude of all of the waves being the same, 
we will in general find a fractional excess of positive or nega- 
tive half waves of current within the winding. 

This gives an excess of positive or negative ampere turns 
which magnetizes the core, and so generates a voltage 
throughout the entire winding which is counter to the 
voltage in the line at the transformer terminals. The internal 
standing wave voltages are superposed upon this voltage. 
Within certain ranges of frequency or lengths of winding, 1.e., 


of the ratio x , the standing wave current entering the wind- 


ing is restricted and consequently the internal standing wave 
voltages restricted, by the condition that the distributed 
voltage can not exceed the standing wave voltage found 
in the line at the terminals of the transformer. For the fre- 
quency giving the maximum internal voltages, however, t.e., 
with a voltage node and current antinode at the entrance, 
there is no such restriction, since there are equal numbers of 
positive and negative half waves of current within the winding. 

Similar restrictions will be found with the winding in which 
capacity and inductance are separated into alternate more or 
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less concentrated amounts, but will not appear at resonant 
frequencies, since equal amounts of positive and negative cur- 
rent will be found within the inductances of the winding. 

The high-frequency flux set up within the core by an excess 
of positive or negative ampere-turns generates voltages not 
only in the winding upon which the high-frequency disturbance 
is impressed but also in the other winding. Charging current 
set up by this voltage in the second winding is in phase with 
the excitation, and tends to increase the voltage. Excess volt- 
ages may be thus built up in this winding at its resonant fre- 
quency. 

While the transformer core no doubt has an important influence 
on the behavior of the windings at high frequency, this in- 
fluence is not affected by its initial state of magnetization except 
in so far as its permeability is affected. The voltages generated 
by flux in the core are distributed throughout the windings, 
and depend in а regular manner upon the unbalanced ampere 
turns and the high-frequency permeability of the core, in its 
existing state of saturation. 


CONCLUSION 


The above analysis of the behavior of transformer windings 
is by no means complete, but such an examination of the funda- 
mental facts and principles involved gives us a clearer insight 
into the nature of the excessive internal voltages which, as shown 
by experience, are produced in practise. "This will enable us to 
guard against these voltages in a more scientific and economical 
manner. It is expected that this will constitute the subject of 
a subsequent paper. 


APPENDIX 


The behavior of the combination of inductance and capacity 
represented in Fig. 6, at the end of a transmission line, when a 
wave with steep front and of considerable length strikes it, is 
investigated as follows: 

The reflection in the line 1s at the first instant complete, as at 
the open end of a line, giving double voltage and zero current. 
If the voltage of the original wave is E, and the current 11, the 
reflected voltage and current at the first instant are (Ej); = Е, 
and (Jj) = —J;. Ata subsequent instant the numerical value 
of the reflected current is reduced by the current flowing through 
the inductance L,, and the voltage impressed оп the transformer 
is correspondingly reduced. 
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The voltage at the terminals of the transformer to any instant is 
Е = Е, + Е, (1) 


This voltage appears across the inductance L, and the parallel 
arrangement L: Со, so that we also have 


dl. 
dt 


dl,, 
+ Le ii (2) 


where Л, and Г,, are the respective currents flowing in induct- 
ances L, and L;. 


In the line we have | 
E, = Г, 21 (3) 


апа 
Ел” = АЕ I,’ Zi (4) 


and the current in the inductance Г, 15 
1, = lh + 1, (5) 


so that 
E I,’ = 1, x I, 


This value in (4) gives 
P (Д, = Г.) Zi (6) 


whence | 
E, = Е; = I 21 (7) 


. Substituting this value in (1) gives 
Е=ЗЕ, — I, 2, (8) 


and this with equation (2) gives 


2E, x Ly + L: 


22 ғы ES 
dt + "m Zi (9) 


Now, considering voltage in the parallel elements С» and Le, 


we have 
le dt A dl,, 
j of т. бн (10) 
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whence 
dI, 
Te, = С, Le ар (11) 
We also have 
Ia + L. = 1, (12) 
whence 
d* I, 
"m Tu Г. + С. Le dt (13) 
Substituting (13) in (9), and transforming, 
dš "m x4 d? 1, Jl L, + Ls d Гл Zi I 
ав Lı ай ІЛ La C dt Та L;i Oy: 7 
_ 2k 
© Dy Le Са (14) 
and substituting 
_ 2E, 
I = 1, Z (16) 
we get 
dI Z, ФІ І, + L, dI Zi = 
ia rpg T L ILC d i 9 49 
The solution of this equation is 
I = А САМ + А ех“ + A зе (17) 
хі, Ха and хз being the roots of the auxiliary equation 
21 Li + L, Zi " 
UTL'TtLLG''LLG^ € 


Itis known that all of these roots are negative, since all of the 
coefficients of equation (18) are positive. We may, however, 
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substitute positive numerical values with the negative sign 
prefixed. Instead of equation (17), then, we may write 


I = Aet + Aæ + А 3-43! (19) 


in which а, аз and аз will be positive. 

For the ranges of values of the constaté appearing in the 
coefficients of equation (18), it will contain a pair of complex 
imaginary roots. Inthiscase, instead of ai, a» and as, we may 
write a, (b — jc) and (b + jc), and for purposes of calculation, it 
will be convenient to write equation (19) in trigonometric form. 
Thus, instead of 


I = Aye + Ave 0-79! + Age 6+0: (20) 
we have 
I = Ae" + е" (В cos ct + С sin ct) (21) 


This equation represents a condition of damped oscillation 
superposed upon a condition of decay. 

It is not easy to obtain the roots of equation (18) in terms of the 
constants involved in the equation, but the numerical values of 
the constants may be substituted for any particular case, and the 
solution obtained for the particular case. It is necessary, also, 
to determine the constants 41, 4» and Азог А, Band C. Having 
determined the constants А, Аҙ and A45; А, B and С may be 
determined independently, or from the relations 


A 
B 
C 


А, 
(Аз + Аз) (22) 
j 


and (4, = Аз) 


For determining these constants, since Л, апа Ie, are zero at 
the first instant, equations (15) and (11) give 


_ _ 2Е, 
I = Z, 
dI 
Fort = 0 "di = 0 (23) 
and m 0 
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Substituting these values in (19) and its derivatives, we obtain 


2Е 
Ai As шел (24) 
1 
a, A, +а, А, + аз Аз = 0 (25) 
апа | 
а? А, + а” А, + аз? Аз = 0 (26) 
whence 
Q» аз 2 Е; 
=. Se = = салты 9 
di (аз — аһ) (а, — аз) Zi (27) 
а аз 2 Е, 
Аз = L————————À—— 28 
| (а\.— аз) (as — аз) Zi (28) 
and 
a; а 2 Е, 
PR DM OY 29 
: (аз — аз) (аз — а) Zi ( ) 
Substituting these values in equation (19), we have 
= 2E, unto: 9 3. . o —ait _ Gas 2 = аа! 
; 21 НЕ — 41) (а — аз) š + (a1 — аз) (аз — аз) : 
а: а? 
NUN INFO She, __ — 2 as 3 
Та 23 (aa —ap ] (80) 


Now we wish to determine the voltages across the inductance 
L i and L4. These are 


ат, ат, 


Ei, = Li di and E, = Le di (31) 
For the latter, we obtain from equation (16) 
dl,, E 41 (39) 
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whence, substituting the value of J from (30), we have 


Gi G° аз sad 
Fu А | — di) (a1 — аз) : 


а ааз 
(а, — аз) (аз 2" аз) 


а ао аз 
(аз a аз) (аз za Q1) 


+ е al + eg?» | (33) 


We now obtain L, Ды from equation (13). 
Thus 
dl,, 
L, wila L -5 ‚Чы + Cil: —) (34) 


Substituting the quantities in the parenthesis from equations 
(15) and (30), performing the required differentiations and sim- 
plifying, we have 


(as - аһ) (а; — a3) 


E, = - 2Е, Z: É T r ал аса eat 


(1 + C, Le a?) ai as as 


(а — as) (as — аз) a= 


+ 


jM + Сг Le ау) а, аз аз en азі | (35) 


(аз — аз) (аз — а!) 


When the values of the constants in equation (18) аге such as 
to give two complex imaginary roots, equations (33) and (36) 
are both transformed to the trigonometric form. The proper 
constants may be obtained directly from those of equations (33) 
and (36) by the relations given іп (22). The roots аз and as 
now being of the form b — jc, and b + jc, this gives 

: sin ct) | 


(36) 


== L, a(b + c) — al р- Ы M „ша 
Eu 2 Ei 7 uasa c pt [ е е (сове! 
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and 


2 
E. - 28.11 a(b? + с?) 


аға-і а + сине p 
21 


— е [( 1+ Cs Le (2ab — b° - e) cos cl 


КЕТЕ себе ] (37) 
€ 


It has been found by Mr. J. E. Clem, who calculated the curves 
for this paper, that within the range where we apply the above 
equations the following simplifications are possible: 

We have assumed L, and L; equal, and have therefore but one 
value of inductance as well as one of capacity. Dropping the 
subscripts, we have for equation (18) 


Жа 2 Zi 
ети + тех + DC = 0 
— VA ss 
Within the range of values used, 21% 15 very small as сот- 
pared with — тг C The above equation may therefore, with suf- 


ficient accuracy, be written 


и (221) Z - 
a+ e+ (ze +) + pc = 9 


This equation is factored, giving 
2 
(х eae x (= Lx ic) = 0 


The first factor gives 
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and the second 


_ _ 2 £i __2 
аг MV EE CL 
B Fa 8 may be neglected; whence 
u 16 L? y be E , , | 
КЕ “с> 
isa E М 2, 


The oscillatory case applies, with 


_- Zi pa Z _ A 
а = an? = Zande = M, 


Substituting these values in equations (36) and (37), and remem- 
bering that a? and b? are small, as compared with с?, it is found 
that these equations are represented with sufficient accuracy by 
the following: 


and 
Zi Zi —=— 
E. = Е; B 2L — ес“! (cos ЖЕН 
5 Z, ; 2 
— — sin ДИ _^_ 
4 Af 2L LC ) te) 
C 
Written in the general form, these equations are 
: m b . 
E, = zl eat е-Ы (cos сі - "EL ct ) (36b) 
and | 


Е, = Е, е al + e- "( COS cl — ^ sin сі )| (37b) 
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DiscussioN ON “ ABNORMAL VOLTAGES IN TRANSFORMERS ” 
(WEED), SAN FRANCISCO, CaL., SEPT. 17, 1915. 


R. W. Sorensen: I wish to bring before this transmission 
session the outline of а method of eliminating bv means of trans- 
formers, abnormal voltages in an extensive high-voltage tran 
mission and distribution system operating in Southern California. 

This system when completed was practically as is shown in 
Fig. 1, with this exception: at the station marked “ Vernon ” 
there was no bank of transformers installed for the suppression 
of disturbances as given in the diagram. Thus it will be seen 
that the distribution network was made up of approximately 
250 miles of 18-kv. line and 100 
miles of 60-kv. line, all three- 
phase, and interconnected at 
Eagle Rock, as shown, and also 
at Vernon and at another point 
50 miles from Vernon through 
delta-delta transformer banks, 
these latter connections not 
being shown in the diagram. 
Added to this there is, of course, 
the 3-phase, 150-kv. transmis- 
sion line feeding the Eagle Rock 
station. 

At a number of points on the 
18-kv. system are substations 
stepping the voltage down from , 
18,000 to 2400 volts for local' 
distribution. shortly after the: 
entire system including the 150- : 
kv. and the 60-kv. lines had! 
been put into service, there were |.  —— 

a number of serious interruptions Fic. 1 

disastrous both to service and | 

apparatus. These interruptions were due to discharges from 
the 18,000-volt lines to ground in various parts of the 18,000- 
volt system, there being apparently no definite point of discharge. 
When these discharges occurred and one phase of the lines was 
thus grounded there usually followed one or more other dis- 
charges at various points on the svstem, these subsequent 
break-downs or grounds, as we termed them, occurring frequently 
as far as 50 miles away from the point of the first ground. Ап 
examination of the places where these resulting or secondary 
grounds occurred showed clearly in a number of cases the so- 
called ‘‘spatteration ” effect so often produced by high-fre- 
quency discharges. Further, the distances jumped bv these dis- 
charges forming the grounds indicated either very high-frequency 
surges or wave fronts of alarming potentials in the svstem. In 
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fact, so certain were we of the evidences that such high-frequency 
disturbances were taking place that without resorting to oscil- 
lograph tests we came to the conclusion that some means must 
be provided to absorb the surges starting from a ground occurring 
some place on the system. 

Some of my former experiences naturally led to the adoption 
as a means of accomplishing this result of a bank of trans- 
formers connected star-delta, as shown in the station marked 
Vernon on the diagram previously referred to. In this particular 
instance there was already at Vernon three 5000 kv-a. trans- 
formers rated 60,000 volts high-tension and 15,000 volts low- 
tension, which were not in use. These transformers were 
arranged in a three-phase bank, the low-tension windings being 
' connected star with the neutral grounded, and the high-tension 
windings connected delta. The low tension terminals of the 
bank were then connected to the 18,000-volt 3-phase system, 
the high tension delta connection being left to float free rather 
than being connected to any lines of the system, thereby being 
allowed to serve entirely the purpose of a damping circuit for 
any unusual high-frequency current tending to flow between one 
phase of the 18,000-volt 3-phase system and the neutral should 
a phase for any reason become grounded. More than a year 
of operation with this arrangement with less trouble than oc- 
curred in two weeks before it was put into service has demon- 
strated its entire success on this system in confining the damage 
done by grounds definitely to the point of first ground, thus 
making the trouble a local trouble rather than one involving the 
entire system. This was accomplished by damping out bv 
circulating current in the bank of transformers the energy of 
surges set up when one phase of a system in which there is a 
comparatively large amount of clectrostatic capacity becomes 
grounded, rather than allowing this energy to take the form of 
high voltage strains resulting in more ‚ог less damage to the 
system and involving the entire system in a shut-down. І think, 
also, that the ground connection on this auxiliary bank of trans- 
formers at Vernon for the suppression of high-frequency oscil- 
lations has been of great assistance in eliminating the number of 
primary or fundamental arc-overs to grounds occurring on 
the svstem, because it has served to equalize the electrostatic 
potentials between the different voltage distribution networks 
and the ground. 

I should like to point out in this connection the fact that this 
experience has led me to the dcfinite conclusion that in any large 
network of high-voltage distribution it is impossible to continue 
the operation of an isolated delta system without a shut-down, 
due to disturbances, when one phase of the system becomes 
grounded. 

F. F. Brand: From Mr. Weed's paper it appears that any 
type of transformer winding 1s liable to have these excess volt- 
ages produced in it. Now it therefore appears that if these 
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excess voltages do not do any damage the oscillation must 
be dampened out before these voltages can rise to high enough 
values to puncture the insulation. 

It seems to be a general conclusion among many operating 
men that troubles due to surges occur more readily when lines 
are lightly loaded than when they are heavily loaded, although 
Mr. Weed does not make that point in his paper. I would like 
to ask him if he thinks that the extra losses due to hotter lines 
and hotter transformers, that is, increased copper loss and per- 
haps more particularly the tremendous extra loss in the insulation 
which occurs at the higher temperatures under load, account for 
this apparent effect of dampening out surge voltages. 

Percy H. Thomas: There is a well known condition in which 
trouble such as Mr. Sorensen describes would occur from that sort 
of connection without the existence of any particular surges, and 
perhaps he can tell us off-hand whether that may be the condition; 
that 1$ to say, if we have 150,000-volt transmission system and 
lowering transformers, we will say, 15,000-volt secondaries, 
and the circuits connected to the secondaries are not definitely 
grounded at any point, then by virtueof theelectrostatic capac- 
ity between the primary and secondary windings of the step- 
down transformers any disturbance of the potential on the 
150,000-volt circuit would tend to produce a high electro- 
static potential on the 15,000-volt circuit. That would cause 
such demonstrations as he speaks of. This condition of induction 
must be met in all circuits, of course, where the 15,000-volt or 
the secondary system is one of small electrostatic capacity. 
You could not operate such a small capacity system without a 
dead ground or a lightning arrester on the secondarv circuit. 

I would like to ask whether there was any ground on the cir- 
cuit in the present case before this addition of the 60,000-volt 
and 15,000-volt transformers, and whether it 1s not possible that 
the grounding of this circuit was sufficient to eliminate the trouble 
merely by keeping the 15,000-volt circuit at its normal potential. 

R. W. Sorensen: I would answer Mr. Thomas's inquiry by 
saying that both the ground and the delta secondary are neces- 
sary at Vernon, as there appeared to be no difference in the 
severity of the disturbance with or without the ground connection 
at Redondo, as shown on the diagram, prior to the installation 
at Vernon of the transformer arrangement for the suppression 
of disturbances. Some of the disturbances, which occurred 
apparently without any definitely determinable provocation,must 
undoubtedly have been occasioned by the very thing mentioned 
by Mr. Thomas, as then the discharge of the large line capaci- 
tance through the inductance of the line and ground thus formed 
would generate enough voltage to give one or more other break- 
downs to the ground, there being in a few cases a half dozen or 
more grounds occurring at apparently the same time, the light- 
ning arresters at such time appearing to be no good, because these 
high-frequency discharges were beyond their range of operation. 
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I might add that although no oscillograph tests were made 
directly on the system, laboratory tests under conditions ap- 
proximating those of the system were made, oscillograms of 
which showed well the remarkable smoothing up of current 
and voltage waves in the system by the introduction of a bank 
of transformers connected in the manner described in my discus- 
sion. 

J. M. Weed: Mr. Brand's question brings up a point which 
may not have been properly emphasized in the paper, namely, 
that the voltages found bv the calculations and represented 
by the curves are not produced in the actual transformer. This 
is principally due to two things, first, the fact that in practise 
high-frequency wave trains are not sustained long enough to 
produce these maximum voltages, and second, the fact that the 
internal losses, which have been neglected in the calculations, 
are active in absorbing the energv which produces these volt- 
ages. The greater these losses, the smaller will be the voltages 
which are produced. The most important element of these 
losses is the dielectric loss in the insulation, and since this loss 
increases very rapidly with increase of temperature the voltages 
produced in a hot transformer by a given high-frequency dis- 
turbance will certainly be lower than those produced in a cold 
one. In so far, therefore, as the temperature of a transformer 
is raised by its load, the internal voltages produced by high- 
frequency disturbances will be reduced therebv. 


Presented at the Panama-Pacific Convention of 
the American Institute of Electrical Engineers, 
San Francisco, Cal., September 17, 1915. 


Copyright 1915. By A. I. E. E. 
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CALCULATION OF SUDDEN SHORT-CIRCUIT 
PHENOMENA OF ALTERNATORS 


ВУ М. S. DIAMANT 


ABSTRACT OF PAPER 


The theory and explanation of the electromagnetic phenomena 
involved in the sudden short circuit of alternators, as given 
by Berg and Boucherot, is first briefly considered. Itis shown 
how complex the different resistances and reactances are that 
enter the equations of sudden short circuits. 

New methods are developed for the experimental determina- 
tion of these quantities by simply determining the rise of direct 
current in the field and armature circuits. (See II) Alsonew 
simple methods are given, based on theoretical equations, for the 
calculation of short circuits directly from oscillographic re- 
cords. (Зее IV). 

Data relating to the short circuit of a 45-kv-a. alternator 
are given; also an electrical device, designed by the writer and 
used in most of the tests, for short.circuiting а machine at any 
given point of the e.m.f. wave, is described. (See III). 

As a whole, an attempt is made throughout the paper to 
put calculations of sudden short circuits on a sound rational 
basis and to test the correctness of the theories given. 

The paper is divided into the following self-explanatory sec- 
tions: I—General theory and explanation of the electromag- 
netic phenomena of. sudden short circuits of alternators. 11— 
Experimental methods for the determination of alternator con- 
stants. III—Sudden short-circuit tests. Three-phase, single- 
phase, etc. IV—Methods of calculation. V—Determination 
of armature reactance (impedance). VI—Effect on supply. 
VII—Critical résumé and some conclusions. VIII—Descrip- 
tion of apparatus and list of symbols. 


INTRODUCTION 

MONG the transient phenomena which have within less 
than a decade assumed such an important role in the 
development and progress of electrical engineering, those of 
sudden short circuits of dynamo-electric machinery, in general, 
and of alternators, in particular, stand by themselves, both on 
account of their importance and extreme complexity and diffi- 
culty. Confining attention to the latter only, which affects so 
vitally large central stations, railways, etc. it will be found that 
our knowledge of the subject is not very thorough, and that the 
little that has been published is descriptive, qualitative and 
empirical rather than analytical and quantitative. The rea- 
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son for this is not far to seek when it is remembered that even the 
subject of regulation, very important as it was in the earlier 
days, after having for so many years taxed the ability and in- 
genuity of so many brilliant engineers, is hardly considered 
at present as completely solved. 

In the sudden short circuit of alternators, the same quantities, 
namely, armature reaction and leakage reactance, which affect 
regulation, enter the problem. Besides these, however, the 
leakage reactance of the field and its resistance have to be con- 
sidered, with the further complication that one is a normal and 
permanent phenomenon while the other is an abnormal and 
transient. 

In the following an attempt is made to deal with this impor- 
tant subject analytically and experimentally. The theory is 
first considered, briefly, and then the methods developed by the 
author for the practical calculation of short-circuit characteris- 
tics of alternators are outlined; also approximate methods for 
testing the correctness of the theories are indicated. At the end 
a critical résumé bearing on three-phase short circuits, and some 
conclusions, based on theory and experiment, are given; these 
will enable one to get some of the principal points brought out . 
without studying the paper in detail. 


I. GENERAL THEORY AND EXPLANATION OF THE ELECTRO- 
MAGNETIC PHENOMENA OF SUDDEN SHORT CIRCUITS 
oF ALTERNATORS 


There has been considerable discussion on the subject, before 
technical societies, especially, in connection with “ current- 
limiting reactors." In this way indirectly, and through some 
valuable articles in technical periodicals, interesting practical 
experiences have been recorded. But as far as the phenomenon 
of short circuits is concerned, it is not uncommon to find indefi- 
nite statements and incorrect ideas and theories. "Therefore, 
it seems desirable to give at first the general theory as proposed 
by Drs. E. J. Berg and Paul Boucherot. 

Berg’s Theory) In order to fix our ideas, let us assume that 
an alternator is running light at full speed and generating normal 
voltage. Just before short circuit the field m.m.f., acting alone, 
produces a certain flux, normai, which links with the armature, 
since these two circuits are in mutually inductive relation to 
each other like the primary and secondary of a static transformer. 


1. The writer is greatly indebted to Dr. Berg for kind permission to 
give his theory here for the first time. 
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At the instant of short circuit, there is a great rush of current 
in the armature which causes a variable pulsating magnetomo- 
tive force. This m.m.f., which was absent before the short 
circuit, sets up a varying flux and owing to the mutually induc- 
tive relation of the two circuits—armature and field—large 
electromotive forces are induced in the closed field circuit which 
in turn cause large currents to circulate. 

Naturally, by Lenz’s law, this current in the field tends to 
neutralize its cause, and thus the m.m.f. of the field tends to 
oppose the m.m.f. of the armature. Furthermore, it is known 
that the flux in the armature after a short time is reduced to that 
corresponding to the permanent short-circuit condition due to 
armature reaction. 

Thus the flux in the armature, somehow or other, dies down 
from Ф, = homal tO psh = Ppermanent зон. Assuming that 
the initial field and armature m.m.fs. are equal and oppo- 
site, the flux in the armature will then decay approximately 
according to a simple exponential; consequently, the e.m.f. pro- 
duced by this decaying flux will be: 


Е, є° sin 6 (1) 


where ay, is the damping or attenuation factor of the field struc- 
ture and E, is the maximum e.m.f. corresponding to the flux 
(Ф, — 6,4). The part of the flux which persists during the 
permanent short circuit, produces ап e.m.f., Ез sin 0, just 
sufficient to send the armature current through its impedance. 

In this manner, the e.m.f. of each phase can be separated into 
two parts: one transient, corresponding to (Ф, — 4d,,), the 
other permanent, and equal to the impedance drop under per- 
manent short circuit. In general, the armature e.m.f. before 
short circuit is 


е. = (Ei e of 0-70) + Es) sin 0 (2) 


where 0, is the time phase of the e.m.f. wave at which the short 
circuit happens to occur. By means of this simple analysis the 
phenomenon is reduced to a transient for which, according to 
Kirchhoff’s law, 
. di, 
ба = tara + Xa 40 (3) 


where i, is the armature current at апу time 0 after the short 
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circuit, and r, and x, are the armature resistance and leakage 
reactance, respectively. 

Introducing the boundary condition that at 0 = 91, i.e. at the 
instant of short circuit the armature current is zero, the follow- 
ing expression can readily be obtained 2 


ku EL. X quee da (8 - f 
£ qs (9 — 8) c eem BX in = D 
+ —Z° sin (0, — В) (4) 


The meaning of the new symbols being: Za = Vra + xa? = arma- 
ture impedance; a —7,/x, —armature attenuation factor; R/X 
= аа — о; Z = VR + Х?; В = tan! X/R; В, = tan”? 
ea) fa: 

The above equation can be simplified by assuming В = В, 
= 90 deg.; it will be found convenient to write it in the following 
form: 


(A + В) e-aa (6-9%) cos 0, — A є- = -%) cos 0— В cos Ө (5) 


From (6), if desired, the armature magnetomotive force, power, 
field current, etc., can be obtained. 

Boucherot's Theory? The above theory, characterized by its 
great simplicity, may be termed the e.m.f. theory in distinction 
to Boucherot’s flux theory, as it may be called, which deals with 
fluxes and coefficients of induction. Thus, to simplify matters, 
consider a two-phase alternator in which there will be no mutual 
induction between the phases. 


2. Equation (3) belongs to the well known type of linear differential 
d А 
equations: D = Py + Q, where P is assumed to be constant and Q is 


a function of the time angle б. It is not necessary to give the solution 
here in detail as it can be found in any standard text on Differential 
Equations. 


3. Trans. Int. Elec. Congress, 1911, Turin, Italy. Also Bull. Soc. 
Int. Elec. (Paris) 1911. 
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As already explained, the flux in the field during short circuit 
passes from a value Ф; to a smaller value pa. If M be the maxi- 
mum mutual induction between field and armature, MJ; will 
be the maximum flux enclosed by any given phase, and, if the 


short circuit occurs at the time h = 0,/« = 0,/2т ft., then 


evidently 
МІ, cos 0; = фо (6) 


will be the flux enclosed by phase А, for instance, at the first 
instant of the short circuit, and 


MI, cos (wt + 60) = Mi; cos (0 + 01) (7) 


at any time, ¢, after the short circuit; іп (6) and (7) J; апат, are 
the field currents before and after short circuit, respectively. 

Corresponding to the above there will be two similar equations 
for the second phase, B, 


M І, sin 0, = ф b, (8) 
М i, sin (wt + 0) = M i, sin (0 + 0) (9) 


and 


Since the armature resistance is always small compared to its 
reactance it can be assumed that the final flux in the armature 


during permanent short circuit will be zero. According to the: 


above then there is a change of flux in the field from Ф; to $p., and 
in the two phases, from @, to zero, and фь to zero. Making the 
simplest possible assumption, as before, that these fluxes decay 
according to simple exponentials, and applying Kirchhoff's law 
to the different magnetic circuits of the machine the following 
set of equations is obtained: 


M cos (0 + 0) i; + Г. i. = фа 67447 
M sin (0 + 01) ty + Ly ij = б €- 29 
М cos (0 + 0.) ia + M sin (0 + 0) à + Ly iy 


= Ф рал + (Ф, EE Ф) e“ 


(10) 


where L, and L, are the coefficients of self-induction of the 
two phases. 

These equations state in a mathematical short-hand what the 
flux in each circuit consists of. Translating these into English, 
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the first states that by virtue of the mutual induction which 
exists between phase A and the field, the total flux in А, Ф, e^ ^,^ 


at any time, = = is the sum of the mutually inductive flux 


coming from the field and the self-inductive flux of the phase 
itself. Similarly with the other expressions. 

A little consideration will show that according to this method 
there will be a different set of equations for single-phase and three- 
phase short circuits, with and without amortisseur windings, etc. 
Indeed, in case of three-phase short circuits there is the mutual 
induction between the phases which comes in and complicates 
greatly the mathematical solution of the problem and though 
of great commercial importance, this case has not been worked out 
by Boucherot. 

The solution of the above set of equations, or any other for 
that matter, is not very simple and too long to be introduced 
here. For further details the original memoire must be consulted. 
However, the following equations may be noted: Armature 
current in case of two-phase machine without amortisseur wind- 
ing, 


te = Ipan [cos(wt + б) + A егеу cos (wt + 01) 
— B є- іча! cos 0, — 4 A Ее а! cos (2at + 0))] (11) 


where B = 1 + 4/2; а; = field resistance divided by the total 
field leakage inductance and о, = armature resistance divided 
by the total armature leakage inductance. 

For the second phase there will be a similar equation in terms 
of sine instead of cosine. When the machine is equipped with 
a perfect amortisseur winding above the equation somewhat 
simplifies into: 


ie = Ipa [cos (44+ 01) + Ae tr! cos (а/--0) - В е-<: cos бу], 
(12) 


where B = 1 + A. Similar although much more complicated 
expressions are given in the original paper for single-phase short 
circuit currents etc. But these have to be simplified a little 
before they can be of much practical value. 

It 1s well at this point to consider the physical side of the sub- 
ject in a little more detail. It has been shown that there is a 
change of flux during short circuit both in the field and armature 
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Circuits. It is also well known that any change of flux in a closed 
circuit divided by the total resistance of the circuit represents a 
quantity of electricity g, due to the change of flux. Thus the 
decay of flux in any given phase of the stator produces a quantity 
of electricity which manifests itself as a direct current and which, 
of course, produces an alternating current in the field. A little 
consideration will show that the direct current in the stator 
which dies down according to the attenuation factor of the arma- 
ture, аа, depends entirely on the time at which the circuit is 
closed; if the flux in any given phase of an alternator encloses 
at the instant of short circuit an amount of flux equal to the 
permanent short circuit flux, Ọpa, then obviously, there will be 
no change of flux and consequently no direct current produced in 
that particular phase, and the armature current will be symme- 
trical. 

Similarly a direct current is produced in the rotor, due to the 
change of flux in the field, which causes an alternating current in 
thestator. "These may be said to be the most important interac- 
tions between stator and rotor during short circuit conditions 
and if one.turns to the equations given above it will be noted 
that: 


first term in (11) | represent the permanent short-circuit cur- 

first term in (12) | rent corresponding to the small flux due to 

third term in (6) the normal field m.m.f. and the demag- 
netizing armature reaction. 


first term in (Б) represent the current due to the change of 

third term in (11) | flux in the phase under consideration and 

third term in (12) therefore involve the time angle б, at 
which the circuit 1s closed. 


second term in (D) | represent the current due to the change of 

second term in (11) | flux in the field and consequently are in- 

second term in (12) } dependent of 0, and are functions of the 
| field damping factor, ау. 


In (11) there is an additional term due to the change of flux in 
the amortisseur winding. 

Equations given above may at first glance seem rather com- 
plicated for practical purposes, but closer consideration will show 
that they are not long and tedious to work out, and especially 
with the simplification introduced when В and В, are taken equal 
to 90 deg., and the use of the methods given later, the calculations 
are reduced to those of a simple exponential of the form, x= X e- =! 
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However, the question of greatest importance and extreme 
difficulty is the determination of the different characteristics, 
namely, armature reactance and the damping factors а. and 
о). The last two, а. and ау, can be said in general to be equal 
to resistance/reactance or resistance/inductance, according as 
9 or tis taken as the independent variable. Consider in particu- 
lar the damping factor of the field, r;/x;; ғу here is not only the 
ohmic resistance of the field spools but it includes any eddy cur- 
rent or energy consuming effects which help to damp out the 
field transient. Again x, is not the self-inductive reactance of 
the ficld spools by the total leakage reactance of the field and 
armature. Similarly a, is a complicated quantity, so that even 
under the simplest assumption which 1s almost necessarily always 
made, that ад and ay are constant, it seems extremely difficult 
to calculate these quantities with a fair amount of accuracy. 

The complex nature of these quantities has been recognized 
by several investigators such as Miles Walker! and Berm who 
without attempting to define them rigorously has called them the 
equivalent resistance and reactance of the field structure, etc. 
Others, however, have apparently failed to understand the real 
meaning of these several quantities and have attempted either 
to simplify them too much make them simpler than they would be 
for two air core mutually inductive circuits—or complicate them 
unnecessarily by trying to combine armature reactance and arma- 
ture reaction into a single term. 

It became clear to the author, very early in this investigation, 
that the best method of determining the above quantities is by 
somehow imitating, in a simple way, the complex phenomenon 
of sudden short circuits. This was accomplished by studying 
the rise of direct current in the stator and the rotor under different 
conditions and thus determining experimentally average values 
for the damping factors which can be assumed constant. 


II—ExPERIMENTAL METHODS FOR THE DETERMINATION OF 
ALTERNATOR CONSTANTS 


Tests were made on two machines which may be designated as 
machines A and B; information regarding these will be found in 
section VIII. The experimental work on A, a 45-kv-a. alterna- 
tor, was more extensive than on the other, and the results are 
given herein in considerable detail; however, the results obtained 
with machine B were very satisfactory and in every way con- 
firmed those secured with the alternator A. 


4. Journal Inst. Electr. Eng., London, August, 1910. 
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To determine the attenuation factor of the field, tests were 
made as follows: 

(a) Rise of field current with the machine stationary and the 
stator open-circuited. 

(b) Rise of field current with the machine stationary and the 
stator Y-connected and dead short circuited. 

(c) Rise of field current with the machine running at normal 
speed and the stator Y connected and short circuited at its ter- 
minals. 

(d) Same as (c) except comparatively high resistance inserted 
into the armature circuit. 


R 
8 


107. OQ -ATTENUATION FACTOR FOR FIELD STRUCTURE 


0 20.7 4071 60.7 80.7 100.7 120.7 1407 


Ë 0 
ELECTRICAL TIME ANGLE IN RADIANS 

0.50 0.75 1.0 1.25 
TIME IN SECONDS 


Fic. 1—TypicaAL CURVES SHOWING а; AS FUNCTION OF TIME 


Lower curve obtained from oscillogram No. 28, giving rise of field current with machine 
running at full speed and stator circuit practically open. 
Upper curve: same conditions, except armature dead short-circuited at its terminals. 


(e) Same as (c) except that the stator was left open. 

The results of these tests are given in Table I, and are based on 
the assumption made throughout the paper, that the reactance 
is constant. An attempt was made to take saturation into ac- 
count, by using the Kennelly-Frolich equation for the magneti- 
zation curve; this, however, complicated matters very much 
without a corresponding increase in accuracy. Experiments 
also indicated this refinement not to be quite justifiable; plotting 
ау against time, in every case typical curves like the ones shown 
in Fig. 1 were obtained, and it can be seen from these that а, 
does not vary over a wide range. 

Making the above assumption (permeability constant) and 
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neglecting the effect of the secondary or the stator in case (a), 
а; can readily be calculated by means of the well known equation: 


ty = 1,(1—є—°,) (13) 


where 1; and 7, are the instantaneous and maximum values of 
the current, respectively, and can be measured directly on the 
oscillograms and 0 can be obtained from a reference timing wave. 
(See Figs. 8, 9, etc.) 


TABLE I 
Meth- Max- | Value of @f 
od imum |——————— 
No. ofjusedin}| Machine | field for for Manner in which armature of al- 
oscillo-| calcu-| at rest or | cur- | high | low | ternator was connected while taking 
gram. |lating| running rent di di oscil. of rise of field current. 
ay атрѕ. | — | — 
di dt 
25 G at rest 5.0 |0.0037|0.0030| Y connected, dead short circ. 
26 » wm 4.98 |0.0035|0.0028| open 
27 а 1200 г.р.т.| 5.08 [0.00340 .0023| open 
28 * € 0 3.1 |0.0040)0 0023| delta connected c. lamps, used as load 
120 ohms across terminals 
29 Я m. e 5.0 |0.0036|0.0025| 240 ohms across two of the term. 
31 s т > 3 0.003310 . 0023| Open 
32 * T : 5.05 |0.0037|0.0025| 80 ohms across two of the term. 
34 š ы ы: 4.95 |0.0097|0.0075) Y connected, dead short circ. 
35 T MS 5 0.010 {0.0085} * s € “ w 
37 “ A. А 5 0.012 |0.0092| * т g ^. cs 
30 K s s 2.98 |0.0040/0.0032| same as oscillogram No. 28 
30 N e- сш 2.98 0.004210 . 0036 n Eon „са 
32 в m T 5.03 |0.003510.0028| 80 Ohms across one phase 
35 ш „И. 5 0.0095|0.0085| Y connected, dead short cir. 
37 * e X 5 0.0097 |0.0088| * € я e ts 


Average value of Xf when time rate of change of current is high: 0.0106 
Average value of 7 when time rate of change of current is low : 0.0085 
Mean value of @f is 0.0095. 


Method C refers to determination of @f from the rise of the field current while М refers 
to determination of Xf from the rise of armature current and К from the rise of the stator 
exploring coil voltage. 


In the other four cases, and especially in case (c),the effect of the 
secondary or armature must not be neglected; however, since the 
stator resistance 1s negligible compared to its reactance, it can be 
shown that with very good approximation, the same type of equa- 
tion will apply, with the important difference that ху is no longer 
the true self-inductive reactance but the total leakage reactance 
reduced to the field circuit. 

This method of calculating а; from the rise of the field current 
by means of (13) is referred to in Table I as method С. In 
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methods N and К the same type of equation аз (13) was used to 
calculate a, from the rise of the armature current (due to the rise 
of field current) and the rise of stator exploring coil voltage. 
(See Figs. 8, 9 and 10.) However, it should be noted that method 
N is not as accurate as method G. 

The truth of all the above statements in reference to the cal- 
culation of ау follows from fundamental principles and the ap- 
plication of Kirchhoff’s laws and it seems hardly advisable to 
elaborate on them, as this would require considerable mathe- 
matics. | 

It is clearly seen from Table I that while оу is small (about 
0.003) when the stator circuit is either open or closed through a 
comparatively high resistance, it increases over three times (to 
about 0.0095) when the armature is short-circuited and the 
machine run at normal speed. Since the resistance of the field 
structure including eddy current losses, etc., cannot be very 
different in the two cases, for this particular machine, it is clear 
that the ratio of the true self-inductive reactance to the total 
leakage reactance reduced to the field is about three. Careful 
study of the table reveals many interesting points which all go 
to show the importance of leakage reactance and increase in 
eddy current losses during rapid transient periods. 

It 1s interesting to check the values of a; in Table I by means 
of other methods. Let Ф be the flux per pole at normal field 
excitation, as given by design data, and №; the number of turns per 
pole; the inductance of the field then is 


№, $ 


Lii abhenry, or more accurately, 
у 


№, $ 
TIO (1 + % peakage of poles) (14) 


For the alternator under consideration, allowing 12 per cent 
leakage, 7;/х; was found to be 0.0038. Again by taking the ohmic 
resistance of the spools and measuring their reactance by the a-c. 
voltmeter-ammeter method r;/x, was found practically equal to 
the value just given. 

According to general theory which is fully borne out by the 
experiments described later, it is the attentuation factor involv- 


5. The first method is due to Dr. Berg, while the second method is 
due to the author. 
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ing the leakage reactance that enters the problem and it 15 clear 
from the above how ordinary methods of calculating ау = т//х, 


fail utterly to give correct results. 

The damping factor of the stator was determined, in the same 
manner as ay, by taking oscillographic records of rise of direct 
current sent through the armature circuit under the following 
conditions: 

(a) Rise of direct current in the stator with the machine at 
rest and the field circuit open; in a few tests the field was slowly 


TABLE II 


Amperes of Manner in 


No. of | Method | d.c. sent | Connections of | Rotor of genera- | which gen. 
oscillo- | usedto | through field circuit tor during test | was con- 
gram get Xa | armature was nected to 


d.c. 


41 X 53.4 short cir. stationary neutral 

40 s 53.4 open = and term. 

71 is 64.5 short cir. " A of gener. 

65 s 75.0 open rot. by hand connect. to 

slowly low volt- 

58 ы 19.7 ореп 1031 r.p.m. age d-c. | 0.135 

59 s 20.0 в 1020 * supply 0.135 

60 ^ 20.0 * 1020 “ appr. 0.150 

58 Z 19.7 a 1031 r.p.m. 0.122 

60 " 20.0 Т 1020 аррг. 0.125 

67 € 49 appr. S 1150 appr. 0.125 

66 X 49 appr c 1140 r.p.m. 0.150 
182 ы 40.0 short cir. 1200 appr. 0.135 
183 A 40.0 . S ? $ 0.135 
184 5 40.0 ME “ 5 0.150 

53 X 29.0 short cir. stationary 0.070 

56 ë 10.4 open 990 r.p.m. 0.093 

57 = 10.4 S 1150 r.p.m. 0.085 

56 2 10.4 i 990 r.p.m. 0.070 

57 s 10.4 = 1150 r.p.m. 0.070 

62 A 12.5 ы 1020 r.p.m. 0.75 


 *In this last test machine was delta connected and d-c. was circulated through the 
ЫДЫ for Фа from oscillograms 58, 59, 60, 66, 182, 184, is 0.141. 
rotated by hand and gave practically the same results, as one 
might expect. 
. (b) Same as (a) except that the field was short-circuited at its 
terminals. 

(c) Rise of direct current in the stator with the machine run- 
ning at or near normal speed and field open. 

(d) Same as (c) except that the rotor circuit was dead 
short-circuited. 

The results of these experiments are given in Table II. Ca]. 
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culations were made by means of the same type of equation as 
(13), namely, 


14: = [| (1 — €722*), (15) 


where za. and Iac represent the instantaneous and final values of 
the current, respectively. At this point it may be noted that 
although there is no change in the method except a reversal in 
the role of the primary and secondary, t.e., armature and field, 
(16) is not as accurate as the corresponding equation (13) since 
the ficld resistance is not quite negligible. 

This method of calculating а. from the rise of direct current 
in the armature 1s referred to as method X (see Table II); how- 
ever, ©. was also calculated from the rise of the rotor voltage (due 
to rise of direct current in the armature) and this method is re- 
ferred to as method Y. | 

The reason for the generation of voltage in the field is easily 
seen when it 1s remembered that the direct current 1n the stator 
will produce consecutive poles and the field spools cutting the 
flux will have e.m.f. induced in them. The expression for the 
current is given by (14) and the flux due to it can be assumed to 
be equal to 


ф = m (1 — е-“а” (16) 


The e.m.f. induced in the rotor will be due (a) to rotation 
chiefly and (5) to the change of flux, according to an exponential 
as given by (16). Therefore, the total e.m.f., ei, 15 


ег = rotation + Cinduction 


К. $ sin (6 + 6) . POC e-2a4 


Ki $, (1 — €-*") sin (0 + 6) + 6, C €- 20° (17) 


Neglecting the second terms as compared to the first, 
e = К (1 — €- а) sin (0 + 6) (18) 


where K is a constant and 6 is the angle in electrical degrees 
between the axis of the armature phase belt and the field pole 
at the instant the switch is closed. 

This equation can be used directly to calculate x, in which case 
the phase angle, 6, would have to be obtained from the oscillo- 
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gram; or, it will be noted that when (0 + 6) equals 90 deg. or 
odd multiples of it, (18) reduces to 


e; = K (1 еа) (19) 


Obviously, this is the equation of a smooth exponential curve 
drawn through the crests of the wave represented by (18) and 
it may be used to calculate а, (see Figs. 12 and 13). | 

In tests, (с) апа (4), with the machine running, there was а 
double-frequency alternating current superimposed on the direct 
current, as can be seen in Figs. 11 and 12. (Compare Fig. 13.) 

This is due to the inductor alternator action (the alternate 
large and small peaks may be due to the effect of remanent 
magnetism in the poles) and it will be seen easily in the light of 
what has already been said in reference to the rise of voltage in 
the field due to the rise of current in the stator which produces 
consecutive poles. | 

The value of аа, in the last two cases (c) and (d), can be ob- 
tained by an equation similar to (18) or (19), asit will be evident 
from following derivation: Assuming a sinusoidal change of 
reluctance, due to the rotation of the field, the e.m.f. induced in 
the stator will be? 


e, = 05112 6 (20) 


The factor 2 1s introduced since for inductor alternator action, 
the passage of a single projecting pole constitutes a complete 
cycle. In (20) the flux, ó, is due to therise of current in the stator 
and may be represented by 


ф = Ф, (1 — €- 20%) 
Substituting this in (20) the stator e.m.f., е., is found to be 
e, = Ki Öm (1 — e-2«^) sin 20 (21) 


and consequently the current due to this e.m.f. plus the direct 
current in the stator gives the total current, 11; 


i, = (IL + K sin 2 0) (1 — є- а) (22) 


where К 15 а constant. This expression fits well the records given 


6. Equation (20) represents in reality the e.m.f. caused by rotation 
only; however, as shown in connection with the derivation of (18), the 
e.m.f. due to the change of flux is negligible. 
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in Figs. 12 and 13, but, of course, it does not take into account 
the alternate small crest values. 

Strictly speaking, the phase angle, 6, should be introduced into 
the above expression; this can easily be done, or preferably, the 
calculations for а. can be carried out in the manner indicated in 
the case of the similar equation (18). 

From the brief analysis of these phenomena which has been 
given it is clear that although the procedure adopted to calculate 
б is very similar to the one used to determine ay, new disturb- 
ing factors, such as change of reluctance caused by the salient 
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т 0.075 
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Fic. 2—CuRVES SHOWING aa AS FUNCTION ОЕ TIME 


For lower curve, direct current supplied to armature through terminals A and B, with 
machine running at 990 rev. per min. and field open. 

Upper curve: direct current led into armature through terminal A and neutral; speed 
1020 rev. per min. and field open. 


pole structure, etc., have been introduced. Consequently the 
results in general were not as accurate as those given in Table 
I for a, at the same time, as it will be shown in sections IV and 
V, they are satisfactory for theoretical and practical purposes. 
Compare Figs. 1 and 2. 

The last point to be considered in determining @, is the manner 
in which the current is introduced into the stator. This is 
strikingly illustrated in case of oscillogram No. 62, Table II; 
in this case the stator was delta-connected and the current was 
introduced through one corner of the delta, so that the same cur- 
rent was flowing in all three phases. What actually happened 
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is clearly shown in Fig. 3; as indicated by means of the inner 
arrows the current in this case flowed in opposite directions? іп 
each slot, and thus a, = r,/x, increased from 0.135 to about 0.8 
or, the inductance decreased to practically nothing and the rise 
of current was very rapid, as recorded on the oscillogram. 

Fig. 3 also shows the cases when direct current is introduced into 
the armature through two terminals, А and B, of the Y, and 
through А and the neutral. In the former case there is one slot 
per pole which carries currents in opposite directions and if these 
were to neutralize each other completely the two cases would 


Fic. 3— DIAGRAMMATIC REPRESENTATION OF A THREE-PHASE, FOUR- 
Роге, 4-Соп., 1-PrTcH WINDING, SHOWING DIRECTION IN WHICH CURRENT 
FLOWS UNDER THE FOLLOWING THREE CONDITIONS (SEE TABLE II): 


Y to direct-current source: represented by outer arrows. 


Y. to direct-current source: represented by middle arrows. 


e- to direct-current source: represented by inner arrows. 


be identical. However, as it can be seen from Table II, when 
current is supplied through A and B the damping factor, ма, is 
smaller than when current is supplied through А and neutral; 
as it will be shown in section IV, it is the latter scheme that gives 
correct results. 

Thus in case of fractional pitch windings care should be exer- 
cised in determining the stator damping factor not to have cur- 
rents in any slot flowing in the opposite direction (see outer 
arrows, Fig. 3.) Apparently, the currents neutralize each other 
in the slot, but only partly at the end connections, so that the 
inductance of the winding under such conditions has no practical 
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significance. This conclusion was corroborated in case of other 
schemes of connection that were tried. Fortunately, however, 
this trouble does not exist in case of full pitch windings, as can 
easily be verified by a simple diagram like Fig. 3. 


III—SuppEN SnuoRT-CiRcUIT Tests. THREE-PHASE, SINGLE- 
PHASE, ETC. 


In the experimental investigation of sudden short circuits there 
are several important factors to be considered in order to obtain 
consistent results of any value. For example, the short-circuit- 
ing switch must close with a quick positive stroke, and, in case of 
three-phase short circuits all three phases must be closed simul- 
taneously, as much as possible. A plunger mercury cup switch 
would meet the above requirements; however, it has been found 
that a quick-acting automatic or electrically operated oil switch 
gives satisfactory results. 

The most important and most difficult matter to contend with, 
however, is the fact that the current depends on the point of the 
e.m.f. wave at which the short circuit occurs, as explained in 
section I. This makes it almost impossible to compare any 
two given conditions since it is by no means easy to duplicate the 
point of the e.m.f. wave at which the switch once closed. Іп one 
of the series of tests, on machine B, a number of records were 
taken at random, under different conditions. It was evident, 
however, that not only from the point of view of saving time and 
films, but also, for a successful investigation of the subject it is 
extremely desirable to be able to control, at least within limits, 
the point of the e.m.f. wave at which the switch shall close. 

After considerable work and trial the author designed the 
device shown in Fig. 4, which gave satisfactory results. 

In this device, one of two special brushes or contactors, bears 
on a cylindrical drum which 15 rigidly fastened on the shaft or on 
the coupling, on the alternator side, as shown in the figure. A 
slight projection on the revolving drum acts like a cam and causes 
the contacts to close once in every revolution. The contacts 
are mounted on a semicircular guide which 1s rigidly bolted on 
the machine; thus by moving the brushes along the guide it is 
possible to have the brushes make contact at different points of 
the e.m.f. wave. It will be noted that all “live” parts are sta- 
tionary and that the projection on the drum can easily be rc- 
newed in case of wear. This contactor as described here 15 not 
always dependable; but with careful design and the use of small 
platinum contacts it can be made very reliable. 
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The terminals of the contactor were connected to an instanta- 
neous ordinary relay which actuated the oilswitch. Withafew 
trials it was possible to adjust the distance between switches 
which were closed by means of a pendulum so as to allow for the 
time that it took the relay and the oil switch solenoid to operate. 
Over 100 short-circuit tests were made on machine A, mostly 
at normal voltage, under different conditions as given in Tables 
III—VII. In every case the alternator was Y-connected and 
was excited by means of a 3.5-kw. generator, connected directly 
across the field terminals; voltage was controlled by varying the 


Slight projection Semicircular Guide 
Movable Contact Holder cine ВА ‚Тог Movable 
Special Carbon Contacts [^ AP acts жә | Contact Holder 


Bearing of the Alternator ! 


Flexible f ER Ай л 
Coupling is, О 


| 
| 
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Fic. 4 


field current of the exciter. A non-inductive resistance of about 
150 ohms was also placed in parallel with the exciter and the 
alternator field. For sake of clearness the different kind of short 
circuits are shown in Fig. 5 and for convenience these will be 
referred to as short circuit (а), (6) etc. 

In this connection it must be said that it is very desirable to 
distinguish between short circuits (5), (с) and (d) 

A glance at the tables will show that in case (b) the short 
circuit current for zero point on the e.m.f. wave, is about 10 to 
10.5 times full-load current, (Table IV) :.e., it is slightly less than 
the maximum three-phase short-circuit current. However, as 
soon as the neutral is connected in, cases (c). and (d), (Tables V 
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TABLE III 


Maximum values of the | Ratio for @f Effec- 


“current for successive half from tive 
waves in Ratio | phase 
No. of | Kind | Time angle for *a| volts 
oscillo-| of short| 61 at which aver- | before 
gram | circuit switch first second age | short 
closed first second | in percent of rest of| value | circuit 
amperes normal curr. 


1 2 10 
70 330 appr.t | 183.4| 567.0| 240 | 743 | 1. 1.06 | 2.4 

77 = 184.8 454.0) 320.0] 595 | 420 | 1. 1.00 | 2.4 

78 8 |Onearlyt | 595.0 144.6] 780 | 190 | 1. 1.06 | 2.5 

79 Š |49 438.0. 169.0] 574 | 222 | 1. 2.8 

80 © 179.3 578.0] 392.0| 757 | 514 |1. 1.06 

81 v [0 816% | 199.0] 1071 | 261 | 1. 1.05 | 2.7 

82 $ |o 850.0] 208.2] 1114 | 273 | 1.17 | 1.06 | 2.8 

83 Š 438.0] 511.0] 574 | 67111. 1.06 | 1.7 

87 S 1119 195.0] 244.0] 256 | 320 | 1. 1.07 | 2.0 

94 > 0 729.0| 288.0| 955 | 378 | 1. 3.0 

95 , О nearly 805.0| 243.0| 1055 | 321 | 1. 1.07 | 2.0 

96 9  |0 very пеаг.| 825.0| 215.0] 1080 | 282 | 1. 1.07 | 3.0 

97 | © зә 150.0| 776.0| 197 | 1018 | 1.20 | 1.07 | 2.5 

өз | 4 fise 137.0] 740.0] 179 | 970 | 1.20 | 1.07 | 2.4 

99 Q 1342 68.0] 796.0] 89 | 1043 | 1. 1.06 | 2.4 

100 < 1360 near. | 740.0] 180.0] 971 | 276 | 1. 3.0 

101 a (191.5 404.0} 424.0] 529 | 556 |1. 2.5 | 278 
102 3 10 806.0| 190.0| 1056 | 249 | 1. 1.06 | 2.7 | 278 
103 Е 10+ 805.0| 200.0] 1055 | 262 | 1. 1.06 | 2.8 | 278 
104 $ ot 555.0] 129.0] 728 | 169 | 1. 1.06 | 2.8 | 194.6 
106 o |344 130.0] 726.0! 170 | 952 | 1. 1.06 | 2.9 | 278 
107 4  |Onearly 804.0| 202.0] 1052 | 265 | 1. 1.08 | 2.7] * 
108 B |120аррг.ї | 62.0] 804.0] 81 | 1052 | 1. 1.07 | 2.8 | * 
109 & |297 248.0] 570.0| 325 | 747 | 1. 1.08 | 3.0] <“ 
110 р 46.4 374.0| 494.0| 490 | 617 |1. 1.07 | 2.0| * 
113 $ Jt 710.0| 243.0| 931 | 319 | 1. 1.08 | 3.0] * 
113 a jot 667% | 250.0| 774 | 327 | 1. 1.07 | 2.8 | * 
114 % |99 292.0! 537.0] 382 | 704 | 1. 1.06 | 2.5 | * 
115 8 124.5 219.0| 629.0! 287 | 823 | 1. 1.08| 2.5| * 
116 $ |354 54.7| 777.5| 72 | 1015 |1. 1.07 | 29| * 
117 £ pal 115.5| 744.0] 151 | 974 |1. 1.08 | 28| “ 
118 £ [120 227.0] 598.0] 297 | 782 |1. 1.06 | 23| « 
120 115 appr. | 300.0] 564.0! 393 | 738 | 1. 1.06 | 2.4| * 
121 0 804.0] 177.0] 1051 | 232 | 1. 26| * 
123 0 804.0| 212.0| 1051 | 277 | 1. 1.05 | 28| * 
124 0 appr. 646.0| 271.0| 847 | 355 | 1. 1.07 | 2.8 | * 


Mean of column (8) is 1.176, and @f for first cycle : 0.0257 
Mean of column (9) is 1.06, and @f for rest of wave : 0.00926 
Mean of column (10) is 2.64, and “а : 0.154 
*denotes that the peak of the current wave was off the film. 
tdenotes that the angle 9, was estimated from the current wave and not from the 
e,m.f, wave as is the case with all others. 
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and VI) the maximum current is over 14 to 15 times normal cur- 
rent. 

Therefore, in speaking of single-phase short circuits it should 
be made clear exactly what kind of short circuit is referred to. 
The practically importance of this is evident, since in three-phase 
systems short circuits usually start either between terminals or 
between terminals and neutral or ground; this distinction is also 
important in connection with a-c. railway systems, in which, if 
we assume a Y-connected generator whose phases are used in 
succession, two in series, to supply single-phase current, accord- 
ing to the above, short circuit troubles will not be as severe as 
in a grounded ordinary three-phase system. 

In a series of extensive tests іп 1911 at Chicago,’ which have 
been reported by Messrs. Schuchardt and Schweitzer the maxi- 
mum current of a 12,000-kv-a. turbo-alternator with 6 per cent 
external reactance was 14.5 times normal current in case of three 
phase short circuit; for a short circuit between terminals the maxi- 
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Fic. 5—DIFFERENT KINDS OF SHORT CIRCUITS 


mum current was 11.9times normal, with the voltage + 59 per cent 
of its maximum value; finally for a short circuit between ter- 
minal and neutral the maximum current was 14.5 times normal 
with the voltage —52 per cent of its maximum value. (These 
are given in Table III, test No. 45 and Table V, test No. 51). 
From these data it would seem that the maximum possible cur- 
rent at zcro voltage with a short circuit between terminal and 
neutral will be much higher than 14.5 times normal and for a 
short circuit between phases it will be of the same order of magni- 
tude as for three phase. In other words, these Chicago tests 
confirm the results obtained by the author. However, there were 
too few of these tests made in comparison to three-phase tests, 
and as current transformers were used in taking oscillograms it 
seems best not to consider them absolutely conclusive, but with- 
hold judgment until more experimental data pertaining to differ- 
ent types of machines are available. 
4. TRANs. A. I. E. E., Vol. XXX, 1911, part II, p.1143. 
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TABLE IV. 
Maximum armature cur- 
rents for successive half | Ratio for @/ Effec- 
waves from Ratio | tive 
Kind | Time angle | - ———————————————— || for [phase 
No. of of |à at which аа volt 
oscillo-| circuit switch first second all aver- | before 
grams closed first second |in percent of Ist {rest of| age | short 
a in amperes normal cur- | cycle {cycles cir- 
rent cuit 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 11 
126 әш 229 symme| 348.0] 338.01 456 443 | 1.10 3.6 278 
127 e 0 773.0| 300.0| 1011 393 | 1.12 | 1.05 3.5 6 
128 9*9 0 790.0| 278.0| 1035 364 | 1.10 | 1.04 2.8 € 
130 Бо 512.0| 324.0! 672 425 1.06 ы 
131 о З | О nearly 712.0| 243.0| 932 318 | 1.14 | 1.06 3.0 “ 
132 мы .= | 270 198.0] 570.0] 259 746 1.06 3.5 “ 
134 | G Ё | 317 83.0| 774.0] 11 1012 | 1.14 | 1.06 | 3.2] * 
135 > | O nearly 740.0| 258.0| 970 508 1.05 2.7 ш 
137 0 798.0; 267.0| 1046 349 1.08 4.0 s 
Mean of column (8) is: 1.12 and @ for first cycle is: 0.018 
Mean of column (9) is: 1.0575, €f for rest of wave is: 0.00875 
Mean of column (10) is: 3.287 and @a for the armature is : 01.89. 
TABLE V. 
Maximum armature cur- Effec- 
rents for successive half | Ratio for «f tive 
Kind | Time angle waves from phase 
of dat which | —— | Ratio | volt 
No. of | short switch for a| before 
oscillo-| circuit closed first second first second lst all aver- | short 
gram in amperes in per cent cycle |rest ОЙ age | cir- 
cycles cuit 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 11 
138 | o < % | 223 1005 | 645 | 1318 | 845 1. 06 278 
139 = т” 5 | 0 nearly 1072*| 525 | 1405 688 | 1.19 | 1.08 2.5 i 
140 |6421 344.5 215 | 1078 | 61 | 1410 | 1.19 | 1.07 | 40| “ 
142 |% Ё = | 318 658 | 836 | 862 | 1095 | 1.19 | 1.08 | 2.4 . 
143 2 5. 289 425 | 1000 557 | 1309 | 1.10 | 1.09 2.4 а 
ү 
d 


Mean of column (8) is: 1.19 and Xf for first cycle is : 0.0276 
Mean of column (9) is: 1.076 and € / for rest of wave is: 0.0116 
Mean of column (10) is: 2.4 approximately. and @a is: 0.139. 


*Denotes that the peak of the wave was off the film. 
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TABLE VI 


Maximum value armature [Ratio for af Effec- 
currents for successive from tive 
half waves phase 
No. of | Kind | Time angle | ———————_—_—__—_—_—_- volt 
oscillo-| of 0; at which first second 15% before 
gram | short |short circuit! first second |in percent of | cycle [rest of short 
circuit | occurred in amperes /full load cur- cycles cir- 
rent cuit 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 11 
162 0 536 703 | 1.04 | 1. 5 278 
163 250 symme 855 710 | 1119 930 | 1.2 1. - 278 
164 < |149 148 | 1132 | 194 | 1481 | 1.1 | 1. 5 6 
166 974 |0 nearly 1152 552 | 1510 722 | 1.06 | 1. 6 s 
167 8 Я |0 appr. 1048 572 | 1370 749 1. 6 £ 
168 © Ë |299 symm | 874 | 692 | 1142 | 907 [1.2 |1. =] ж 
169 © + |25 appr. 178 | 1097 23 | 1436 1. 5 . 
170 ° = о | 1168 | 525 | 1528 | 687 | 1.1 |1. 41 
171 ^ |146 1298 | 1115 | 167 | 1460 1. 5 | <“ 
172 5 Š |80 зуштше | 814 | 718 | 1063 | 941 | 1.15 | 1. - « 
173 8 2 |92 nearly 648 | 775 | 749 | 1015 | 1.16 | 1. - ë 
174 M Е 332 88 | 1120 10 | 1465 | 1.1 | 1. 6 s 
175 o $ |112 445 926 582 | 1211 | 1.09 |1. 6 Я 
176 | d E |0 nearly 1136 | 553 | 1485 | 772 1. 5 | “ 
177 38 10 1200 547 | 1571 716 | 1.07 |1. 4 * 
178 0 1180 546 | 1560 715 | 1.09 |1. 5 s 
179 259 symm 799 718 | 1046 940 | 1.15 | 1. - s 
Mean of Column (8) is: 1.12 and @f for first cycle is: 0.018 
Mean of column (9) is: 1.07 and @f for rest of wave is: 0.0109 
Mean of column (10) is: 5.1 and @a (average) is: 0.259. 
TABLE VII 
Ma ximum values of cur- 
rent for successive half 
No. of. | Kind of | Angle 6; at waves: 
oscillo- | short which —— 
gram | circuit switch Remarks 
closed first second | first second 
in amperes | in рег cent of 
full load cur- 
rent 
1 2 3 6 7 8 
146 [3 296 .0| 463.0] 700 607 Considerable mechan- 
147 ә з 1309 386.0| 520.0; 505 680 | ical troubles were experi- 
148 | 88 |0пеагіу 10.73| 697.0] 14| 908 | enced at oil switch after 
149 EY О nearly .62.5| 574.0 69 751 | the third ог fourth cycle; 
150. оч 240.0} 599.0] 314 785 | see for instance, Fig. 18. 
151 2 ә О nearly 638.0} 355.0] 835 465 All taken at normal 
152 Q 507.0} 461.0] 665 604 | voltage. 
< 


So far аз it could be estimated €f and Xa were the same ав for the ordinary short cir-. 
cuit at the terminals of the У winding without the neutral.in. 
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In an article® describing certain short-circuit tests it is reported 
that “ some machines have initial single-phase current rushes of 
about the same magnitude as the polyphase currents, some 
greater and some less ”; this statement is of course too indefinite 
and of no value since no data regarding the tests or the machines 
are given. The single-phase alternator, however, under normal 
or abnormal conditions is more complicated than the three-phase 
and specific data regarding tests, machines, their type of wind- 
ing, etc., must be considered before many peculiarities can be 
explained; these, however, are not always given. 

Exploring Coils. As described in section VIII, the alternator 
was especially equipped for these tests with full and 2/3 pitch 
(stator) exploring coils at the top, middle and bottom of different 
slots; also a set of special slip rings was provided for a full pitch 
exploring coil placed on the face of the poles. 

The oscillograms given show that the voltages induced in 
these search coils under short circuit conditions are not of as 
simple a form as theory would indicate. Indeed one fact brought 
out was that the flux distribution in the armature, within about 
a cycle after the short circuit, takes the general shape which it 
has under normal short circuit. This is well indicated in Figs. 
14, 15, etc., and special oscillograms taken confirmed this ob- 
servation. Thus it would seem that a good way to study sudden 
short circuits 1$ by studying normal short circuits in details. 
Although a great deal of work has been done on permanent short 
circuits it is believed that so far very little or no attention has 
been given to the question of flux distribution under such condi- 
tions. 

Leaving all details aside, however, the exploring coils on the 
stator and rotor show that the flux in the armature and air gap 
dies down more or less according to a simple exponential as 
provided for by theory. Although the complete theory of the 
flux distribution and of the voltages induced in the exploring 
coils has not yet been worked out, a number of calculations were 
made; for three-phase short circuits, case (а) Fig. 5, the stator 
exploring coils give an attentuation factor 0.007 to 0.014, which 
is a rather wide variation, but a little study of the oscillograms 
will show the search coil voltages to be unsymmetrical and to 
have other peculiarities which are not easily explained; therefore 
as a whole the above values can be considered satisfactory in that 
they show that the flux in the armature decays according to an 


8. Gen. Elec. Rev. August 1914. See also Electric Jour. April 1914. 
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exponential which seems to depend on the position of the search 
coil. Compare Figs. 14 and 15. 

The rotor search coil gave a much higher attentuation factor, 
it being of the order 0.1 to 0.18, which can again be considered 
satisfactory in that it indicates that the provision made in Bouch- 
erot’s theory that the flux in the field and armature dies down at 
different rates is not incorrect. However, no great importance 
can be given to the above values of damping factors. Indeed, 
for single-phase short circuits the same rotor exploring coil gave 
a damping coefficient of the order of 0.008, and in general, as can 
be seen by inspection of the oscillograms, the rate of decay of 
the rotor exploring coil was high for short circuit (a) and (e) but 
considerably lower for the other cases. There are other interest- 
ing, rather complicated and apparently inconsistent features in 
connection with the stator and rotor exploring coils which no 
doubt with further study will throw considerable light on the 
mechanism of ‘short circuits. 


IV—METHODS OF CALCULATION 


In order to test the value of the methods developed for the de- 
termination of a and a, (section II) calculations were made from 
actual short-circuit current waves. 'The obvious method would 
seem to be to use equations (5) and (11) directly, and by measur- 
ing 0, 0,, etc., and knowing the normal short circuit current, to 
calculate a, first and then о, without determining ха. However 
considerable experience with this method has shown that it is 
unsatisfactory and it may be affected considerably by the re- 
tardation of the machine. 

The following methods have therefore been developed by the 
author and have been found to give consistent results they have 
also the important advantage that they reduce the calculation 
of a long four-term expression to that of a single exponential. 

(1)—The equation for the armature current under the assump- 
tion of 


В = piis: 
la = —(A + B) e- 2a 6-9» sin (0, — В) + A e-*; @-% sin (0— В) 
+ Bsin (0 — В). (23) 


For sin (0 — В) = + 1, this reduces to 
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[ — (A + B) е-“а0-9 sin (0, — В) + Ae-«; 6-9 + В| (24) 


and р 
[ — (А +В) е—°а0%-%) sin (0, — B) — А e-s o-^ — В] (2b) 


А little consideration shows that (24) and (25) are the equations 
of the curves аб and cd drawn through the crests of the current 
wave. (Fig. 6). 

Moreover, the ordinate oc at an angle 6, will be given by equa- 
tion 


А є-ағ n-90 + В + (A + В) e-*a(0n—9) (26) 
while 
А es On- + B — (A — B) Е-ча (8—0) (27) 


Fic. 6—ARMATURE CURRENT WAVE 


will represent o f in absolute value. Adding these two expressions 
fc is obtained and is given by: 


fc =2(A є-9 n- + B) (28) 
Similarly, 
f” c" = 2(A є- v, On +2=-0) + B) (29) 
and consequently, 


e NE 
foes (30) 


B, which is the normal short-circuit current, can be neglected 
during the first few cycles when fc and f’’c’’ are large, or it can 
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be easily determined and subtracted as indicated in (30) and 
ау calculated. 
Subtracting equation (27) from (26), there is obtained 


— -аа (бп - бу) 
ут түт > UE edu не a ЛЕУ 
from which a, can be calculated. 

Although the above derivation has been based on Berg's equa- 
tion, Boucherot's equations also lead to exactly similar results, 
and it was by means of these methods that a; and а. in Tables 
III to VII were calculated. 

Since our knowledge of the subject is not complete at present 
it was deemed best to include any consistent peculiarities which 
were observed; thus the ratio fc/f'c''—€*?*f* for the first 
cycle, which was found to be consistently higher than for the 
subsequent cycles, has been recorded in column (8) of the tables. 

This seems to be a reasonable discrepancy since, during the 
first cycle with the sudden rush of current, probably ғ; is larger 
due to eddy current losses, etc., and ху may be smaller due to 
greater leakage and saturation; both these factors would tend to 
make а; greater during the first cycle than the subsequent cycles. 
However, it is known that r; and ху are not constant but are only 
assumed as such, and what is desired is to known of the existence 
of such peculiarities and determine some average value which 
will give satisfactory results as a whole. 

In column (9) of Tables III to VII the ratio, €?f *, as ob- 
tained from the rest of the wave, t.e., excluding the first cycle, is 
given, and in column (10) the average ratio for Е? "а" will be 
found. This latter ratio was not as consistent and uniform as the 
ratio for the field damping factor. 

Referring back to the development of the method for calculat- 
ing, it is seen that inherently expression (31) will not give as 
accurate results as (30), since in the former the ratio of differences 
such as (oc — of) and o'' c” — o” f’’) is involved; moreover it is 
clear that as the current wave tends to become symmetrical 
the method fails since (oc — of) approaches zero (see Fig. 6). 
Taking these factors into consideration the ratios for xw, in column 
(10) are fairly satisfactory. However, in order to check these, 
another method was developed as follows: 

Consider current waves which correspond to the zero point of 
the e.m.f. wave, i.e., oscillograms for which 0, = 0, or strictly 
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(В — 0,) = 90 deg.; this is the most advantageous condition for 
determining the stator damping factor, since as 0, approaches 
90 deg. the current wave tends to become symmetrical and the 
term containing аз disappears entirely. 

The expression for the current in this case is 


tg = (A + B) в” — (B + A e-*2?) cos 0 (32) 


However, а; is in general small compared to аа, the latter being 
10 to 20 times o; (about 15 times for machine A) so that є- =; 9 
can be assumed equal to unity for the first few cycles without 
appreciable error. Thus for practical purposes (32) becomes 


la = (А + B) (1 + ee") (33) 


and for the next two cycles we have, 


(A + B) (1 — €-?7«*) and (34) 


Та 


(А + В) (1 + ег”) (35) 


la 


respectively. 
It is easy now to verify that (see Fig. 6). 


equation (33) — 0c (36) 
equation (33)—equation (34) | © ec— o! f 
| equation (33) LEE ae - (3T) 
equation (35)—equation (34) o"c"—o'f 


Careful study of the above method discloses the fact that ow- 
ing to the assumptions made (36) will give too small values and 
(37) too large values for аа, but if the mean of the two be taken, 
about the right value should be obtained. This was exactly 
what calculations from 11 films showed; although the results of 
(36) and (37) were much more consistent and uniform than those 
obtained by method (1), the former were too small and the latter 
too large, the average being 0.13. 


V—DETERMINATION OF ARMATURE REACTANCE 


1. According to expression (5), section II,(A + В) is equal to the 
maximum phase voltage before short circuit divided by the arma- 
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ture impedance, with good approximation. Having determined 
©, (А + B) can be obtained by means of equation (33) and thus 
the armature impedance calculated. 

The mean value of (A + B) was found to be 458 amperes for 
the three-phase short circuits and therefore the stator impedance 
or reactance per phase is 


278У/2 
f= -jg = 0.857 ohm per phase. 
2. Taking advantage of the fact that the machine was equip- 
ped with exploring coils, the stator impedance was determined by 
means of the following proportion: 


armature phase voltage оп open circuit ` — 
search coil voltage on same open circuit 


arm. phase volts at normal short circuit and same excitation 
search coil voltage under same conditions 


This method applied on two phases gave an average value of 
2, = 0.781 ohm per phase. 


3. Another method? used to determine the armature imped- 
ance consisted in short-circuiting one phase of the alternator and 
taking readings of armature current in the short-circuited phase 
and of voltage across the other two phases. "The voltage read- 
ings should theoretically be equal and they were found to be 
fairly so, although in certain cases a variation of 5 per cent and 
even 10 per cent was noted. 

Each phase of the alternator was short-circuited 1n succession 
and readings were taken for several field current strengths. "The 
average value obtained in this case by dividing the open phase 
voltage by the current of the short-circuited phase was 


Za = 0.783 ohm 


4. Finally the armature reactance was calculated by means of 


9. This meth^d is described Бу Е. T. Wall in the Electrician, (London) 
Feb. 28, 1913. It may be noted that it is applicable to Y-connected 
machines 
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ordinary reactance formulas (see for example A. Gray’s ‘‘Design 
of Elec. Machines," р. 223) and the value obtained was 


ха 0.81 ohm 


Using the ohmic resistance of the armature winding and the 
average of the values given for ха, the stator damping factor per 
phase comes out about 0.136, which agrees well with the values 
found from current wave calculations; this, however, need not 
be the case always. 


VI—EFFECT ON SUPPLY 


In the tests described, the alternator was driven by a 50-kw. 
d-c. motor. Power was supplied from a 100-kv-a. engine-driven 
a-c. generator which, through three 20-kv-a., 2300/240-volt 
transformers, fed an induction motor directly coupled to a 35-kw., 


жекен нік 


Fic. 7-ВЕсокр OF GRAPHIC WaTT-HourR METER ом 100-ку-А. 


ALTERNATOR WHICH SUPPLIED POWER FOR SHORT-CIRCUIT TESTS 
Momentary inciease of load due to sudden single-phase and three-phase short circuits 
is about 18 kw. That due to permanent short circuit is about 6 kw. 


KILOWATTS 


d-c. generator; the latter furnished power to the experimental 
set. 

No special tests were made to determine the effect of short 
circuits on the driving motor, but the records of the graphic 
watt-hour meter on the 100-kv-a. alternator seem to be of suffi- 
cient interest to be included herein. As seen from Fig. 7 the 
alternator was carrying a load of about 30 kw. when the short 
circuits at the other end were thrown on; at each short circuit 
test there 1$ a momentary rush of nearly 20 kw. for three- and 
single-phase short circuits. The momentary rush due to per- 
manent short circuits scems to be about one-third of the value 
given above. 

It may be noted that any difference that may exist between 
single- and three-phase short circuits could not be determined 
with this scheme. 

The above are mainly of interest in connection with the Chi- 
cago tests, mentioned before, which seemed to show that the pres- 
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ence or absence of steam in the turbine had no effect on the re- 
tardation and short-circuit current of the alternator. 

The above experiments were made at the Rice Institute, and 
it is with great pleasure that the writer wishes to acknowledge 
his indebtedness to President E. O. Lovett for the encourage- 
ment and moral support received during the progress of the work. 
The writer is also very glad to take this opportunity and acknowl- 
edge his indebtedness to Dr. E. J. Berg, for not only what he has 
received directly, while working under him but also for his in- 
direct influence and suggestions. Great thanks are also due to 
Mr. W. J. Foster for the interest he has taken and to Mr. H. K. 
Humphrey for valuable assistance and cooperation in installing 
machines, etc. 


VII—CrITICAL RESUME AND SOME CONCLUSIONS 


It seems fair to conclude from the above that although the 
phenomenon of sudden short circuits of alternators 1s exceedingly 
complicated it is possible to reduce it to rational theory and cal- 
culate it with a fair amount of accuracy. 

In case of three-phase short circuits the average values, 
0.15 for the armature damping factor, а., (Table III, see also 
section IV), 0.0093 for the field damping factor, му, (Table III)., 
0.86 for the armature impedance or reactance per phase, (sec- 
tion V), obtained directly from short-circuit oscillograms by 
means of methods developed in sections IV and V, compare very 
favorably with the average values of 0.141 for the arm, damping 
factor, ағ, (Table II, section П), 0.0095 for the rotor damping 
factor, ay, (Table I, section II). 0.78 for the armature reactance 
(section V), obtained by other methods without short-circuiting 
and subjecting the machine to dangerous tests. 

The comparative values of аа, 0.15 and 0.14, agree even closer 
if the value of 0.13 found in section IV under heading 2, is taken 
into consideration; however, the latter value is probably a little 
too low and in any case the agreement is satisfactory. 

What may be called the initial values of а; and ад, obtained | 
from the first cycle of actual oscillograms, are higher (see Table 
III, etc.) than the average values. This, however, is as we might 
have expected since during the first sudden rush of current, no 
doubt, the eddy current loss is higher and the leakage reactance 
somewhat lower than for subsequent cycles, and both these 
effects would tend to increase the attenuation coefficients. 
This is also observed to a certain extent in the rise of direct cur- 
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rent in the field and armature. But on account of lack of more 
specific data on damping factors obtained directly from oscillo- 
graphic records it seems best, at present, to use the average values 
which, as seen before, will give satisfactory results and have the 
advantage of being on the safe side—will indicate less damping 
than may actually be the case. 

The reason for these discrepancies and troubles is the presence 
of iron in the circuit, but it seems impossible to take account of 
the change of permeability and saturation in the equations. In 
time, corrections may be introduced to take account of these 
factors, but not until we find out more about the subject in gen- 
eral. 

The case of single-phase short circuits, between two terminals 
or terminal and neutral, presents considerable difficulties and 
peculiarities which cannot well be accounted for theoretically. 
The latter seems to give much higher current rushes than a short 
circuit between two terminals. It would be unscientific from 
the comparatively few data on one machine to draw general 
conclusions or attempt to revise the theory to fit the facts. In 
this connection it must said that although the same method of 
calculation outlined in the beginning of section IV, for three- 
phase, has been applied to single-phase short circuits (see Tables 
IV, V and VI), this involves considerable approximation as 
indicated by Boucherot’s equation, which, being rather involved, 
was not included. 

It is outside the scope of this paper to take up in detail any 
practical applications of the above; however, without unduly 
lengthening the paper it seems very desirable to consider the 
following important points: | 

** The maximum rush of current" as obtained from ап oscil- 
logram is a rather indefinite term unless the corresponding value 
of the phase voltage wave is given, and in referring to short- 
circuit currents one should not lose sight of this fact. In regard 
to the “ maximum possible current " that an alternator will give 
in case of sudden short circuit, which is the important quantity 
referred to in specifications, etc., it may be defined as the current 
which a machine will give when suddenly short circuited (at its 
terminals or through a certain reactance) near the zero point of 
the e.m.f. wave and when the first current half wave lies entirely 
on one side of the axis. Theoretically this will occur very near 
the zero point of the e.m.f. wave and by taking records of both 
e.m.f. and current a good check is obtained. This maximum 
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possible value should be expressed in per cent of the maximum 
(not effective) rated full-load current of the machine. Further- 
more, in case it does not correspond to the normal voltage this 
should also be given in per cent of normal (no-load or full-load) 
voltage; thus referring to Table III, it can be said that, according 
to oscillogram No. 82, the maximum possible current 1$ 1114 per 
cent or 11.14 times normal full-load current and according to No. 
81 it is 1071 per cent ог 10.71; but for oscillogram No. 104 it 1$ 
728 per cent of 7.28 times rated full-load current at 70 per cent 
voltage, so that approximately it is 728/0.70 = 1040 per cent 
at normal voltage. 

In commercial tests, 1f such are made, the alternator should be 
short-circuited with as near normal excitation as possible, and, 
then the current may be taken as proportional to the voltage. 
However, even if tests are made at full field excitation it will not 
happen very often that in a few oscillograms taken at random the 
switch will close at the point of the e.m.f. wave giving the maxi- 
mum possible current. In such cases a, and о; can be calcu- 
lated by means of the methods described in section IV, and 6, 
the angle at which the switch closed measured on the oscillo- 
gram; by substituting in (6) (A + В) can be determined and the 


maximum possible current will then be 


(A + B) (e-*t + є") or, (38) 


Imp 


(A + B) (1 + Е “в =) (39) 


This method, however, is tedious and apt to prove unsatis- 
factory, as it involves the determination of 91. A better method 
consisfs in taking the sum of the first two crest values of the 
current wave, whose absolute values wil be given by the 
following expressions: 


Ist half wave = (A + B) e с 9-% cos 9. +(А є- = ©- +B) (40) 


2nd half wave = — (A + B) e- «a 0 * *- 0) cos 0,4 (Ає- = (0+ 0) 
+B) -— | (41) 

Consequently the sum of these two will be approximately 
2(A + B) since the field damping factor is generally quite small, 
compared to the stator damping factor, аа, and further, the fact 
that the first term of (40) 1s larger than the first term of (41) as 
compared to the second terms of the same expressions, will 
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considerably offset the approximation we have made. However, 
it is easy and preferable to determine a, and make corrections by 
neglecting 9, and assuming the sum of the first two peaks to be 


2 (A Е“; 6? + B) 


instead of 2 (4+ B); having thus determined (A + B), the maxi- 
mum possible current, tmp, is 


(A + B) (1 + Е “в 9) (39) 


It is obvious that the sum of the maximum ordinates of the 
first two half waves is only a trifle larger than (39), which is very 
nearly the true value of inp. Thus Mr. Е. D. Newbury" has pro- 
posed the empirical rule that tmp for practical purposes may be 
taken as equal to 0.9 of the above sum. This is a fair approxi- 
mation but it is empirical, at its best, and a universal constant 
like 0.9 is not apt to give correct results in all cases. Therefore, 
the rational method proposed herein, or another very good empir- 
ical method, which, however, will be shown to be rational, pro- 
posed by Mr. А. B. Field! and as modified by the author, is to be 
much preferred to Mr. Newbury’s method. 

Field’s method is as follows: Referring to Fig. 6, draw on any 
given oscillogram the smooth curves ab and cd through the crests 
of the current wave and measure their intercept on the Y axis 
for the instant of short circuit by extending them back; this 
intercept multiplied by the ratio of c’ f’ to cf will give the maxi- 
mum possible current.. 

As shown in section IV, the ratio proposed is simply €-%;* 
and therefore it is well to simplify the method by taking the sum 
of the first two peaks, which will be equal to (40) plus (41) and 
multiply this by (c'f'/cf) =e-¢f * which will probably give slightly 
large result. If this same sum be multiplied by 

(c'o' — o'f')/(co — of) = «44 
the result will be altogether too small, and if no correction be 
applied, as indicated before, but it is multiplied by 


ыс а уш 1 + є-%" 
(5 2 (со —of)] ` 2 


the result will be slightly small. 


10. Elec. Jour. April 1914, p.196. 
11. Trans. А. I. E. E., Vol. XXXI, part II, p.1648. 
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The maximum possible current can also be determined without 
subjecting the machine to any short-circuit tests by determining 
the stator impedance first by means of such a method as given in 
section V. Then 


_ maximum phase volts before sh. circuit 
armature impedance (reactance) per phase 


(1 + esa =) 


imp 


where the damping factor a, can be determined by the method 
given in section П. 

_ So far as it сап be judged from the experiments given herein 
this method will give just as reliable results as short-circuiting the 
alternator at random and then determining from records the 
maximum possible current, unless the switch happens to close 
at the zero point of the e.m.f. wave. Further, in actual short- 
circuit tests, unless external reactance coils are used it is not, as 
a rule, advisable to subject the alternator to a short circuit at 
normal excitation and in the absence of a better rule it is neces- 
sary to make the assumption that the current will be proportional 
tothee.m.f. Sothat actual short-circuit tests do not always solve 
the question of what 1$ the maximum possible current in any given 
case: there will usually be considerable gap between the two which 
has to be filled with assumptions, therefore the method given 
seems preferable. 

Finally, there is one point that it is desired to bring out be- 
cause it is believed that 1t has not been considered or given suffi- 
cient attention before; that is the beneficial effect of resistance 
in helping to damp out and reduce the short-circuit current of a 
generator. 

Of course, reactance coils constitute the economically and 
theoretically correct solution of the problem of reducing short- 
circuit currents; this, however, need not necessarily involve the 
complete elimination of iron from such coils, since there are ad- 
vantages and disadvantages in either case. "Thus the question 
arises whether the introduction of iron into reactance coils 
might possibly, in certain cases, at least, offer enough advantages 
to offset its disadvantages. The most important advantages being 
the practical elimination of stray magnetic fields and the re- 
duction of short-circuit current by РК losses and also eddy cur- 
rent and hysteresis losses which would automatically increase 
under short-circuit conditions. 
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To illustrate this point, consider a 12,000-kv-a., 9000-volt 25- 
cycle turbo-alternator having the following characteristics: 
resistance 0.04 per cent, reactance 6 per cent. The maximum 
possible short circuit current will then be 30 times full load nor- 
mal current if no external reactance coil be used, and 17.1 if 5 
per cent external reactance be inserted; if now 3 per cent re- 
actance and 1.2 per cent resistance be introduced the maximum 
current will be 17.3 times normal current or the same as if 5 per 
cent reactance had been used. Which of the two schemes is the 
more practical and economical one is a question too important 
to be considered here. Аз mentioned before, it is only desired 
to call attention to the beneficial effect of combining a small 
amount of resistance with reactance and the possibility of ob- 
taining considerable automatic increase in the amount of the 
former under short-circuit conditions.  - 

In conclusion, the writer is well aware of the incompleteness of 
the paper, in that many important questions in connection with 
the subject of sudden short circuits have not been even touched 
upon. However, some of these are being investigated, and 
must be reported later, since it 1s not possible in a single paper to 
cover the several different phases of such a broad and complex 
subject adequately. 


VIII—DEscRIPTION OF APPARATUS AND LIST OF SYMBOLS 


Machine A: 45-kv-a, 480-volt (278 across phase), 1200-rev. 
per min., 60-cycle, three-phase alternator with squirrel cage 
winding, and equipped with exploring coils as follows: 

Coil No. 1 full pitch on top of the slot. 

“ «оо /3 “ 4 а «u а “ 

е “ 3 ful at middle of the slot. 

G“ “ 4 2/3 “ & & & “ « 

Ji “ 5 full pitch at bottom of the slot. 

«u “ 6 2/3 “ “u u “ “ “u 
Full pitch rotor exploring coil on the face of the pole frame. 
Winding: ordinary 2/3 pitch, half coil lap winding. 

Exciter: 3.5-kw., 110-volt, compound-wound generator con- 
nected right across alternator field terminals and in parallel with 
a non-inductive resistance of 150 ohms and in some cases 300 
ohms. 

Shunts; three 50-millivolt 100-ampere non-inductive shunts 
were inserted in the terminals A, B and C of generator in order 
to take armature current oscillograms. 
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.'D-C. Generator: Low-voltage generator to calibrate oscillo- 
graph vibrators and supply d-c. to the stator for experiments 
of section II. ` This was rated at 3 kw. and 500 amperes. 
Machine В; 37.5-kw., 240-volt (139 across phase), 1200-геу. 
per min., 60-cycle, roe pha alternator having омы full 
pitch lap: winding. | 
A =-E,/2, nearly; see also equation (4) 
.В`= Es/2a = la. = normal or permanent short-circuit 
| current. 

(4+B)= E/z, = maximum short-circuit current that would be 
obtained for a symmetrical wave assuming effect 
of а; to be negligible. 

(E; + Е,) = maximum value of phase voltage before 
short circuit. 

E, = transient part of E corresponding to (Ф, — Ppa), 

(section I.) 

Е, = permanent part of E corresponding to Pps, (section I). 
¿a = transient armature current. 

Та = d-c. used to calibrate oscillograph vibrators. . 

Іш = final value of direct current іп the stator (section II). 
14: = instantaneous value of J. | 
I, = field current of alternator. Also final value of 2;. 

1; = instantaneous value of current in the experiments on 
rise of field current (section IT). 

рт = maximum possible short-circuit current. (For details 

see section VII). 
1p, = permanent short-circuit current. 
f, = resistance of armature (per phase). 
Ха = reactance of armature (per phase). 
ry = total resistance of the field spools or of the field struc- 
ture. 
xy = total self-inductance reactance of field or total leakage. 
reactance. For details regarding Та, Ха, r; and х; 
(see section Г.). 
Za = armature impedance (see section І and section V). 
Фа = armature damping factor (sections I, II and IV). 
а; = field damping factor (sections I, П and IV). 
phase angle between armature phase belt and field 
pole at instant switch is closed for rise of current in 
armature or field. 
9 = electrical time degrees = 27 ft. 
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Oscillogram No. 28—Table I. First wave: 60-cycle timing wave; second: (straight 
line) voltage across alternator field terminals—it is seen to remain constant during rise 
of if; third: rise of field current bounded at bottom by its zero line and оп top.t is asymp- 
totic to its permanent value, 7f. 
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Oscillogram No. 30—Table I. First wave: rise of armature current; second: rise of 
voltage in scarch coil No. 2; (both these due to rise of field current—not recorded); third: 
reference 60-cycle timing wave. 


Fic. 10 [DIAMANT] 


Oscillogram No. 31—Table I. First wave: reference 60-cycle timing wave; second: 
rise of voltage in search coil No. 2; third: rise of field current, ty; second straight line 
gives permanent value of t/ = Ip. 
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Fic. 11 
Oscillogran No. 57—Table II. First: 60-cycle timing wave; second: rise of voltage 
across the aiternator field terminals, also its permanent value; third: rise of direct cur- 
rent, idc, іл the armature, also its permanent value, Ide 
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Oscillogram No. 56—Table II. First: 60-cycle timing wave; second: rise of voltage 
across the field terminals of alternator; third: rise of direct current, igc, in the armature. 
At the left the permanent values of the last two waves are recorded with a slower film 
speed. 
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Oscillogram No. 53—-Table IT. First: voltage across alternator terminals—its zero 
line is the second straight line from the bottom (it is seen to remain constant during the 
rise of 4;)second: reference 60-cycle timing wave; third: rise of direct current, $, іп the 
armature, bounded by its zero line at bottom and asymptotic to its permanent value 1. 
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Oscillogram No. 101---Table ПІ. Three-phase short circuit. First wave: voltage 
across one phase; second: current in same phase; third: voltage in search coil No. 1. 
Third straight line is calibration current, Jd, 293 amperes. 
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Oscillogram No. 100—Table ПІ. Three-phase short circuit. First wave: armature 
voltage; second: armature current; third: voltage of search coil No. 6. Second straight 
line is calibration current, Id, 301 amperes. Compare third wave with one given in 
Fig. 14. 
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Oscillogram No. 98—Table III. Three-phase short circuit. First wave: voltage in- 
duced in search coil No. 4; second: armature current; third: phase voltage. Second 
straight line is calibration current, Ісі = 298 amperes. DES 
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Oscillogram No. 87—Table III. Three-phase short circuit. First wave: armature 
current; second: voltage of exploring coil No. 5; third: voltage across one phase. First 
straight line is calibration current, Id = 195 amperes. 
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Fic. 18 
Oscillogram No. 151— Table VII. Three-phase short circuit (neutral in). First wave: 
armature voltage; second: voltage of exploring coil No. 1; third: armature current; note 
this wave, which shows mechanical troubles at the switch, which, however, do not seem 
to affect the flux distribution. Straightline at bottom: calibration current = 299 amperes. 
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Oscillogram Хо. 99—ТаЫе III. Three-phase short circuit. First wave: voltage 
of search coil No. 5; second: armature current in terminal A; third: voltage across term- 
inal А and neutral; second straight line is calibration current Ic] = 300 amperes. 
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Fic. 20 
Oscillogram Хо. 117—Table ПІ. Three-phase short circuit. First wave: rotor ex- 
ploring coil voltage: second: armature current; third: phase voitage. First straight 
line, calibration current, /d = 305 amperes. [DIAMANT] 
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Oscillogram No. 110—Table III. Three-phase short circuit. First wave: e.m.f. 
across terminal A and neutral; second: armature current in terminal A; third: voltage 
of rotor exploring coil—note rapid rate of decay and that it is practically zero before switch 
closes but not near permanent short circuit. Straight line on top is calibration current, 
Ісі = 305 amperes. [DIAMANT] 
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Oscillogram No. i08R—Table III. Three-phase short circuit. Lower wave: rotor 
search coil voltage; second: armature current wave. Third straight line is calibration 
current. This shows clearly how the rotor search coil voltage is unsymmetrical with 


respect to its zero line; also it shows the frequency to be six times the machine periodicity, 
probably corresponding to the six phase belts per pair of poles. [DIAMANT] 
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Fic. 23 
Oscillogram No. 134— Table IV. Single-phase short circuit. First wave: voltage of 
rotor: exploring coil; second: armature current; third: voltage across one terminal and 
neutral. First straight line, calibration current, /с] = 307. Мое slow decay of first 
"wave. `` ” А 7 š i < 
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Fic. 24 
Oscillogram No. 139— Table V. Single-phase short circuit, neutral in. First wave: 


rotor seatch coil voltage; Second: armature current; third: armature voltage. First 
straight line is calibration current = 300 amperes. 
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Fic. 25 pi: | 
Oscillogram No. 173—Table VI. Short circuit on one.phase only. First wave: vólt- 
age of the phase; second: voltage wave of search coil Мо. 5; third: armature current. 
Second straight line is calibration current, Ic} = 320 amperes. "Note change in wave shape 
of stator exploring coil voltage and very slow decay. Compare, for example, with three- 
phase short circuit. i | 
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Oscillogram No. 175— Table VI. Short circuit on one phase. First wave: armatuce 

voltage; second: armature current: third: field current. Second straight line, calibra- 
tion current, lcl, 322 amperes. 
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Fic. 27 [DIAMANT] 
Oscillogram No. 172—Table VI. Short circuit on one phase. First wave: armature 
voltage; second: voltage of exploring coil No. 1; third: armature current. Second straight 
line із calibration current. 7d. 319 amperes. 
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Oscillogram No. 79— Table III. Three-phase short 
circuit. First wave: rotor exploring coil voltage; 
second: armature current; third: phase voltage. 
Second straight line is calibration current, 10) = 199 
amperes. Pirst wave shows clearly the great trouble 
experienced with ordinary brush contact on account 
of very small voltages induced in rotor exploring 
coil; these were eliminated after considerable per- 


sistent work. 
Fic. 29 


Oscillogram Мо. 145—Permanent short-circuit 
currents at normal neld excitation. Resistance in the 
vibrator circuit of the oscillograph same for all waves. 
First wave: stator short-circuited at terminals A, B 
and neutral; second: at terminals A and B; third: at 
terminalsA, Band C. In bottom two waves stator 
short-circuited at A,B,C and neutral; their amplitude 
Fic. 29 [DIAMANT] issameasthatofthethird. Calibration currents are 
275 and 278 amperes. 
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9, = time degrees at which short-circuiting switch closes 
as referred to the phase voltage wave. 
$, = flux in the armature under normal conditions. 
$,,, = flux in the armature under permanent short circuit 
(section I). 


фа = flux in phase A of a two-phase alt. at instant of short 
circuit (section I). 
фь = flux in phase В of a two-phase alt. at instant of short 


circuit (section Г). б 
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DiscussioN ON “ CALCULATION OF SUDDEN SHORT-CIRCUIT 
PHENOMENA OF ALTERNATORS," (DIAMANT), SAN FRAN- 
CISCO, CAL., SEPT. 17, 1915. 


Е. D. Newbury: It is really surprising, as the author points 
out, how little thorough work has been done by American 
engineers on this subject. While Boucherot's paper was 
presented in 1911, in 1912 and even in 1913 the practise of 
engineers in this country was decidedly loose; for example, 
there was no distinction made between the maximum possible 
short-circuit current or the value of short-circuit current in 
the special case of a symmetrical wave. In my own experience, 
it was an open question in 1912, whether the important value 
was the maximum possible short-circuit current, occurring 
when the alternator was short-circuited at the zero point of 
the voltage wave, or whether the svmmetrical wave was the 
one to consider in practical problems. 

This leads to а reference made by the author to an article 
published by mvself in April, 1914. It is elevating that article 
above its intended position to bring it before the Institute, 
because it was prepared to clear up some of these very ele- 
mentary points in regard to short-circuit currents, and par- 
ticularly to point out the difference in the actual short-circuit 
current value due to the time at which the alternator is short- 
circuited. At that time I was trying to point out a difference 
of 50 per cent between current values rather than a difference 
of less than 5 per cent that we are now concerned with. 

In this connection I wish to correct an impression that may 
arise from this paper. I am in no way responsible for the 
empirical formula referred to in this paper. That was used 
in the organization with which I was connected at the time 
the article was written; I had no intention of presenting it as 
original, and as far as I know it was proposed either by А. 
B. Field, or by his assistant, J. A. Kuvser. 

The author suggests that it is desirable to calculate the 
maximum possible short-circuit current from certain constants 
rather than by making short-circuit tests at full voltage. I 
think that is rather a dangerous doctrine. Certainly it is im- 
practicable until engineers generally are convinced of the 
sufficiency of the method of calculation. 

Until we are sure of this, the time 1s not ripe to abandon 
actual tests under operating conditions. Such tests are pos- 
sible and are being made on even the largest two-pole and 
four-pole turbine alternators. Generators should be designed 
to withstand short circuits 1n service, and the only way to prove 
that they will withstand such severe service is to test them 
beforeinstallation. Incidentally, such tests are very apt to bring 
about improvements in coil bracing. 

I agree with the author that the Institute should take up 
this question of the proper definition of instantaneous short- 
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circuit current. It is a proper matterfor the consideration 
of the Standards Committee. It 1s only necessary to add to 
the words: “short-circuit current," “the maximum possible” 
short-circuit current; or, as the author suggests, it may be 
defined by stating that point on the voltage wave at which 
the short circuit occurs. However, I think the less technical 
definition given previouslv is preferable. 

C. J. Fechheimer: The author has devoted considerable 
space to derivation of methods for predicting the rate of decay 
of current after a short circuit has occurred. We believe 
that it is well-nigh impossible to estimate with a reasonable 
degree of accuracy the constants which will affect the rate 
of dying down. Especially will this be true in those machines 
in connection with which instantaneous short-circuit phe- 
nomena are of greatest importance; namely, with large turbo- 
alternators of small number of poles; this being due chiefly to 
the difficulty of predicting the effect of eddy currents induced 
in the solid rotor, although the importance of other factors 
which make such calculation extremcly difficult is not to be 
ignored. After all, we doubt whether an accurate estimate 
of the rate of decay of current is of such great importance. 
The destructive forces come as a result of the current rush 
at the first instant, and if our apparatus is properly protected 
to withstand these forces, the Iength of time that the forces 
endure, being always of short duration, is of minor importance. 
When a knowledge of this time is desired, it 1s generally suf- 
ficiently accurate to approximate the rate of decay from oscillo- 
grams taken on machines of somewhat similar magnetic circuit." 

In order to predict the rush of current at the first instant, 
the two most important factors are—the point of e.m.f. wave, 
at which a short circuit occurs, and the reactance of the circuit. 
In so far as the point of wave is concerned, we should always 
be safe if we estimate the current rush as a maximum that 
which 1s obtainable on unsymmetrical short circuit. This 
may be taken to be roughly that given previously by Mr. 
Newbury as 1.8 times e.m.f. divided by reactance. We note 
that the author objects to the value of (2 X 0.9 =) 1.8, but 
we are inclined to favor so simple and reasonably accurate a 
rule. From a number of short-circuit tests on different ma- 
chines, an approximate method for estimating the reactance 
is obtainable. As stated by the author and we wish to cor- 
roborate, the reactance of a three-phase star-connected alter- 
nator is substantially the same between terminals when a single- 
phase short circuit occurs as when all three phases are short- 
circuited. This, then, eliminates some of the difficulties in 
estimating reactance which might arise from effects of mutual 
inductance. In working back from tests, to determine the 
value of reactance we would favor the method proposed by 
Mr. Field, and referred to by the author. 

It 15 highly desirable to make alternators so as to withstand 
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instantaneous short circuit. Especially in large turbo-alter- 
nators, is it important so to proportion them as to reduce to 
a minimum the magnitude of the current rush. This can be 
accomplished by the use of deep slots in the stator, thus allow- 
ing for considerable space between the top of the coil and 
top of the slot, thereby increasing the leakage flux linkages; 
and by using a large number of conductors in the stator; in 
other words, by designing the stator for large armature reac- 
tion. In order to prevent distortion of the end windings of 
the stator, they must be substantially braced. One method 
for securing the stator windings is shown in the accompanying 
photographs, Figs. 1 and 2. In the oscillograms Figs. 3 and 4 
are shown three-phase short-circuit tests on a 15,000-kv-a., 
11,000-volt turbo-alternator at full voltage. This machine 
had but two poles, and was built for 25-cycle operation. This 
short-circuit test was made with no external reactance in Series. 

It is interesting to note that in sustained short circuit, the 
field m.m.f. tends to produce a flux distribution which 15 
substantially different from the opposing distribution, due 
to armature reaction. The resultant of these two m.m .fs. 
necessarily produces the flux that induces the e.m.f. which 
causes the current to flow. Тһе emf. in the individual 
conductor is quite different from a sine wave, but the 
current which flows has most of the harmonics suppressed. 
This is due to the two facts that, first, some of the har- 
monics are cancelled in the e.m.f. wave because of chording 
the windings, and because of distribution of the winding; 
and, second, because the high frequency of the harmonics 
prevents the flow of large current. In other words, the current 
and e.m.f. wave forms in the individual conductor are quite 
different. This condition must have some influence upon the 
magnitude of current on sustained short circuit. That is, the 
reactance which we would estimate from sustained short-circuit 
tests is to some extent fictitious. This in general does not apply 
on instantaneous short circuit. 

It is interesting to note that when a short-circuit test is 
made on a large turbo-generator of the radial slot type of rotor, 
fire seems to encircle the rotor coil retaining rings for a brief 
period of time. After shut-down, no traces of the effects of 
this fire can be found. Іп all probability it 15 due to e.m.fs. 
which are induced by the rapid change of flux, such voltages 
tending to circulate current through the retaining rings, and 
the skin effect of the retaining rings tends to prevent the cur- 
rent from circulating. 

We are inclined to question the advisability of inserting 
resistance to reduce the rush of current as recommended. 
A large amount of resistance would be needed, in order that 
its influence be felt, since the current is so far out of phase 
with the voltage. Furthermore, a useless waste would be 
occasioned by the employment of such resistance, and dif- 
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ficulty would be experienced in dissipating the heat incident 
to the losses arising therefrom. 

We also question the advisability of the use of iron in the 
reactance coils (as suggested in the paper) if such are used in series 
with the generator. This iron fails at the critical time; namely, 
when the rush of current is the greatest, owing to the fact that 
the iron saturates. If so large an amount of iron be used as 
to avoid the saturation thereof, it would in general introduce 
a rather large reactive drop under normal conditions, and would 
increase the losses 1n the circuit. Furthermore, it is doubtful 
whether any material saving would be effected. 

N. S. Diamant: In section VII, I have discussed in some 
detail the meaning of maximum possible current that an alter- 
nator will give when suddenly short circuited and I have in- 
dicated what seemed a good definition in the light of our present 
knowledge of the subject. I am very glad that Mr. Newbury 
went further, as I had hoped that someone would, and proposed 
that the Institute take up this matter and standardize the 
exact meaning of the terms maximum and maximum possible 
current than an alternator will give. I trust that the Stand- 
ards Committee will not only consider this question but also 
the standardization of the term ‘‘sudden short circuits" in 
contradistinction to the ''ordinary" or “permanent short cir- 
cuits” which may be called simply “short circuits." 

I need not discuss here the advisability and necessity of the 
above standardizations and even the change of such super- 
ficial terms as “constants of an alternator” or “time constant”, 
etc. 

Mr. Newbury states that I seem to advocate or prefer the 
calculation of short-circuit current to actual tests. I may 
have failed to make myself clear on this point and therefore 
I take this occasion to say that I advocate not only actual 
tests but also calculation by means of the methods given and 
thus check results. Only, as I have indicated under section 
VII, actual tests do not always solve the question of what is 
the maximum possible current in any given case so that certain 
amount of assumptions and calculations will be necessary in 
most cases and I believe that careful calculations should be 
made in such cases. 

I think it would be bad and dangerous engineering practise 
to generalize from the comparatively few experiments given 
and assume that the methods of calculation described will 
give reliable results when applied to any and all types of al- 
ternators. I hope that the importance of the subject will in- 
duce many to test out the reliability and accuracy of these 
methods and when enough data are collected and the methods 
of calculation perfected and adapted to different types of 
machines then certainly calculations will be preferable to 
actual tests and will even be simplified into some such form 
as expression (39) takes: 
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e.m.f. 


„р = impedance 


This is similar to Mr. Newbury’s suggestion, and the constant 
k which involves в-%а% and €-9?/? may have a value of 1.75 
or 1.8 or 1.85, etc., according to the type of machine. 

Mr. Fechheimer’s written contribution to the discussion was 
interesting but I do not think I was able to follow and under- 


stand all the points which he tried to bring out or criticize. 


At the outset he states that it is impossible to determine the 
attenuation factors as I have attempted to do. I take this to 
be a hyperbole to indicate the complicated nature of the sub- 
ject. Аз I have briefly explained at the end of section I the 
different quantities involved in sudden short-circuit phenomena 
are very complex. So far, I am entirely in agreement with 
Mr. Fechheimer and this point should not be lost sight of in 
either reading the paper or expecting a reasonable accuracy 
in applying the different methods. 

It seems to me that Mr. Fechheimer has failed to interpret 
correctly many parts of the paper and I think in reading it 
over carefully he will find explicit answers to his questions 
and criticisms. 

Thus I am surprised to find that he Bas deemed it necessary 
to call attention to the inadvisability of reducing sudden short- 
circuit currents by means of resistance. I state clearly that 
reactance coils constitute the “economically and theoretically 
correct solution" of this problem. If Mr. Fechheimer examines 
the current equations he will sce what I mean by the above 
statement. 

As I have emphasized in the paper, I did not intend to con- 
sider the design of reactors but to show the beneficial effects 
of combining a small amount of resistance with reactance. 
Obviously in designing current limiting reactors, compromises 
have to be made some of which will depend on the special 
case under consideration and I simply desired to suggest that 
among many advantages and disadvantages that have to be 
considered the effects of resistance also should well be included. 
I regret that I did not have time to make any extended cal- 
culations and thus be able to make more definite statement 
in regard to this point; however, this would take me too far 
afield and it does not come within the scope of the paper. 

Finally, I am glad that Mr. Fechheimer's experience con- 
firms the results of my experiments that short circuits a 
and e, Fig. 5, give practically the same rush of current. In 
this connection it 1$ very desirable to have the experience of 
others as to the difference between single-phase short circuits 
with the neutral in and out as shown in Fig. 5, b, c and а. 
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RATES AND RATE MAKING 


BY PAUL M. LINCOLN 


ABSTRACT OF PAPER 

The necessity of recognizing load factor in rate schedules is 
emphasized. То obtain load factor necessitates the measure- 
ment of maximum demand; a new maximum demand meter 
is described which depends upon heat and heat storage. The 
theory of such meters is discussed. А new method of measur- 
ing power factor and volt-amperes 1$ disclosed and a method of 
recognizing power factor in the rate for electric service is 
discussed. 


HE BURDEN of the reasoning set fortH in the following 
pages lies in the proposition that a logical rate for electric 
service requires information concerning the character of that 
service other than simply the kilowatt-hours of consumption. 
For instance, simply the kilowatt-hours of consumption give no 
indication whatever of load factor and it is pretty generally 
conceded that load factor must be recognized in some manner in 
order to arrive at a just and equitable rate for electric service. 
In view of the fact that in the case of some 95 to perhaps 99 
per cent of all users of central station electric service, the kilo- 
watt-hours of consumption is the only item of information secured 
for billing purposes, this might be interpreted as a sweeping con- 
demnation of existing rate schedules for such service. However, 
this general conclusion 1s not warranted, because long experience 
and study have taught the central station to infer correctly many 
things concerning the character of the loads taken by the various 
users of electric service that may not be apparent to the casual 
observer. Let us consider, for instance, the character of the 
service demanded by the normal private residence, which use, 
by the way, forms by far the largest number of consumers sup- 
pled by the central station. Lighting constitutes the bulk of 
the service to these private residences and the hours during which 
lighting is necessary, as well as the variation in the amount of 
energy required during lighting hours, have been determined by 
observation to a very close degree of approximation. Hence, 
2219 
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when the central station supplies electric service to a private 
residence, it is justified in establishing a rate for that service 
which is based upon a reasonably accurate knowledge of the 
average load factor that will obtain therein. 

Fixing a rate for electric service that is based on simply the 
kilowatt-hours of consumption is closely analogous to the prob- 
lem of fixing the rental of a house or an office based on simply 
the ‘‘ man-hours of occupancy," if we may be allowed to coin 
such an expression. A perfectly just and logical basis for the 
amount of rent to be paid can be arrived at if we know the 
“ man-hours of occupancy," provided we also have reasonably 
accurate information concerning the habits of the occupants. 
So also, a perfectly just and logical basis for the rates for elec- 
tric service can be arrived at from the kilowatt-hours of consump- 
tion alone, provided we know the load factor (habits) of the load 
taken. However, if the occupants of our house or office begin to 
spend a larger part of each day indoors, it is evident that our 
former basis of rental becomes illogical. So also with the resi- 
dential user of electric service; if he should begin to use his ser- 
vice for more hours per day, the rate that was established formerly 
would no longer remain logical. In other words, load factor 
must be taken into account if we would have a just and logical 
rate. 

In this connection we should not forget the evolution that is 
beginning to take place among the private residence consumers 
of electric service. Formerly the only use made of electric ser- 
vice was simply for lighting, but of late years the uses to which 1t 
is being applied are becoming legion. The flat iron, the toaster 
_ stove and other heating and cooking devices, the vacuum cleaner, 
the electric fan, the power refrigerator, etc., etc., have already 
given somewhat of a change to the character of the residential 
load, and this tendency will unquestionably continue in the 
same direction until a very material modification has taken place 
in this class of load. It may not be amiss here to suggest that a 
rate for such service based simply on the kilowatt-hours of con- 
sumption, and established during the period when lighting was 
practically the only use made of this service, will not remain 
logical and just under these new and rapidly approaching condi- 
tions. The need, therefore, of some additional information con- 
cerning the customer’s load, to the end of making a rate for elec- 
tric service that shall automatically take account of this pending 
change in conditions, is only too apparent. 
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However, justice and logic are not the only criteria by which 
{о judgearate. The question of the cost of obtaining the informa- 
tion upon which the rate is based is one of the utmost importance. 
Even under present conditions, the cost of securing and handling 
the information necessary for billing purposes constitutes a very 
considerable part of the total cost of rendering electric service 
to residential consumers. Therefore, any plan that causes a 
very material increase in this cost, even though it makes for a 
more logical and more just rate, cannot be tolerated. 

When we come to consider other than residential consumers, 
the question of cost of securing information for billing purposes 
is not so pressing. Very few of our modern rates for this class 
of service fail to take account of factors other than simply the 
kilowatt-hours of consumption—factors which in some manner 
recognize load factor. The most usual method is to make the 
rate depend upon the “ demand " as well as the kilowatt-hours 
of consumption. By ' demand " is meant the maximum load 
taken by the customer during some short specified interval of 
time. It has long been recognized that “ demand ” should enter 
the rate for electric service. 

More than 30 years ago, or, to be more specific, in the year 
1883, Dr. John Hopkinson first suggested the use of “ maximum 
demand "' as an item of first importance in the schedules of rates 
for such service. In his presidential address before the Junior 
Engineering Society (British) оп November 4th, 1892, on the 
“ Cost of Electric Supply," he elaborated his ideas on this sub- 
ject. Soclearly did he show therein that the maximum demand, 
in addition to the number of ‘ units ” (kilowatt-hours) used, is 
absolutely essential in arriving at the cost of supplying electric 
energy, that ever since, any method of fixing rates that involved 
the use of maximum demand has been known in general as the 
** Hopkinson method.” 

oince Hopkinson's first suggestion, there has been much dis- 
cussion of this question of rates. Papers almost without number 
have been written on this subject of rates and every phase of the 
matter has received critical attention. For the past five years 
the National Electric Light Association (U. S.) has issued a 
weekly bulletin entitled “ Rate Research," and devoted to noth- 
ing else but a discussion of rates and closely allied subjects. 
Without exception, all authorities have recognized the correct- 
ness of Hopkinson’s main contention, viz., that any logical rate 
for electric service must, in some manner, recognize maximum 
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demand as well as the total kilowatt-hours of energy used, 
thereby taking load factor into account. 

When we come to consider the question of how this maximum 
demand of a customer for rate-making purposes shall be obtained, 
we are at once faced with the fact that in general tt 4s not obtained. 
When I say it is not obtained, I mean it in a relative sense. The 
electrical industry of the U. S. and Canada now absorb watt-hour 
meters at the rate of about one million per year. The use of 
maximum demand indicators of all types and descriptions prob- 
ably does not exceed more than a fraction of one per cent of this 
number and therefore in only this small fraction of the customers 
for electric energy is any direct attempt made to apply the Hop- 
kinson method of charge. Тһе watt-hour meter has admittedly 
reached a stage of development that leaves but little to be desired. 
The modern watt-hour meter is accurate, cheap and relatively 
easy to maintain. However, it gives only one of the items of 
information that enters into a logical system of rates and makes 
no attempt to furnish any other. 

In order to render to а customer a logical bill for electric ser- 
vice, there is required more information than is given by a watt- 
hour meter. There is no better evidence of this than the fact 
that rates based on kilowatt-hours alone are becoming more and 
more rare. The modern rate-maker has long since recognized 
the fact that the information given bvthe simple watt-hour meter 
is not sufficient to enable him to render a logical bill and by some 
makeshift he has endeavored to take the maximum demand into 
account without directly measuring it except, as pointed out 
above, in a very small proportion of the whole number of cus- 
tomers. Probably the most frequent makeshift 1$ to base the 
rate upon the total capacity of the customer's equipment—the 
connected load—in conjunction with the kilowatt-hours. In 
general, this method 15 defective because it does not take into 
account differences in the extent to which different customers 
use their equipment, and further, it often acts as a deterrent to 
the increase of electrical equipment on the part of a customer, 
particularly when such equipment will be infrequently used, 
because the bill becomes a function of the amount of equipment 
rather than the extent to which that equipment is used. It is 
obviously the use of the electrical equipment, and not its mere 
possession, that should incur an obligation on the part of the 
customer to pay for electric service. But there are other make- 
shifts; sometimes the customer's own statement as to the amount 
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of his demand is taken and sometimes one or more direct observa- 
tions of the demand are made at the time of day or week when 
customer is presumably taking his maximum, and the rate based 
on this information. When we come to lighting rates, we find 
many kinds of makeshifts. Some rates are based on the number 
of rooms illuminated; the character of the rooms illuminated 
is often taken into account. Another central station prefers to 
consider the area illuminated and still another takes the cubic 
contents of the space illuminated as an element in computing 
the rate. Still another will use as a basis the number of outlets. 
I am perfectly willing to admit that the use of almost any of these 
makeshifts results in a more just rate than the use of kilowatt- 
hours alone, but after all, they are only makeshifts and their use 
is made necessary because one of the main elements that should 
enter any logical system of rates—maximum demand—is un- 
known, so that it is impossible to recognize load factor. 
Unquestionably there are other items beside the kilowatt- 
hours and the maximum demand that should be considered in 
arriving at the ideal rate schedule. Alex. Dow, president of 
the Detroit Edison Co., who has made a close study of rate making 
for many years, suggests three main items (Elec. World, Jan. 2nd, 
1915, page 17) that must be considered in arriving at the cost 
of supplying a given class of customers, viz., “ costs varying 
with the number of customers served, costs varying with demand, 
and costs varying with the use of energy—that is to say, with 
the kilowatt-hours sold." The first of these items amounts to a 
service charge and needs no metering devices; the second re- 
quires the use of a maximum demand meter and the third, of a 
kilowatt-hour meter. Another item that is of prime importance 
(and not directly mentioned by Mr. Dow) is the time of the ocur- 
rence of the maximum demand. If the time of a customer's maxi- 
mum demand coincides with the maximum demand on the plant, 
then customer should manifestly pay more for his power than 
one whose demand occurs when the output of the plant is a 
minimum. Classification goes far toward meeting this point, 
since the time of the maximum demand of a given class of custo- 
mers can be predetermined with a reasonable degree of accuracy. 
Classification, however, may be viewed as another makeshift 
in rate-making and if sufficient information is obtained as to the 
customer's load, classification becomes unnecessary. When 
we come to consider the expense involved in obtaining all neces- 
sary information for rendering a logical bill, it may easily follow 
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that proper classification 1s the preferable horn of the dilemma. 

If the fundamental basis of a rate 1$ logical, there is no reason 
why the same form of rate should not be used in New York City 
as in San Francisco, in Podunk Corners as in Chicago, for power, 
light, heat or any other service that electricity can be applied to. 
But before this can take place, we must have a schedule of rates 
that takes cognizance of all the variables that enter the value of 
electric service. Maximum demand is certainly one of these 
variables, and until we have some cheap and reliable method of 
determining such maximum demand, there can be no hope of a 
universal rate schedule. 

It is rather surprising that so insistent a need for so long a 
time has not brought a better answer. While it is perfectly 
true that, with by far the large majority of users, there is no 
attempt to ascertain the maximum demand, this is not true of the 
largest and most important users. Progress has been made in 
the art of measuring maximum demand and some very 
ingenious devices have been proposed and used; however, this 
progress has not begun to approach the point where the measure- 
ment of maximum demand is universal. Probably the first 
device that sought to fill the need first pointed out by Hopkinson 
was that of Arthur Wright, of Brighton, England. The Wright 
demand indicator was patented in 1893 and first placed exten- 
sively on the market about 1896 or 1897. 

The Wright demand meter is described in a later paragraph 
in this paper. This instrument was used to a very considerable 
extent during the first years of its existence, but in late years 
it has fallen much out of vogue. The reasons that it has not 
been more generally used are several. In the first place, it 
recognizes current only, and consequently voltage must be as- 
sumed constant. In the second place, even assuming constant 
voltage, it gives the kilovolt-amperes and not the kilowatts of 
maximum demand. In the third place, it will not indicate a 
consumption below about 20 per cent of its full scale. In the 
fourth place, if used to measure polyphase loads with unbalanced 
phases, or two-wire loads with unbalanced sides, its indications 
are highly inaccurate. In the fifth place, the instrument con- 
tains glass bulbs and tubes, and hence is not best suited to with- 
stand the severe service and rough handling that such instru- 
ments are apt to get. In the sixth place, the time-characteristics 
are not very satisfactory; most of the indication is acquired in 
the first few minutes of load, but there is a creeping effect that 
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lasts for ап undue time. This will be referred to again in a later 
paragraph. It might have overcome all of these shortcomings 
if, in the seventh place, it has not been generally unreliable for 
reasons that will be pointed out later. Other indicators of the 
same general type of Wright’s have been recently announced, 
but not enough experience has yet been obtained with them to 
determine their sufficiency. 

In addition to Wright’s indicator, other maximum demand 
meters have been brought out that depend upon determining the 
number of revolutions made by a standard watt-hour meter with- 
in some short fixed interval of time and recording the total 
revolutions of the particular period of time which has a maximum. 
These instruments have, in general, given highly satisfactory 
results in all respects except cost. The first and upkeep cost of 
these meters is so high that they can be used only for the larger 
customers. 

In still another type, the time of response of an indicating 
wattmeter of the usual induction type is delayed and regulated 
by an associated integrating wattmeter. This type gives greater 
promise than anything heretofore suggested. The standard 
graphic wattmeter has also been used to give information as to 
maximum demand and is ideal for this purpose, but the question 
of cost here is even still more serious. 

For the reasors set forth in the foregoing, I have felt for many 
years that the crux of the rate problem lay in the method of meas- 
urement andinthe items of information that were obtained. I 
have long believed that we would never have a complete solu- 
tion until rates were based on the actual measured load factor 
and, therefore, there could be no complete solution until we had 
some cheap and accurate method of measuring maximum de- 
mand. 

The remainder of this paper will be devoted to the description 
of certain devices that I would propose for the purpose of meas- 
uring maximum demand. 

The meter which I am about to describe is accurate, and at the 
same time cheap; it has a perfectly uniform scale from zero to 
its full reading; it will measure kilowatts or kilovolt-amperes, or 
both these quantities by two separate pointers at the same time 
and on the same scale if desired, thereby taking power factor 
into account; it can be readily manufactured to give the demand 
that occurs during any period of time varying from one minute 
to one hour (or beyond these limits if necessary); and lastly, it 
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may be used on polyphase or single-phase circuits— balanced or 
unbalanced—with an equal degree of accuracy. 

My device depends upon heat and heat storage, and there- 
fore, there may be some question as to just what is the character 
of the “ demand ” that is thus obtained. It may therefore be 
well first to analyze briefly the character of the average that will 
be indicated by any heating and heat storage device. 

If we apply heat at a given rate to any mass of matter, the 
temperature of that matter will begin to rise and will continue 
to rise until the rate at which heat escapes is just equal to the 
rate at which it is applicd, that is, until a state of equilibrium 
is established. It can be mathematically demonstrated (see 
Appendix 1) that if heat be applied to a body at a constant rate 
and if the rate of escape of heat from the heated body is propor- 
tional to its temperature rise above its initial temperature, the 
relation between time and temperature elevation above initial 
is in a logarithmic or exponential curve. For instance, if one- 
half the final temperature of equilibrium is acquired in a given 
period of time, one-half of the remainder will be acquired in the 
next following equal interval of time, one-half the then remainder 
in the next interval, etc., etc. The heat content 1$, of course, meas- 
ured by the temperature rise of the mass above its initial tempera- 
ture. If, therefore, we could have amass of matter maintained 
in an environment of constant temperature, and could constantly 
impart heat to that mass at a rate that 1$ always proportional 
to the watts flowing into the circuit we wish to measure, the 
temperature rise of that mass at any instant will not be due to 
the watts passing at that instant, as 1s the case with the indica- 
tions of an indicating wattmeter of the usual tvpe, but will be 
the resultant of all the wattage flow that has passed, each instant 
of past flow having a value influenced in respect to its time prox- 
imity by a logarithmic law. This resultant is not an average in 
the commonly accepted sense of that word. When we use the 
word “ average ” in its commonly accepted sense, we assume that 
each instant of time over which the average is taken has equal 
weight. In the resultant that is obtained by a heat-storage 
meter, each instant of time has not an equal weight, but thein- 
fluence of each instant decreases with its remoteness in point of 
time, and the degree by which the watts during any instant 
influences the total indication is proportional to е, where е is 
the base of Napierian logarithms, Ë is an adjustable constant, 
апа 1$ the time measured backward from the instant of observa- 
tion. For want of another name, let us-call the resultant thus 
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obtained by means of thermal storage the “ logarithmic average.” 
Such a “logarithmic average” has some unique advantages 
over the commonly accepted form of average when used for 
maximum demand purposes, which will be further discussed 
later. 

There is a hydraulic analogy that may be of some assistance 
in seeing the action of this thermal storage meter. Suppose 
we wish to measure the average rate of flow of a given stream or 
other supply of water. A Pitot tube placed in a pipe carrying 
the water would measure at each instant the amount of water 
flowing. This is analogous to measuring the watts of a circuit 
with a wattmeter of the usual instantaneously responding type. 
Suppose now that the flow of water is very intermittent and we 
are not interested in the instantaneous flow of water, but simply 
wish to know the average amount of the water that has passed 
in say any ten-minute period. This could be accomplished by 
causing the stream to flow into a barrel or tank of sufficient capac- 
ity to hold the maximum flow of water during any ten minutes 
and providing it with a hole in the bottom of such size that a 
given and known percentage of its contents at the beginning of the 
ten-minute period will run out—provided, of course, that no new 
water is added during the period. The height of the water in 
the tank would then always be a measure of the “ logarithmic 
average " flow of water during the previous ten minutes. Our 
analogy would be more perfect if the rate of escape of water from 
a tank were always proportional to the amount of water in the 
tank. This is not strictly true in our water tank analogy, since 
the law connecting head and velocity through an orifice 1$ not 
a straight line law. Still, the analogy is sufficiently close to 
convey an idea of the operation of such a thermal storage meter. 

The equation that represents the relation between the time 
and temperature (see Appendix 1), after beginning to apply 
heat to a mass of matter and as described in the foregoing, has 
the general form 


9 = Т, (1 = ek) 


where 9 = the tempcrature elevation above the initial temper- 
ature at any time. 
T, = the temperature elevation attained at equilibrium, 
or the final temperature elevation. 
e = the base of Napierian logarithms. 
k = an adjustable constant. 
and ¢ = the time elapsing after heat application begins. 
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Fig. 1 shows a graph of this curve. The heavy vertical lines 
are drawn across the curve at equal time intervals, such that the 
temperature elevation increases by one-half the remainder for 
each time interval. This particular period of time—that re- 
quired for the mass to change its temperature by one-half the 
remaining amount— is the condition by which this curve was 
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described in a preceding paragraph. It should be noted that no 
matter what is the final temperature, the shape of the curve 
among which the mass approaches this final temperature has 
these same characteristics. 

It isadmittedly impracticable to maintain a mass of matter in 
an environment of constant temperature or continually to impart 
heat to it at a rate proportional to the wattage of a circuit. 
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Although this result is impractical of attainment, it 1s not only 
practical, but relatively easy to obtain an exactly equivalent 
result. This пау be accomplished by using two masses of matter 
which have their relative heat-impartation rate proportional to 
the wattage of the circuit to be measured and determining the 
temperalure difference of these two masses. This may be ac- 
complished in a wattmeter as follows: Referring to Fig. 2, let 
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а and b be two equal resistances. These two resistances are 
connected in series across the secondary of a small transformer, 
the primary of which is connected across the main circuit. The 
current of the circuit to be measured is also led through these 
same resistances in the manner indicated in the diagram, passing 
fromthe middle point of the secondary winding in parallel through 
the two halves of the transformer secondary and the two re- 
sistances to the junction point between the two resistances. 
If we assume the instantaneous direction of the current to be 
indicated by the small arrows, marked J, the direction of the 
voltage at the same instant (assuming 100 per cent power 
factor) will be indicated by the small arrows, marked E. Evena 
casual inspection will show that the relative directions of the 
currents in resistances а and 6 will be different. Let us represent 
by Г; the current in these resistance due to the passage of the 
line current J, and by Г. the current through the resistances due 
to the existence of the voltaye E. In resistance a the resultant 
current will be the sum of Г. and TL; while in resistance b, the 
resultant will be their difference. In resistance а the heat 1m- 
parted will be proportional to (I, + J;)?, while in b it will be 
(I, — 1,;)?. The difference between these two quantitics is 
obviously proportional to the product Г. Ji, or proportional to 
watts. It may be shown that this device constitutes a true 
thermal wattmeter and that its indications are always propor- 
tional to watts whether the circuit be direct-current or alternating 
current and if alternating current the device is still a true watt- 
meter independent of power factor and wave form. (See Ap- 
pendix 2). 

Such a wattmeter also has a uniform scale. The reason for 
this is indicated in Fig. 3. The curve A represents the heating 
that takes place in one resistance, wherein the heating is propor- 
tional to (Г. + 127; the curve В represents the heating that takes 
place in the other resistance, wherein the heating is proportional 
to (I, — Ij?. Curve C shows the difference between curves A 
and B, and obviously consists of a straight line passing through 
zero when the current 7; is zero. 

This thermal wattmeter is not new; in fact it is quite old. 
A British patent was issued to Mr. M. B. Field (No. 15168/97) 
in 1897 covering such a thermal wattmeter. A German patent 
to R. Bauch (No. 111,721) also covers a somewhat similar device. 
However, this idea of superimposing current апа voltage 
effects has not heretofore been used in conjunction with thermal 
storage to obtain an effective maximum demand meter. 
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If we embed the two resistances a and b in two similar masses 
of matter and arrange to measure the difference in temperature 
between these two masses, we will have a slow-responding meter 
that gives the “logarithmic average ” of the energy that has 
passed during a given period prior to observation. The length 
of this period can be fixed by means that will be shown later. 
Since the indications of the device rest on differential tempera- 
ture,itis evident that it is entirely independent of the temperature 
of the environment, since that will affect both masses equally. 
It is also evident that such a device may be made to respond 
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‘correctly to a polyphase circuit by using two or more pairs of 
equal resistances, one pair on each phase. 

The type of wattmeter shown by Field or Bauch, or for that 
matter, any other type of wattmeter, can be used to indicate the 
maximum instantaneous demand, but they cannot be used to 
show the demand that exists over the periods of time demanded 
by modern commercial conditions. Maximum instantaneous 
demand is far too variable and uncertain a quantity to be used 
as a basis of rate making. 

All rate-makers recognize that the demand must last for an 
appreciable period of time before it is proper to use it asa basis 
for rate-making. The actual period of time used varies over 
wide limits, varying not only with the ideas of the rate-maker 
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but also with the character of the service. One minute is the 
minimum time that I have ever heard proposed and one hour 15 
about the maximum. Many other periods have been suggested, 
concentrating mostly on five minutes, fifteen minutes and thirty 
minutes. The meter I am herein proposing 1$ particularly 
advantageous since it permits of being designed to give the 
average consumption over any desired length of time, as will be 
pointed out later in this paper. | 

How shall we measure this differential temperature? One 
method is to use one or more pairs of thermocouples, one joint 
of each pair being embedded in one mass and the other in the 
other. A thermocouple determines the difference in temperature 
between its two junctions and therefore seems ideal for this pur- 
pose. Although this method is perfectly fcasil le, and some work 
has been done upon it, other means seems r referable. 

The property of matter that causes it to expand with heat 1s 
one that may be readily used to accomplish the desired object. 
If we use expansion, what kind of matter shall be used? Other 
things being equal, it 15 only common sense to select that kind of 
matter that gives the most expansion for a given temperature 
change, since that will give us not only the maximum of accuracy, 
but the minimum of complication. Matter presents itself to us 
in three states—gas, liquid, and solid. In point of expansi- 
bility, these three states arrange themselves in the order given. 
A true gas at constant pressure varies its volume in proportion 
to its absolute temperature. At an atmospheric temperature 
of 20 deg. cent. for instance, and constant pressure, a variation 
of 1 deg. cent. will cause a change in volume of approximately 
0.34 per cent. 

Liquids vary largely in respect to expansion. As a rule, when 
a liquid approaches :ts bo.ling point, its coefficient of expansion 
increases rather rapidly. Liquids with a high-temperature boil- 
ing point have a fairly uniform expansion coefficient at ordinary 
atmospheric temperatures. Practically all liquids have an abrupt 
change in this coefficient when thev change either to the gaseous 
state by boiling or to the solid state by freezing. The rate of 
expansion is as high as 0.15 per cent per deg. cent. for some li- 
quids. For ordinary kerosene the expansion rate is about 0.1 
per cent per deg. cent. and about the same rate holds for alcohol 
at usual atmospheric temperatures. 

When we come to consider solids we find a very much smaller 
expansion coefficient. Among metals, aluminum is nearly a 
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maximum with a linear expansion of about 0.0022 per cent per 
deg.cent. Some solid organic compounds, such as ebonite, have 
a considerably higher temperature coefficient, going as high as 
0.0077 per cent linear expansion per deg. cent. Some may go 
higher, but even the highest expansion of a solid does not ap- 
proach the values that may be obtained from liquids or gases. 
The use of a gas is objectionable since its volume depends on 
pressure as well as temperature. If the movement of the device 
requires power, some of the pressure will be expended for this 


purpose, and if a gas is used, some error will result, depending 
upon the amount of pressure required to cause movement. А 
liquid is practically free from this objection, most liquids being 
almost as incompressible as steel. The much higher coefficient 
of expansion of almost any liquid, compared to almost any solid, 
makes the choice of a liquid preferable. For these reasons there- 
fore, I have chosen the expansion of a liquid as the actuating 
force in my proposed meter. It is, of course, essential to select 
a liquid that will have a practically uniform rate of expansion 
between the temperature limits over which it is used. Ordinary 
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kerosene is one such liquid, although by no means the only one. 
I have used xylene with success and there are many other liquids 
that meet the necessary conditions. 

Fig. 4 shows one form of my proposed meter. There are of 
course many forms that this meter may take, and this shows only 
one of them. In Fig. 4, the arrangement of the circuits is the 
same as in Fig. 2, A and B being the two resistances. ‘These 
resistances are here shown as immersed in the liquid within the 
closed cylinders C and С’. Location inside is not necessary, but 
it makes for a little greater uniformity of temperature of the 
surface. The cylinders C and С’ are filled with oil or some other 
liquid that has a proper temperature expansion coefficient; 
D and D' are nests of expansible diaphragms, so arranged that 
as the liquid changes in temperature, the variation in volume is 
indicated by the vertical movement of the rods E and Ei. The 
arrangement shown of placing the nests of diaphragms within 
the cylinders will cause a minimum of interference with ventila- 
tion. The liquid is thus sealed into a chamber, the volume of 
which is variable. The outer ends of the two rods E and E, are 
connected to opposite ends of an arm F pivoted at its center point 
G. The two cylinders are mechanically connected together 
and so mounted that they are free to move vertically as a unit, 
without affecting the indications of the pointer O. To the arm 
F is attached the gear sector m engaging with the pinion N, to 
which is attached the pointer О. The angular position of the 
arm F is obviously dependent upon, the relative temperatures of 
C and C'. "The effect of this structure is evidently to indicate 
by the position of the pointer O, the difference in temperature 
between the liquid in C and that in C’. The actual temperature 
of the liquid has no effect—only the difference in temperature. 
It is apparent therefore that this structure will constitute a watt- 
meter that has a lag in time between the passage of energy and 
its indication on the meter, the character of the lag being such 
that the meter will register the “ logarithmic average," as de- 
scribed in a previous paragraph. The time over which this 
logarithmic average is taken may be adjusted by means that will 
be indicated in following paragraphs. А loose pointer may be 
added to be pushed around by pointer O and left in its highest 
position and this will indicate the maximum demand since 
last set. 

In another form that I have tried, I have used Bourdon tubes 
sealed full of an expansible liquid. As the volume of the liquid 
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changes with temperature, the tubes change their radius of 
curvature and this change may be used to actuate the meter. 
Still other forms will readily occur to those who will give the 
matter a little thought. Forms that use the expansion of gases 
or solids instead of liquids can, 6f course, be readily devised. 
The main thing is to have a mass of matter that will require an 
appreciable time to become heated, and wherein the thermal 
drops occur at the boundary surface, and not appreciably within 
the mass of matter itself. 

Let us now get some concrete idea of the relation between 
physical size and the time required to heat certain masses of 
definite and specified shape. Let us first assume а mass of 
a spherical shape, freely suspended in stil air. By ''freelv 
suspended " I mean so suspended that the suspension conducts 
away no heat, and at the same time does not interfere with the 
escape of heat from the surface by convection. Let us represent 
by E the quantity of heat in gram-calories per second that will 
escape from each square centimeter of our sphere for each deg. 
cent. that it is elevated in temperature above its surroundings 
(emissivity). We will assume a straight line relation between 
temperature and rate of heat escape. This matter will be further 
treated later. 

If we assume that the sphere has a radius of a cm., the total 
surface will be 4 т a? cm. and the escape of heat for an elevation 
of 7, deg. cent. will be at the rate of 4 па? E T, gram-calories 


persecond. The volume of the sphere will be + T aè, the weight 


+ п аз), where D is the specific gravity, and the gram-calories 
ofheat necessary to impart toitin order to elevate its temperature 
by Т, deg. cent. will be E та“ DK T, where К is the specific 


heat of the material of the sphere. Suppose therefore we begin 
to impart heat to our sphere at the rate of 4 T a? E T, gram-calo- 
ries per second. Evidently it will continue to rise in temperature 
until it reaches the equilibrium temperature of 7, deg. cent., 
where according to assumption, the rate of escape of heat is just 
equal to the rate of imparting. Suppose now we assume that, 
during the process of raising the temperature of the sphere, no 
heat escapes, and that as soon as final temperature is attained 
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heat begins to escape at normal rate. During the process of 
raising the temperature, therefore, all the heat goes into the 
sphere, making the rate of temperature increase constant during 


this period. Since it requires 4 п аз DKT, gram-calories to 


raise the temperature of the sphere by T, degrees, and since heat 
is flowing in at the rate of 4 па? Е 7, gram-calories per second, 
evidently the number of seconds to attain final temperature will 


be: 


= та? ОКТ, 
ыз E 
41а ET, 3° E 


In Fig. 1,a a a shows the curve of temperature change under 
this constant rate assumption. Аза matter of fact, the sphere 
will begin to radiate heat as soon as there is any departure from 
initial temperature and, instead of following the line a a a, the 
time-temperature curve will really be the logarithmic curve 


bbb. At the end of d a seconds, the temperature will 


DK 
3 E 


actually be 1 — 2 = 63.2 per cent. of the final temperature. 


What this really means is that if we apply heat at a constant rate 
to a sphere, the time required to attain any given percentage 
of its final temperature is independent of everything except the 
dimensions of the sphere, the specific gravity, the specific heat 
and the rate per degree of temperature elevation by which heat 
will escape from the heated sphere. 

The time in seconds for a sphere to attain 63.2 percent of its 


final temperature rise is the quantity = a A. The value of 


D (specific gravity) is definite and fixed as soon as we have 
selected the material of our sphere. The same is true of the 
quantity К (specific heat). The quantity E (heat emissivity) 
is the rate in gram-calories per second at which heat will escape 
from each square cm. of the hot body for each deg. cent. of tem- 
perature elevation above environment. This quantity follows 
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a somewhat complex law when the temperature elevation is 
large, but a simple one when temperature elevation 1$ small. 
Heat escapes from a hot body in three ways; by convection, by 
conduction and by radiation. The first two ways: convection 
and conduction, follow a straight line law—that is, escape of 
heat through them is directly proportional to the elevation in 
temperature above surroundings—at least, for small temperature 
rises. Radiation, according to the Stefan-Boltzman fourth- 
power law, increases at a much higher rate than the other 
methods of escape. As long аз the temperature rise is kept low— 
and by “low " I mean that the hot body shall not be more than 
50 deg. cent. above its surroundings—the loss by radiation is so 
small compared to the losses by convection and conduction that 
there is no noticeable departure from the straight line law. 
The Stefan-Boltzman law for radiation is 


Е, = 0 (Ти — Г.) 


Where E, = loss by radiation in gram-calories per second per 
‚ Sq. cm. of surface. 
0 = aconstant. 
Т, = absolute temperature of hot body. 
Г. = absolute temperature of environment. 

For “ black bodies” ос = 1.277 X 10-7? (Smithsonian Physical 
Tables). If therefore we assume the environment at 300 deg. 
absolute (27 deg. cent. or 80.6 deg. fahr.) and the hot body 50 
deg. cent. higher, the loss per sq. cm. by radiation is 0.0088 
gram-calories per second for a “ black body." For ordinarily 
clean brass or copper surface, such as meter parts would probably 
be made of, the radiation loss 15 only a small fraction of the 
“ black body ” radiation. Langmuir (А. I. E. E. TRANSACTIONS, 
Vol. 31, page 1229), in interpreting certain results of Kennelly's 
on copper wires, placed this fraction at considerably less than 
5 per cent. Since convection losses for the same temperature 
difference would be about 0.0125 gram-calories per second per 
Sq. cm., and since a temperature difference of 50 deg. cent. 1s 
probably more than good practise would ever dictate, we can 
see that the effect of radiation in an actual instrument is quite 
negligible. 

When we come to study convection loss, we find a rather 
surprising lack of accurate data on this branch of physics. Ali 
authorities agree that convection loss varies directly as the 
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temperature elevation above environment. The shape of the 
hot body also has an effect, bodies of small radius of curvature 
losing heat faster per sq. cm. of surface than those of large 
radius of curvature. Prof. Boussinesq (quoted by Kennelly 
in paper on forced thermal convection, Am. Philosophical Soc. 
Vol. 53, 1914) arrives at the result that convection loss per 
Sq. cm. on cylindrical rods is inversely proportional to the square 
root of the diameter. In order to arrive at a conception of the 
physical dimensions of the cylinders of our meter for certain 
specific times of response, we will assume that this square root 
law is correct. I find that it is practically correct over the range 
of cylinder sizes with which I have experimented. It does not 
seem to hold very well with the very small wires (0.01 to 0.07 
cm. diamteter) with which Kennelly experimented (A. I. E. E. 
Trans., Vol. 28, Part 1, 1909), and for surfaces of very large 
radius of curvature the law evidently does not hold, since for 
flat surfaces—infinite radius of curvature—it would give zero 
loss by convection, an obvious inconsistency. However, for 


the range of sizes that I would use, the relation E = — ! 
a 


where а 1$ the radius in ст., holds with a sufficient degree of 
accuracy for all practical purposes. The accuracy of this 
relation is not essential, since some other value of E will simply 
mean that the times of response that are given in a later para- 
graph are not exactly correct—that certain parts might have 
to be made a little smaller or a little larger or modified in 
some other way to arrive at a certain given time of response. 

The effects of thermal conduction will be considered in a 
later paragraph. The determination of Е therefore fixes all 
of the quantities that govern the time of response of out eter. 
As we have seen, if the meter is made up of two equal spheres, 
the time to attain 63.2 per cent of final temperature is 


1 DK ix 
= 3 a 28 = 1333 DK a 

If we consider long cylinders instead of spheres the time of 
response becomes 


1 DK 2a 
b= 744 = 2000 DK а 
(The above values are obtained by substituting the value 


for E.) 


_ maj: 
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The question now arises, shall we fix the time of our device 
by the period required to attain 63.2 per cent of final temperature, 
or shall we use some other proportion? In my opinion, the 
time-value should be fixed as that necessary to attain 90 per cent 
of final value instead of 63.2 per cent. This will mean that a 
steady load that will cause the meter to attain 90 per cent of 
the final value in a certain time period, will cause it to attain 
99 per cent in two similar time periods, 99.9 per cent in three 
periods, etc. In Fig. 5 is shown the relation between the 63.2 
per cent time value (ш.сигуе ccc) and the 90 per cent time 
value (in curve bbb) each on the basis of a ten-minute meter. 
It will take 2.3 times as long for a meter of this type to attain 
90 per cent of its final value as it does to attain 63.2 per cent. 
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PERCENT OF TEMPERATURE 


The line ааа is also drawn in for the purpose of comparing the 
indications of a maximum demand meter giving an average 
of the commonly accepted type with “ logarithmic average " 
given by the heat storage type. If we place a given steady load 
on each of these three types of meter, they will approach their 
final reading along these three lines of Fig. 5. The meter that 
gives the commonly accepted form of average will indicate a 
maximum demand in direct proportion to the time the demand 
is maintained. For instance, if the demand lasts for only one- 
half the full period, only one-half the normal rate of taking 
power will be indicated; if for the full period, the full rate will 
be indicated; and if the demand lasts longer, then one full 
period, the indication does not increase. With the 63.2 per 
cent meter, if the demand lasts for one-half the period, 39.3 


КЕК 
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per cent of the full rate is registered and for the full period, only 
63.2 per cent; the demand must last 2.3 periods before 90 per 
cent of the full rate is registered, and for 4.6 periods before 
99 per cent of it is registered. With the 90 per cent meter, 
if the demand lasts for one-half the period, 68.3 per cent of the 
full rate is registered, and 90 per cent for the full period, 99 per 
cent for the two periods, etc. 

Fig. 6 may give a little more concrete idea of the nature of 
the average measured by a thermal storage meter. Suppose we 
have a load constantly varying with time as indicated by the 
broken line CH DE IK FM. If we apply a thermal storage 
meter to this load of such charaéteristics that it requires one 
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hour for it to attain 90 per cent of its final indication, the cooling 
(or heating) curve of that meter will follow the law indicated 
by curve A. The quantity that will be indicated by such a 
thermal storage meter at any given instant, (for instance, at 
12 o'clock in Fig. 6), will be proportional to the cross-hatched 
area under the broken line C' H' D' E' I' K' F' M. The value 
of any ordinate of this cross-hatched area at any instant is 
proportional to the value of the power ordinate at that instant 
reduced by the ratio of the ordinate of curve А at that instant 
to the maximum ordinate О С of curve А. If wecan just imagine 
this curve A as continually sliding along the power curve, the 
quantity which a thermal storage meter measures will always 
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be proportional to an area that is secured at each instant, 
just as Fig. 6 shows it at the instant of 12 o'clock. 

If our meter is a ten minute meter instead of a one-hour 
meter—that is, if it takes only ten minutes to cool down or 
heat up to within 10 per cent of its final value—the quantity 
that will be measured will be proportional to the cross-hatched 
area under the broken line K” F” M. Іа this case, the ordinates 
of this area are reduced in accordance with the logarithmic curve 
B instead of А; the curve B comes down to 10 per cent of its 
initial value in ten minutes instead of one hour as in the case of A. 

Reference to Fig. 5 will make it evident that the rate of 
taking power as indicated by +ће 63.2 per cent meter at no time 
exceeds the rate as indicated by the type of meter that gives the 
commonly accepted form of average, no matter how short a 
time of measurement is involved. In other words, the inclina- 
tion of the curve ccc at zero time is the same as that of a a a. 
The inclination of the curve b b b at zero time 1$ 2.3 times that 
of aaa or ccc, which means that if the demand lasts for only 
a very short proportion of the meter period, the rate indicated 
by the 90 per cent meter is 2.3 times the rate that would 
be indicated by the meter measuring the commonly accepted 
form of average. I do not consider this a disadvantage since it 
is universally admitted that the user who makes a large rate of 
demand for power for a short period should pay more than the 
one who makes a smaller demand for a longer period, the kilo- 
watt-hours of the demand being the same in both cases. This 
condition 15 one that is automatically recognized by the “ log- | 
arithmic average " meter. 

Another point in favor of the “ logarithmic average ” is that 
the heating of generators, cables, transformers and other electri- 
cal apparatus follows exactly the same kind of a law. There- 
fore, when we are approaching the limit due to heating, a “ de- 
mand ” based on a ““ logarithmic average " is much more logical 
than one based on the commonly accepted form of average. 

Another point should be borne in mind; in a meter that 
measures the commonly accepted form of average, each time 
period is registered without reference to what has gone before; 
that is, each time period stands оп its own bottom. For instance, 
if an extraordinarily heavy demand that endures for only one 
complete meter period occurs and one-half of this demand occurs 
in one meter period and one-half in the next following period, 
the meter would register only one-half such maximum. The 
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90 per cent '' logarithmic average " meter would register at least 
90 per cent of such a demand, no matter when it occurs. Inthe 
logarithmic average meter, it is the increment of energy over and 
above the preceding steady condition that begins to affect the 
registration along this logarithmic law. For instance, suppose 
we have a load that has been maintained at 90 per cent value 
for a long enough period to bring the “logarithmic average ”’ 
meter to its steady state. The meter will then indicate the full 
90 per cent of energy. Now suppose another 10 per cent is 
added; it is this increment of 10 per cent that begins to be regis- 
tered along a logarithmic curve, not the whole amount. 

Coming back again to the question of the physical size of the 
parts required for a given time of response, we now have com- 
plete data to make the determination, provided we assume the 
meter is composed of either spheres or long cylinders, and pro- 
vided we know the specific gravity and the specific heat of the 
heated parts. In a previous paragraph we found that the time 
required to attain 63.2 per cent of final temperature was 1333 
ОК a?/? for spheres and 2000 DK a?/? for long cylinders. То 
attain 90 per cent of final temperature these values must be 
multiplied by 2.3. 

In the following table, data concerning the time of response 


for various materials are given: : 
A B C. D E 
Aluminum......................... 0.583 778 18.5 42.5 64.0 
СагБой r sa ag МА ДА een EAE 0.36 480 11.4 26.3 39.5 
Cobalt... iid od Xe ET dde 0.898 1200 28.6 65.5 98.5 
Сорренто 0.83 1110 26.4 60.6 91.0 
а РЕНЕ 0.902 1205 28.7 66.0 99.0 
je TT TECH 0.34 453 10.8 24.8 37.3 
Mercury оо 0.445 593 14.1 32.5 48.8 
Nickel. o ates od e a Bare eta 0.962 1285 30.5 70.3 105.0 
Potassium......................... 0.145 193 4.6 10.6 15.9 
SIIVEE Lees suo da eaa T ER 0.583 719 18.5 42.6 04.0 
If do таза аа asd ss asinus 0.38 507 12.1 27.7 41.7 
И ЛАК ОЛЕГЕ КЕ 0.67 895 21.3 49.0 73.5 
А1соһо1............................ 0.486 650 15.4 35.5 53.5 
Glycerine дені аа құман ЖҰР аа ee 0.726 970 23.1 53.1 79.7 
Olive Oil.......................... 0.442 590 24.0 32.3 48.5 
Turpentine........................ 0.358 478 11.4 26.2 39.2 
Petroleum.......................... 0.45 600 14.3 32.9 49.4 
Xylene............................ 0.392 522 12.5 28.7 43.0 
Toluene........................... 0.37 493 11.8 27.1 40.6 
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Column A gives the value of the product of DK; specific 
gravity multiplied by specific heat. 

Column B gives the time in seconds for a sphere of one cm. 
radius to attain 63.2 per cent of its final temperature. 

Column C gives the minutes for a sphere of one inch diameter 
to attain 63.2 per cent of its final temperature. 

Column D gives the minutes for a sphere of one inch diameter 
to attain 90 per cent of its final temperature. 

Column E gives the minutes for a long cylinder of one inch 
diameter to attain 90 per cent of its final temperature. 


These results are based on the presumption that E = 0. = 
a 
If E has some other value, the above values wil not hold 


accurately. 

The following table gives in column А the diameter of iron 
rod or wire that will arrive at 90 per cent of final temperature 
in the time given in the first column, as calculated by the above 
formula; іп column B it gives similar data for a material where the 
product of DK 1$ 0.5. This is approximately the value of the 
product of DK for a cylinder containing oil as shown in structure 
of Fig. 4. 


Minutes. A. B. 
1 0.059 0.088 
2 0.094 0.14 
5 0.174 0.257 
10 0.276 0.408 
15 0.36 0. 536 
20 0.437 0.648 
30 0.572 0.850 
45 0.75 1.113 
60 0.91 1.350 


There are many ways in which the time of response may be 
regulated. Time to attain a given percentage of final tempera- 
ture depends upon the ability of our mass to store heat compared 
to its ability to get rid of its heat. This ratio may be regulated 


(time 


K 
3 E 
for a sphere to attain 63.2 per cent of final temperature) will 


in many ways. An analysis of the expression 2 a 
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indicate many of the possible methods at once. For instance, 
the time of response may be increased by making any change 


that will increase the value of 3 a DE 
dimensions, increasing the product DK or decreasing E. "The 
time may, of course, be decreased by a contrary operation. 
Since a sphere already has а minimum of surface for a given 
volume, a change to any other shape will obviously decrease the 
time of response. 

It may also be well to indicate some methods of changing the 
time of response that are not at once obvious upon a considera- 


tion of the quantity i а 2. As indicated in the fore- 


going, a sphere gives the maximum time of response (considering 
a given amount of material), and a change to any other shape for 
our mass of matter, will decrease the time. This general method 
of changing the time of response may be carried to almost any 
limit. “ Wings” which will increase the radiating surface 
without correspondingly increasing the mass may be added 
almost without limit. Also, the heat emissivity Е may be in- 
- creased by artificial ventilation ог by immersion in a liquid, or 
modified by other means. Still another possibility is to encase 
the masses of matter in a heat insulation. This will have but 
little effect upon the radiating surface, but on account of the 
comparatively large thermal drop through the heat insulation, 
will cause the heat storage capacity to increase largely. This, 
of course, will have the effect of increasing the time of response. 

The complete analysis of the relation between the rates of 
heat application to two similar bodies and the resulting differen- 
tial temperature between these two bodies 1s given in Appendix 
3. From that analysis it is evident that the time of response of 
this differential temperature may be reduced to almost any ex- 
tent by thermal shunting. Suppose, for instance, we made the 
two oil-holding cavities shown in Fig. 4, in the same block of 
metal, so that the rate at which the two cavities may exchange 
heat is very large compared to the rate at which either may lose 
heat by convection; it is evident that such a construction will 
reduce the time of response to almost any desired extent. In 
general, the matter of adjusting the time of response becomes a 
question of design. It is, of course, desirable to reduce the 
amount of energy taken by a meter to a minimum, and this re- 


such as increasing the 
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quirement will, in general, lead to a minimum amount of thermal 
shunting between the two masses, since a given time of response 
can then be secured with masses of minimum dimensions, and 
therefore with ninimum losses. 

The type of meter shown in Fig. 4 is capable of being readily 
adapted to wide variations as to time of response, using the same 
working parts. This may be accomplished by so proportioning 
the natural tube size that it has a time of response of say ten 
minutes. For longer times of response, jackets may be slipped 
over the cylinders C and C' that add to the mass of these parts, 
but do not correspondingly increase the radiating surface. 
For shorter times, jackets of small mass and provided with many 
metal ' wings " of considerable radiating surface may be pro- 
vided. Thus the same working parts may be used to cover a 
large range of time— probably as large a range of time as would 
be called for in commercial practise. 

It may be well at this point to call attention to some of the 
points in design that must be watched. Connections must, of 
course, be made to any meter in order to take in the necessary 
current. Heat will be taken out by virtue of the heat conduction 
of these leads. Take, for instance, a five-ampere meter; this 
would be provided with leads of probably not less than No. 18 
copper wire, and of a length of say four inches. Copper is a 
good conductor of heat as well as electricity—so good in fact, 
that the two No. 18 copper leads four inches long will carry off 
about as much heat as one square inch of surface will lose by 
convection to the surrounding air, assuming that the outer ends 
of the electrical connections remain at normal air temperature. 
Say we have 10 square inches in the surface of each actuating 
cylinder in Fig. 4, it follows that about 10 per cent of the heat 
generated would be taken away by the heat conduction of the 
electrical leads. So long as the conduction of heat away from 
both cylinders is at the same rate per degree of temperature rise, 
there will evidently be no error, since it is temperature difference 
that causes the meter to indicate. The form of meter that I 
have shown is particularly advantageous from this point of 
view, because the connections, as well as all other parts of the 
two cylinders, may be exact duplicates in every respect. 

However, this gives us a clew to the cause of the unreliabliity 
of the Wright demand indicator, mentioned in an earlier para- 
graph, particularly in the larger capacities. Fig. 7 indicates 
roughly the construction of a Wright demand meter. A and B 
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are two equal glass bulbs at either end of a glass U-tube C. The 
U-tube C is partially filled with a liquid D. One of the bulbs 
A is wound with resistance ribbon, while the other bulb is simply 
exposed to the surrounding air. The current to be measured is 
passed through this resistance ribbon and the heat due to this 
current causes the air in bulb A toexpand. The liquid in U-tube 
C is thereby forced down in the left-hand side and up in the right- 
hand side. An auxiliary tube F catches this rising liquid, and 
the amount of liquid in the tube F as measured on the scale g 


indicates the maximum demand in current since the meter was 
last set. In the Wright meter, it is the differential temperature 
that causes a response, just as it is'in the meter I have herein 
proposed. In the Wright meter, this differential temperature 
will depend on the rate at which heat can escape from the resist- 
ance strip around the bulb A in Fig. 7, and this in turn will 
obviously depend, to a very considerable extent, upon the size 
and external temperature of the leads connecting with terminals 
Тапа T, The radiating surface of the bulb of the Wright meter 
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is of the order of 5 to 15 square inches. We have seen that a No. 
18 wire (1624 cir. mils) four inches long will dissipate about as 
much heat as one square inch of surface will lose by convection, 
This would be the approximate condition for a five-ampere 
meter. If, instead of a five-ampere meter, we are dealing with 
say 100 amperes and are using à No. 3 lead (52,630 cir. mils) 
instead of a No. 18, we will see that a very large proportion of the 
heat would be carried away by conduction and thereby cause a 
large and indeterminate error. In other words, in meters of 
large ampere capacity, it is not convection that carries off most 
of the heat, but conduction out of the lead wires. We can at 
once see that the size of the leads run to the terminals Г and T, 
of the meter and their outside temperature condition must have 
a marked influence upon the indications of such a meter. Ifa 
wireman were sent to connect up a 100 ampere meter, he might 
use any size of wire from No. 4 to No. 1, and it 1s obvious that 
the relative heat conductivity of the wire selected will have 
a marked influence on the indications of the meter. Also, the 
temperature conditions outside the meter will have a marked 
effect. For instance, if the meter is inside a warm room and the 
leads enter from the outside through a wall, it is evident that the 
temperature of the outside air will have a marked effect on the 
indications of the meter. It will make a great difference whether 
the air around the outside lead wires is a winter temperature of 
20 deg. fahr. below zero, or a summer temperature of 100 deg. 
fahr. above. This all comes about because, with the Wright 
meter, only one bulb is heated and much of the heat of the hot 
bulb is taken away by the lead wires, particularly in the larger 
capacities. Another source of error that the Wright meter is 
open to, is hot joints in the leads close to the meter, thereby af- 
fecting the temperature of the active bulb А, while it would have 
no effect on the passive bulb B. 

Not only does this analysis show the reason why the Wright 
meter is inaccurate, but it indicates the remedy—viz., make 
both bulbs (A and B of Fig. 7) duplicates insofar as the dissipa- 
tion of heat Бу conduction is concerned. This can be accom- 
plished by winding both bulbs with exactly duplicate windings 
connected with duplicate leads to the terminals of the meter. 
The passive bulb would be provided with a winding E; which 15 
a duplicate in every respect of the winding Е except that the 
winding E; would be open-circuited so that no current could flow 
therein, and if this open circuit is made at such a point as not 
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to interfere with heat conduction (the middle of the winding) ` 
the compensation will be complete. 

As indicated in an earlier paragraph, it has long been recog- 
nized that the time characteristics of the Wright meter were 
unsatisfactory. It acquires most of its deflection in a compara- 
tively short time after the application of the load and then creeps 
to its final position with extreme slowness. А brief analysis 
shows the reason for this action. Referring to Fig. 8, let R bea 
strip of resistance metal connected between two terminals Tı 
and То, current being brought in through the leads L, and Ls. 
When current is passed, the resistance strip will begin to heat. 
The time required to heat this strip alone will depend upon the 
ratio of the heat-storing to the heat-dissipating ability of the 
strip. Considering the strip alone, therefore, the time of response 
would follow a simple logarithmic curve. However, as soon as 
the strip begins to rise in temperature above the terminals Т, 
and То, heat will be conducted from the strip into these terminals. 
The ratio of the heat-storage to the heat-dissipating ability in 
| the terminals is entirely different from the 
strip, making the time of response for these 
terminals, in general, much longer than 
for the strip. As the terminals begin to 

Fic. 8 rise in temperature, heat is in turn con- 
ducted away from them by the leads L, and 

L+, and these have still another ratio of heat-storage to heat- 
dissipation ability, and as a consequence, still another time of 
response. The final time of response of the average temperature 
rise along the strip R above the surrounding atmosphere is a 
combination of all these times. At first, the time of response 
is dictated almost entirely by the characteristics of the strip R. 
After this attains a large part of its final temperature rise, heat 
is conducted into the terminals and from that point on, the time 
of response is dictated almost entirely by the characteristics of 
these terminals. This time is in general much slower than the 
strip. A Wright demand indicator has practically the same time 
characteristics as the structure shown in Fig. 8, and it is thus the 
presence of the terminals and the incoming leads that causes the 
initial rapid response and the later creeping in these devices. 
The addition of the “ dummy winding ” as indicated in Fig. 7 
entirely obviates this difficulty since the relative temperature 
of the two bulbs is independent of the actual temperature of the 
terminals. Thus, the addition of the “dummy, winding ”’ 
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not only makes this form of ammeter accurate and reliable, but 
_ it also removes the unsatisfactory time characteristic that has 
always been so objectionable in the Wright meter. 

However, the Wright form of meter is so objectionable on other 
accounts that it probably could not compete successfully with 
a form similar to that shown in Fig. 4. It is of glass, it requires 
a considerable amount of free space in front to provide for reset- 
ting, and it occupies much more space than the form shown in 
Fig. 4. 

In regard to the question of power factor and its effect on rates 
for electric energy, there is practically no authority that does 
not agree that power factor should be taken into account in some 
manner. The user who takes his energy at alow power factor 
uses more generator capacity, more transformer capacity and 
more transmission and distribution capacity, than the user who 
has a high power factor. Although 
this has always been acknowledged, 
it has rarely been recognized in the 
rate for service, for the simple 
reason that there has been no 
simple and effective means for de- 
termining the power factor of the 
customer’s demand. Fortunately 
the meter I have described lends 
itself beautifully to a system of 
rates that includes power factor 
as one of the variables to be determined and recognized in the 
rate. А description of my method of accomplishing this may be 
of interest. 

Any wattmeter is also a reactive component meter when 
properly connected ;in fact, the wattmeter measures the projection 
of the current of a circuit upon that particular phase angle that 
is across the voltage coil. Refer to Fig. 9, and let OA represent 
іп magnitude and direction the value of the volt-amperes we 
wish to determine completely. Let AOC be the angle of lag in 
the volt-amperes taken. A wattmeter will measure the pro- 
jection OC, while a reactive component meter will determine 
the projection OB. It is evident therefore that if we use both a 
wattmeter and a reactive component meter and combine their 
indications in a proper manner, the quantity OA can be deter- 
mined both in magnitude and in direction. A further analysis 
will show that it is not essential that the projections determined 


Fic. 9 
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be on the xx axis and the yy axis. Suppose we have a voltage 
direction zz. A wattmeter with the voltage across 22 will deter- 
mine the projection OD. It is obvious that we can combine any 
two of the three quantities, OB, OC and OD to determine the 
magnitude and direction of the quantity OA, provided we know 
the angle between the directions along which the two projections 
used are measured. It is simply a matter of determining the 
position of a point when its distance from two lines disposed at a 
known angle to each other is given; a matter of very elementary 
analytical geometry. 

Fig. 10 shows one method in which this principle may be used 


в 


to determine the watts, volt-amperes and power factor of ап 
electric circuit. A and B are wattmeters in the circuit (one in 
each phase) and A’ and B’ are reactive component meters. It 
is evident from the structure shown that the movement of the 
small vertical rod cc in a horizontal direction will be in proportion 
to the watts of the circuit. Also, the movement of the horizontal 
rod c’ c' in a vertical direction will be in proportion to the reactive 
component. The intersection of the two rods сс and c’c’ will 
therefore be an index of watts, reactive component, volt-amperes 
and power factor. The watts will be measured on the horizontal 
scale, the reactive component on the vertical scale, the volt- 
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amperes on the circular scale and the power factor on the diagonal 
lines. 

Thus, а singleinstrument willgive practically ай of the informa- 
tion that one wishes to know about an alternating circuit 
except voltage. It would seem that an instrument built on lines 
indicated in Fig. 10 would have a very considerable field of use- 
fulness. 

In the ordinary case, one quarter or less of the scale shown in 
Fig. 10 would be sufficient. The entire scale of Fig. 10 is needed 
only when the load swings from input to output and when the 
phase under either condition may be either lagging or leading. 


Fic. 11 


Ordinarily the load flows always in one direction—either input 
or output as the case may be; ordinarily, also, phase always lags 
or always leads, as the case may be. Each of these conditions 
cuts off one-half the complete scale in Fig. 10, and both conditions 
cut off three quarters of it. 

In some cases it may be an inconvenience to use the two-dimen- 
sion scale shown in Fig. 10. The quantities that are most needed 
for rate-making purposes are the watts and volt-amperes of 
maximum demand. А convenient method of avoiding the dis- 
advantages of the two-dimension scale, and at the same time 
securing the value of the maximum demand of both these 
quantities, is shown in Fig. 11. Here АА and BB are respec- 


tx 
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tively a wattmeter and a reactive component meter of the type 
shown in Fig. 4.. The moving parts are provided with exten- 
sions c and c’ which are disposed at a right angle to each other. 
The pointers D and D’ are actuated by cords which pass around 
pulleys E and E’. In the case of the wattmeter, the cord is 
attached to a fixed point, and from this point passes through a 
small hole in arm c immediately adjacent to the fixed point of 
attachment, when the arm is in its zero position, thence around 
small pulley F and is wound round and attached to pulley E. 
It is evident that the cord will always be pulled out and the pulley 
E rotated by an amount proportional to the watts. To actuate 
the pointer D’ of the volt-ampere meter, the cord is attached to 
the arm c and thence passes through a small hole in arm с’ 
located immediately adjacent to the point of attachment to c 
(these points being selected at zero volt-amperes) and thence 
around the small pulley F’ and is wound around and attached to 
pulley Е’ (axis coincides with pulley Е). Owing to theright angle 
relationship between arms c and с’, it is evident that this cord 
will be pulled out and pulley E'rotated by an amount proportional 
to Vw? + wi? where wis the watts and ші the reactive component 
of the circuit. This quantity is volt-amperes. Two loose 
pointers may be provided to show the maximum of each quantity 
that has occurred since last set. 

At some relative values of watts to reactive component, there 
will be some error in the determination of volt-amperes on ac- 
count of the departure from a right angle relation between 
armscandc’. If desirable, other mechanical structures may of 
course be devised to avoid this source of error. 


SUMMARY 


1. A logical and just rate for electric service cannot be based 
on kilowatt-hours alone. 

2. Load factor must be recognized in some manner in order 
to arrive at a logical rate. 

3. In order to recognize load factor it is necessary to measure 
both kilowatt-hours and maximum demand. 

4. Measurement of the demand is preferable to inferring this 
quantity by any indirect means. 

5. Measurement of demand by heating and heat storage 
devices leads to a logical result, since the limiting capacity of 
the apparatus for supplying the service is fixed by a law of like 
kind. 
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6. Power factor should preferably be recognized when 
measuring demand, since the heating capacity is limited by kilo- 
volt-amperes, not kilowatts. 

7. Devices, depending on heating and heat-storage, which 
are simple, cheap and accurate can be supplied for the purpose 
of measuring maximum demand either in kilowatts or kilo- 
volt-amperes, or both. 

8. The time period for these devices may readily be varied 
to cover the entire range recognized by modern practise. 


APPENDIX 1 


If we apply heat to a mass of matter, what is the law that 

connects temperature rise with time? 

Let E = emissivity in gram-calories per sec. per sq. cm. of 
boundary surface per degree cent. of tempera- 
ture rise above environment. 

^ S = area of the boundary surface in sq. cm. 

^ T; = the final temperature rise attained above environ- 
ment (which remains at constant temperature). 

“ M =the amount of heat (in gram-calories) stored in 
our mass of matter for each degree of temperature 
rise. 

* 0 = instantaneous temperature above environment. 

When heat is applied to our mass of matter we will assume 

that the thermal drops within the mass are negligible compared 
to the thermal drop from the boundary surface of the mass to 
the environment. The error resulting from this assumption in 
actual practise is so small as to be inappreciable. The rate 
at which heat is applied in order to attain a final temperature 
of Т, degrees is evidently S E T, gram-calories per second. Іп 
a differential time 4 the amount of heat that enters the mass 
is evidently 5 E T, dt gram-calories. Part of this heat goes 
to elevate the temperature of the mass and the remainder escapes 
from the boundary surface into the environment at a rate propor- 
tional to the temperature rise above environment at that instant. 
If 0 is the temperature rise at any instant, then the rate at which 
heat escapes from the boundary surface is evidently 5 E 7, 


= or S E 0, and the amount of heat that escapes in differential 
1 


time dt is SE 0 dt. The amount of heat that goes to elevate 
the temperature of the mass in the same differential time is 
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evidently M d 0, where d 0 is the differential increase in tem- 
perature that occurs in time 44. 
Obviously, 
SET dt = SE dt + M 40 


The solution of this differential equation is: 
_ SE, 
0 = Т, (1-< М ) 


The time of response evidently depends wholly upon the 
value of the coefficient of t in the exponent of e. Further, this 
value obviously does not depend upon the final temperature, 
but simply upon the size, shape, material and environment of the 
mass of matter—quantities that are constants with a given mass 
in а given environment. 


APPENDIX 2 


Let I, be the current that flows through the resistances that 
is proportional to the voltage, and 1; the current therein that 
is proportional to the current of the circuit measured. If the 
currents J, and J; are direct current or if they are alternating 
current of the same wave shape and in phase, it is obvious that the 
resultant current when 1, and Г; are superimposed is J, + 1; 
when Г, and I; are of the same sign and J, — J; when of opposite 
sign. The heating effects are of course proportional to the 
squares of these values, and the difference in the heating of 
these two derived currents 15 (L + Г)? —– (.—J/,?= ALI, 
and therefore proportional to watts. 

When Г. and J; are alternating currents of different wave 
shapes and out of phase with each other, the result is not so 
obvious. Suppose we have any e.m.f. wave that has an effective 
value of I.. It 15 well known that this wave may be assumed 
to be composed of a fundamental frequency sine wave having 
an effective value of L, upon which are superimposed harmonics 
of higher frequency having effective values of I.2 for the second 
harmonic, I.3 for the third, I, for the fourth, etc., etc. It 
is well known that 


І? = Іа + Lee? + L + .... 
Similarly in any current wave, 
Га = [y+ Li? + I+ 
Let us now superimpose 7; upon J, the fundamental frequency 
Ia being the same as Ià but having a phase difference of 6). 
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Let us further assume a phase difference of 0, between I. and 
I Í, of Өз between /„з and Г;зеїс., etc. Itis well known that super- 
imposing [и upon Z., there being a phase difference of 0, will 
produce a resultant sine wave having an effective value of 


VIa + Га? + 21. [1 cos0,. Ifnow I; be reversed with respect 


to La the resultant current is VIa? + Ia? — 21, Га cos 01. 
The heating effect of these resultant currents is proportional to 
the squares and the differences in heating effect of these two 
resultants is obviously 41,4 Ii cos 91. The reversal of J; with 
respect to 1, wil obviously reverse each harmonic and the 
difference in heating effect of each resultant harmonic is evi- 
dently of the form 4 Ien Lin cos 0,. Where currents of differing 
frequency are superimposed, the resulting heating effect is equal 
to the sum.of all the heating effects of the various frequencies 
taken separately. 

Therefore, in heating effects, 


(I, + 1)? — (I, — Hy = 4 [Та Ia Cos Ө, I, 15 Cos Өз + 
Гез Ii} Cos 6; + ае ла | 


As is well known, the quantity within the brackets is the 
general expression for the energy of an alternating circuit having 
any voltage wave with an effective value of 1, and any current 
wave with an effective value of J; and any phase difference. In 
other words, superimposing J; upon J, first with one relative 
direction and then with J; reversed with respect to J, and sub- 
tracting the squares of the resultant currents thus obtained, 
gives exactly four times as large a result as multiplying the 
instantaneous values of [‹ and J; and integrating the product. 


APPENDIX 3 

Suppose we have two similar bodies A and B to which we 
apply heat respectively at the rates of Hı and H, gram-calories 
persecond. Suppose further that these two bodies are connected 
by a thermal shunt c, that will carry heat be- 

e — (` tween A and B at the rate of Q gram-calories 
per second for each degree cent. of temper- 

ature difference. Assume that the surface and thermal storage 
of shunt C are negligible. What is the law that governs the rela- 
tion between rates of heat application, resulting temperature 
differences and the time of -response of temperature difference 


after beginning the application of heat or a change in its.rate of 
application? 
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Let H, = the rate in gram-calories per second at which heat is 
applied to A. 


Н» = the rate in gram-calories per second at which heat is 
applied to B. 


Q = thermal conductivity of shunt C in gram-calories per 
second. 


9, = instantaneous temperature of A above environment. 

0, = instantaneous temperature of B above environment. 

E = heat emissivity of each body in gram-calories per 
second per degree cent. per sq. cm. of surface. 

S = surface in sq. cm. of A or В (similar). 

M = amount of heat in gram-calories stored in A (or B) 
per degree cent. of temperature rise. 

It is then evident that 
Н, dt = amount of heat that is put into A in differential 


time dt. 

Н, dt = amount of heat that is put into B in differential 
time dl. 

S E 0, 4 = amount of heat that escapes from surface of A 


in differential time dt. 

S E 0, dt = amount of heat that escapes from surface of В 
in differential time dt. 

M d 0, = amount of heat that is stored in A in differential 


time dt. 
M d 0, = amount of heat that is stored in B in differential 
time dt. 
О (0, —0:) dt = amount of heat that flows through shunt from A 
to B time dt. 


It is evident that there are only three ways to account for 
the heat that enters A, namely, 


(1) It may escape from the surface by convection. 
(2) It may escape by conduction through thermal shunt Q. 
(3) It may be used to raise the temperature of A. 


Exactly the same statement is true of B, except that the sign 
of the heat transferred through the thermal shunt C is opposite. 
It is evident therefore, that, 


H, dt — (0, - 0) dt = SE 0, 4+ Md 6, 
Hdi + Q (6, — 02) dt = 5Е д. dt + Ма Ө, 
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Subtracting, 
(H, — H3) dt — 2Q(0; — 02) dt = Md (0, — 02) + SE (0, — 02) dt 
Or, 

(H, — H3) dt — (S E + 20) (0, - 0.) dt = Ма (0, - Ө.) 


This differential equation is of exactly the same form as that 
derived in Appendix 1 and similarly its solution 1s 


A, — H. . (1 нии") 


0 — 6: = SET Q M 


It will be noted that when H, = 0,0, = 0 апа Q = 0 this 
equation reduces to exactly the same thing as found 1n Appendix 
1, as of course it should be. 

This analysis also makes it evident that the differential 
temperature between two bodies having heat applied to them at 
different rates follows the same kind of a transient time law as a 
single body maintained in a uniform environment. Also, it 
shows that the law is not disturbed in form by the introduction 
of thermal shunting between the two bodies. The differential 
temperature (9, — 0.) becomes finally, when і becomes very 
large, proportional to the difference in rates of heat imparting 
(H,— Н,); the differential temperature approaches this final 
value along a logarithmic curve, and the time in seconds to 
attain 63.2 per cent of final value is 


M. 
ЗЕ + 20 


If Q is zero and the body is а sphere, this reduces to exactly 
what we had before. If О be made large compared to .S E, 
this will obviously affect both the final value that 0, — 0; 
attains—making it smaller—and also affects the time to attain 
this final value—making it shorter; this is evident since the 
quantity S Е + 20 appears both in the coefficient of the quantity 
(1- e-^') and also in the exponent of e, in a coefficient A of t. 

As we have seen from Appendix 2, the value of the quantity 
H — Н, 15 always proportional to the watts of the circuit, pro- 
vided we have an arrangement similar to that shown in Fig. 2. 
If therefore, we measure the differential temperature 0, — 0; 
it will constitute a true wattmeter measuring the '' logarithmic 
average " of past energy flow. One of the essentials in making 


t = 
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the quantity H, — H, always proportional to watts is to keep 
the two resistances (a and 6, Fig. 2) always at the same value. 
If those two resistances are different in value, the line current 
(Fig. 2) no longer divides equally between them and consequently 
the J; that superimposes оп the J, ш one resistance is not of the 
same value as the J; that superimposes on J, in the other resis- 
tance. The two resistances are normally at different temperatures 
and it is consequently desirable to use materials for resistances 
a and b that have no temperature coefficient or to use other 
means of maintaining proper relative values of J, and J; in these 
resistances and then compensating for the variation in resistance 
with temperature. It is not difficult to secure resistance ma- 
terials that have a negligible temperature coefficient; but even 
if we used materials with a temperature coefficient, compensation 
would be possible. The final value of 0, — 0, depends on the 
H, — H, 
SE +20 
of this fraction vary, no error will occur provided the same соп- 
dition makes the denominator vary in the same proportion. 


ratio and if a given condition makes the numerator 


Е and exactly 
the same statement 1s true of this ratio. Further, the quantity 
actually measured by the device shown in Fig. 3 is not 0, — 0; 
but a differential expansion depending on differential temperature 
and the resulting expansion gives a further opportunity for 
compensation. 

That the value 0, — 0; is still independent of all surrounding 
temperatures is possibly not entirely apparent at first sight, and 
may therefore justify the submission of 
proof. Suppose we have two similar 
bodies А and B and that they have 
heat imparted to them at such a rate 
that they attain a temperature of 
0, and 0, respectively. Suppose that each body loses heat by 
convection at the rate of a gram-calories per second per 
degree cent. of temperature above surrounding air, assumed 
to be at 0, degrees cent. Suppose further that each body 
is connected by similar thermal shunts to another body T' 
(meter terminal, for instance) kept at temperature 0; and that 
heat will pass through these thermal shunts at the rate of b 
gram-calories per second for each degree cent. of difference 


The time of response depends on the ratio 
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between 7, and A or B. The rate at which we must supply 
heat to A is evidently | 

Нұ =a (09,— 0) + b (0; — Өз), and similarly, the rate at 
which we must supply heat to B is 


Нь =a (0 — 0.) + b (0, — Өз) 


The difference in these two rates of heat application reduces 
to 
H, — Нь = (a + b) (0, — 9.) 


That is, the relation between the difference in rates of heat 
application and the resulting difference in relative temperature 
is dependent simply upon the sum of the rates per degree by 
which each body may lose heat by convection and conduction 
respectively, and is independent of the surrounding air tempera- 
ture and of the temperature 0з at which the terminal Т may be 
maintained. In fact, the temperature 0; of terminal Т might 
easily be so low that it would reduce the temperature of both 
A and B below the surrounding air 94. In this event heat would 
enter A and B by convection from the surrounding air and both 
this heat as well as that generated within the bodies A and B 
(H, and H,) would then escape to Т through the thermal shunts. 
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Discussion ON “ ВАТЕЅ AND RATE MAKING " (LINCOLN), NEW 
Үовк, OcTCBER 8, 1915. 


William McClellan: I am interested in the theory of the 
maximum demand meter, and I hope Mr. Lincoln will pursue it, 
so that we can get a good type of maximum demand meter. It 
is needed, but the inference that it is universally needed is not in 
my opinion true. It is ту firm belief that rates and rate-making 
are about ninety-five per cent commercial and about five per 
cent engineering. We must haveacertain amount of general in- 
formation along engineering lines to understand what a true rate 
should be, but our commercial men, who familiarize themselves 
with fundamental facts, are the men best qualified to make rates. 

The amountof engineering knowledge that they must have 
is very small indeed. It is true that anybody who starts out 
to make a rate soon learns that no matter how he expresses 
his rate, whether as a so-called flat rate, or the so-called 
Hopkinson rate, two charge or three charge; it all comes down 
in the end to the fact that vou have three distinct charges to con- 
sider. First, because the man is on your line as a customer; second, 
a charge because he really forces you to keep a certain amount of 
equipment on hand to supply him with a varying demand; and 
third, because, if he chooses to take more and more energy, you 
have got to make and supply it. 

Now, you will find if you analyze the conditions of supply, as 
some of us have done for many companies, that there is a 
comparativelv small number of customers in whose cases it is 
important that maximum demand be accurately measured. 
I was going over the affairs of a company not long ago and found, 
for example, that ninety-five or ninety-six per cent of the cus- 
tomers took seventeen per cent of the energy that was given out. 
When you bring in diversity factors you find under analysis that 
there is а large number of customers to whom the customer 
charge is Бу all means the most important If you could 
be sure of getting the customer charge out of them you could 
almost afford to give them their energy for nothing, it is such a 
small part of the increased cost of keeping that customer on your 
line. 

Therefore, if you are going to give a maximum demand meter 
to every possible customer, as some people believe ought 
to be done, you are going to increase this customer charge 
which is so hard to get. The cost of the introduction of a 
new meter includes testing for accuracy. Our public service 
commissions are requiring that all meters be kept within a 
certain accuracy. 

That a good maximum demand meter is badly needed, one that 
is cheap, and needs very little maintenance, is unquestioned. 
There is a lot of work for such a meter to do. 

Now, the second feature is, that, after all, as a commercial 
matter, they are useless in many respects. Ithink you would be 
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surprised to know the number of people who complain because the 
bill this month is larger than the one last month. Now then, 
you are going to have them compare demands every month and 
ask you to come around and explain the maximum demand fea- 
ture. You can take this maximum demand theory and separate 
your operating expenses and your investment, and work in your 
diversity factors, and so on, and finally arrive at just what you 
ought to charge a customer onthe basisof the figured profit. 
Then the first thing you meet is your municipal schedule for 
lights, where often you cannot, for a variety of reasons, get 
what you ought to charge. That disturbs a lot of things, 
because if you are going to get the total profit you ought to 
have, it is obvious that you have got to get it out of some 
other class of business. Moreover, the residents have to be 
considered as voters. That is the plain English of it. Рег- 
haps you ought to get a 10-cent or a 12-cent maximum charge, 
but you cannot, and consequently your maximum demand 
feature is gone entirely. 

The inference that perhaps in rate-making we do need a maxi- 
mum demand meter for all customers in order to get a logical 
rate, I will grant as a technical matter and as a logical matter; 
but I say as a practical matter it is very questionable if we need 
anything of the sort, except for those customers wherein maxi- 
mum demand is really a very serious factor, and for whom we 
can afford to install a meter and keep it in order. 

If your max mum demand meter is out acertain percentage 
and you are actually charging from $2 to $10 per kw. demand, 
depending entirely upon what kind of demand it is, you can 
imagine what a little mistake will make on a monthly bill, if you 
are dealing with a maximum of a certain type. All of those 
difficulties come in, so I am contending tonight that this matter 
of rate making is hardly an engineering matter. It 15 very much 
of a commercial matter, and I should be very sorry to see us go 
away with the idea that the ultimate end of all rate making is a 
maximum demand meter installed on the premises of every cus- 
tomer. 

Edward J. Cheney: For ordinary residence business, and for 
much of the commercial lighting and power business as well, 
we have not yet come to the point where we can make up a rate 
schedule sufficiently complete to take in all of the factors 
which theoretically enter into the cost of service. 

We necessarily have to neglect those which are less important. 
For the great bulk of business, in numbers of consumers, not in 
total sales, the demand cost is considerably smaller than the 
consumer cost; but even if we assume that we do want to make a 
rate schedule that follows the theoretical cost curve, how much 
would we be helped by having a demand meter in ordinary 
residence installations? Will the demand that we measure be 
the demand that affects our production costs? Certainly 
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not, Ш the peak on the station occurs during the light- 
ing hours and, as we hope will soon be the case, consumers 
put in apparatus which at other times of the day for heating, 
cooking and power purposes will take more current than the 
lighting load. 

The maximum demand instrument would record that large 
block taken during the daytime, which we are glad to furnish 
the consumer without penalizing him It would not catch the 
demand put upon the peak at the time when it is really serious. 
This point becomes more important as the efficiency of light- 
ing goes up, so that, for hghting, the power required becomes 
less, while the use of electricity for other purposes increases. 

Then there is another thing. I do not see how we could 
expect to read such a meter oftener than once a month, and it 
would necessarily record the highest demand made during the 
month. Almost every consumer will at some one time during 
the month make a large use of his installation; there may be 
a party at his house, but on that night the neighbors will be 
at his house and will use no current at their own houses. The 
station will not suffer by reason of that peak, and why should 
the man be penalized in his whole month’s bill because on the 
one night he used all of his lights for a little while, whereas the 
average for the month was not excessive? 

We have a good deal of trouble in justifying rates; I perhaps 
should not say in justifying them, but in making them seem 
reasonable to the consumers, and I am quite sure it would 
_not seem reasonable to a consumer to have his whole monthly 

b ll fixed by what he happened to do for one even ng. 

Philander Betts: The most complete study of rates that I 
have made was about two years ago in connection with the rates 
of a water company. To show the difficulty in trying to put 
in effect a logically and theoretically correct schedule, I would 
explain that the whole matter came up because of a complaint 
against minimum charges. The customers objected to pay- 
ment of a minimum charge, for which they received some- 
thing, and they certainly would not agree to pay a demand 
charge, for which they considered they received nothing. We 
recognized the correctness of the theory, of course, but the 
difficulty came in its application. 

Mr. McClellan has emphasized the idea that rate making, 
or at least the application of rates, is largely commercial. I 
take exception to that, to this extent: The application of the 
rates may be a commercial proposition, but I think the people 
who formulate the rates ought to be primarily engineers and 
understand costs. 

Some of the worst complaints that we have had to deal with 
in New Jersey have arisen because the rate schedules and their 
applications had been made up entirely by people who did not 
understand the costs, excepting from the commercial man’s 
standpoint. 
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I do agree with Mr. McClellan in this statement, that the 
greater proportion of customers use so little energy in total 
kw-hr. that the customer cost, that is, that part of the ‘cost 
which is proportioned to the number of customers, is a very 
large proportion of the total cost of service. This being the 
case, we ought to be very careful how we increase that element 
of cost. 

The addition of another meter, or the use of a meter which 
costs more than the present meters, of course increases the cus- 
tomer cost. Anything that involves an increase in the cost of 
meter reading, recording, billing, and so on, increases the cost. 
Indirectly there is another increase. One of the things which 
takes considerable time in the commercial office, along about the 
10th of the month in almost every electric light office, is ex- 
plaining to numerous customers just what a bill means. If 
that bill is made out for a certain number of kilowatt-hours at 
a certain straight rate, say ten cents a kilowatt-hour, there is 
very little to be explained, except to explain to the customer 
how it came that he used that number of kilowatt-hours. On 
the other hand, a rate that starts off by charging for the first 
certain number of kilowatt-hours, ten cents, and then eight 
cents for a certain number and so on--that kind of schedule 
certainly takes more of the time of the clerks in the commercial 
office, than the simpler form. 

When it comes down to the application to a great number of 
customers of a complicated schedule of rates, although theo- 
retically correct, it is very difficulty to explain to the great 
majority just what it all means. 

I have been impressed with the necessity for one more thing 
in connection with getting the maximum demand, and that 
is to ascertain the time of its occurrence. 

To go back to the question of the proportion of the customers 
concerning whose maximum demand we ought to have knowl- 
edge, and in connection with whose bills we ought to apply a 
theoretically correct schedule, I would venture the opinion that 
it ought to be applied to all customers where the average 
monthly bill is say greater than five times the minimum charge. 
Now, I think that if that idea were taken as a basis for further 
investigation that it would be found it would pay to apply a 
better schedule of rates than we have, to those customers whose 
ordinary monthly bills under present conditions are more than 
five times the minimum charge. 

What we need to know in connection with those customers 
to whom we ought to apply a schedule of rates which takes 
account of the maximum demand, is when the maximum de- 
mand occurs with reference to the peak load on the plant. It 
is easily seen that,if the maximum demand of any customer 
occurs during the day time, even with a load curve exactly 
similar to that of another customer where the maximum de- 
mand occurs coincident with the lighting peak, we do not 
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need to apply the same demand charge. A customer who will 
use his service at times other than peak times, with many 
companies, gets a special consideration. A number of com- 
panies that I am familiar with have schedules under which the 
customers agree to"disconnect their service absolutely during 
certain hours in the day, and certain months in the year. 

If we could have the time of the maximum demand properly 
shown, it would be a very simple matter then to apply to the 
demand charge a certain percentage representing the relation 
between the time of that maximum demand and the time of 
peak load on the plant. This would result in greater justice, 
and also in building up the business in a better way. We all 
know that these theories can easily be applied to large customers. 

I was speaking tonight with a representative of a company 
which supplies hardly any customers whose demands are under 
50 h.p., and in connection with that company probably every 
one of the customers pays enough to warrant the installation 
of a graphic meter. It is the customers whose bills range from 
$10 upward that we ought to cultivate in such a way as to in- 
duce them to use a larger number of kilowatt-hours at a time 
when the cost to the company is smaller. 

John W. Lieb: The general statement in the paper that it 
is important to know the load factor in order to formulate a 
proper rate for rendering an electric service, may be conceded. 
That it is necessary for the rate so formulated to contain the 
load factor as a stated element in the actual expression of the 
rate in order that it may be deemed logical, is to say the least, 
open to question. 

For instance, the fact that the charging of a storage battery 
requires under normal conditions some six or eight hours’ use 
of the capacity with a resulting fairly definite load factor would 
seem to lay a proper basis, outside of or in addition to other 
service conditions, for the establishment of aclassrate for that 
particular service; it does not follow, however, that the rate 
so established shall necessarily be expressed or stated in terms 
of that load factor; the mere statement that the rate 1s for the 
charging of storage batteries affords a reasonable and proper 
classification based on the essential character of that class of 
service, and the load factor may, therefore, be properly assumed 
as implied in the class rate without specific expression. 

This is the case with many of the class rates of electric com- 
panies, where, in the calculations on which the class rates may 
be based, a certain average load factor is assumed as applicable 
to the class, but once the classification has been established, 
the load factor thereupon disappears as a numerical value or 
active factor. In such cases it may be useful and desirable, 
‚ or even important, to know the maximum demand (from which 
the load factor may be calculated) but it 1$ not necessary that 
the demand be known and used as a factor for each individual 
consumer in order that the rate to him may be logical or proper. 
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It may be true that the individual case may depart some- 
what from the average assumed for the class as a whole, but such 
a variation should no more invalidate the general basis of the 
rate than the case where withidentical annual load factors one 
consumer uses all of his current in tw6 or three months, 
wh'le another spreads his demand uniformly over the whole 
year. 

While we know that in the operation of our street car systems 
the length of the ride has at least as great an effect on the cost 
of transporting passengers as the load factor may have on the 
cost of serving an electric lighting customer, yet we prefer in 
the former case to base our rate of fare fundamentally on the 
cost of the average length of ride of all passengers and not in- 
dividually on the length of haul of each passenger. On this 
basis we shall soon be enjoying in this city a ride all the way from 
Coney Island to Mt. Vernon, a distance of about twenty-five 
miles, for the single universal fare of a nickel. The force of 
this may perhaps be better appreciated when we point out that 
it is generally understood that in this city any passenger who 
travels over 4 to 41 miles is carried at a loss. So in our rate 
making, even though the basis may not betheoretically perfect, 
it makes for simplicity to base our classifications on average 
group conditions of load factor, diversity factor, etc., and not 
on the characteristics of each individual customer, thereby 
avoiding serious complications in the formulation of the rate 
and in the method of the practical application to the individual 
case. 

The author suggests that the change in the character of the 
residential load, brought about by the use of heating and cook- 
ing appliances, may involve a modification in the rate scale for 
residences. This may be perfectly true, but it by no means 
follows that the solution lies in the addition to the service 
equipment of a maximum demand meter. In fact, I believe 
quite the opposite is the case. А much more obvious solution 
is found in the establishment, where desirable, of a low second- 
ary or tertiary rate, such as is used by the ''point 5"' group in 
England, where all current in excess of a certain quantity is 
sold at a ha'penny per unit, to make it attractive for heating 
and cooking purposes. 

The use of the maximum demand alone as a factor in the rate 
does not by any means make it theoretically perfect, for the 
time at which the demand occurs may be of even more im- 
portance than the amount of the demand, as far as the cost 
of rendering the service is concerned. 

I beg to disagree with the author in the statements to the 
effect: “ Іп order to render to a customer a logical bill for 
electrical service, there is required more information than is 
given by a watt-hour meter, ” and again, “ There is no better 
evidence of this than the fact that rates based on the kilowatt- 
hour alone are becoming more and more scarce." In my 
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opinion, the author has not, in any facts he has given us, laid 
the basis for either of these conclusions. 

For us to agree with the author’s contentions that residential 
rates which consider as an element in computing the rates the 
number of rooms illuminated, or their character, or their area, 
or the cubic contents of the space illuminated, or the number 
of outlets, results as the author says, “in a more just rate than 
the use of kilowatt-hours alone," requires something more 
than the bare statement of the author’s opinion to that effect. 

Much may be said of the theoretical imperfection of the kw- 
hr. rate, treated rather cavalierly by the author, but it has one 
appealing, outstanding advantage of the utmost value in the 
actual conduct of the electric lighting business, and that is its 
understandable simplicity. 

Now, we must admit that the maximum demand meter 1$ 
a very useful instrument indeed, and capable, with advantage, 
of a wide use,—a much broader application, no doubt, than 
it has heretofore received,—but the proper field of its applica- 
tion can hardly be the class of residential consumers to which 
the author has devoted so much of his attention. 

Many of these are served now at a loss under any practicable 
rate, and very many of them—1n fact, the vast majority of them— 
are served at relatively low maximum rates, for which there is 
such an insistent demand from the public, but which entail a 
direct loss to the supplying company. 

А few years ago a tabulation was made, by one of the largest 
companies, having at the time approximately 100,000 customers 
of all classes on its books, of the revenue derived from various 
groups of customers. It was found that 10,000 customers 
received bills averaging less than 65 cents a month;}28,000 
customers received bills averaging less than $1.50 a month 
and 40,000 customers, or 40 per cent of all the customers served by 
the company, received bills averaging less than $2.50 a month. 

To add another service instrument, in addition to the stand- 
ard watt-hour meter, with its added incidental fixed charges 
and further maintenance, repairs, indexing, etc., does not appear 
to me to be a forward step in the direction of solving this problem. 
When we add the additional complications resulting from its 
use as a factor in the rate, in making out the bill and then in 
the customer's understanding of it all, it would appear that some 
simpler solution must be found—admitting the insufficiency of 
our present residential rate systems—than the application of 
the device for which the author has furnished us an interesting 
theoretical study. 

What we need in our rate making is greater simplic ty, not 
additional complication; lessened, not increased, cost of con- 
necting each new customer; and a reduced, not an augmented, 
so-called ‘‘customer cost’’, in order that it may be practicable to 
lower our maximum rates gradually without increasing our losses 
{тот the residential class of business, so that we may extend the 
advantages of this beneficent agent of civilization. 
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Н. С. Stott: I believe the fundamental basis of all rates is the 
cost of making the article. It does not matter what we add on 
to it later, the fundamental basis must be the cost. 

The cost of making power is perhaps one of the most complex 
subjects of which we can take hold. Just take for instance dur- 
ing the hours of the day, early in the morning there is probably 
only about six or eight per cent of the plant doing useful work. 
If we applied the real cost of furnishing power to an all-night 
customer, we would probably have a charge of a dollar a kw-hr., 
if we spread it over fixed charges. However, that is entirely 
impractical, so that we must start off with averaging the cost at 
least for twenty-four hours; then averaging the cost over a longer 
period, as we cannot render bills each day; then averaging for 
each customer; then adapting the average to all customers of the 
same type, so that the monthly bill in itself becomes the bill of a 
large number, and furnishes the average cost as at present given. 

I do not think that Mr. Lincoln really meant in his paper to 
apply the maximum demand indicator to small customers, such 
as those who receive power for lighting houses; but it seems 
to me that we can classify it just about the same as Mr. Lieb 
did the subway. You go a certain distance at a flat rate 
of a nickel; but I have yet to hear of the trolley company 
that is ready to take me to Buffalo, or San Francisco, or any 
other place. There vou get into the wholesale business. I 
think we will find those two classes dist.nct, the retail and the 
wholesale. We are pretty thoroughly familiar with the retail. 
The wholesale customer must be treated independently of the 
retail customer. There, I think, is a very distinct field for the 
meter described by Mr. Lincoln. 

The cost of power, as you know, is a very complex subject. 
It is made up of what we might call, first, operating charges, 
which follow approximately a flat line, or a very level curve. 
For short periods of time, such as one hour, the fixed charges 
are perhaps three or four times greater than the operating charges. 
As the time goes on and as the load factor becomes greater, 
or nearer one hundred per cent, the fixed charges become rela- 
tively negligible, whereas the operating expenses are really the 
important sum. 

Itisquiteobviousthat we must, at least for wholesale customers, 
have some means of determining maximum charge. I therefore 
feel that there is a very distinct field, а legitimate one, based 
upon the real cost of power, for such a system for wholesale 
customers. 

C. I. Hall: I believe that discussion of the various functions 
of the instrument will be illuminative. Mr. Lincoln's very clear 
and concise discussion of the proposed device has led me to the 
belief that he has possibly overlooked the basic principle of a 
demand indicator, which is now safely established as a commer- 
cial product. 

He makes the statement: “ Other indicators of the same general 
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type of Wright’s have been recently announced, but not enough 
experience has vet been obtained with them to determine their 
general sufficiency.” 

The Type H demand indicator is a differential thermometer 
constructed primarily as a lagged indicating ammeter, but cap- 
able of wide modification in its application and use. There is 
no new element in the idea of a differential thermometric principle 
used аз a measuring device, but the point of novelty in the Type 
H demand indicator lies entirely inits time deflection curve and 
the method of obtaining such а curve. As pointed out so clearly 
in the paper under discussion, the characteristics of the Wright 
demand indicator are not of the highest order obtainable; that 
is, therate of deflection in the first few minutesof load 1s extremely 
rapid, while that during the remainder of the time interval 
is slow. The problem before the designer was, therefore, to 
construct a device which would approach as nearly as possible 
the straight line characteristic which Mr. Lincoln has pointed out 
as being ideal. 


Fic. 1—CoMPaARISON OF CURVE OF TYPE H AND LOGARITHMIC AVER- 
AGE CURVE 


The first experimental device constructed depended entirely 
upon the principle of thermal storage; that is, the measuring 
element was heated not directly by the heating element, but 
indirectly through a thermal storage volume practically propor- 
tional to the time interval desired. It was found that this cor- 
rected the curve to a large extent, but that it still was rather far 
from the ideal desired. The curve obtained was what Mr. Lin- 
coln has so aptly christened the '' logarithmic average." 

Further development led to the adoption of a second thermal 
principal, that of heat flow along conductors, which has very 
materially assisted in obtaining the desirable time constant 1n- 
herent in the Type H as manufactured today. Instead of allow- 
ing all of the heat developed by the flow of energy to act upon the 
entire measuring element, this device through the use of a spiral 
thermostatic spring gives a lower deflection during the early part 
of the time interval than would the uncompensated device. 

Fig. 1 shows the characteristics of the three indicators. I- 
have shown in the curve labeled “ Wright " the characteristic 
curve that you are all probably familiar with, the Wright demand 
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indicator, which is uncompensated. I have drawn in the inter- 
mediate curve the logarithmic average, so christened by Mr. 
Lincoln, taken from one of the curves given in the paper; and, 
third, the characteristic curve of the Туре H demand indicator. 
As I stated before, the characteristic of the Type H, without a 
heat flow compensation, would be coincident with the logarithmic 
average curve, but due to the fact that that does not approach 
very closely to the desired straight line characteristic, an addi- 
tional compensation was introduced, which, as you see, did im- 
prove rather materially the form of curve obtained. I should 
like to illustrate rather carefully the use of the heat flow idea 
which was employed in con- 
nection with the Type H. 
Fig. 2 illustrates one of the 
operating elements of the 
Type H demand indicator, 
consisting of the spiral ther- 
mostatic spring A, the stud 
B, which mounts the thermo- 
static spring and the heating 
element, and the heating 
element itself, C. 

It will be noted that heat 
generated within the heating 
element C must be transferred 
from the element to the stud 
B and thence to the spring A. 
It will also be noted that the 
spring A 1; connected to the 
stud at one point only—the 
innermost. Тһе additional 
compensation, that is, a com- 
pensation additional to the 
thermal storage idea, is ob- 
tained by the construction Fic. 2 
as illustrated. As the tem- 
perature of the stud B gradually rises, on account of the 
current flow, the temperature of the inner end of the thermo- 
static spring increases, thus creating a temperature gradient 
from the point а to the point f. Such difference of thermal po- 
tential causes heat to flow in the conductor from A around the 
spiral toward the other end of the spring. If the spring is so 
proportioned in length, section and ratio of radiating area to 
volume that the increase of temperature reaches the point b in the 
first five minutes, c in 10 minutes, d in 15 minutes, etc., then at 
the end of 30 minutes the entire thermostatic spring will be 
increased to its maximum temperature. With such a condition 
it is obvious that the deflection of the thermostatic spring during 
the first five minutes when approximately $ of the thermostatic 
metal has been subjected to the increased temperature, will be 
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materially less than it would have been if the entire thermostatic 
spring had been heated up to the temperature of the section from 
a tob. Itis thus obvious that the time deflection curve of the 
Туре H must at all points lie below the curve of a device using 
heat storage alone, and, therefore, must approach more nearly a 
straight line, as illustrated in Fig. 1. 

I was particularly interested in the cause to which is ascribed 
the unreliability of the indication of the Wright demand indi- 
cator; that is, the varving sizes and thermal capacities of the 
leads, with which the device is connected in circuit. Inorderto 
test out this possible variation in connection with the Type H 
demand indicator. a test was made, using first No. 14 rubber- 
covered wire, and, second, l-inch bare copper rod, which I 
believe is the extreme іп possible connecting wires. Under such 
conditions, a variation of slightly less than one per cent was ob- 
tained. 

I wish also to point out that perhaps Mr. Lincoln has over- 
looked one other point, the change in the volume of the measuring 
liquid within the Wright demand meter. I believe that careful in- 
vestigation will show that a very large portion of the unreliability 
that he speaks of 1s caused by a change in the volume of the meas- 
uring liquid rather than n the variable thermal conductivity 
о“ the leads whi h connect the Wr ght demand meter in circuit. 

Mr. Linco!n has called attention to what he consider an in- 
heren defect in demand indicators operating upon a definite 
time interval basis. Не has presupposed a very heavy demand 
made upon the service exactly at the mid-point between two 
demand periods and ceasing at the mid-point between the next 
two demand periods. This, of course, must be cons:dered as a 
very special condition and not ича} оп the type of loads on which 
d mand indicators are employed. However, granting such a 
possibility, I still cannot agree that this is an inherent defect. 
There is, of course, one demand of the month which is the extreme 
maximum, but there are al o a great many more which are 
substantially the same. It has been granted by rate experts 
that wha- they w sh ode ermine in the demand measurement is 
the average conditions, and although the device may not record 
the extreme maximum. it will g. vea record substantially equiva- 
lent to this and perhaps ‘orm a better basis of billing as be ng 
mere rep esentative of the average value. 

The e are, о cou’ e, specia conditions under wh ch prac ically 
any exis.ing orm of demand ind ca or will not give a correct 
ind cation, and under such conditions it i` obviou: that a demand 
ndicator operating upon a principle wh ch does not make it 
appl cable to that oad condition should no be used. 

In this connection, і m gh be well to point out what I consider 
a very much more erious defect in a dev.ce ment опей by Mr. 
Lincoln in the following wo ds:'' Inst | another ype, the time 
of response of an indicating wattmeter of the usual induction 
type is delayed and regulated by an associated integrating watt- 
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meter. This type gives greater promise than anything here.o- 
fore suggested.” 

There are two load conditions under which the operation of 
the device mentioned is extremely erratic, in one case giving prac- 
tically no indication and in the other case giv ng a demand higher 
than the average In order to illustrate the effect of such condi- 
tions, I have assumed the load which gives the maximum poss ble 
error. First, a load which is thrown upon the стси from 10 
seconds to one minute, 1s off for approximatelv the same t me, 
and ара n comes on, repeat ng 1tse f indefin tely. This would be 
a characteristic load of a rol'ing mill, an electric welder, hoist, 
elevator, etc. 

Due to the fact that only the advance of the pointer of the 
device mentioned is retarded by the watt-hour meter, (the return 
from an indication to 0 being instantaneous), the action of the 
pointer would be to rise slightly dur: ng the low portion, return 
to 0, rise slightly in the next load portion, and so on. It is 
obvious that under this condition practicaly no demand will be 
indicated, while the true average should Ее approximately one, 
half the instantaneous maximum. 

The second condition may be shown more clearly by a load of 
constant value imposed for the time interval, (so that the pointer 
arrives at its final setting), and then a doubling of that load for 
one-half the time interval. Under such conditions, the device 
will indicate the full load imposed in one-half the time interval. 
Broadly stated, then, the time interval is a variable amount, 
depending upon the previous h'story of the load. In the case 
cited above, the time interval error is of course exaggerated, but 
the fact remains that upon variable loads of any sort the t me 


interval will be proportionately variable. Because of the two - 


conditions, one of extreme under-registration, and the other of 
over-registration, I feel that Mr. Lincoln's statement, ‘‘and the 
device gives greater promise than anything heretofore suggested," 
is subject to further consideration. 

Mr. Lincoln points out that one of the undesirable features of 
the Wright demand indicator lies in the use of liquids and glass 
tubes. ` It seems to me that in the device in which he proposes 
using copper bellows and kerosene he ha: not approached more 
closely a commercially practicab'e device 

I am rather confused by the stress laid upon the fact that the 
proposed device records directly in kilowatts when taken in 
combination with the statement, “ another point in favor of the 
' Jogarithmic average ' is that the heating of generators, cables, 
transformers and other electrical apparatus follows closely the 
same kind of law. Therefore, when we are approaching the 
limit due to heating, а“ demand based оп a logarithmic average 15 
much more logical than one based on the commonly accepted 
form of average.” 

I should like to point out that at the present time the heating 
of generators, cables, transformers, and other electrical apparatus 
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is not proportional to kilowatts, but substantially proportional 
to the second power of the current. If the statement quoted, 
there ore, is correct, it would appear that an ampere record 
would be more desirable than one in kilowatts. 

The description of characteristics of the proposed demand 
indicator have been confined entirely to its ascending curves, 
and no mention has been made of the form of the descending 
curves. This, I wish to point out, is practically as important 
as the ascending when variable loads are considered, as the 
final indication of the device depends not only upon the rate 
of advance, but upon the rate of return upon a reduction of load. 

J. B. Taylor: Personally, I feel that the expression ‘‘a theo- 
retically correct rate," which is often used and has been used a 
number of times this evening, is beyond the conception of апу 
commercial man ог any engineer. То take one thing like the 
maximum demand as disclosing all that need be known for the 
equitable and graded rendering of bills, is, to say the least, 
absurd; because the time at which it occurs, the power factor, 
the position of the customer on the line, the position of the cus- 
tomer with relation to other customers, the relation of the load 
to the size of transformer, the drop in leads, relative position 
to the load center, etc., are truly some of the factors which 
cannot be neglected if one is concerned with making what he 
conceives to be a “theoretically correct" rate. The result of 
some endeavors to establish a theoretically correct rate based on 
one or two of what may seem to be the more obvious factors out- 
side of the definite flat rate, would seem often to curtail the use 
of the verv products which the whole enterprise is established 
to sell. 

The maximum demand indicator 15 a desirable device for de- 
termining whether an individual customer 1s overloading his 
transformers, meters or wires, but unless the small customer 
has a possible demand so great that it may cause damage, why 
should he be discouraged from using all the power available? 
If the system is capable of delivering only 3000 or 4000 kw. and 
a single customer comes on with a demand for a thousand or 
so, he is in a peculiar position as regards the plant as a whole, 
and special rates тау properly be devised for him; but with three 
or four thousand small customers it is hard to see how anv one of 
these, taking ten, twentv or even a hundred times his normal 
load, can do other than swell the receipts of the company. That 
makes it difficult to see whv so much stress is laid upon the maxi- 
mum demand of the customer who, to repeat, 1s so small that, 
singlv, his load and overload cannot be felt at the central station. 
It would be different if all these small customers made their 
maximum demand on the same dav and at the peak hour; but 
the law of probability takes care of this. It is inconsistent for 
a lighting company to make a rate which gives a lower price 
per kilowatt-hour after a certain number of kilowatt-hours have 
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been used in the month, and then expect to put оп the maximum 
demand indicator, with an excess rate, if this greater amount 
of current which apparently they desire to sell is used on two 
or three special occasions. 

William McClellan: Constant reference has been made to 
the fact that it is important to know the time of the load curve 
at which the maximum demand occurs. Of course, I agree with 
that, but there is one point that I think is being overlooked: 
When you are talking that way you are talking entirely on a 
so-called cost theory. I do not think it can be assumed that 
the value of service theory has entirely disappeared from our 
rate making. As a matter of fact, the man who makes a kilo- 
watt demand ought to be expected to pay just as much for it 
whether he takes it on or off the peak, although it is true that 
if he increases that peak he increases your total cost of rendering 
service. There is such a thing as a value of service theory, that 
I do not think is entirely apart from rate making. One of the 
hardest things we have to do in reference to these complex 
rates, is to make a man understand why if some other consumer 
just keeps off the peak he can get a lower rate. We explain 
to him very carefully that it is being off peak that reduces his 
service bill; but he looks at it from the point of view of the value 
of service. He says, “ I get a kilowatt; so does he. He makes 
use of it, so do I. It is not of more use to either one of us than 
to the other." As a matter of fact we do not do much of that, 
except to those that wecannot getinany other way. Of course 
that lower rate is an inducement to get everybody to work off 
peak. Then often you cannot get your city arc lighting contract 
except by surrendering something; your wholesale rate for resi- 
dences may be way down and then you may have a great big 
competitive block that you cannot get in any other way than 
making a rate which will induce a man to cut out his steam 
engine. Those cases are absolutely fixed; while in every 
community there is a number of consumers to whom service 
is extremely valuable. As you must have a certain total 
revenue in order to stay in business, it is not hard to see who is 
going to pay the bill on the value of service theory. That is 
a distinction that has got to be taken into consideration, and 
I think after all is a fundamental reason why we cannot adhere 
to cost theories of making rates. We must get a set of rates 
upon which we can do business and live. 

H. W.Peck: For years central station men in their commer- 
cial discussions of rate making have besought the manufacturers 
to develop a good maximum demand meter. We have not told 
them or indicated that we wanted such a meter for every cus- 
tomer upon our lines, but we have undoubtedly wanted such 
a meter. 

I simply want to indicate that we still want such a meter, 
and I hope that Mr. Lincoln will continue the development 
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of his meter and that Mr. Hall will give us further in- 
formation regarding the Type H meter, and that other good 
meters will be presented and developed for our use. We want 
them perhaps for fifteen or twenty-five per cent of our customers, 
and not for the seventy-five per cent of our residence customers. 

Harold Goodwin, Jr.: In Mr. Lincoln’s paper the statement 
is made: “Ш may be shown that this device constitutes а 
true thermal wattmeter and that its indications are always 
proportional to watts, whether the circuit is direct current or 
alternating current." 

The statement as to direct current on a device employing a 
transformer does not appear exactly rational. It would ap- 
parently be necessary to introduce a rotating device if direct 
current were used. 

I suppose that the error is probably in the statement '' that 
this device ’’; the theory holds rather than the device. 

Walter М. Polakov: The influence of the demand rate and 
other corrections to the common kw-hr. measurement of power 
consumption is but a small portion of the problem of rate making. 

While itis of importance to know what is the maximum de- 
mand, load, power factor, etc., of each particular consumer, 
this does not represent what capacity of central station equip- 
ment shall be reserved for this particular customer. The diver- 
sity factor makes the maximum demand imposed on the central 
station only a fraction of the arithmetical sum of maximum 
demands of all its customers. In my opinion it is the duty of 
the new business or commercial department to find out how to 
reach such classes of customers as to keep the station load uni- 
form and load factor high. 

If this problem is properly solved, and Mr. Lincoln's 
instrument does not help its solution, the portion of idle (spare) 
equipment in the plant 1s materially reduced and expenses of not 
operating this portion of the plant will be turned into dividend- 
making investment. 

Three elements constituting the basis for the determination of 
rates for various classes of customers are: 


1—cost of current 
2—cost of delivery of the current 
3—cost of other services required. 


It is quite evident that no demand indicator could throw any 
light on the correct determination of the value of the three last 
elements of the rates. 

I fail to see why the consumers should be penalized for the 
company's inability or neglect to secure for the power plant more 
uniform load, balancing up the individual peaks. Neither do I 
see sufficient reason why the rate maker should neglect the sec- 
ond element, the charge for the use of equipment through which 
the given customer is served. "Those served through under- 
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ground conduits should havea higher rate than those fed directly 
from overhead high-tension transmission. Similarly, the maxi- 
mum rate of demand determining capacities of feeders and trans- 
formers assigned to acertain customer should affect only this part 
of the total rate. On the other hand, the third element of rate, 
namely, prorated general business expenses such as supervision, 
meter reading, billing, etc., remains practically constant per 
customer whether his peaks are heavy or not, whether his bill 
is 35 cents or $35.00 per month. 

In other words, demand indicators or any modification of this 
class of instruments, neither make the reason for certain charges 
clearer to the customer, nor do they affeet the most important 
part of service cost. The fact that many researches are being 
made in this direction indicate, to my mind, a need not for an 
instrument but for a revision of prevalent methods of rate 
making. 

T. I. Jones: In any analysis of the proper form of rates in 
connection with the cost of supplying electric service, it must be 
borne in mind that the principal object of all rates is to get the 
business—I mav add, to get the business at а profit—and 
any form of rate, beit ever so exact from a theoretical standpoint, 
that is not conducive to this end, fails of its purpose. 

Rates, to be satisfactory, must be simple, easily understood 
and comprehensible to the layman, who knows little or nothing 
about the technical side of the question. Particularly is this 
true of the smaller customer. 

Mr. Lincoln, in his paper, states: “ When the central station 
supplies electric service to a private residence, it is justified 
in establishing a rate for that service which 1$ based upon а 
reasonably accurate knowledge of the average load factor that 
will obtain therein." 

Now, as a matter of fact, if we come to consider and analyze 
the cost of service to the average private residence or apartment, 
we will find that load factor is one of the least 1mportant items 
of cost. When you consider that there arein one company which 
I have in mind, over 20,000 residence customers whose monthly 
bills are less than $1.00 per month each, vou wil. realize what I 
mean. 

As a matter of fact, perhapsthe greatest element of cost to 
the average residence customer is what we may term the cus- 
tomer's charge—the cost of service, reading the meter, the making 
of bills, and the auditing and collection of accounts. Before the 
supply of current at all, these items make up a part of the fixed 
charge of a customer's service, which in all of the smaller resi- 
dences form the greater part of the cost of the supplying com- 
pany. 

The kw-hr. charge, too, 1s in such cases almost a minor element 
in the total cost of service. ЕѕресіаГу is this true when one 
appreciates the type of lamps now used with residence bills of 
$1.00 and less and then considers what these bills will be as he 
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efficiency of lamps is improved upon. The kw-hr. consumption, 
then, will become less and less, and those companies who have not 
a minimum guarantee or a customer’s charge aside from the 
matter of kw-hr. consumption, will find the number of unprofit- 
able customers increasing at an alarming rate. 

Then, too, the private residence consumer, who is now 
using more and more heating and cooking apparatus, oft times 
in the greater majority of cases, will use this apparatus 
at a time when it is very much off of the peak of the central 
station. Should he be penalized then Бу a rate which would 
measure his demand on the off-peak use of such a device? 

Mr. Lincoln also states: “ The modern rate-maker has long 
since recognized the fact that the information given by the simple 
watt-hour meter is not sufficient to enable him to render a logical 
bill and by some makeshift he has endeavored to take the maxi- 
mum demand into account without directly measuring it." 

Itisquitetruethat the mere kilowatt-hour charge of the cus- 
tomer, as before pointed out,1s not all thatshould beincluded inthe 
logical bill, but as a matter of fact, neither 1$ the maximum de- 
mand with the kw-hr. rate sufficient in the large majority of 
cases of residence customers. So where the maximum demand 
is as unimportant as it is in residence service, why go to the ex 
pense of measuring it when for all intents and purposes it can be 
estimated satisfactorily in its own unimportant role? 

What Mr. Lincoln has to sav on the general subject of measur- 
ing of maximum demand applies more generally o the commer- 
cial customer, wherein the time of maximum demand is unim- 
portant, but we soon come to another customer in the question 
of the consideration of the use of the maximum demand meter. 

Many companies base their rates for selling power on various 
widths of maximum demand. It must, of course, be considered 
that a maximum demand having a time interval of thirty minutes 
would be materiallv different from a maximum demand having a 
time interval of fifteen minutes, and any device which is con- 
structed on a basis of definite time interval must give considera- 
tion to whether or not the time interval is such as the company 
using such a device has alreadv adopted 1n its maximum demand 
rate schedule. 

On business of excessive demands on the system, such as in 
hoisting or intermittent loads, a demand interval of five minutes 
is not excessive, while on the average even running of a central 
station business five minutes would be much too small. On 
railroad work the generally conceded width of maximum demand 
is one hour. These are things that must be considered in the 
use of a maximum demand indicator. 

Then, too, in many of our largest industries the labor schedule 
may be so arranged as to bring the maximum demand of the 
power used, off of the central station peak. Here the time at 
which the demand occurs is an important factor, and this element 
must be considered in making what is known to the central 
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station manager as an off-peak rate. In fact some of the largest 
business of the central stations today is based upon rates wherein 
the demand is far removed from the demand of the central 
station. In such cases the demand charge is materially reduced 
in the customer's bill. 

There is, however, need, and a vital need, for a first class maxi- 
mum demand indicator, cheap, compact and accurate, and апу 
study along those lines will be welcomed by the central station 
industry as a whole. - 

А. W. Burke: The commercial men would like to have a rate 
based on the maximum demand of load factor curve and then 
like to interpret that rate and administer it to satisfy themselves 
in order to get the business; and I quite agree with them, that is 
what you have got to do to get the business. 

The question of a maximum demand came up recently, and it 
was finally decided that we should have a maximum demand 
contract. After a lot of work a maximum demand contract was 
prepared. It was based on the hour's use of the connected 
load, and all the other things that go into it. When we came to 
apply that contract we found a certain number of people were 
willing to accept it. Others were not, because they were not 
sure that this maximum demand charge was just. Difficulties 
arose when it came to the question of obtaining a satisfactory 
maximum demand meter. I found that they had maximum 
demand meters abroad, but had got tired of them and had 
adopted a new device which they had termed the excess watt-hour 
meter. This is a sort of compromise, or you might call it a 
substitute for the maximum demand meter. Instead of selling 
you at your actual maximum demand, they will contract to sell 
you so much power. For instance, we will say 10 kw., and you 
will have a sliding scale covering all the power you can use with- 
out exceeding 10 kw. demand. For all the power that you use in 
excess you will have another rate. The excess watt-hour meter 
is the instrument which determines between the amount of 
power taken at the lower rate of consumption and the amount 
of power taken at the greater rate. At that time such instru- 
ments were not available in this country. I wished to try the 
scheme and see if there was anything in it. We have done so, 
and have been successfully working such an instrument of a 
makeshift design, for the last year. If a customer does not want 
us to put a maximum demand meter in, we will sell them on an 
excess basis, and we find that the majority of them want to buy 
on an excess basis. 

We find from the actual results in placing the demand meter 
alongside the excess meter that we have arrived at practically 
the same thing, and we have got a customer that understands his 
rates. Heunderstands that if he keeps below the fixed maximum 
he will have a very low rate, but for every second that he exceeds 
that amount he is paying a penalty. 

Such a rate has been successful in Europe. There were, just 
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before the war, five manufacturing companies making these 
meters, which would indicate it might be a satisfactory compro- 
mise. We have found it to be a successful means of dealing with 
the maximum demand question. 

F. T. Leilich (by letter): On the assumption that the loss of 
heat from a mass follows a straight line law, which as pointed 
out is practically true for relatively small temperature elevation, 
Mr. Lincoln writes the following equation (Appendix 1): 


SET, dt = SE6 dt + M d0 (1) 
This may be written: 
SET, = SE0 + М d0/dt (2) 


It is interesting to note that this equation is similar to and of the 
same form (linear differential equation) as the well-known 
equation for the e. m. f. applied to a circuit containing resistance, 
К, and inductance, L; that 1s: 


Е = Ri+Ldi/dt (3) 


(2) and (3) are readily solved by separating the variables and 
integrating. As @ = 0 when £ = 0, the constant of integration 
of (2) is determined and the solution found to be: 


9 = Т, (1- e- sev) (4) 
The solution of (3) is: 
i = E/R (1 — e®/t) (5) 
The rate of increase of the current of (5) is 41/4 and 
dijdt = E/L (e-*!/t) (6) 


When ¢ = 0 41/41 = E/L which 15 the initial rate of increase of 
the current. If the current continued to increase at this rate 
the time to attain its final value, E/R, would be; £ = E/R 
+ E/L = L/R. Substituting L/R for t in (5) we find; i = 
.632 Е/К, that is, 63.2 per cent of the final value. The value of 
L/R, the time constant of the electric circuit corresponds to 
M/SE, which may be termed the thermal constant of the mass 
under consideration. Just as the time constant of the electric 
circuit may be changed by altering the value of L or R so may the 
thermal constant, or the time for a mass to reach 63.2 per cent 
of its final temperature, be changed by varying M or ЗЕ. . 

В. 5. Hale (by letter): Mr. Lincoln’s paper does not take up 
the questions that are of chief interest in modern rate making. 

In determining the proper rate to be made to give a supply 
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of electricity to different classes at the lowest prices, each rate 
must first include those costs which would be saved if that supply 
were not given, this being, in the case of electricity, the bare 
cost of production; that is, most of the coal and some of the labor 
for producing the kilowatt-hours, which would be saved if the 
particular supply were not given, and also interest and other 
fixed charges on such investment as would actually be saved if 
the particular supply were not given. 

These costs are what are known as the increment costs and 
must of course be included in the rate whenever they are neces- 
sarily involved in the supply, but not otherwise. 

Sometimes, as when two customers or rather when two classes 
of customers use the same investment at different times, there 
would be no saving in investment if the supply to one of these 
classes were given up: or in other words, the increment cost is 
entirely independent of the demand of either of these customers. 

In addition to the increment costs which can and must be 
assigned to each class, there are in any company a large amount of 
unassignable costs, that is, costs which cannot be assigned or 
allotted to any particular class of customers or portion of the 
supply because they will not be reduced when any single class of 
customers is not supplied. 

The best example of this 1s the organization cost, as an ex- 
pense which will not be increased afterwards no matter what 
classes of customers are taken on. If any new class of: cus- 
tomers will pay any portion, no matter how small, of this expense, 
the amount that has to be collected from the other customers is 
thereby reduced. 

A similar expense would be the cost of poles, which cost 
would be the same (up to a certain limit) no matter whether 
much or little electricity is supplied over the wires that are 
carried by these poles, so that it cannot be assigned to any 
particular portion of the electricity, either in whole or in part, 
though of course this cost must be paid by some one. 

The chief question in making electric rates is to divide up 
these unassignable costs so as to have the plant used most 
efficiently, and so that the rates for each class shall be as low 
as possible while still getting a fair return and no more than 
a fair return from the whole business. These unassignable 
costs may be divided among the business in various ways, one 
of which is in proportion to the demand. 

The actual electrical demand and electrical load factor, while 
important in some cases, are only a part of the factors that 
enter into the question of making rates, because there are so 
many cases where the best and lowest rates are entirely inde- 
pendent of the electrical demand of the customer. 

The first question is whether to use the actual electrical load 
factor as measured in different ways, or whether to use some 
other feature, as by making class,rates or by using the number 
of rooms in a house or the connected load, etc. When it has 
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been decided for some cases to use the electrical demand, the 
question of which demand, that is, the minute or hour demand 
or the average of several readings, is of the next importance; 
and when this has been decided, the question of an instrument 
to measure it exactly, comes in. 

Mr. Lincoln’s instrument will undoubtedly be very valuable 
when the demand has to be determined, but I feel it necessary 
to bring out the fact that in many cases there is no call for 
determining demand in order to make the best and lowest rates. 

E. J. Blake (by letter): In the discussion of Mr. Lincoln’s 
paper much stress was laid on the commercial necessities of 
rate making, and particularly on the necessity for simplicity of 
rates. It scems to the writer that a matter of fully as great 
commercial importance was overlooked, namely, the value of low 
rates per kilowatt-hour. 

It is fair to assume that any added charges for demand, or 
customer expense, would be offset by а corresponding decrease 
in the kilowatt-hour rate; and the remarks of several gentlemen 
make it evident that this reduction could be very radical if 
the added charges were sufficient to cover the costs that they 
represent. Possibly something of the order of one cent would 
cover the added cost to the supply company for each kilowatt- 
hour consumed. А rate of anything like this amount, even 
though accompanied by a comparatively large service charge, 
ought to bring about a very marked increase in power sales and 
in load factors. It would tend to prolong the lighting hours 
and to increase the use of power for other purposes. For 
example, it would greatly change the economic status of electric 
refrigerators, and perhaps expand the field of electric cooking 
bevond the chafing dish and percolator to the every-day work 
of the kitchen. 

As regards simplicity, the composite rate is not necessarily 
so impractical as some of the gentlemen would lead us to believe. 
'The fact is that many of the rate schedules now in use are in 
reality veiled composite rates, in by no means the simplest 
possible form. For example, a stepped rate of ten, nine and 
eight cents according to the energy used, with a minimum charge 
of one dollar a month, is not easter to figure or to comprehend 
than a service charge of a dollar and a half with an added charge 
for energy at a uniform rate of two cents. In the latter case 
the service charge should include the customer expense and de- 
mand expense for the average small user. The addition of a 
demand charge for loads exceeding a fixed minimum would 
make the same schedule applicable to a considerable part of 
the larger users. It would add nothing to the expense of hand- 
ling the small customers because the supply company would 
measure the demand only in those cases where the return 
justified the expense. Waiving the right to measure and charge 
for excess demand could hardly create dissatisfaction among 
the small consumers; and collecting the demand charge from 
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the larger consumers ought not to entail extraordinary diffi- 
culties when the customer was shown that his total rate per 
kilowatt-hour was less than his neighbor's rate in which no 
separate demand charge was included. 

In some cases the composite rate would materially simplifv 
the work of metering and billing. This would be true whenever 
the reduced energy charge made it possible to include in one 
schedule two services which had been separately metered and 
charged, such as lighting and small motors supplied from the 
same mains. 

In the normal case it is to the interest of the supply company 
to get all the business that pays and no other business; in other 
words to get all the business that yields a profit over the cost of 
service. If the charges in every case could be accurately pro- 
portioned to the cost of service there would be no unprofitable 
business; and no business which could profitably be handled 
would be lost because of excessive rates. No one would con- 
tend that this ideal condition is attainable, but it does not by 
any means follow that we cannot establish thoroughly practical 
schedules that will approach it much more nearly than the flat 
energy rate or any of its common modifications. The flat 
energy rate implies pro-rating customer expense and plant 
expense on the energy consumed. The practical result among 
small consumers is that energy is loaded with several hundred 
per cent of charges which do not at all represent costs occa- 
sioned by the use of energy. The consumer who uses current 
twenty-four hours a day is penalized with an altogether dis- 
proportionate share of the general expense, while the short 
period user gets off with much less than the actual cost of his 
service. 

Alex Dow (by letter): It may be clear to Mr. Lincoln that 
the determination of the maximum demand of a customer, and 
the determination of the part of the demand costs of the supply 
system which that customer should pay, are two things and 
not one and the same thing. His remarks as to classification, 
indicate that he does recognize their difference, but the paper 
read as a whole must give a contrary impression to his hearers. 
He is right in his conclusion No. 2, that load factor must be 
recognized in some manner, but he 1s wrong in implying that the 
load factor obtained by correlation of the reading of a maximum 
demand indicator such as he has invented, with the reading of a 
watt-hour meter, is the measure of the cost of serving the cus- 
tomer, or of the proper price to be charged for the service. Mr. 
Lincoln says that when we come to consider the expense involved 
in obtaining all necessary information for rendering a logical 
bill, it may easily follow that proper classification is the prefer- 
able horn of the dilemma. I take it that he consents to a proper 
classification, with, for instance, such classes as industrial power 
and residential service. But I also take him to teach that within 
each such class the maximum demand of each customer, regard- 
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less of when or how it arises, measures the proportion to be paid 
by that customer of the demand costs chargeable to the class. 

Let me say that I not only believe in, but have used for many 
years, rates in which the load factor is recognized. Ninety-five 
per cent of all the customers connected to the system which I 
manage are served under rates of either Wright or Hopkinson 
form. Let me say further that I have no prejudice against a 
maximum demand indicator. On the first of September there 
were 10,812 of these costly devices, of the Wright type, in ser- 
vice on that system; besides sundry and divers printographs and 
graphometers. АП of these things have their place and use. 
None of them can justly distribute demand costs between dif- 
ferent classes of customers. Neither can any of them distribute 
demand costs within any class unless that class be entirely com- 
posed of individuals having load curves of similar form. 

Consider industrial power as a general class. А factory mak- 
ing men’s clothing or overalls develops its maximum load five 
minutes after the whistle blows in the morning; carries it with 
hardly a flicker until noon; drops it for the noon hour to pick it 
up and carry it throughout the afternoon until quitting time; 
and one day will be exactly like another unless dull times cause 
operatives to be laid off, or exceptional orders call for overtime 
work. The load curve of a jobbing machine shop with a foundry 
annex is seldom the same on two successive days. On each day 
on which a melt is made there is a well-marked afternoon peak 
due to the blower supplying air to the cupola. Assume that 
the constant load of the clothing shop and the maximum load of 
the machine shop during the blast are equal to each other. Mr. 
Lincoln’s demand indicator will assess the same demand costs 
against each customer. Now please consider the cost of serving 
these two customers. Beyond shadow of doubt the clothing 
factory requires that the central station install equipment for the 
indicated demand. That is to say the cost of service is, other 
things being equal, properly measured by the demand indicator. 
But the cost to serve the machine shop may or may not be prop- 
erly measured by the demand indicator. If the central station 
is small—for example, if it has only these two power customers— 
it may be compelled to make the same investment for the one 
customer as for the other, but if it is a large central station 
serving many industrial customers, the cost of readiness to 
serve the machine shop will be greater than that corresponding 
to the average day load of the shop, but less than that correspond- 
ing to the maximum. The diversity factor of all the erratic 
loads of the metal working industries will result in their being 
served by a station and line capacity very much less than the 
sum of their individual demands. Whereas the capacity re- 
quired for any number of clothing factories will be the sum of 
their individual demands. 

Consider the relation of these two loads to the system, on the 
assumption that there 1$ a peak due to evening lighting or to the 
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overlapping of evening lighting with the industrial load. Clothes 
making, textile mills, etc., superpose their requirements squarely 
upon the winter evening lighting peak. Metal working indus- 
tries, almost without exception, taper off their demands during 
the last hours of the working day. 

My study and experience of nearly twenty years in one of the 
industrial centers of the country have forced me to the con- 
clusion that no single measurement of customers’ demand will 
serve to properly distribute demand costs within the industrial 
power class. The method which has served best within that 
class is to plot load curves by half-hourly or hourly readings 
throughout a working day, at intervals of two or three months, 
and to take the average of not less than three readings as the basis 
of load factor calculations for rate making. 

Now consider the special case of residential service, to which 
Mr. Lincoln devotes several paragraphs in his introduction. 
Lighting does not in every case constitute the bulk of service 
to a residential customer. What I take Mr. Lincoln to mean 1s 
that lighting fixes the maximum demand for the residential class, 
which is true. But the maximum demand of the individual 1s 
quite likely to be fixed by something other than his evening 
lighting. There are many cottages and small apartments using 
electric light whereof the connected lights require less than 600 
watts—which means that a single 600-watt flatiron will make 
more of a demand than all the lights in the house. There are 
many other apartments, where the connection may exceed 600 
watts, but the ordinary evening use is less. Will Mr. Lincoln 
undertake to collect from the ladies who preside over these 
cottages and miniature apartments, b 115, rendered according to 
a reading representing the activities of Tuesday morning? If 
so, he 15 a bolder man than I. Апа if such bills were collectable 
would they be equitable? Would the Tuesday demand, off 
peak, be a proper basis for the allotment of demand costs against 
that custome:? Or, to revert to the experience of Mr. Arthur 
Wright more than twenty years ago, would the extraordinary 
occasion of an entertainment, or of sudden sickness, causing the 
turning on simultaneously of all the lights and heating appliances 
in the house, be a proper occasion whereon to allocate demand 
costs against the joyful, or sorrowful, customerin question? Mr. 
Wright madearulein Brighton that if a customer planned to give 
an entertainment he could, for a nominal fee, have the demand 
indicator switched out of the circuit for that evening. I don’t 
think I was ever told how Mr. Wright dealt with the other stated 
occas on for unusual lighting. But I, having something like 
100,000 residence customers to deal with, would hate to find 
myself requiring the production of a medical certificate as my 
protection ayainst punishment for rebating. 

The place for demand indicators is in commercial lighting: 
the lighting of stores, warehouses, etc., where each customer 
makes his maximum demand at the same time and where it is 
very important to give the long-hour customer the lower average 
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rate which he earns. In that class of service the load curve of 
one customer differs from the other, not at all as to the time of 
peak, only as to the height of peak and as to the continuance of 
the load or a part of the load into the later hours of the evening. 
As between customers in such a commercial lighting class, the 
demand costs may be properlv apportioned Бу the readings of the 
demand indicators, and load factors comparable with one another 
can be arrived at bv the correlation of these readings with the 
watt-hour meter readings Rates for commercial lighting made 
on that basis work well in practise, and have worked well in 
many cities and for manv vears. So likewise have residential 
service rates recognizing load factor worked well, where the de- 
mand charge has been based on something different from meas- 
ured demand—even the illogical rateable value method is work- 
ing very well in England—but no continuing success has been 
obtained anywhere with residential rates based on measured de- 
mand—nor do I think it can Ге obtained. 

J. G. DeRemer (by letter): In determining the rate of return 
оп the investment in a central station property, thereis of course, 
among the various elements to be considered, the determination 
of profit. While the profit should be determined as a percentage 
earning on the total investment, it may quite satisfactorily be 
based upon the output of the property, provided a periodical 
adjustment is made to correct for improved load factors. In 
fact, it would seem only fair with such correction eliminated, 
inasmuch, as an improvement in load factor results from efficient 
administration and operation. 

I have used the following method in establishing rates for the 
larger customers of a company operating in the business section 
of a large Western сиу and found it to give satisfactory results 
to the company as well as to the customer. 

Let N = The maximum demand of the customer. 

Let M = The maximum demand of the svstem. 

Let X = The demand of the customer during the period of 
the system daily maximum demand. (See Fig. 3). 

That 1s, X and M are coincident as to time. 

The customer's demand charge does not depend so much upon 
his maximum demand, М, as it does upon X, the demand taken 
at the time of the system maximum demand. Hence, the cus- 


tomer should pay a demand charge proportional to M . Thus 


X . 
the demand charge = TW Ж fixed costs рег kw. maximum 
4 


system demand, or plant investment. That is, if the fixed 
charges of the system be considered as consisting of 


Constant operating cost = O 
Interest =) 
Depreciation = П 

Р. 


Profit 
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then the demand charge of a customer becomes 


Ж 
-м X (O + I+ D + P) 


and the whole charge to the customer = 


Æ X(0+I+D+P)+E 


where Е is the energy charge, that is, = rate X kw-hr. sold. 
This statement for the whole charge to the customer becomes 
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unsatisfactory when X = zero, as, for instance, when applied 


to a customer using no current during the hours of the system’s 
maximum demand. Hence, there must be a rearrangement of 
the equation, such that a term containing the profit and that 
proportion of depreciation due to operating the system, shall be 
independent of X. 

Thus, if we designate the two portions of depreciation as 
Dy, depreciation due to operation, and Dy, the depreciation 
due to life, we can express the customer’s charge as follows: 


— x (0 + I + D.) + (D; + P + E) 
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This, of course, becomes 


> (O + I + D) + (R + kw-hr. sold), 


the rate here being sufficient to provide the necessary profit 
on the investment. Let us express this as 
Total charge to customer = (К X К) + (output X К). 


R is of course, measured in the regular way, with a watthour 
meter. X must be determined by observation or automatic 
recording of the customers demand during the period of maximum 
system demand. The exact time location of the value X is of 
the utmost importance when the customers demand 1s changing 
rapidly, as is often the case during the hours of maximum demand 
on most systems. I have found that a time interval of fifteen 
minutes in the sclection of X, would effect the rate by an amount 
which would result in failure to obtain a large customers business. 

It is just here that Mr. Lincoln's thermo logarithmic average 
meter will prove its value. The great majority of customers 
taking service from a central station will take their maximum ` 
demand during the same period daily that the maximum de- 
mand occurs on the system. In this case X and N for such a 
customer coincide, and the maximum demand as determined by 
the thermometer will express exactly the quantity desired. 
This fact emphasizes the importance of determining the logarith- 
mic in preference to the integrated average, since the determina- 
tion of plant capacity required to carry the X demand of the 
customer will be subject to the same logarithmic average. Thus, 
it would appear that Mr. Lincoln has supplied a valuable addi- 
tion to the rate problem. 

The majority of those cases where N and X do not coincide, 
are large users of energy and will consequently justify the 1nstal- 
lation of a graphic meter of the present design, or better, a 
graphic attachment to the thermometer, or perhaps the use of 
the printometer. 

Е. A. Sager (by letter): Тһе simplicity of the device described 
in Mr. Lincoln’s paper is self-evident, and the appropriateness 
lies in the fact that the same characteristic is used in actuating 
the device, as imposes the capacity limitation in the power 
company’s system, namely, heating. The overload capacity 
of the generating equipment will usually impose the limiting 
condition, although the transforming and transmitting system 
could be considered if necessary. The fact that generating 
equipment usually has specified over load capacities for two hour 
periods would indicate that two hours might be adopted as the 
time of response for the proposed meters. While this is longer 
than usually proposed in contracts for electrical energy in which 
maximum demand is considered, the adoption of such longer 
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duration of peak load might work out to the advantage of both 
power company and consumer. 

Under such a plan the portions of rates representing primary 
charge and kw-hr. charge would have to he properly determined, 
for the longer time of response, but with this done the interests 
of the company could be fully protected, and a possible lower 
rate to customers, to whose load characteristics such lower rate 
applied, might lead to a far more general use of the many heating 
and mechanical devices that are now available for use in 
homes. This presumes that the device can be furnished at a 
cost small enough to permit of its general use on residence svs- 
tems. There would seem to be no question about its availability 
for larger power consumers. 

E. P. Roberts (by letter): It seems to me that the analogy 
to rental of a house or office is not well chosen. Whether or not 
a house or office is used does not affect cost to the landlord, unless 
heat and light areincluded. In fact, the depreciation on a house 
may be greater when a house is unoccupied than when used. 

The fact that the number of maximum demand indicators is 
only a small per cent of the number of watt-hour meters sold, 
does not quite justify the statement, '' therefore in only this small 
fraction of the customers for electric energy is any direct attempt 
made to apply the Hopkinson method of сһагре;” because, first, 
a maximum demand indicator is usually used for a number of 
customers and not permanently installed for only one, and sec- 
ondly, for many classes of customers the necessity for or advis- 
ability of a demand meter is comparatively slight, as the charac- 
teristics of use have been ascertained with a sufficient degree of 
accuracy. Mr. Lincoln refers to changes in characteristics in 
house service due to use of irons, etc., and the point is well 
taken, nevertheless the advisability of permanently installing an 
additional meter in small installations is questionable. It 
seems to me to have some resemblance to using eight-place 
logarithms on four- or three-place data. 

It might also be noted, that it is the great number of small 
meters sold that materially affects the ratio of sales of maximum 
demand to watt-hour meiers, whereas the per cent of energy sold 
based on rates giving consideration to maximum demand 1s 
much greater, even though much less than it should be or would 
be if a satisfactory demand meter were available. 

В. A. Philip (by letter): We may concede Mr. Lincoln's 
premises that a just and logical rate must take load factor into 
account and that a cheap and accurate method of measuring 
demand is urgently needed. It should be understood, however, 
that these premises mav not be extended to mean that a rate 
is not just, equitable or scientifically formed, merely because 
there is no specific charge based on the consumer's demand, as 
in the Hopkinson form rate; or no specific differential in the charge 
for energy, based on the consumers’ load factor, as in the Wright 


demand form of rate; or other explicit recognition of demand 
or load factor. 
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Load factor and demand may have been properly taken into 
account in making a rate, even though the form of the rate 
shows no evidence of it. Mr. Lincoln brings this point out 
when he says that a company is justified in establishing a rate 
based upon a reasonably accurate knowledge of average load 
factor. That 15, a form of rate in which the charge is apparently 
determined only by the quantity of energy consumed 1$ not un- 
scientific nor is a rate containing a demand element more $с1- 
entific than one not containing such ‘an element. 

A better idea of the position of demand in scientific rate 
making can be obtained by considering its relation to other 
important factors. 

A scientific or logical rate is one in which every factor involved 
in determining a proper rate is taken into account in proportion 
to its importance. A vast number of factors are involved. 
To fix ideas we may list a few without regard to order of im- 
portance: consumption, demand, diversity factor, power factor, 
voltage, phase, distance from point of production, cost of fuel, 
rate of interest on moncy. A rate which explicitly made a 
proper charge for each and every factor would apparently be a 
universal rate. An attempt to construct such a rate shows 
that it 1$ impossible; the number of factors now known 1$ so 
great that a rate which included all would be so complex as to 
be incomprehensible. Some important factors are still so vague 
that their definite determination for a basis of specific charge 1s 
impossible. While a specific charge cannot be made to cover 
each factor the rate will still be logical if each factor is con- 
idered and properly weighed in those charges which are made. 

As the number of charges must be less than the number of 
factors, at least one of the charges (and usually each of the 
charges) must contain many factors besides the leading one 
which may give it its name. Thus a charge for distance from 
point of production may be merged in an energy charge, as when 
a water power company establishes a 12-cent rate for current 
distributed directly from the power house and a 15-cent rate for 
current transmitted to distant cities. Diversity factor is com- 
monly amalyamated with demand, etc. 

Since the number of charges must be less than the number 
of factors entering rate making problems, and as each charge 
even if scientifically determined, is a composite of several 
fac ors, a scientific basis 1s desirable for determining the number 
of charges. 

Some have advocated two charges, consumption and demand, 
as necessary and sufficient for the universal rate, others have 
cla med that a third charge, a customer charge, could not be 
omitted without making the rate unscientific, and that if such 
a third charge were included the form of rate was 1deal. 

To determine the number of charges which should be made in 
a scientifically formed rate, a survey of the past and present rate 
situation would seem to yield the following conclusions: А rate 
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which contemplates building up the bills of very small con- 
sumers out of numerous separate charges is absurd and there- 
fore unscientific, for science is but a systematic application of 
common sense. Оп the other hand, experience has shown that 
a rate which consolidates all of the factors entering into the 
bills of very large consumers into a single charge is so inflexible 
that some of the largest and most desirable customers cannot 
be secured. 

The inference is that а scientific system of rates will start 
from a single charge for very small consumers and that the 
number of charges will progressively increase two, three and 
more as the customers grow larger. Thus the same schedule 
may at the lower end of the scale, provide a rate depending on 
one element only, the energy consumed, for the customer who 
pays a dollar a month, while at the upper end the customer 
paying thousands of dollars а month may have five, six 
or more separate charges covering consumption, demand, 
diversity factor, power factor, price of fuel and other elements. 

As the number of charges must be less than he number of 
factors to be considered, it is important to choose the best fac- 
tors for erection into a basis of charge and to take them in the 
best order. 

On this point experience seems to have demonstrated be- 
yond the need of further discussion that the first factor to be 
chosen as a basis for rate making 1$ the consumption. Con- 
sequently consumption is the basis of most of the one-charge 
rates and the principal element in most multiple charge rates. 
Suitable meters are available for measuring consumption and 
the availability of such meters is doubtless one of the important 
reasons why this factor takes precedence over all others as a 
basis for charging. 

The factor which experience seems to point to as a basis for 
the second charge is demand. The inaccuracy of most cheap 
methods of determining demand and the great expense of 
accurate methods has undoubtedly interfered with the use of 
rates involving a demand charge. 

The present paper indicates that a new meter will soon be 
commercially available for measuring the second fundamental 
factor of multiple charge rates. The rate situation should be 
improved in two ways by the introduction of a reliable and 
inexpensive demand meter. First, disputes and discrimina- 
tion due to present inaccurate methods of determining demand 
would be eliminated and second, the dividing line between the 
one charge and two charge customers may be lowered to ad- 
vantage as there are many comparatively large customers who 
cannot be advantageously put on a two-charge rate merely 
because of a lack of a suitable meter for determ ning demand. 

No improvement in demand meters can, however, be ex- 
pected to overcome the extra expense and other disadvantages 
of a multiple charge rate to such an extent that there will not 
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always remain many customers who may logically be supplied 
to better advantage on a single charge rate. 

An indicating demand meter such as proposed should only 
be used where the demand charge constitutes a minor part of 
the bill. The reading of the demand on an indicating scale is 
a much rougher and more inaccurate process than the reading 
of the consumption on a watt-hour meter dial; consequently, if 
energy and demand are the only elements of the rate, it is de- 
sirable in order to minimize errors of metering to have the bill 
depend as much as possible on the energy charge and as little 
as possible on the demand charge. As energy and demand are 
but two of the many elements to be considered, the rate maker 
has considerable latitude in distributing items which are func- 
tions of neither consumption nor demand into these two 
charges and where other considerations do not govern, he 
should avoid building up those charges which can be measured 
with least accuracy. 

The possibility of measuring kilovolt-amperes as well as 
kilowatt demand which this meter presents, opens new possibil- 
ities of increasing the number of charges in the rates of very large 
customers. While certain rates now in use recognize power 
factor as an element, experience has not progressed far enough 
to indicate clearly what the third factor should be in multiple 
charge rates. Among the competitors for third place are the 
customer charge, power factor charge, cost of fuel differential 
and others. Without deciding in advance that power factor 
should be the basis of the third fundamental charge it is safe 
to assume that some form of power factor charge will become 
a fixed feature of the more complicated multiple charge rates 
as soon as a Suitable meter has been proved available. 

Aside from its application to rate making, Mr. Lincoln’s 
demand meter suggests some useful applications. If the meter 
can be calibrated to indicate in a reliable manner the law of 
heating of generators, cables, etc., then such meters would be- 
come valuable switchboard indicators supplementing or super- 
seding ordinary indicating meters or thermometers as a basis 
for getting the maximum output from electrical apparatus while 
simultaneously reducing to a minimum the risk of overloading. 

The meter shown in Fig. 10 of the paper should be of great 
value at the junction point of two power systems, showing at 
a glance on a single dial the relation between the several ele- 
ments of the power supplied and taken. In fact, in such a loca- 
tion, where a complicated contract involving numerous separate 
charges is frequently necessary, the power factor feature would 
make the meter especially useful in determining charges. For 
this purpose a permanent graphic record would be desirable and 
apparently easily obtainable, although if the meter had a large 
time element, readings of a non-graphic meter marked by hand 
on a duplicate chart would be almost as good and might even 
be better if the time of each reading were noted. 
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Н. L. Wallau (bv letter): Опе сап readily conceive how 
easily the instrument described may be arranged for use with 
both current and potential transformers, thus making it rela- 
tively simple to design it for any desired capacity. 

It may also be seen that it most probably can be used on 
direct-current circuits. If in Fig. 2 of the paper we conceive that 
the resistances a and b are connected in series and their free 
ends to the terminals of a shunt, a current will circulate through 
them proportional to the line current, and in the direction of 
the arrows marked Е in that diagram. А connection made 
from the opposite side of the circuit (from that in which the 
shunt is inserted) to the wire connecting resistances a and b 
in series (top of diagram) would circulate a current proportional 
to the voltage of the circuit in the direction of the arrows marked 
I. Of course, a limiting resistance would have to be installed 
іп any such connection to prevent a short circuit. Тһе drop 
across the shunt being very small compared with the circuit 
voltage, the slight difference in the values of the potential 
currents flowing in the two resistances would probably not in- 
troduce errors of а magnitude sufficient to affect commercial 
results. 

This meter being of а continuous integrating tvpe, as against 
the present instruments which arc, generally speaking, of the 
periodic integrating type, has decided advantages. 

The logarithmic average vielded by it should be welcomed 
rather than condemned bv engineers. All will agree, I believe, 
that the indicator registering 90 per cent of the demand ina 
given period of t:me 1$ preferable to that registering onlv 63 
per cent of it in the same time. А compromise in design is, of 
course, possible. 

The practise of the company with which I am associated 1$ to 
use a one-hour demand. The 90 per cent meter designed for 
a thirty-minute period would register 99 per cent of true demand 
in one hour, and would, therefore, meet its needs. I believe 
. that if this meter were standardized it should be rated as a 
meter which would register 99 per cent of the integrated demand 
in a period of time double that required for the 90 per cent. 
Commercially, this would be preferable, since in most contracts 
the time interval of the demand is specified, and a thermal 
meter rated at a period whose duration 1s one-half that specified 
in the contract would probably result in heated arguments be- 
tween company and consumer. 

There are, however, some details which may be troublesome. 
Let us consider such a meter with a loose pointer to indicate 
the maximum travel of the pointer actuated by the meter 
mechan'sm. Let us suppose we have what has been referred 
to as a 90 per cent meter with а thirty-minute period. Suppose 
the loose pointer registers 120 kw. while the actuating pointer 
registers 100 kw., and it 1s desired to reset the meter to zero. 
To do this, one of the circuits, preferably the potential through 
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the indicator, must first be interrupted, thus rendering inopera- 
tive the differential heating feature and allowing the actuating 
pointer to fall back toward zero. Since the cooling and heating 
of the meter follow the same law, during the first thirty-minute 
period the actuating pointer will drop from 100 to 10 kw., and 
in another like period from 10 kw. to 1 kw., which we may 
assume is sufficiently close to zero for aload of this magnitude. 
The loose pointer can then be brought back to coincide with the 
actuating pointer. However, a meter which takes one hour to 
reset would, generally speaking, be commercially impractical. 
Mr. Lincoln may have some means to hasten the resetting action, 
but if so, he has not outlined them. 

A combination demand meter, which will register both kilo- 
watts and kilovolt-amperes, if made to operate accurately, 
should prove of value. 

However, let us suppose such a mcter is set up on a customer’s 
premises, and that he makes a demand upon the line of 200 
kv-a. at 60 per cent power factor. The meter will register 120 
kw. of demand with one pointer and 200 kv-a. of demand with 
the other. If now the consumer adds 40 kw. of incandescent 
lighting load, increasing his demand to 160 kw. and bringing 
his. power factor up to 71 per cent, the watt pointer will register 
160 kw. and the volt-ampere pointer will move up to 226 kv-a. 
In both of the above instances, the indications of the two loose 
pointers would correctly show the relation between maximum kilo- 
watts and maximum kilovolt-amperes. Butif,instead of adding 
unity power factor load, the consumer starts up a synchronous 
motor-generator set, mak ng an additional demand of 40 kw. 
at 60 per cent power factor leading, his true demand will increase 
to 160 kw. as before, but his apparent demand will fall to 192 kv-a. 
If I correctly interpret the results from the description the loose 
pointers in the second case would register a d mand of 160 
kw. and the original maximum kv-a. demand of 200. These 
latter indications bear no true relation one to another. It 
would seem, therefore, that with such an instrument a load factor 
schedule with fixed charges exclusively based on the use of the 
kv-a. demand would be required, energy charges, of course, 
being made on a kw-hr. basis. With such a schedule the watt- 
metei pointer might be omitted, leaving onlyits mechanism, 
which is necessary to allow the volt-ampere pointer to indicate 
apparent energy instead of reactive component. However, 
the combination of the two indications might more readily in- 
fluence the consumer to modify his installation so as to operate 
at the highest power factor obtainable, as it would graphically 
point to a method of reducing his bills. 

As previously stated, a demand meter of low costis very de- 
sirable. It does not follow, however, that a load factor schedule 
based on the individual consumer’s demand for residence busi- 
ness would be at all satisfactory to the majority of residential 
consumers. The load factor of the average individual residence 
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is very poor; that of the whole community quite fair. The only 
devices which to date have made for an appreciable increase 
in load factor have been the flat iron and the private garage 
charging set. Perhaps 5 to 75 per cent of the residences have 
the former, less than 5 per cent the latter. Refrigeration and 
cooking will have their influences, but while the individual load 
factor of the former may be from 50 per cent to 80 per cent, that 
of the latter, with the types of ranges now in general use, is 
more likely to be from 4 per cent to 10 per cent. Given a large 
number of such installations, the class load factor will materially 
improve, due to the large diversity, and warrant a lower class 
rate, rather than a load factor schedule for the individual. 
As has been referred to by the author, there are three elements 
of cost in rendering any service: customer cost, demand cost, 
energy cost. The order given is the true order of their magni- 
tude with reference to the residence consumer. Practical con- 
siderations make it imperative to distribute the bulk of these 
costs over the kw-hr. consumption. 

I believe, thercfore, that the forms of residence rates now in 
general use are preferable to a load factor schedule based on 
individual consumer’s demands. Too great a refinement 15 to 
me both unnecessary and inexpedient. 

There is, however, a wide field for the application of an in- 
expensive demand meter to commercial installations. While 
figures may vary in different localities, a well-developed central 
station will have 10 per cent to 15 per cent of its total customers 
on its commercial circuits. With these customers supply com- 
panies would gladly install demand indicators, but for the fact 
that cost considerations make it impracticable to install the 
available types on more than about 10 per cent of their number. 

R. A. Lundquist (by letter): Engineers and operators of 
electric utilities will generally concur with Mr. Lincoln in his 
summing up of the essential factors that go to make up the ideal 
rate. 

For the every-day commercial measurement of maximum 
demand the meter described by Mr. Lincoln appears to ap- 
proach the solution of the problem. 

The theory of his meter seems sound, and to be based upon 
recognized fundamentals. Itis likely also that it can be marketed 
at a price that will allow its wide use. 

In its operation, however, there may be room for question 
as to its general accuracy. It is assumed that the rating of the 
resistances will be such that they will not be operated at a very 
high temperature, and that they will not consume much energy. 
On this hypothesis, then, will the liquids in each cylinder attain 
uniform temperatures in the same period of time, regardless 
of the room temperature? In other words, will the meter 
indications be accurate over a fair range of outside temperature? 

J. D. Mortimer (by letter): The desirability of selling power 
in large blocks under a rate that recognizes the investment 
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charges upon the generating, transmission and distributing plant, 
seems to be generally recognized but is not universally applied. 
Some central station operators have preferred increment energy 
rates on account of their assumed greater simplicity. The sale 
of electric power under demand or load factor rates does not 
seem to have been generally avoided because there was not avail- 
able a cheap reliable demand meter. Even with a relatively 
cheap demand meter available, it does not seem at all likely 
that such meters would be used for measuring the demand of 
residence electric service because the returns from such service 
are so low, except where the density of business is very high, as 
to make necessary the saving of all possible investment in 
metering devices, and operating expenses in connection there- 
with. Rates for residence service which do not require the use 
of a demand meter have been developed, which work substantial 
justice between different customers of this class. 

This is also true of small commercial customers having a 
connected load of 2 kw. and less. For commercial lighting 
customers and power customers outside of this range there is 
an excellent field for the application of a reliable demand watt- 
meter. Such a device will prove superior in general practise 
to a demand ampere meter because it will eliminate the error 
arising from the assumption of a standard voltage and one 
instrument may be used on three-wire or polyphase service. 
For the larger power users various types of recording demand 
meters are now in use and are giving a fair degree of satisfaction. 
They all call for considerable attention and cost a good deal of 
money to install. 

The device described by Mr. Lincoln appears ingenious and 
the explanation of its operation seems complete. Whether it 
wil be generally applied depends upon the characteristics it 
develops in practical operation, the price at which it is sold 
and the expense of maintaining it in accurate condition. The 
future utility of the instrument will accordingly be determined 
from experience. 

Central station operators have hoped that the meter manu- 
facturers would develop a combined demand and integrating 
wattmeter for application to the loads of moderate-sized com- 
mercial lighting and power customers. Mr. Lincoln's device 
is subject to the general objection accompanying all separate 
demand instruments, namely, that it involves investment in a 
separate device and calls for the expense of maintaining and 
operating it. For certain uses it would seem to be superior to 
any commercial device оп the market, and it is hoped that it’ 
will be made available for the use of central stations at a not 
far distant date. 

Louis R. Lee (by letter): Where a new rate is being made, 
it could be based upon this meter to a very good advantage, 
but inasmuch as present rates are more or less established we 
are forced to consider the meter with reference to its applica- 
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tion to them. As stated in Mr. Lincoln’s article, the average 
load factor for residence lighting is pretty well known, so that 
in this discussion the application of a heat-storage meter for resi- 
dence application has not been considered, as it 1s not believed 
that the additional information which will be obtained, would 
compensate for the increased cost. 

The power contracts of the Tennessee Power Company and 
allied companies, involve a graduated consumption charge and 
also a demand charge based upon the average maximum 5- 
minute demand. This demand is obtained by the use of graph- 
ic wattmeters and is arrived at by averaging the highest 
5-minute demand for each day. It may seem that a great deal 
of unnecessary trouble is involved in obtaining this demand 
but from the following considerations, it seems to be the most 
equitable value that could be used. 

In the first place, the idea of the demand charge 1$ to cover 
fixed charges necessarv to handle the demand both at power 
station, in the distributing svstem and in service transformers. 
In the power station the portion of the total fixed cost which 
any individual customer should be charged with, would be based 
upon his average demand during the peak load on the power 
plant. For the distributing system and service transformers, 
however, the amount which would be chargeable to the individual 
customer would depend upon his maximum demand regardless 
of the time of its occurence. It is evident that the average 
customer's share of the station peak load would be less than 
this last figure. It is also evident that the maximum demand, 
on which the latter portion of this charge is to be based, 1s higher 
than the customer's average maximum demand. Therefore, bv 
taking a demand such as we have mentioned above, a figure is 
arrived at which is higher than the demand upon which the central 
station portion of the demand charge is to be based, and at the 
same time, is lower than the demand on which the distributing 
system and transformer portion of the demand charge is to be 
based. In other words, it falls somewhere between these two 
values and, on the whole, comes nearer to taking into account 
both these factors than any other figure for the maximum demand 
which could be used. 

For this reason, therefore, the heat-storage meter 1$ con- 
sidered with reference to its application to this condition as 1t 
does not seem desirable to modify the rate to conform to the 
characteristics of the meter. Аз stated above, curve-drawing 
watt-hour meters are used at present, the curve sheets being 
removed about every three days and very satisfactory results 
are obtained, except, that the cost of such meters is rather 
high and considerable attention is required to keep them in 
adjustment. Of the heat-storage meters a 10-minute 90 per 
cent meter would seem to be best adapted for this rate, conse- 
quently, it has been considered in the following discussion of 
its adaptability. 
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In arriving at the following values for the heat-storage meter 
readings, a logarithmic curve plotted between time as abscissas 
and per cent as ordinates was used. For the 10-minute in- 
terval, the values of this curve range from 10 per cent to 100 
per cent. In arriving at the reading of the meter for any 10- 
minute load, the average value of the load, for each minute, 
was multiplied by the corresponding ordinate of the above curve 
and the sum of these products was then divided by the sum of 
all of the ordinates of the curve. In figuring on the 90 per cent 
meter rather than the 63 per cent meter mentioned in Mr. 
Lincoln’s article, it was considered that for the short demand 
period, the indications of the 90 per cent meter would be more 
nearly correct on the whole than those of the 63 per cent meter, 
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even though with very short duration maximum demands, the 
results obtained would be very much higher than the average 
value of the load during this time. 

The comparison of the heat-storage meter with the curve-draw- 
ing meter for our rates will depend upon the following points: 

Accuracy. Sketches I, П and III of Fig. 4 show aseries of 
10-minute loads for which the readings of the heat-storage 
meter have been computed A comparison of the readings of 
two types of meters for these three 10-minute loads is given in 
the following table: 


Sketch Heat-Storage Graphic Meter 
Meter Reading Reading 
I 42 kw. 28 kw. 
II 66 52 


III 69 68 
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For these 10-minute loads, it will be noticed that in each case 
the reading of the heat-storage meter is higher than the average 
load, the amount of difference depending roughly upon the re- 
lation of the maximum to the average values of the load and 
upon the time of occurrence and duration of the maximum 
value. With a rate of the nature mentioned above, the heat- 
storage meter would work out to the advantage of the central 
station, probably too much so. Sketches IV, V and VI show 
10-minute peaks which have the same average values and the 
same general characteristics, except, that the location of the 
maximum value varies in the three cases. For these cases the 
comparison of the two meters 1$ as follows: 


Sketch Heat-Storage Graphic Meter 
Meter Reading Reading 
IV 47.6 kw. 36 kw. 
V 29.8 36 
VI 22.2 36 


It will be noted that the value of the heat-storage meter read- 
ing in each case is computed with the 10-minute interval ending 
at 10 as shown on the curve. It is of interest to note that 
in V, if we consider the 10-minute as ending at (a), the reading 
of the heat-storage meter would be 44.6 kw. In VI, if the period 
ends at (b), it will be 28.6 kw., or if it ends at 6 it will be 37 kw. 
The maximum values which would be obtained, therefore, for 
the three cases would be 47.6, 44.6 and 37 kw. In these three 
cases we have demands that are practically indentical and would 
cause the same disturbance on the system of the central station. 
Yet with the heat-storage meter, it would be not possible to 
obtain the same values for the maximum demand. In this con- 
nection, it might also be mentioned that for two individual 
peaks preceded by different average loads, the indications of 
the heat-storage meter would also be somewhat different. 
Another point of interest in this regard is, that the heat-storage 
meter would penalize comparatively high short peaks, while in 
cases where the peaks were a little above the average load and 
of comparatively long duration, the heat-storage meter would 
give about the same results as the graphic meter. It would seem 
therefore, that for a 10-minute maximum demand meter, the 
heat-storage meter would leave much to be desired. 

Rehability. While there аге no actual experience data avail- 
able as to the comparative reliability of the two types of instru- 
ments, the heat-storage meter would probably be the more 
reliable and free from changes in adjustment. After it was 
once installed, however, it would not be as easy to secure a rough 
check on it from the accompanying integrating meter, as it 
would be with the graphic meter now in use. 

Cost. Under this heading both the initial cost of the two 
meters and also the operating cost must be considered. Witt. 
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the type of heat-storage meter in which the reading is given 
by pointer, which is moved up to the maximum position, and 
is left there to be reset, there is no permanent record of the 
demand which can be produced in case any arguments arise as 
to the bill, so to put it on the same basis as the graphic meter 
in this respect, it would be necessary to have a curve drawing 
heat-storage meter. This additional feature could easily be 
worked out but it is doubtful whether there would be any great 
differences between the cost of an ordinary graphic meter and 
a graphic heat-storage meter. Without this feature, however, 
the heat-storaye meter would not be comparable with the graphic 
wattmeter, as it is found in practise that the permanent records 
of the latter are of great value where these disagreements arise 
as to the application of the rate. Unless a graphic form of heat- 
storage meter were used a greater amount of attendance would 
be required in order to obtain the readings than 1s required by 
our present rate. Withthe graphic wattmeter, the curve runs 
along for about three days before itis taken off, while with 
the heat-storage meter, the readings would have to be taken 
every day, and the pointer reset, unless a graphic form were 
used, in which case, there would be very little difference in 
the initial and operating costs. Therefore, putting the watt 
meters on the same basis, the heat-storage meter would have 
little advantage in cost. 

Heat-Storage Meter Contract. As to the suggestion that 
present contracts might be altered to permit the use of 
the heat-storage meter, it would be of interest to know just 
how the indications of this meter would be specified in the 
contract. We have found, from experience, that the average 
customer would not consent to a contract merely stating that 
the maximum demand was to be taken as the indications of 
the heat-storage meter without further explanation. Obviously, 
the use of this meter would not be permitted by a provision saying 
that the maximum load over acertain interval would beconsidered, 
nor that the average load over a certain interval would be taken, 
as the heat-storage meter, strictly speaking, would not give 
readings which would come under either of the provisions, except 
in certain special cases. It would, therefore, be of interest to 
hear suggestions as to just how the use of the meter would be 
specified in a power contract. 

Paul M. Lincoln: Mr. McClellan said that he thought the 
necessity of measuring maximum demand had been consider- 
ably exaggerated: I do not agree with that. I think that the 
measurement of maximum demand is absolutely essential, if 
we would have a logical method of applying rates for electric 
service. 

Mr. Lieb also made the same point, and as I understood 
him, said that it was not necessary to discriminate between 
customers of a given class on account of their load factor. I 
do not agree with that, and I believe, on analysis, that that 
position cannot be sustained. 
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John Hopkinson was the first to point out, many vears ago, 
that the cost of electric service was dependent on the two fac- 
tors, maximum demand, and the energy uscd; and his analysis 
also shows that even a larger part of the cost depends upon 
the maximum demand than upon the kw-hr. of consumption. 
Therefore, if you are going to render a logical bill depending 
upon the cost, the greater part of the bill will depend upon the 
maximum demand. 

My friends will probably counter by saying that the proper 
charge for electric service should not be a function of the cost 
of power, so much as of the value of the serv се rendered. I 
am not going to discuss the question of the ''cost of service" 
versus the “value of service" theory; it is not necessary, be- 
cause the value of service must be always measured in exactly 
the same terms as the cost of service. That comes from the 
consideration that the value of service can never be greater 
than the cost to the customer of supplving his own service, 
and the cost to the customer supplying his own service must 
always be measured in the same terms as the cost of supply- 
ing that same service from a central station; therefore, when 
we have so analyzed as to get a rate which is properly depend- 
ent upon cost of service, we will also have one which is in exactly 
the same terms as the rate which depends upon the value of 
service. We come down to exactly the same thing, whether 
we use cost of service or value of service. 

By the way, Mr. Lieb and Mr. McClellan and these other 
gentlemen who criticised me upon that point, all of them admit 
by their practise. that it is perfectly proper and logical to use 
kw-hr. in discriminating between the various customers, of 
the same class. If they admit that, they must also admit 
that it 1$ proper and logical to use a maximum demand meter 
to discriminate between customers, because as Hopkinson 
pointed out twenty-three years ago—and every other analysis 
of power costs has pointed out since—a customer's bill should 
be dependent even more upon maximum demand than it is 
upon the kw-hr. used; so that if these gentlemen use and admit 
that the use of kw-hr. meters for discrimination between cus- 
tomers 1$ logical and correct, I do not see how they can escape 
the conclusion that the maximum demand meter is necessary 
also. 

Mr. Cheney spoke of the undesirability of using maximum 
demand in connection with residences where the maximum de- 
mand for the month may be set by the one entertainment that 
the owner of the residence gives during the month. That 
point is well taken, and for that reason I am of the opinion that 
the maximum demand meter as applied to residence service can- 
not successfully work out. "There are other modifications of 
a maximum demand rate which I think will apply, and which 
will be further treated in a future paper. 

simplification of rates has been urged, and I agree entirely 
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that simplification is a highly desirable thing to have. How- 
ever, I do not believe that it is desirable or logical to obtain 
simplification in rates at the expense of justness and fairness, 
and if one of those elements must be sacrificed, I think the 
simplification will have to go. 

Mr. Lieb also mentioned the point that it was not necessary 
to discriminate between customers on the basis of load factor, . 
but I have already answered that point; I maintain that if Mr. 
Lieb uses kw-hr. meters to discriminate between customers, it 
is also logical for him to use maximum demand as well: I 
simply reiterate that point. 

Mr. Hall gave us a very interesting discussion of the Type 
H meter, and seems to indicate that in designing that meter 
they have been after a straight-line function between time and 
load. I do not believe that the straight-line fynction is the 
one to go after, as I indicated in my paper. The proper function 
is the natural logarithmic function, since that 1$ the function 
that the apparatus will follow 1n its own heating, and it 1s that 
same kind of function which should fix the bill. I believe that 
what in my paper I call the “logarithmic average” is a more 
just basis for fixing rates than 1$ an average of the usually ac- 
cepted type; that 1s, where each instant over which the average 
is taken has an equal weight. 

Mr. Hall also gave us some information concerning the char- 
acteristics of the Туре H meter, and stated that it made no 
difference whether a quarter-inch lead was used, or some small 
wire. I would like to ask, and suggest that there would be a 
very decided difference between those two conditions if the out- 
- side temperature of those leads differs from air temperature. 
Also, a marked difference between lead temperature and air 
temperature cannot be avoided if the lead runs out of doors into 
a colder atmosphere, or a hotter atmosphere. The size of those 
leads under these conditions will make a very great difference 
in the indication. 

Mr. Hall also asked concerning the ascending and descend- 
ing curves of the meters I have described. Those two con- 
ditions have exactly the same characteristics, and the character- 
istics depend solely upon the fact that a hot body will lose heat 
in proportion to its elevation above the surrounding air. That 
is perfectly true so long as convection only dictates the rate 
of the loss of heat, this in turn 1$ true only when the tem- 
peratures are kept below about forty degrees or thereabouts, 
and the surfaces are polished. So long as that is the case, 
radiation hardly enters at all into the escape of heat from the 
body; it is controlled entirely by convection, and the law of the 
loss of heat by convection 1$ a straight-line law. 

Mr. Taylor criticises me for spoiling a good meter description 
with a discussion on rates. Now, I maintain that the crux of 
the rate problem lies in the method of measuring; you cannot 
separate those two; and I also maintain and will continue to 
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maintain that there can be no logical or just method of apply- 
ing a rate for electric service until we have some means of getting 
information other than the simple kw-hr. of consumption. 
It is absolutely necessary to recognize load factor if we are to 
have a just rate. That is the main point I have tried to em- 
phasize in my discussion of the rate problem, per se. 

Mr. McClellan, in speaking the second time, emphasized the 
fact that it was value of service rather than cost of service that 
should control the rate. Аз I indicated in my opening, it makes 
no difference whether you take the value of service theory or 
the cost of service theory; they must be measured in the same 
terms; the same quantities must enter into the measurement 
of either the value or the cost. 

Mr. Goodwin has asked how this meter is to be used on direct 
current. I did not intend to convey the impression that the 
meter I described was applicable to direct current, but the 
principle is applicable to direct current. Suppose in Fig. 5 we 
havea generator G, and we bring its current through a shunt, 


S;across this shunt we place a resistance К. Then, from the 
opposite polarity of the generator, we take a current through 
the resistance R' into the middle point of resistance R. You 
will find if you analyze the direction of current flow that you 
have in these two halves of the resistance R exactly the same 
condition which I have described in Fig. 2 of my paper, and that 
the difference in the rate of heating in the two halves is pro- 
portioned to the watts. However, the scheme is not applicable 
to direct current, because a meter of that kind would take about 
as much power in the meter shunt R' as would be used in the 
load. The only way to make the scheme generally applicable 
to direct current is to use something which is equivalent to a 
d-c. transformer, something which is unfortunately not yet 
available. 

Mr. Burke mentioned the desirability of a rate which is based 
upon excess above a certain quantity of demand. There is in 
my opinion a great possibility in that particular method of 
measurement, and it is one which will be treated in my future 
paper. 
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THE COMBINED OPERATION OF STEAM AND 
HYDRAULIC POWER IN THE PENNSYLVANIA WATER 
AND POWER COMPANY SYSTEM 


BY JOHN ABBET WALLS 


ABSTRACT OF PAPER. 


The paper relates the experience of a large hydroelectric 
development on an erratic river, in endeavoring to accom- 
plish most effective combined steam and hydroelectric opera- 
tion, indicating that a river may be developed to an extent many 
times its low water flow where there is extended cooperation 
between customer and power company in determining, by 
experimenting, the economy of further supply of hydroelectric 
power. А plea is made for drawing up power contracts in a 
fashion to encourage effective combined operation of hydro- 
electric plant with customer's existing steam equipment. 


О SECURE the most effective combined operation of 
steam and hydraulic power is a problem that has engaged 
for the past few years the serious attention of the Pennsylvania 
Water& Power Company. This company hasbuilt ahydroelectric 
plant at Holtwood, Pa., on the Susquehanna River, only 25 miles 
fromits mouth. This station has, at present, a capacity of 83,000 
kw. The river flow fluctuates in erratic fashion, being subject 
to sudden and unseasonable variations from one-eighth of that 
required for full power house output to a maximum flood of 250 
times the low flow. Fig. 1 shows the daily discharge of the river 
at the power development over a year period, and indicates the 
lack of dependable regularity in flow. 

Rather than incur investment charges on equipment installed 
in advance of the time of there being load sufficient to justify 
its use, the hydraulic plant was so laid out as to permit of ex- 
tensions being added on the unit plan as they were required, 
and the problem has been to determine, from estimated load 
growths and from the hydraulic and power contract conditions, 
the proper division of load between steam plants and hy- 
draulic station, and the resulting advisability of additions re- 
spectively either to hydraulic or steam equipment. By appro- 
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priate conduct of its operation the company has felt itself 
warranted in adding to the hydraulic installation from time to 
time and in utilizing more and more of the possibilities of the 
river, until now the installed capacity is eight times the low-water 
flow. 

Taking up the question of how such full utilization of an er- 
ratic river has been brought about it must be noted, first, that 
the power company, though not itself owning any steam equip- 
ment, has yet been able to make appropriate arrangements with 
its customers, who possessed steam plants of more or less modern- 
ity at the time the contracts for the supply of hydroelectric 
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power were entered into. The power customers are few in num- 
ber and are large electric railway and distributing companies, 
so that the hydraulic company may be considered as practically 
a wholesaler of hydroelectric energy. The various contracts 
for power differ considerably from each other in their essentials; 
hence, there might be said to have been obtained for the power 
company the benefits of a diversity factor from the power 
contracts themselves, as well as from the power loads. 

The experience obtained from comparing the workings of 
these different types of contracts was of benefit when it came 
to provide for the sale of additional hydraulic power to the 
customers, for in the beginning, a natural distrust of the relia- 
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bility of hydraulic power manifested itself in provisions which 
contemplated substantial steam stand-by and steam generation. 

During the period of tuning up a new hydraulic installation, 
which period may be more or less extended, such precautions 
are quite justified. Gradually, however, as the hydroelectric 
service improved, or as the customers gained confidence in the re- 
liability of such service, the maintenance of extended steam stand- 
by conditions with banked boilers and heavy operating force, 
and generation by steam, became less and less necessary. Without 
going into details, as it is a rather voluminous subject in itself, 
it may be sufficient to say that by continuous experimenting, 
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test runs, surprise drills, improvements in equipment and methods 
of banking boilers, laying fires, retaining heat, etc., the stand-by 
arrangements were made more effective while at the same time 
the stand-by was decreased in cost. 

All this was preparatory to making it possible for the hydro- 
electric company to take up effectively with the customers the 
question of shifting over onto the hydroelectric plant more and 
more of that power load originally left outside of the power con- 
tracts. 

Looking at a sample daily load diagram, Fig. 2, representing 
total customers’ load, there is a limit to the amount of load for 
which the hydroelectric company is justified in installing equip- 
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ment to carry for that particular shape of load curve. This is 
represented by the line marked R. If the hydroelectric com- 
pany installs a unit of additional equipment enabling it to carry 
additional load included between the load line R and a greater 
load line S, then the income from carrying by hydraulic power 
such additional kilowatt-hours must be sufficient to cover the 
interest, depreciation, profit and operating charges on the ad- 
ditional equipment necessary. But the additional kilowatt- 
hours which may be so carried, vary from day to day with minor 
changes in the shape of the load curve. Then, due to seasonal 
effects on diversity factor, the shape of the load curve changes 
materially, progressively increasing and diminishing the possible 
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kilowatt-hours in the load. An example of modification in shape 
of curve of combined loads of two customers, due to seasonal 
changes only, may be noted by comparing Fig. 2, where in 
January there is a high peak in the afternoon, and Fig. 3, where 
only two months later the maximum load comes in the morning. 
Unanticipated industrial conditions affecting the general growth 
of the load would also have their influences. Again, even if the 
load should be actually available in accordance with the number 
of kilowatt-hours estimated, still the river flow necessary to carry 
it may be lacking from time to time, and this must be allowed for. 
Then, too, must be determined the saving in steam costs for the 
block of kilowatt-hours, and as this is represented by deducting 
the cost of generating by steam all energy above line S from the 
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cost of generating by steam all energy above line R, and making 
due allowance for difference in stand-by costs resulting there- 
from, it is necessary to make experimental steam runs to obtain 
these data sufficiently accurately, since we are concerned even 
with small differences in cost. 

All this involves fullest cooperation between customer and 
power company in making the test runs, figuring out the costs, 
and making comparisons, before we arrive at a point where the 
operating data showing most effective combined operation are 
ready to be passed upon by those who are to decide as to whether : 
the savings or profits involved are worth making. Of course, 
there are many factors entering into such a determination. For 
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example: the steam man must decide if he will thereby carry 
some labor which he cannot employ effectively in maintenance 
work or otherwise, but must have always available, which 
labor, by occasional idleness, may deteriorate; and, for example, ` 
the hydraulic man must decide to what extent he can depend 
upon using his spare equipment to carry occasional kilowatt- 
hours; hence, it is possible to work out the most effective method 
of combined hydraulic and steam operation only by effective 
combined efforts of both the steam and hydraulic representatives. 

The above is concerned with generation under good river stage 
conditions. With low water new conditions arise. Fig. 4 shows 
a case of steam generation by two stations during low water. 
Steam station X ran at high load factor to get economical steam 
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consumption; steam station Y carried its load as a peak during the 
afternoon hours. One would judge the latter form of low load 
factor generation to be inefficient as compared with the run of 
station X. But, as dictating the form of steam load carried, 
other factors may enter, such as the desirability of generating 
during only one shift, loading up to the capacity of only the most 
efficient generating units, assisting on the peak to cut down trans- 
mission line losses, exigencies of load dispatching due to equip- 
ment out of service, etc., and occasionally, contract provisions 
which when enforced prevent most economical combined opera- 
tion. 

In the steam stations themselves, the most efficient apparatus— 
usually that apparatus of largest capacity—is put first into opera- 
tion and if the river flow continues to decrease, then, as is needed, 
the less and less efficient equipment. То a certain extent this 
same scheme is carried out in connection with the different steam 
plants. Those steam plants where owing to one condition or 
another the kilowatt-hour cost of steam generation is high are 
brought into operation only after that equipment in the other 
stations, which gives lower kilowatt-hour costs, is fully loaded. 

Ultimately these may become mere matters of load dispatching 
but first they must be worked out from the cost standpoint and 
provided for by contract understandings between customers and 
power company. The possibility of making a fair profit from 
steam generation during low water from otherwise idle steam 
equipment serves as an incentive for the steam man to experi- 
ment with various methods of steam generation in the endeavor 
to reduce his kilowatt-hour cost of generation sufficiently to 
secure in open competition the maximum possible kilowatt- 
hours of load and the maximum total yearly profit therefrom. 
It is almost impossible at the time of drawing up a power contract 
to fix a hard and fast rate for a large and irregular supply of 
steam-generated power, for if the price of such power is made 
high enough to cover almost any conceivable condition of steam 
generation which might be called for, then that price is too high 
for effective ordinary use, and naturally the supply will be ob- 
tained from other sources. It is equally difficult in the face of 
changing costs of coal, and labor, of gradual obsolescence of 
installed steam equipment, of improvements in the art of steam 
generation, and of a lack of knowledge of future conditions of 
power supply and demand, to provide rates and delivery specifi- 
c^tions equitably to apply against future transfer of portions of 
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steam load to the hydroelectric station. Rough figures can be 
estimated, but it is the lack of that exactness fatal to maximum 
efficiency and inherent in such guesses that prevents the getting 
out of the situation all that there is in it both for the customer 
and for the power company. 

Naturally, the contract understandings may play a part in 
determining the hydroelectric plant design. For example; 
when steam is available to carry the tips of the load peaks, the 
additional equipment, as purchased, is designed to carry continu- 
ously the full output of the turbines less allowance for governing, 
instead of being given a peak rating. 

In general the loads of the customers at the time of making the 
power contracts had nearly reached the limits of capacity of the 
customers’ steam plants, but additions have been made since, not 
only іп hydraulic equipment, but also in steam equipment. It has 
not been found necessary for the hydroelectric company to have 
a steam plant of its own; rather the idea has been to work outa 
use for the steam plants which the customers possessed at the 
time of making the power contracts, and since the very lowest 
flow in the river does not last for a long time, it 1s possible to figure 
upon using even very inefficient and out-of-date steam equipment 
for these short periods, thus making useful, steam equipment 
which otherwise would possibly long ago have been scrapped. 

Where the load is that of a few large customers having already 
a certain amount of steam equipment, and where it is not practi- 
cable to work out a system of combined primary, secondary, and 
surplus power supply of general application to all customers, 
it is believed that by such methods of cooperation between custo- 
mers and power company, there will be permitted the develop- 
ment, on fluctuating rivers, of large water powers now difficult 
to handle financially. 

Certainly it is felt that in this particular development a still 
further portion of the river flow will be made use of, as the load 
demand grows and provision has been made for additions to the 
present hydraulic installation, awaiting only such load growth for 
the additions to be gone ahead with; and all this has grown out of 
the appreciation by the customers and the power company of 
the advantages of getting together and of each viewing a power 
contract in the light of a business opportunity and not as the 
final word in a power deal. 

We may look at a power contract somewhat in the light of a 
transmission gear of an automobile, linking together the driving 
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element and the driven wheels. "There is a tendency so to look 
to the desirable qualities of a strong and firm connection that one 
is apt to prescribe a bolted coupling rather than that sort of a 
transmission gear which will allow some little flexibility to meet 
the changed conditions of running with which one necessarily 
meets in practise. It is true that one does not want slackness 
and that one cannot foresee the change and development which 
may take place in operating conditions, nor allow for them specifi- 
cally, but for just this reason it is advisable when drawing up the 
contract to have this in mind and by permitting, encouraging, or 
providing for steps towards more effective combined operation, 
make future benefits therefrom not only possible, but highly 
probable. | 
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SUPPLEMENTAL POWER FOR HYDROELECTRIC 
SYSTEMS 


BY J. F. VAUGHAN 


ABSTRACT OF PAPER 


The first part of the paper outlines the functions of the 
steam plant furnishing relay and supplemental power for the 
system whose normal source of power is water, and illustrates 

raphically and otherwise the relative importance of the various 
unctions and characteristics of the supplemental plant. It 
further illustrates by diagrams in a hypothetical case the division 
of load between the hydraulic and supplemental sources of power. 

The second part of the paper discusses some general data 
obtained from a number of New England water power systems, 
indicating the extent to which the water power is supplemented 
by steam and the methods of utilizing supplemental capacity. 


FuNcTIONS 
HE CHIEF functions of the steam* plant supplementing 
the water power system are: 
I. Stand-by for breakdown 
II. Relay for low water 
III. Supplemental for carrying peak of load. 
IV. As base load capacity when load dominates the water 
power and water power becomes supplemental to steam. 


CHARACTERISTICS 


The characteristics of the supplemental plant types corres- 
ponding to the above functions are— 

For functions I, II, and III, low fixed charges and low stand-by 
cost. 

For functions I and III, quick starting. 

For functions II and III, moderate operating costs. 

For function IV, low operating costs. 


PLANT TYPES 


I. Classified by ownership 
1. Power company’s 
2. Power customers’ 
*Or other form of prime mover power plant, 
2369 
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II. Classified by origin 
. Existing plants 
. Extension of existing plants 
. New plants. 
Classified by equipment 
. Second hand equipment 
. Cheap new equipment with simple auxiliaries. 
. High economy equipment with full auxiliaries. 


һеч 
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RELATIVE VALUE OF FUNCTIONS 


We may represent the relative commercial value of the func- 
tions of the supplemental plant in various ways; for instance, 
assuming an entirely new system, whose market is created by 
the water power development and grows gradually through a 
term of years until it exceeds the capacity of the water power 
available. Assuming for discussion a term of 25 years, the re- 
lative value of each function for various periods expressed 
in per cent of the total commercial value of a supplemental 
plant may be tabulated as follows: 


lst year | 2nd year | 5th year | 10th year | 25th year 


—— — <ss—i—— |) — rAaQr—< —rVn — |—— |————À——— | M á—— M ÀÓá—À— 


Breakdown (I) 10 0 
Low Water (II) 15 0 
Peak Capacity (IID 25 0 
Base Load (IV) 50 100 


Total 


These relations may be visualized graphically by Fig. 1; or, 
tabulating according to functions and characteristics: 


Breakdown Low water Peak Base load 
Quick start Low investment Low investment Reliability 
Low investment Economy Quick start Economy 
Reliability Reliability Reliability Low investment 
Economy Quick start Economy Quick start 


It 1s evident that in order to minimize fixed charges, the exist- 
ing steam capacity should be utilized as far as possible whether 
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it belongs to the water power company or its customers, and in- 
sofar as the supplemental capacity is required for standby, or 
for small annual output—that is to be used to produce kilowatt 
capacity, and not kilowatt-hour output—even inefficient, second- 
hand, or otherwise low-grade plant may be well adapted to the 
purpose. 

As the supplemental plant is called on to furnish a larger pro- 
portion of the demands of the system—that is, as it operates on 
a higher and higher load factor—the higher class of equipment 
required may not be found so readily available in existing plants. 
While this is particularly true in the smaller power systems, 
larger communities may provide higher class installations, either 
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Fic. 1— DIAGRAM SHOWING RELATIVE VALUES OF FUNCTIONS OF 
SUPPLEMENTAL CAPACITY 


in the form of mill equipment or public service plants. In the 
older communities, where large systems have grown up, supplied 
from well-developed steam installations, water power supply 
may be obtained from local small sources, strictly supplemental 
to the steam plant, or may be brought in over transmission lines 
from some outlying water power system. Іп the latter case, 
the ideal would be obtained by a traffic agreement between the 
two companies by which the water power system could utilize 
to the full the capacity of the steam plant to relay its own 
system during low-water periods, and could furnish the steam 
plant, in return, surplus power to reduce the fuel consumption of 
the steam plant. 
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The following curves Figs. 2, 3, 4 and 5 have been drawn to 
indicate graphically, by a hypothetical case, how the system load 
would naturally be divided between the water power and 
supplemental plant. In this case it is assumed that the water 
power plant has sufficient pondage to enable it ultimately to carry 
the daily peaks, leaving the base of the load to be handled by 
the steam plant. 

The curves, while representing the four stages indicated by 
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functions I, II, III and IV, are not numerically on exactly the 
same basis as the above graphic illustration (Fig. 1). 

Case A. The system load is assumed to be equal to but not 
exceeding the low-water capacity of the water power plant. 

Case B. The load exceeds the low-water capacity and equals 
that of the water power plant. Steam supplement is required 
during low water. 

Case C. The load exceeds at all times the water power plant 
capacity, calling for the daily use of the steam plant to carry 
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part of the load. During normal water, water power takes the 
base, reducing the hours of daily steam operation. During 
low water, when water is insufficient to carry the whole base 
to allow steam to operate on short hours, the capacity is used 
to better advantage by handling the base by steam. 

Case D. The load exceeds the water power capacity at all 
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times to such an extent that steam dominates the output. The 
water power then, by taking advantage of its pondage, provides 
the peak load capacity and reduces its hours of daily operation. 


NEw ENGLAND PRACTISE 


In order to find out what has been the general experience and 
practise of public service corporations utilizing water power in 
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2374 
New England, such information was obtained as time would 
permit from a number of the more important companies. The 
information sought included the general plolicy of the companies 
in utilizing the existing capacity in steam plants of their cus- 
tomers, also the general principles followed in the sale of power 
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calling for supplement either by the customers for their own pro- 
tection, or by the company for its own or its customers’ benefit. 

The general power situation in New England consists of three 
classes, somewhat at variance with the above ideal classification. 
They are: 
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1. Markets already existing either wholly supplied from steam 
or with steam dominating, and gradually absorbing transmitted 
power. 
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2. New or recently developed water power installations or ex- 
tensions seeking new markets and usually more or less supple- 
mented by steam. 
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3. Power sources extended either by re-development or by 
interconnection with other powers by means of electric trans- 
mission to serve better the territory covered. 

The power customers having steam plants available for auxil- 
iary use are of three classes: 

1. Public service railway, light and power companies. 

2. Mills having their own steam plants. 

3. Other water power developments having rolas steam 
plant capacity. 

In addition to the above questions, information was sought 
on the extent to which the various companies have found it 
advisable to relay their water power; the extent to which they 
had been able to obtain the use of their customers’ steam capac- 
ity; the principal uses to which the supplemental plants had 
been put; the general location of supplemental capacity; the 
general method of getting and paying for the customers’ sup- 
plemental capacity; the methods employed of quick steaming 
and starting; and the organization for, and time necessary to 
start and pick up the load. 

A company operating about 50,000 kw. of water power capac- 
ity started out a few years ago with the idea of utilizing through 
contract agreements the steam capacity of its customers, and 
although unusually successful in carrying out this principle, 
nevertheless the company has found it advisable to provide 
its own supplemental plant to the extent of about 15 per cent 
of its hydraulic capacity. In the last few years the proportion 
of its relay power has increased from about 2.5 per cent to about 
20 per cent of the total kilowatt-hours generated, the latter figure 
representing the year 1914, which was a period of unprecedented 
drought. This company's ponds are sufficient to allow the water 
power plants to carry the bulk of the daily peaks, making it 
necessary as a rule to call on the customers only at such times 
as they can spare the power. 

The contracts with the customers furnishing supplemental 
power in general provide that, on request of the company, the 
customers shall supply power in such quantities and at such times 
as it may be required, provided this does not interfere in any 
way with their regular business. Such power is strictly '' off 
peak " and requires no expense on the partofthe customer for 
additional equipment. 

The steam plants, of both customers and company, are used 
primarily for low water supplement and only rarely for break- 
down relay. 
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As the customers’ plants are run continuously in their regular 
business they require no special provision for quick starting. 


Another large company with about 5000 kw. in water power 
started out on the assumption that what New England wanted 
was primary power but it has seen fit to reverse its policy and 
now furnishes principally secondary power, depending on its 
customers to supply all the supplemental power required. In 
this way the company relays its water power to about 85 per 
cent of its capacity. These customers are public service com- 
panies in general lighting and power business. 

The principal use made of the customers’ steam plants is for 
low water supplement although they are depended on for break- 
down relay as well. Two have only enough capacity to handle 
their own loads and operate only when required to help out the 
water power. The third furnishes during low water the supple- 
mental power required by the water power company in handling 
its other business. By an agreement with the first two customers 
the company furnishes them power at a price which warrants 
them in shutting down their steam plants, but does not require 
them to provide any additional capacity for the needs of the water 
power company. As the summer peak of the third coincident with 
the low water period is only half their winter requirements they 
can furnish all the relay required by the company also without 
additional equipment. The company pays the customer a 
kilowatt-hour rate sufficient to give him a reasonable profit, 
but without any additional installation charge. 

The two plants which are shut down when not required for 
relay can be started and pick up their loads in two or three 
hours. The third plant, operating continuously is always ready 
for breakdown relay duty. With the aid of forced draft kept 
for this purpose it can pick up two-thirds the capacity of the water 
power plantin twenty minutes. Similar apparatus now going 
into the other steam plants will enable them to pick up their 
loads in thirty or forty minutes. 

Each steam plant has a permanent organization sufficient 
to start up at any time. 

In carrying out plans for a wey considerable increase in its 
present water power capacity the company expects to obtain 
from existing steam plants of new customers all additional steam 
relay required. In addition to above the company has a power 
interchange agreement with another hydroelectric system by 
which it takes from that system power up to about one-fifth of 
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the total demand and furnishes it low-water relay in return. 

Of the total annual output of the system a little over 20 per 
cent is furnished by steam including a small amount from the 
interconnected transmission system. 


A third important system including four water power plants 
aggregating 15,000 kw., operates three steam plants relaying the 
system to approximately 373 per cent of its capacity, and in 
addition has an interchange agreement with a customer operating 
both steam and water, from whom it can get up to 2000 kw. in 
prime power. 

The steam plants are used almost entirely for low water relay 
as far as possbile carrying the base load when operating. The 
secondary use of these plants is for breakdown and to relieve the 
waterpower plants of the daily peaks. The relay power is fur- 
nished part as lighting and part as railway current. The plants 
were already built when taken over by the waterpower system 
and furnish excellent low investment sources of power near the 
centers of their respective markets. 

In each active steam plant water is kept in one boiler and 
fires ready to kindle kept under enough boilers to enable the 
station to pick up its load. Ordinary disturbances are taken 
care of by duplication of transmission lines, and during bad thun- 
der storms low steam pressure is kept up. 

Substation operators form a nucleus of an operating organiza- 
tion for the steam plants, to be completed from carmen, linemen 
and trackmen. 

The proportion of the company’s output generated by steam 
iS approximately 5 per cent. 


A fourth system relays its water power to about 30 per cent of 
the capacity, of which about one-quarter comes from a customer. 
About one-half of the total annual output is generated by steam. 

A fifth system aggregating 6600 kw. in water power 1$ relayed 
by steam to about one-quarter of this capacity. Owing to power 
obtained from another water power system the amount of steam 
generated by the company’s plant is very small. Of the above 
so-called “ steam " power about one-quarter is ой driven. None 
of the customers’ plants is depended upon for relay. 


A sixth system developed to 12,000 kw. has a steam reserve, 
including customers’ equipment, of 3500 kw. or nearly 30 per 
cent, about one-third of which is obtained from customers 
plants. The reserve is confined entirely to breakdown and low 
water relay. 
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One of the company’s steam plants is at the waterpower plant 
and the other at a substation, originally an independent plant. 
The chief customer's plant 1$ at the delivery end of a transmission 
line. | 

Customers’ relay power is obtained on demand and paid for 
at a fixed rate per indicated h.p-hr. or per metered kw-hr. 
No special organization is maintained for handling the supple- 
mental capacity. Starting time is given as two hours. 


A seventh system, with 9000 kw. of water power and relayed 
to a small extent only, has contracted with another public service 
company operating a steam capacity of 16,000 kw. and a small 
water power auxiliary to take relay power during low water up 
to 4000 kw. and to furnish it in return secondary power when and 
in such quantities as it can be spared, the kilowatt-hour rates 
to be paid based on an interchange of power mutually beneficial, 
rather than for distinct profit to either. In this case the steam 
capacity is supplemental during low water and a breakdown 
relay at all times. The water plant is at one end of a duplicate 
transmission line and the steam plant at the other, while the load 
is distributed at several points along the line. 


An eighth system, one formerly depending chiefly on water 
power, has grown so in recent years that today water is of minor 
importance. Ten years ago the steam output amounted to only 
3,000,000 kw-hr. while the water power plant furnished 11,000-, 
000 kw-hr. per year. At that time the principal use of steam was 
for low-water relay, next, to carry the peak, and lastly, as break- 
down capacity. Today the steam capacity is 16,000 kw. and the 
water power only 2400 kw., the relative kilowatt-hour outputs 
of steam and water being in the ratio of 4:1. Under the inter- 
change power agreement with the seventh water power system 
previously spoken of, the steam output will be replaced to a 
large extent by additional water and in exchange will be held as 
reserve to supplement the water power during low-water periods. 


А ninth system, operating three water power plants aggregat- 
ing 5300 kw.,is supplemented by steam to the extent of 900 
kw., or about one sixth. The proportion of the company's 
output generated by steam is about 5.5 per cent. In addition 
the company purchases 2500 kw. of power from a customer 
operating waterpower, who takes from another hydroelectric 
system which in turn depends largely on its customers for steam 
relay. 
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Other systems, ranging in water power capacity from 10,000 
kw. to 1150 kw., are relayed in extent ranging from one-half 
to one-quarter of their respective capacities. 


The principal uses for their steam is for low-water and break- 
down, and to a less extent to help on peak load. None depends 
on its customers for steam power. Some keep banked fires, 
allowing them to start in from 15 to 30 minutes, and part require 
two hours or more to organize crews to start from cold boilers. 
One has a gas producer plant which has not yet been called into 
service, another an oil engine installation, and another is con- 
sidering oil firing for its boilers. 

Most of them keep skeleton crews ready among their hy- 
draulic plants and substations to be completed on call from other 
departments. 

With few exceptions, plants, either taken over in consolidation 
of properties, or rebuilt or extended, utilize existing installations 
or second hand apparatus, keeping down their idle investment, 
and those few exceptions are largely continuously-operating 
high-class plants belonging to customers or built for the purpose 
of high grade relay of relatively high annual output. 


TABLE SHOWING THE EXTENT OF SUPPLEMENTAL PLANT CAPACITY AND 
OUTPUT IN PER CENT OF WATER POWER CAPACITY 


Water power kw. Per cent steam Per cent steam 
capacity capacity output 


1 50,000 15 

2 5.000 85 

3 15,000 40 

4 12,000 30 

5 6,500 25 very small 

6 12,000 30 

7 9,000 50 (?) 

8 2,400 — 20 (formerly) 

9 11,400* (16,000 kw.) (present) 
10 5,300 17 55 


*Including customer's plant. 


The general conclusions that may be drawn from the somewhat 
limited data at hand are: 

1. That steam relay is depended on in widely varying propor- 
tions of water power capacity, depending partly on the character 
and regulation of the streams, partly on the character of power 
demanded and more and more on the extent to which the systems 
are interconnected with others for the interchange of power. 
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2. That, on the whole, the companies have been successful 
in utilizing the existing steam capacity of their customers. 

3. That the principal uses to which supplemental capacity 
has been put are: 

(1) Relay for low-water 
(2) Breakdown 

(3) Peak capacity 

(4) Base load 

4. That the supplemental plants, being largely old plants 
belonging to companies formerly supplying their own indi- 
vidual markets, since consolidated into more or less comprehensive 
systems, are generally scattered among local centers of dis- 
tribution. 

5. That only in rare cases have provisions been made in special 
equipment or organization for quick starting, and that for this 
reason quick starts are rarely made. ІП certain cases, however, 
where such relay is of importance, oil firing is being introduced, 
and in rarer cases gas and oil engines. 
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DISCUSSION ON “THE COMBINED OPERATION OF STEAM AND 
HYDRAULIC POWER IN THE PENNSYLVANIA WATER AND 
POWER COMPANY SYSTEM” (WALLS), AND "SUPPLEMENTAL 
POWER FOR HYDROELECTRIC SYSTEMS” (VAUGHAN), PHIL- 
ADELPHIA, РА., OCTOBER 11, 1915. 


A. S. Loizeaux: The Consolidated Gas, Electric Light 
and Power Company of Baltimore began taking power from 
the Pennsylvania Water and Power Company on October 
Ist, 1910, the contract calling for delivery of not less than 70 
million kw-hr. during the first year, with the demand of 13,333 
kw. That figure is obtained by taking two-thirds of the peak 
load on the station, which was 20 thousand at that time. The 
contract provided for an increase of energy in following year 
but not to exceed 105 million kw-hr. per year. A demon. 
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stration of the effect which Mr. Walls notes, that the develop- 
ment of water power exceeded the original contract provisions, 
is found in the fact that the consumption of the gas and electric 
company for 1915 will be about 165 million kw-hr., a quantity 
57 per cent greater than the maximum originally provided for. 

The growth of the company’s load has been very rapid since 
water power was available. Бір. 1 indicates that at that time 
a very rapid upward tendency was taken by the curve, which 
has continued ever since, so that in the five years since we 
began taking water power we have over two and one half times 
as great an output as the total output at that time. In other 
words, the company’s load to-day is 250 per cent of what it 
was in 1910. 

It will be seen that from the year 1910, when water power 
was first purchased, the growth has been much more rapid 
than before that date. This is accounted for by the fact that 
when large blocks of energy are available for sale without ad- 
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ditional capital outlay it is possible for the industrial power 
sales department to go after and procure such customers, 
who would not be procured if an addition to the generating 
station was first necessary. 

Mr. Walls gives a clear statement of the great advantages 
to be secured bv cooperative measures on the part of a water 
power plant and its customers operating steam plants. This 
cooperation is vital to the success of the hydro plant in nearly 
all cases. The hydroclectric development is rare indeed that 
does not have to use steam auxiliaries for its maximum econo- 
mical development. 

It is sometimes difficult to justify the initial purchase of 
water power zt usual rates by a svstem fullv equipped with 
steam apparatus to carry its peak load; because fixed charges 
cannot be decreased, and operating costs only partly avoided 
by the use of water power. This condition changes, how- 
ever, as soon as increased load is obtained, when the use of 
water power makes it unnecessary to invest capital in addi- 
tional steam equipment. It has been the experience in several 
cities that when hydro power has been available contracts 
for large blocks of power have been closed, and the selling of 
energv greatly stimulated, thus creating a market for the 
avalalle energy without increasing the capital investment 
of the central station. 

Standby Operation. As Мг. Walls has stated, stand-by 
oreration is more necessary in the earlv days of a hydro plant 
than afier conditions become settled. In Baltimore we kept 
а turLine running in the early stages of the use of water power; 
but for several years it has been found unnecessary to keep 
any generators on the bus for this purpose. А limited number 
of boilers are kept banked to carry the more important a-c. 
service in the event of interruption to water power. 

When an electric storm occurs generators are started and 
carry load until all danger of interruption is over. The d-c. 
distribution system 1s protected by storage battery. 

Several vears ago oil burning equipment was installed to 
be used for emergency operation. It was found, however, 
to have drawbacks in operating, as well as cost, and the same 
or better results in quick steam generation have been obtained 
by the use of mechanical stokers and forced draft. 

Operating Conditions at High and Low Water Stages. It 15 
interesting to note the reversal of operating conditions in periods 
of plentiful water compared with low water periods. 

When water is plentiful the hydro plant takes all available 
load up to its capacity in generating units. Mr. Vaughan 
mentioned this as existing in different plants. As I have 
said, when water is plentiful the hydro plant will take all 
available load up to its capacitv in generating units, pro- 
vided the load is available. This is shown in Fig. 2 of Mr. 
Walls’s paper. If there are peaks in the total load which are 
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higher than the generating capacity of the hydro plant, these 
peaks are taken by steam units which thus supply the neces- 
sary capacity with a small consumption of fuel, due to the 
short hour operation. Such peaks are shown above line “В” 
in Fig. 2 of Mr. Walls’s paper. 

When water is low a reversed condition is obtained. The 
steam plants then operate 24 hr. per day at a high load factor, 
generating as much energy as is represented by the deficiency 
of water power at the time, as shown in Mr. Walls’s paper 
under the steam load line. The hydro plant carries the peaks, 
being able to store water 24 hours or more and deliver its 
energy at such times as is called for by the load curve, over 
the horizontal line representing steam generator capacity in 
service. This gives an ideal steam operating condition, and 
a low cost for energy generated, while the water available 
is used with maximum effect. 

Character of Contracts. Іп contracts to provide for maximum 
cooperation between hydroelectric systems апа purchasers, 
it will usually be desirable, instead of using a rate for energy 
and then charging for demand, which is the usual system, to 
fix two rates for energy: 

1. A primary rate based on the value of energy taken which 
can ordinarily be counted upon with regularity; and, (2), a 
secondary rate for energy which cannot be guaranteed but 
which is available except at times of low water flow. 

It will be seen by analyzing conditions that when a hydro 
station has machine capacity much larger than the minimum 
river flow the hydro power is more valuable to the steam com- 
pany than an increase in their steam equipment which could 
generate the same amount of energy during the 24 hours, 
or even with the prevailing load factor of the total load. The 
reason for this additional value is that in times of low water, 
when the minimum guaranteed power only is available, the 
steam plant can call for this energy on the peak. This energy 
would therefore be delivered at a very low load factor repre- 
senting several times the capacity of equipment that would 
be required to generate this amount of energy at the usual 
load factor. For instance, 10,000 kw. water power for 24 hours 
per day is equivalent to 240,000 kw-hr. daily. If a 10,000- 
kw. steam turbine were installed it could generate this amount 
of energy but would be good for only 10,000 kw. on peak load. 
The water power plant, however, if it had, as is usually the 
case, more generating capacity than the minimum flow ca- 
pacity, would be able to deliver 240,000 kw-hr. on peaks at 
40 per cent or even 20 per cent load factor, equivalent respec- 
tively to 25,000 or 50,000 kw. capacity. It is evident that the 
energy delivered in this manner has a much higher value than 
the energy available from a 10,000-kw. unit, because it makes 
unnecessary the installation of 25,000 or 50,000 kw. in steam 
capacity. 
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This secondary rate should be based on the cost of fuel and 
operation in the steam plants. The operation including labor, 
superintendence, water, lubricants, station supplies, expense 
and maintenance on steam and electric equipment and build- 
ings. It should not include fixed charges on investment. 
This is virtually the equivalent of the steam generating cost 
under whatever conditions may obtain. It will readily be 
seen that the demand charge under the plant conditions de- 
scribed would prohibit the method of operation described 
for low water periods, as illustrated by Fig. 4 of Mr. Walls’s 
paper. The basic idea in the establishment of a secondary 
rate is that it is better to use water when it is available than 
to purchase coal and allow the water to waste. The profit 
resulting from such operation should, of course, be equitably 
divided between the producer and consumer. 

Emergency Operation. The contract should be such that all 
possible help in time of emergency should be given to the 
party in trouble. It would be shortsighted to withhold any 
help within the power of either company during emergency 
because steam plants, as well as hydro plants, are subject to 
occasional collapses due to unforeseen and abnormal conditions. 
A break in a steam header or burn-out in main duct line will 
cripple a steam plant temporarily, while needle ice may shut 
down the hydro plant. In any such event all resources that 
can be commanded should be utilized to supply existing load. 

Energy supplied during emergency conditions should be 
billed at the reasonable cost of meeting these conditions, which 
it may be impossible to specify in the contract except in these 
terms. The most frequent use of extraordinary power in 
the system under consideration has been energy generated 
at times of storms. This energy in most cases has not been 
actually necessary but was generated in order to have prime 
movers actually on the line in the event of trouble. The 
excess cost of such operation over the price paid for energy 
should be borne by the hydro plant. 

It will be noted that the methods of cooperation recommended 
are practical means of carrying out conservation of water 
power, and therefore of coal. The electrical industry is com- 
mitted to the principle of the conservation of our national re- 
sources. Leaders in the industry are cooperating with others in 
having the government make reasonable regulations encourag- 
ing instead of discouraging water power development, and it 
15 a cause of much satisfaction to the engineer to be able to 
actually conserve either by the development of water power 
or by using hydroelectric power, when its use is attended with 
operating economies and benefits to his company. | 

It will be seen from these remarks that water power for 
at least a part of the systems' total load has real advantages 
to the steam central stations in reducing, first, peak loads; 
second, serving as reserve for emergency conditions; and, 
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third, what is more important, showing a profit in operation 
which increases as the load increases. This saving is largely 
in the nature of the limiting of capital invested. 

The steam relay and the variable amount, in per cent, 
of the steam-relayed power, naturally depends upon the 
character of the load. No company could afford to take 
any chances with general power and lighting; they have 
to provide relay. When it comes to other classes, in Balti- 
more, for instance, there 1s a copper smelting company that 
refines copper electrically, with a load of over 6000 kw. con- 
tinuous, and if their power is shut off it simply means 
that the power is not sold and some labor lost, but not a large 
labor loss in comparison with the value of the energy. Now, 
ie would not pay to provide separate relay. equipment for 
carrying that particular load. The electric load may or 
may not be of such a character as would pay for relay power. 
So that the nature of the load, whether it involves large 
amounts of labor or the convenience of the public, will deter- 
mine how much relay power must be carried in each case. 

Mr. Birkhinhine: I think the papers brought out Бу Mr. 
Walls and Mr. Vaughan gave a very clear idea of the eco- 
nomical limiting of water power development, which is a thing 
of prime importance in any project. 

The Pennsylvania Power Company was not only selling 
power to whoever would buv, it was selling power to a man 
who wanted it and making that sale a return to the company 
buving up the load. I think the last unit installed was the 
third largest one since the plant was first in normal opera- 
tion, and provision is still there for another. The practise is 
generally followed now, apparently, of leaving uncompleted 
space so that the structure can be continued and units put 
in when warranted. 

In Mr. Vaughan’s paper there was mentioned the supple- 
mental capacity required for standby or for small annual out- 
put that is to be used to produce kw. capacity and not kw- 
hr. output. I want to ask Mr. Vaughan how he determined 
the value of steam as a base load, and in favor of water power 
as peak load, and so to get his answer I will take the opposite 
viewpoint. If on Fig. 3, beginning at 6 a.m. and running to 
8 p.m., the steam plant carries 3000 kw. right straight across, 
there is а total of 42,000 kw-hr. by steam, which 15 spread over 
practically the same number of hours as in the curve originally 
shown, but it is uniformly low; in other words, on the steam 
plant for 14 hours, and the fluctuating loads and the peaks 
are carried on the water power. That is further brought 
out in Fig. 4, on the next page, by looking at the curve for the 
low water. There is a steam usage of about 2300 kw. and of 
course the peak on the water power is then between that and 
nine thousand. 

Now applying a similar case, on the normal load curve, 
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the steam plant runs from about 3:45 until 8:15 on a load that 
builds up and then runs down again. If that had been a 
2600-kw. steam output from one o'clock to nine o'clock 
there would also have been a 100 per cent load factor. These, 
of course, as Mr. Vaughan has said, are purely imaginary curves. 
Both papers bring out very clearly the special conditions 
that come into the enterprise, that is, instead of building 
a new plant, making the best use of plants that exist, and 
as Mr. Vaughan's paper savs, in some cases practically obso- 
lete machinery is found to be economically usable and can save 
money. | 

J. Е. Vaughan: Mr. Loizeaux mentioned oil firing. The 
company spoken of in the first paper as using oil firing in stand- 
by work has had sufficientlv satisfactory results to warrant 
their equipping a second plant with oil firing. In connection 
with the subject of quick firing, the method used by the Union 
Light and Power Company of St. Louis, who take the bulk 
of their power from Keokuk (the Mississippi River Power 
Company) is interesting. Before Mississippi river power was 
delivered a member of the St. Louis company expressed his 
doubt as to the reliability of transmitted power and the 
fear that they would have to maintain heavy stand-bv expense 
to properly relay it. Since power has heen delivered, however, 
he has expressed his gratification and confidence in it, and 
has become enthusiastic over a method of quick starting which 
he has developed. This method is keeping the water in cer- 
tain of the boilers at about 212 deg. fahr., bv a small heating boiler 
placed in the basement of the power house underneath the 
main boilers, ard laving on the main grates a fire of care- 
fully selected coal, interlaced with kindling and oily rags, 
all ready to light 1n emergency. Не states that by this method 
he can pick up 15 thousand kw. of load in fifteen minutes. 

As to water power taking the base or peak of the load, this 
depends, as both Mr. Loizeaux and Mr. Birkhinhine have 
pointed out, very largely on the shape of the load curve and 
on the character of the water power. It depends further on 
the investment in the supplemental plant and the fixed charges 
in such plant that must be charged against the water power. 

In a number of the cases cited in New England the fixed 
charges on the steam plants are not chargeable to the water 
power, because they are on plants already existing whose 
charges are already carried in other ways. Ап interesting 
case of the cooperation between a water power plant and a 
steam plant in which existing steam investment in both water 
and steam plants is used to best advantage, 1s mentioned in 
the second paper as the 7th and 8th systems. The 7th system 
having 9000 kw. of water power, controlling a sufficient 
pondage to enable them to concentrate their output during 
low water within a portion of the day, in this way carries the 
peak of the load of the 8th system, which is connected to it 
on the other end of a transmission line. 
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The shortening of the hours of operation during low water 
enables such a water power plant to save labor by cutting out 
a shift of operatives. The arrangement between these two 
connected systems allows the steam plant to take advantage 
of the full pondage and storage capacity of the water power 
plant, and enables the water power plant to run at a very 
high load factor when there is plenty of water, saving coal on 
the steam-operated system. 

Mr. Birkhinhine spoke of a steam plant, operating to carry 
the base of the load. It is evident where the fixed charges of 
an existing steam plant do not come on the water power that 
the steam plant can be used to good advantage to carry either 
the peak of the water power load or a part of the hours of the 
daily duty of the water power, enabling the water power plant 
to save a shift. 

In closing I wish to say that the papers and discussion have 

brought out clearly that the operation of steam plants as 
auxiliary to water power plants is more than a purely technical 
subject; it is possibly as much a problem for the contract agent 
as for the designing engineer. Nor can it receive too much at- 
tention from the operating management in organizing the op- 
erating force and in training the men in the emergency use of 
their auxiliary or supplementary capacity. 
‚ In recent years, as transmitted water power has become 
more reliable, the natural distrust of such service has diminished. 
Today it is the duty of the operating company to establish 
confidence, complete confidence by simplicity in contracts and 
agreements and straightforward, fair dealing. 

We have produced reliability in the generation and de- 
livery of power; now we want the same reliability in the de- 
veloping and holding of our markets. 


Presented at the 313th Meeting of the American 
Institute of Electrical Engsneers, Philadelphia, 
Pa., October 11, 1915. 
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CONSTRUCTION ELEMENTS OF THE TALLULAH FALLS 
DEVELOPMENT 


BY CHARLES G. ADSIT 
ASSISTED BY W. P. HAMMOND 


ABSTRACT OF PAPER 


The paper gives a very complete description of the Tallulah 
Falls hydroelectric development, which is of interest as being 
one of the highest head water power plants in the world. It 
was designed to supply electric power to the greater part of the 
State of Georgia. The paper includes complete unit costs of the 
various items of construction. | 


T CONSTRUCTION of the Tallulah Falls hydroelectric 
development has some particular interest attached to 
it as being the highest head hydroelectric plant east of the 
Mississippi River, and one of the highest in the world using water 
power turbines. This development is situated on the eastern 
slope of the Blue Ridge mountains in Rabun and Habersham 
Counties in North Georgia and was placed in operation during 
September, 1913, having been under construction at that time 
for a period of 24 years: The head under which the plant 
operates is 606 ft., which is obtained by the natural fall of the 
Tallulah river and the 110-ft. dam. The entire development 
is in the Tallulah River basin, this river being a tributary to 
the Savannah and rising in the Blue Ridge mountains of North 
Georgia. The drainage area above the Tallulah diversion dam 
is 190 square miles, all of which is very heavily timbered and 
from which an apparently abnormal annual run-off occurs. 
The rainfall on this water shed ranges from 65 to 80 inches per 
annum, which with the storage reservoir and the present in- 
stallation allows the development to use an average of two 
ft. per second per square mile run-off throughout the year. 
The river is subject to frequent floods during the spring season 
from 5000 to 8000 second-feet, the maximum ever recorded 
being 15,000 second-feet in March 1912. 

The purpose of the development is to supply the greater 
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portion of the state of Georgia with power, with Atlanta and 
vicinity as the principal market. 

А general description of the development involves a des- 
cription of a number of construction details. 

In order to carry out the development, it was deemed ad- 
visable to install a small power plant at one of the falls in the 
Tallulah river in order to furnish compressed air and electrical 
energy for lighting and power purposes during construction. 
This small plant included the installation of two water-driven 
air compressors of 2500 cu. ft. capacity for compressing the 
air to 110 Ib. per sq. in., and two 50-kw., 2300-volt, three-phase, 
60-cycle generators, also water-driven. In addition to this 
equipment it was later found necessary to install an 1825-cu. 
ft. compressor driven by steam and located at the lower end 
of the works farthest from the water driven plant. The air 
was then used for all power purposes except lighting, at the 
main dam, tunnel, forebay, penstocks and power house. This 
small plant operated under a 40-ft. head and was entirely re- 
moved after the construction work was completed. 

To assist in the construction it was necessary to build three 
spur tracks from the main line of the railroad serving this sec- 
tion, the one in connection with the Mathis dam being 13 
miles in length, the one at the intake dam 1 mile in length 
and the one to the forebay above the power house about one 
mile. 

The development consists essentially of an artificial reser- 
voir of a capacity of 1,400,000,000 cu. ft. formed by two rein- 
forced concrete buttress dams located near Mathis, Ga., seven 
miles above the diverting dam and intake at Tallulah Falls; 
an artificial reservoir at Tallulah Falls having an available 
pondage of 63,000,000 cu. ft. formed by a cyclopean masonry 
dam of the gravity type located some 60 ft. below the tunnel 
intake; a tunnel with a cross sectional area of 151 sq. ft. 6666 
ft. long leading from the intake at the Tallulah reservoir to 
the surge or pressure tank at the top of the gorge immediately 
above the power house; five steel penstocks 5 ft. in diameter, 
each of which serves a 17,000-h.p. Francis type water turbine 
in the power house. Five three-phasc, 60-cycle, 6600-volt 
vertical generators are direct-connected to these waterwheels. 

The electrical energy from these machines is stepped up 
from 6600 volts to 110,000 volts for transmission by five banks 
of three 3333-kw. single-phase static transformers of the water- 
cooled type. 


дмуакоо udAMOd % ЛҮМТІҮН ҮІЭНОЯЭ 
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The power house consists of a main generating building and 
a transformer and switch building, both buildings being of con- 
crete substructure and steel and brick superstructure. 

The power is transmitted from this plant over two trunk 
lines, one leading to Atlanta, a distance of 87.2 miles, and the 
other to Greenville, S. C., 60 miles. The Atlanta line is carried 
on steel towers and consists of two three-phase circuits of 4/0 
copper conductors on suspension type insulators, with a 7/16- 
in. steel strand ground wire, above each circuit, the four wires 
being arranged in a vertical plane with 9-ft. centers between 
the power conductors. On the Atlanta end of this line is 
located a large outdoor type substation of 60,000-kw. capacity, 
from which both high- and low-tension distribution is made. 
There is also connected to this main trunk line at Gainesville, 
Ga., a station half-way between Tallulah and Atlanta, a 1500- 
kw. outdoor type substation for distributing low-tension power 
to the city of Gainesville and adjacent territory. From the 
Atlanta substation, a 110,000-volt line extends to Newnan, 
Ga., a small town 42.1 miles southwest of Atlanta, and to 
Lindale, Ga., 69.2 miles northwest, where connection is made 
with the high-tension system of the Tennessee Power Company. 

Both of these lines are strung on steel towers provided for 
double circuits, but at present only one circuit has been installed 
on each line. The conductors are 2/0 copper, and the ground 
wire 3-11. steel strand, the arrangement being essentially the 
same as on the Tallulah-Atlanta line. The capacity of the 
Newnan station is 3000 kw., and of the Lindale 6000 kw. There 
has already been constructed along the Atlanta-Lindale line, 
two outdoor type substations, one at Marietta, Ga., 16.8 miles 
from Atlanta, of 3000-kw. capacity, and one at Cartersville, 
Ga.,23.3 miles beyond Marietta, of the same capacity, while 
provisions have been made in the way of steel switching frames 
at a number of other points along both of these lines for similar 
installations, and for doubling the capacity of those stations 
already in operation when the demand justifies doing so. A 
number of low-tension lines also emanate from the Boulevard 
station at Atlanta for supplying power to the various mills 
and other stations located in that vicinity. 

In order to treat of the development from a construction 
standpoint, it will be necessary of course to take up the above 
elements individually and give a closer description under the 
separate headings. 
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MaATHIS Dams 


The construction of the Mathis dams was for the purpose of 
impounding sufficient water to carry the Tallulah Falls station 
through the dry months of the year, usually September, October 
and a part of November. These dams form a pond or lake 
some 10 miles long with 26 miles of shore line and of a capacity 
of 1,400,000,000 cu. ft. The reservoir covers 834 acres, most of 
which was heavily timbered prior to the construction period. 
Both dams are of reinforced concrete construction as shown in 
the accompanying illustrations, Figs. 2, 3, and 4, and consist of 
heavy reinforced buttresses with a deck on the upstream face 
at an angle of 45 degrees. The largest dam is in the Tallulah 
river six and one-half miles above the intake at Tallulah falls, 


Fic. 2—MatTuis DAmM—SPILLWAY SECTION 


and is 660 ft. in length, 93 ft. high to the crest of the spillway 
concrete and 114 ft. to the top walkway. The other dam 1$ а 
much smaller one and was made necessary by a depression in 
the hills about 1000 ft. above the larger dam. This dam is of 
similar construction, with the exception that it was necessary to 
lay a heavy reinforced concrete mattress over the entire dam 
foundation, in order to carry the stresses imposed on the founda- 
tion by the buttresses. The rock encountered at this dam was 
badly weathered, shattered and so full of micaceous material 
that it was not deemed atvisable to depend solely оп the area 
of the buttress footings for support. The cut-off wall was 
carried through this bad ground to a depth of 50 ft. below the 
base of the dam; this wall being also reinforced. The specifica- 
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tions called for a 1-3-6 concrete mixture with aggregate pass- 
ing a 25-in. mesh screen for all floors, buttresses and abutments, 
and a 1-2-4 mixture with two-inch aggregate in all decks, crests 
and aprons. The reinforced steel was used of the “ corrugated 
bar" type. The quantities involved in the construction of these 
two dams were 2,200,000 lb. of steel reinforcing, and 38,000 
cu. yd. of concrete. 

А power house (Fig. 5) was constructed in the main dam to 
.take advantage of the flow of water through this dam and add 
the additional power thus produced to the output of the main 
generating station. This power house is of concrete substruc- 
ture and brick and steel superstructure, and has space for the 
installation of two 3000-kw. horizontal water-driven generators. 


Fic. 3—MaTH!s DAM—SECTION THROUGH SLUICEWAY 


The main dam has a spillway section 256 ft. in length and in 
order to impound more water is fitted at this section with flash- 
boards six ft. high above the concrete crest of the dam. The 
flashboards are built in sections 16 ft. in length with concrete 
piers between, seven sections of which are automatic and so 
designed as to retain the pond level at a constant elevation regard- 
‘less of flood conditions, within certain limits. There are in ad- 
dition to these seven automatic flashboards, nine hand-operated 
ones, which are similar to the automatic boards except that thev 
are raised or lowered only by manual operation. 

The entire reservoir was cleared of timber, brush and other 
debris before impounding began, at a cost of $21 per acre, repre- 
sented by $8.35 for cutting and $12.65 for gathering and burning. 
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The following figures give the tabulated cost per cubic yard 
of these two dams: 


Ее ааа $ 1.611 


Crushing and тіхіпр.............................. 0.818 
Freight and engine Service... ео уда ieee oa 1.110 
ластар Опе е «oe DERE PD EXE REV ER EE 0.744 
Remtorcentegtu r Мары ermita tta edi a 1.447 
Placing тгеіпЖогсетеп4............................. 0.823 
гаро sore НАТ ТЕТЕ Т МКТ ТРЕ 3.746 
COMO a aha ah EM de сары са ae LE eee py ud a 2.777 
и 0.126 
Plant, erecting and maintenance................... 1.496 
Small tools and ее 1.123 
Lumber.. quem 1.034 
Miscellaneous expenditures. sop aS Pei D EE 1.617 
Superintendence and оуегһеай..................... 1.443 
оо ee ee IS ee $19.915 


It should be stated, however, in connection with these figures, 
that the construction of these dams was attended with consider- 
able legal trouble and interference. Also a change of design of 
many portions after the work was well along. The work was 
first undertaken under contract, but was given up by the con- 
tractors before it had been completed, and considerable time was 
then lost and unnecessary expense incurred which shows up in 
the yardage cost. The first contractors on this dam attempted 
to find satisfactory rock for concreteat thedam site, but the quality 
of material coming from this quarry was very unsatisfactory. 
The nearest point at which good material could be found was the 
quarry at Tallulah Falls, which had been used in connection with 
the construction of the intake dam, and the greater portion of the 
rock for the two Mathis dams was then secured at this place, which 
involved the handling by rail over a distance of some seven miles. 


THE DIVERTING DAM 


The diverting dam, a section of which is shown in Fig. 6, is 
of the gravity type and built of cyclopean masonry, heavy stone 
forming a little over one-third of the mass, and concrete mixture 
the other two-thirds, of the composition 1-3-5. This dam 1s 110 
ft. high from the stream datum and has a length of 426 ft. It is 
built on a curved plan with a radius of 900 ft., and has a spill- 
way section of 280 ft. in length, made up of ten 28-ft. openings 
between concrete piers which support a highway bridge across 
the top. Fig. 7 shows automatic flashboards 6 ft. high that are 
installed between six of these concrete piers for maintaining the 
crest of the pond at a given elevation within certain flood limits. 
The other four openings are fitted with stationary boards so 
designed as to give way entirely should a flood ever occur that 
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the automatic boards cannot take care of. There are two 
five-ft. sluice ways in the dam, 65 ft. below the crest, which in 
addition to the spillway gives an overflow capacity of something 
less than 20,000 second-ft. The flashboards have been found to 
operate with a change of three inches inthe water elevation of the 
pond. It was necessary in the construction of these flashboards, 
Fig. 8, to build the concrete weights or rollers in place, each 
weighing 34,000 lb., which are attached to the flashboards with 
two steel cables. These weights travel оп an inclined track, 
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Fic. 6-СЕо55-ЗЕСТІОМ OF INTAKE DAM 


each end being supported by a geared sprocket fitting into racks 
along the track which prevent the rollers or weights from turning 
without moving along the track. 

There were used in the construction of this dam 39,000 cu. 
yd. of concrete which was placed by the contractors at a price of 
$4.80 per cu. yd., the construction of the bridge piers and flash- 
boards being additional to this amount. The cement used was 
furnished to the contractors for $1.80 per barrel, less 10 cents 
for the return of each sack. Тһе contract. price for the excava- 
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tion work in the dam foundation was $1.50 per cu. yd. regardless 
of whether wet or dry. 


It is the opinion of the writer that the 
cyclopean masonry actually cost the contractors about $3.70 
per yd. i 


In analyzing this cost, several facts should be borne in 
mind; the quarry for all stone was within 300 ft. of the structure, 
all sand used was rolled from this rock, and no material entering 
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Fic. 8—INTAKE DAM—CREsT DETAIL 
the structure had to be transported except the cement and rein- 
forcing. 


The bridge on top of the dam is constructed of steel girders 
spanning the piers with reinforced concrete deck and railing, 
the steel girders being afterwards encased in concrete 


It might be interesting to note that while the contract speci- 
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fications called for 331 per cent large rock in the construction 
of this dam, the actual percentage in the finished structure was 
found to be 34 per cent. 

The construction of the dam was commenced in August 
1911 апа the first concrete poured late in October, the con- 
struction then continued at the rate of 1000 cu. yd. per week 
until completed. Little difficulty was encountered during this 
period, with the exception of one flood during March 1912, which 
overflowed the work, notwithstanding the provision of two 
12-ft. square flood openings in the base of the dam. This 
flood washed away about 250 cu. yd. of concrete which had 
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Fic. 9—TUNNEL INTAKE 


not sufficiently set to withstand the action of the water. No 
provision was made in the dam for expansion and contraction, 
the cracks resulting from this action being left to form of their 
- own accord. During the construction period the temperature 
ranged from 110 deg. to 10 deg. fahr., and only two tempera- 
ture cracks developed, neither of which leaked. 


THE INTAKE 
The intake as shown in Figs. 9 and 10 is a self-contained, 
reinforced concrete structure designed to withstand the stresses 
due to hydrostatic pressure when the pond, is at its maximum 
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elevation and the intake empty, the rock at this point being 
badly weathered and thoroughly broken. In order to increase 
the strength of the structure it was designed in five bays with 
arched dividing walls, the construction involving about 7000 
cu. yd. of excavation, mostly rock, and 2670 cu. yd. of concrete. 
The reinforcing consists of heavy steel beams and 1-іп. round 
rods spaced on three-inch centers. 

There are included in the structure five 8ft. by 10 ft. intake 
gates operated by hand hoists. Coarse racks are placed out- 
side these gates to take care of heavy material, and additional 
finer racks made up of 3-іп. by 4-in. flat bars spaced ІР in. 


SECTION AT ELEV. 1485 SECTION AT ELEV. 1461 | 


Fic. 10—TuNNEL INTAKE 


apart are placed on an angle inside the gates. An automatic 
rack cleaning device in three of. the bays consists of rakes 
operated on an endless chain driven by an electric motor through 
worm gearing. These rakes are driven at a speed of three 
feet per minute, and each rake designed to lift 100 lb. per lineal 
foot. It is interesting to note at this point that none of these 
racks have ever been cleaned, no debris having ever been found 
within the gates. The apparent reason for this is, that the gates 
are about 25 ft. below the elevation of the water in the pond, 
so that no floating material ever’ reaches the action of the in- 
rushing water. The head gates are built up of riveted steel 
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plates and beams with bronze sliding strips. The detailed cost 
of excavation and concrete for the intake is as follows: 


EXCAVATION: Lumber.................... $0 .974 рег cu. yd. 
Ехріовіуев................... 0.065 
Miscellaneous supplies........ 0.123 
Transportation.............. 0.071 
Liability insurance........... 0.049 
Removing debris............ 0.235 
Total. 2 o иа она а: $1.517 
CONCRETE:  Labor...................... $3 .902 
(cu "—— Бзз 1.982 
Ілтбег..................... 0.794 
Freight.................... . 0.042 
Transportation .............. 0.203 
Liability insurance........... 0.136 
Erection of plant............ 0.400 
rusher............... ОРИ 1.280 
Miscellaneous supplies........ 0.205 
Removing debris............ 0.086 
ТОСАБЫ; 5956 ке “Яна ЕЗ $9.03 


THE TUNNEL 


. Beginning at the intake, a concrete-lined tunnel, 6666 ft. 
long, having a net area of 151 sq. ft. inside the concrete lining, 
conveys the water to the surge or pressure tank located at 
the upper end of the penstocks. A circular section might have 
been more favorable for serving the purpose, but as no ex- 
tremely high hydrostatic pressure was anticipated, a section as 
shown in Fig. 11 was adopted; this form being much easier to 
excavate and line with concrete than a circular section. This 
tunnel was driven on a grade of two ft. drop per 1000, or 0.2 
per cent. The tunnel was driven as near the gorge as it was 
possible to construct it with safety, and it was found desirable 
to facilitate the excavating and lining by driving three adits 
from the tunnel line to the side of the gorge, and sink one shaft 
from the surface of the ground down to the tunnel line, 110 ft. 
These adits were 7 ft. high and 15 ft. wide, the longest one 217 
ft. and the shortest one 105 ft. Throughout its length, a hard 
micaceous quartzite, was encountered in the tunnel excavation, 
the stratification dipping down stream at an angle of about 22 
deg. from the horizontal. This rock was of highly crystalline 
nature and extremely abrasive, the drill bits usually losing about 
1 in. of their diameter per foot of hole. During the first part 
of the construction work 33-іп. piston drills driven by compressed 
air were used but the progress was so slow, especially in the dry 
holes, as to make a change of drilling equipment imperative; 
the use of 100 pieces of drill steel for one .dry hole not being 
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infrequent. Water core hammer drills were then substituted 
for the piston drills and twice the progress made, which proved 
the salvation of the tunnel construction. The use of approxi- 
mately 15 Ib. of drill steel per lineal foot of tunnel is also an in- 
dication of the extreme drilling conditions which were met with. 
About 75 per cent of the tunnel was driven by the top-heading 


Fic. 11— TuNNEL SECTION 


method, but the direction work 
was partially taken out of the 
contractor's hands, and the lower 
heading or stopping method 
instituted on the remainder of 
the work. А comparison of 
the cost of the two methods 
shows a difference of 52 cents per 
cubic yard in favor of the latter. 
The lower-heading method al- 
lowed a much greater progress, 
as it did not involve pulling 
of the ground in the tunnel arch, 
nor did it involve the double 
drilling which was necessary to 
remove the bench left by the 


upper heading method. А detailed comparison of the cost of 
the two methods is given in the following tables: 


Cost per cubic yard 


Items Stoping Bench 

wor work 

Labor: зе сас E nanus hat ees $2.415 $2.965 
Superintendent and ee bosses...... 0.141 0.067 
General expenses......... ТТЕ 0.036 0.101 
Office о) ко ыы; ичн dade 0.103 0.085 
Storeroom force......... Са 0.027 0.028 
Repairmen........................... 0.115 0.102 
CarpëenteršS..... .. r ur aasawa aka eo ecd 0.053 0.050 
Dynamite ovx eso eae edes 0.0329 0.416 
Exploders............................ 0.029 0.038 
Connecting wires..................... 0.015 0.014 
ЖӨТОБІПЕ:е о PRAES батысы uu 0.002 0.002 


Lubricating oil............. 
Tamping nags.............. 
La 


Piping and fittings.......... 
Drill repairs................ 


Miscellaneous suppkes. 


Drill в{ее1............................ 
Freight.................... 
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The unit cost of excavating 39,831 yd. of this tunnel was 
as follows: 


оо s u aulas kit BAG $3.833 per cubic yard. 
Explosives usc. esu saa EE m 0.604 
В Са ое 0.019 
Рога. 0020 
Drilb TO pairs ceri ааа аталы ЕА 0.172 
Miscellaneous supplies............: '.. 0.237 
Ете ИС аб дада а Шаа 0.087 
Transportation... osos se un 0.247 
Liability insurance...... КР РИККИ 0.181 
Miscellaneous charges............... 0.066 
Depreciation on equipment........... 0.150 
ӨМЕр Sou е fee te nae 0.306 
и. $5.928 


The total excavation for the tunnel amounted to 56,000 
cu. yd 

The concrete lining of the tunnel called for the placing of 
18,966 cu. yd. of concrete of a 1-3-5 mixture, the rock not to 
exceed two inches in size. In considering the best methods for 
lining a tunnel of this small cross-section, 1t was decided that steel 
forms should be used, and it was afterwards decided to place the 
concrete by a method involving the mixing and transporting of 
the concrete by compressed air through eight inch diameter spiral 
galvanized pipe. Тһе concrete when mixed and placed in this 
manner was at times conveyed as far as 1000 ft. from the mixer 
through the eight-inch pipeandgave very good results as to quality 
of lining. It was found however that the forms were not of the 
exactly proper design to facilitate moving, as the space between 
the rock and the forms was so small as to make their movements 
dificult. The forms were not designed so that one section‘could 
be carried through the other, with the result that unconcreted 
space had to be left between the various form sections which 
involved a large amount of difficult bulkheading. It was found 
that great care had to be exercised to prevent the formation of 
voids in the lining, this being principally due to its relatively small 
thickness. A total length of 240 lineal feet of steel forms was 
used with three pneumatic mixing and placing machines. The 
side walls and arch were first completed, and then the invertor tun- 
nel floor laid. The progress оп the sidewalls and arch amounted 
to approximately 200 lineal feet per week or 434 cu. yd., and the 
progress in laying the invert was at the rate of 800 ft. per week 
or approximately 544 cu. yd. The unit cost of the concrete lin- 
ing was as follows: 
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АВО ль ое Elle я Pe ate dati oa Se $5 .061 
S uci dc ETT Pp 1.970 
Miscellaneous та?егіаі5............................ 0.405 
СОИБ иаа 0.136 
Erop apay a Se Sa о ыы a die tee ed 0.065 
Transportation. ey и Қ 0.155 
Liability: 1nsuradnCo а e VERE CES сени 0.165 
Royalty on JnlXers.ss osse а INDY WR eee 0.413 
Miscellaneous сові................................ 0.245 
Crushing StOne cas e rra еа S Su u bee alae 1.991 
Ouarrying’ StODe.. аа 0.858 
З жик зин ыға балына ан 0.202 
Cleaning tunnel..... ое 0.376 
и ИР $12.042 


The materials for lining the tunnel were taken in at three 
places, viz: the forebay, shaft No. 4, and adit No. 3, as the rock 
suitable for this purpose was available at these places. Little 
of the material excavated in the tunnel could be used for the 
lining, the adits through which the waste was taken out opening 
on the gorge side where there was no available space for storage. 
A quarry was subsequently opened at adit No. 3, and from this 
point at least 80 per cent of the aggregate material used in the 
tunnel lining was obtained. All sand used was rolled from the 
rock so that only the cement and supplies had to be transported. 

The specifications called for the entire tunnel to be grouted 
with grout consisting of one part of cement to 13 parts of sand. 
Grout and vent pipes 1} in. in diameter were provided in the 
tunnel arch at other places where necessary, 15 ft. apart, more or 
less. Four grouting machines were constructed and used with 
compressed air under a pressure of about 60 lb. per sq. in., 
and no trouble experienced in the grouting except that at some 
places considerably more material was used than was anticipated 
would be necessary. The cost of the grouting was $1.436 cu. 
yd. of concrete lining, made up of the following unit figures: 


Cost per 
Cost per lineal square 

Item. foot of tunnel. foot lining. 
Labor. o E exec oe RA acne ен ERES a $2.209 %0.0491 
ее uve xao қағысы ыда 1.649 0.0367 
Transportation eer ero ERAI 0.001 0.0002 
Liability іпвсчгапсе.................... 0.065 0.0014 
Miscellaneous supplies................. 0.155 0.0034 


: $4.079 %0.0908 


After the completion of the tunnel, two of the adits were closed 
with concrete barriers, adit No. 3 being fitted with a steel door 
set in concrete so that future access to the tunnel may be had 
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through this adit if desired. Shaft No. 4 was concrete lined and 
carried some ten feet above the ground and screened over so that 
access may be had at this point when desired, and also to furnish 
an additional surge point for the relief of pressure within the 
tunnel. 

The following figures give the approximate total cost of the 
tunnel per lineal foot: 


ExXcavatiODs ооо bade bs wena ae $44.44 
Concrete Dg osea bd et dua doeet LS 34.20 
Сгочбіпр...................... PENNE ADS 1.43 
Adits and shafts. oc end wd u k aie MAT RS RO COR Merk 1.91 
Compressor plants, spur tracks and operation........ 8.99 
Steel IOPIHS «ab rete d reda pu $a a Y SD ТЕТІ 2.94 
ЖОСА cotes p ac dA De К КГ ЫЗ ыла ace Mat $93.91 


It will be noted that notwithstanding the high cost of the 
concrete lining, the total cost of the tunnel compares favorably 
with that of other developments. Fig. 12 shows the completed 
tunnel. 


FOREBAY 


At the lower end of the tunnel, the forebay, Fig. 13, or surge 
tank is located, which is of reinforced concrete structure. The 
reinforcement consists of heavy steel girders and plates, as used 
in steel building construction, latticed with various sizes of 
steel rods. There were some 700 tons of steel reinforcement used 
in the construction of this tank, which was necessary on account 
of the character of the rock at the location, and the proximity 
of same to the side of the gorge, this ground not being deemed 
of sufficient strength to be depended upon in caring for any of 
the hydrostatic pressure due to a surge or the static condition. 
The tank was therefore made entirely self contained from a 
pressure standpoint. 

This tank is 30 by 70 ft., and 95 ft. deep, and was designed to 
take the entire surge of the water when all of the wheels are 
shut off under 25 per cent overload. 

The excavation at this point involved some 4750 cu. yd. of 
rock, all of which was badly weathered and shattered, the 
greater portion of it being of such nature that it could not be 
used in the forebay or tunnel lining. The thickness of the con- 
crete in the tank varies from three to six feet, due to the irregular 
breakage of the rock sides. As shown in the accompanying 
sketch (Fig. 13), the tank extends about 64 ft. into the rock, the 
remaining 31 ft. of its depth or heighth being above the ground 
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line. The tunnel enters the tank a few feet above the bottom 
at the center of one side, and the six penstocks leave the tank 
on the opposite side, each of these penstock tunnels being pro- 
vided with an emergency gate which will automatically break 
its supporting chain if the penstock should rupture. 
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Fic. 13—FOREBAY 


The excavating of these six tunnels from the forebay to the 
side of the gorge was extremely difficult, both on account of their 
small size and the character of the rock through which they had 
{о Бе cut. Very light drilling and blasting was necessary in order 
not to break the rock barriers between the tunnels, which it was 
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desired to leave intact because of the additional strength they 
might give the structure. 

After the penstock pipes had been installed in these мана 
concrete was placed around the pipes filling the space between 
the pipes and the walls of the tunnels, and then thoroughly 
grouted under pressure. It was a source of great satisfaction 
after the forebay had been completed and the water first turned 
into it that no leaks of any nature were discovered. 

The cost of the rock excavation at the forebay was as follows: 


Labofo ossis ет a 620 per cubic yard. 
EX DIOSIVCS ант ES eade 106 
Transportation..................... ! о. 089 
Liability insurance.................. 0.067 
Miscellaneous supplies.............. 0.246 
Miscellaneous ехрепвев.............. 0.038 

$2.166 


The concrete lining of the forebay shows the following unit 
RE 


авонро URS SES $1.680 per cubic yard. 
Cement. Lee ee 2 S a ee ee ee 1.920 
Сат Бев трее esa ps eee ss 0.117 
Freit hinen ere c bane cee ТА 0.012 
Ттапврогбайоп..................... 0.013 
Liability insurance.................. 0.049 
Miscellaneous ехрепвев.............. 0.178 
Crushing stone..................... 1.569 
Miscellaneous supplies............... 0.088 


$5.571 


The above figures represent the unit cost of the concrete below 
elevation 1500. The thickness of concrete was so small and 
the amount of reinforcement so great in comparison with the 
concrete below elevation 1500 that no unit cost per yard was 
made. The concrete used above elevation 1500 cost $1.925 per 
superficial square foot surface one side. 

The cost of the steel reinforcing and erection is not given as 
this depends largely on the market price of the steel, and is 
exactly the same as in all steel building construction. It 
should be noted in connection with this structure that with all 
concrete used below the ground surface, forms were used only 
on the inside, the concrete coming into intimate contact with 
the rock outside the steel structure. 


Reference to Fig. 14, will show the e pon of the water . 


in the surge tank and the hydraulic Gradient corresponding 
to the various loads on the Tallulah station with the Tallulah 
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reservoir at its maximum and minimum elevation. . This 
diagram shows the downward surge caused by an increase of 
load of 25 per cent and the upward surge caused by the station 
throwing off a load of 62,500 kw., when the storage reservoir 
is at its maximum elevation. It has been found from tests 
that these calculations are extremely accurate. 


INCLINE RAILWAY 

In order to make possible the transportation and handling 
-of the vast amount of material and equipment from the head 
of the railroad connection at the forebay to the power house 
site, and to provide a means of access to the power plant after 
construction, an incline railway was constructed. 

The grade of this road conformed to the hillside as nearly 
as possible, in order to avoid excessive excavation. It 1s ap- 
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proximately 1200 ft. long and rises in that distance some 650 ft., 
the maximum grade being 98 per cent. At each end of this in- 
cline the grade is 85 per cent and a car was provided with a 
capacity of 50 tons, whose platform is of such angle to the track 
that on the 85 per cent grade it is level. This car is built of 
steel throughout, with the exception of the floor, which is of 
timber. All hydraulic, electrical equipment, building material 
and steel work of every nature was transported on this car to 
the power house site without accident either to men or material. 
_ This was considered quite a record at the time, as 30,000 tons 
of material of all nature and approximately 400,000 passengers 
were handled during the construction period by this railway. 
The accompanying illustration shows the heaviest piece being 
transported, Fig. 15. 
For the operation of the incline railway a steam hoist was 
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provided at the top of the hill to be operated either by com- 
pressed air or by a boiler plant which was located nearby. This 
hoist was also provided with an extension base on which a rail- 
way type motor was to be located after the construction period, 
and the hoist would then operate on energy furnished by the 
main power plant. This hoist was provided with two heavy 
cast iron drums and connected to the car by two 13-іп. diameter 
special steel wire cables, each of the cables being connected to 
the ends of a yoke on the car. The car was provided with an 
automatic cast iron grip connected to the cable yoke and so 
designed that it would close its jaws, if either cable should 
break, on a 13-іп. patent locked wire grip cable laid in the center 
of the track and thoroughly anchored at the upper end. The 
ultimate strength of this grip cable as specified, was 260,000 1b. 
There was no cause during construction for this arrangement to 
operate, since no accident involving the breaking of either 
hoisting cable occurred. The hoist is arranged to give the саг 
two speeds, that of 60 ft. per min. on heavy loads, and of 180 ft. 
per min. when a higher speed is desirable. 

The track of this incline railway is built with 80-lb. rails, 
laid on oak ties with a 6-ft. gage. It was found necessary on 
the upper and lower 150 ft. of the track to lay the ties in con- 
crete, as nomaterial would stay in place onthe rock surface. 
All other portions of this track are heavily rock ballasted; the 
track being at many points anchored to the underlying stratum. 
A brick and steel house covers the hoist arrangement at the head 
of the incline; this house being of similar design and appearance 
to the power house building. The relative cost of this incline 
railway will be given in a subsequent table. 


PENSTOCKS 


When the penstock installation was first considered, a plan 
of installing three penstocks, each serving two units, was given 
considerable attention. It was finally decided to use one pen- 
stock for each water wheel in order to give greater flexibility 
in plant operation and to do away with certain other disad- 
vantages where one penstock served two machines. | 

There are at present installed five of these penstocks, Fig. 16, 
each five ft. in diameter and approximately 1250 ft. in length; 
provision being made for the installation of a sixth pipe. It 
being impossible to bury the penstocks on the hillside, they were 
carried on concrete piers spaced 32 ft. apart, and with heavy 
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anchor blocks inserted at all vertical and horizontal bends. 
Below each of these anchor blocks in all pipes are expansion 
joints of the packed gland type, with an adjustable angle ring 
and square hemp packing. These expansion joints were in- 
serted for the purpose of removing the excessive stress due to 
temperature and other changes of tubes of this large a diameter. 
The maximum variation of temperature considered in this in- 
stallation was 65 deg. fahr. 

In order to allow the penstocks to move freely over the 
supporting piers, 12-in curved steel channels were provided 
under the penstocks at the supporting points; thereby removing 
the adherence or excessive friction at the concrete contact. 
These penstocks were placed on 10-ft. centers and all piers 
and anchor blocks were carried down and anchored to the solid 
rock by means of heavy anchor bolts. The five penstocks 
weigh 1170 tons, of which 565 tons are riveted and 605 tons 
welded; it being deemed advisable to have welded pipe in the 
lower portions of the penstocks where the pressure would be 
greatest. "The thickness of the steel plate in the penstocks 
varies from š in. in the upper section to 11/16 in. in the lower 
portion. There are about equal lengths of each thickness of 
plate, beginning with the $-in. plate mentioned and increasing 
by 1/16-in. steps. 

Each section of welded pipe was tested at the manufacturer’s 
shop in Germany with a pressure of one and one half times 
that to which the pipe would ultimately be subjected. After 
erection, all field joints were caulked inside and out, and at 
angle points stiffening angles were supplied for the purpose of 
anchoring the penstocks in the concrete blocks. An eight inch 
diameter air valve is provided in each penstock just below the 
upper gate in order to break any vacuum caused by a too rapid 
acceleration of the water column in the penstock below. It 
can well be imagined that considerable difficulty was encountered 
in placing and riveting these penstocks. As it was done in 
. the summer time it was found impossible to do any riveting 
on the pipe except at night on account of the heat of the sun, 
the temperature inside of the pipe rising at times to 170 deg. 
fahr. 

The five-ft. diameter of each penstock is maintained through- 
out its length, with the exception that Venturi meters have been 
installed just above the switch house for the purpose of water 
measurement. Iñ the Venturi throats the water channel tapers 
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to 35 in. It again resumes the five-ft. diameter until reaching 
the 45-in. hydraulic gate valve at the turbine entrance, where 
the pipe tapers to this diameter. Each penstock is provided 
with a 60-in. electrically operated gate valve just outside. of 
the forebay wall. These valves are operated by an electric 
motor, which is controlled from the power house generator room; 
signal lights being provided at that point, indicating whether 
the valve is open or shut. These valves are seldom used and 
then only at the times when the unit is shut down for repairs 
or under other circumstances which carry the shut-down over 
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several days. The expansion joints mentioned have proved 
extremely satisfactory, no leaks developing in them, notwith- 
standing the fact that a maximum movement of two inches has 
occurred at times. 

The preparation of the ground surface for the installation of 
the penstocks involved a rock excavation of 33,238 cu. yd., 
and the placing of concrete in the anchor blocks and founda- 
tions to the amount of 8112 cu. yd. With the exception of 
the concrete adjacent to the power house, all concrete was 
placed in the penstock foundations from a central plant, the 
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mixed material being carried down in wooden chutes to each 
block. There were 2231 yd. of this concrete placed, under a 
contract price of $7.50 per yard. The remaining 5881 yd. was 
placed at the following unit cost: | 


САБО RN $3 . 422 
Е aco eRe 1.639 
Miscellaneous supplies............................. 0.314 
Бер Pinna tng yaw BO aA d C Wa su aed dad Ras 0.258 
Transportation xc nace ро 0.102 
Liability insurance................................ 0.107 
. Plant erection and орегайоп....................... 0.854 
Miscellaneous ехрепвев............................ 0.166 
Total cost per cubic уага.......................... $6 .862 


Of the excavation, 13,636 yd. were taken at the contract 
price of $1.50, the remaining 19,602 yd. being taken at the 
following unit cost: 


J о ое а T оон $1.163 
О О Rue s ae pees es Rw a acid tos ds 0.042 
Transportation acude ix pea eed dtm o о do RS 0.075 
Liability їпҗзцгапсе................................. 0.053 
Miscellaneous биррШНев............................. 0.94 

Miscellaneous ехрепве............................. 0.008 
Total cost per cubic yard........... TE METER $1.435 


Fig. 17 gives dimension of the penstock and its relation to 
the forebay and power house. 


PowER PLANT BUILDINGS 


The power plant buildings, as shown in Fig. 18, and in cross- 
section, Fig. 19, are constructed with a concrete sub-structure, 
and a structural steel framework enclosed with full brick walls 
as a super-structure. The roof consists of steel trusses with 
steel channel purlins surmounted by reinforced concrete slabs, 
these slabs being interlocked and cemented after being placed. 
The upper surface is red in color, giving the appearance of tile, 
and the under surface painted white. 

There are two main buildings, known as the generator build- 
ing and the switch house, which are connected by a small build- 
ing of the same general type, 28 ft. 4 in. long and 20 ft. wide. 
Тһе two main buildings and this small building form a structure 
resembling a letter H. No wood or inflammable material of any 
nature has entered the construction of these buildings and they 
are therefore entirely fireproof. 

The generator building, 186 ft. long, 42 ft. 3 in. wide and 49 ft. 
high above the generator floor, is designed to accommodate six 
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units on 28-ft. centers. The concrete sub-structure of the gen- 
erator building comes up to the window sills in the generator 
‘room, and above this begins the super structure. The turbine 
room is below the generator room floor, and from the turbine 
floor to the contact with the rock is a solid concrete founda- 
tion. Heavy dividing walls separate each turbine bay and 
support the generator floor, which is of steel framework encased 
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in a concrete floor approximately five ft. thick. The units are 
on 28-ft. centers, with all of the hydraulic machinery, with the 
exception of the governor head, on the lower floor. This in- 
cludes for each unit, one 17,000-h.p. vertical hydraulic turbine, 
two triplex oil pumps, each of 70 gallons per minute capacity, 
and one oil filter and storage tank from which these pumps 
obtain their supply of oil. One of the pumps is driven by a 
direct connection to the main turbine shaft and the other by 
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a 35-h.p. 220-volt d-c. electric motor, this motor being supplied 
with energy from the auxiliary exciter bus. The pumps serve 
two purposes in connection with the waterwheels; that of 
lubrication and gate control, the governor on the generator floor 
actuating by means of oil pressure of 160 lb. two cylinders at- 
tached to the gate yoke which opens and closes the wicket gate 
according to the control of the governor action. | 

The water turbines are designed to operate at 514 rev. рег 
min. under an effective head of 580 ft., this, by the way, being 
the highest head under which any turbines are being operated 
in the United States. The runners of these machines are made 
of bronze and cast in one piece, 56 in. in diameter, with eighteen 
buckets or vanes. This runner is bolted to the lower flange of 
a 14-in. nickel-steel shaft, the shaft being built in two sections, 
one connected to the water wheel and the other passing through 
the generator rotor, the two sections being bolted together by 
means of a faced flange coupling. The scroll case of the turbines 
is made of cast iron in one piece, and has a 45-in. inlet with an 
outlet flange immediately opposite connected to a 20-in. gate 
valve which is in turn connected to the hydraulic relief valve, 
This relief valve is operated by the governorand opens when 
any sudden reduction in water demand occurs. The 24 wicket 
gates of the turbine are of forged steel and connected to the 
operating ring by cast steel shanks. The main journal or guide 
bearing of the waterwheels is held by the upper cover, and is 
lined with lignum-vitae strips with end wood towards the shaft. 
Immediately above these lignum-vitae strips is a chamber which 
is piped to the water in the penstocks and kept just overflowing 
during operation. The relief valve mentioned is capable of 
discharging 70 per cent of the water capacity of the turbines, 
thus eliminating the water hammer and excessive pressure in 
the penstocks due to any load being suddenly removed from 
the machines. 

The turbines are set directly over the entrance to the draft 
tube, which is 40 in. in diameter at the upper end and eight feet 
at the outlet. 

All of this equipment was tested under 400 1b. pressure per 
sq. in. before it left the manufacturers shops. The governor 
cylinders which operate the gate mechanisms are capable of 
exerting 60,000 ft-lb. of energy in this operation. They are 
mounted on base plates which are secured to the scroll case and 
bolted to the concrete floor. The entire scroll case is sub- 
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merged in the concrete foundation to half its diameter. The 
specifications for the governor control called for a speed variation 
for 25, 50, 75 and 100 per cent variation in load not to exceed 
3, 7, 13 and 20 per cent respectively, above or below normal. 
It was also specified that the flywheel effect of the generator 
rotor would be 1,250,000 ft. Ib., and it has been found during 
operation that the speed regulation under these circumstances 
is much better than that specified. While no accurate per- 
centage has been obtained, it has been noted that full load may 
be thrown off the machines without any noticeable increase in 
speed. 

The 45-in. gate valve is placed in the penstock line just ahead 
of the heavy cast steel anchor piece which is in turn connected 
to the turbine. This gate valve is hydraulically operated, con- 
trolled from the generator floor, and has a control cylinder 261 
in. in diameter, with cast iron piston and bronze covered gate 
stem. 

The water discharged from these turbines enters the tail 
race which is tapered from 10 ft. at the upper end to 50 ft. at 
the lower end, and is protected from the river by a solid con- 
crete wall extending from the first unit upstream to 100 ft. be- 
low the power house proper. Installed in this tail race at the 
lower end is а submerged concrete wall which was fitted with 
anchor tubes and bolts for the purpose of erecting a weir thereon 
at any time it may be desired to accurately measure the dis- 
charge of water from the machines. In addition to this weir, 
and in service constantly, are Venturi meters connected through 
a system of piping and valves to each penstock. This meter 
installation consists of one meter and recording device, and four 
manometers which can be connected to any penstock desired. 

In addition to the five main waterwheels there is installed 
a 75-h.p. Pelton wheel driving a 50-kw. exciting set, this wheel 
being placed in the sub-structure of the small building, and 
serving as a small station pick-up set or exciter as desired. 


GENERATORS 


The generator equipment, Fig. 20, as installed at present 
consists of five main units, each rated at 12,000 kv-a. maximum, 
at 6600 volts. They are three-phase, 60-cycle revolving-field 
type, very similar in design to vertical steam turbine units. 
These machines are guaranteed, when operating at 80 per cent 
power factor to have a temperature rise not exceeding 40 deg. 
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cent.,or at 25 per cent overload for two hours, not above 55 
deg.cent. It has been found in operation that these temperatures 
are not reached under the above conditions. They have a 
guaranteed efficiency under full load of 95.5 per cent, which has 
been considerably exceeded under tests. All the guarantees 
on these machines were based on a 10,000-kw. rating, but their 
performance under operation was such that they were re-rated 
to 12,000 kw. maximum, for the reason that not only were they 
good for this load on continuous run without the temperature 
rise exceeding the specifications for 10,000 kw., but it was also 
found that the waterwheels could be re-rated to 17,000 Һ.р., 
thus conforming to this additional generator capacity. 

The revolving field structure is made up of steel disks bolted 
together with the ficld pieces dove-tailed thereto. They are 
designed to withstand a runaway speed of 1.7 times normal 
for one hour. The field coils are wound with strip copper on 
edge and insulated sufficiently to meet this requirement; heavy 
spacing and end blocks are provided for each coil to prevent the 
windings from bulging under this high speed. 

The generator has two guide bearings and also carries the 
thrust bearing supporting the entire revolving weight. This 
bearing is of the ordinary disk type and is supplied with oil at 
150 pounds pressure. It 1$ supported by the generator housing 
just below the exciter, which is also carried on the same sup- 
port, the exciter armature being bolted to the upper end of the 
generator shaft. The over-all diameter of the generator is 
13 ft. 8in. and the height from floor to top of exciter 17 ft. 8 in., 
the total weight without the shaft being 76 tons. 

Each generator, as already indicated, is surmounted by a six- 
pole, compound-wound, commutating-pole exciter direct-con- 
nected to the generator shaft and having a rating of 100 kw. 
at 250 volts, with 25 per cent two-hour overload capacity. 
Each exciter 15 capable of exciting two generators and provi- 
_ sions are made in the switching arrangement so that any exciter 
may be operated in parallel with the others on the field bus or 
connected to an auxiliary power bus. These exciters are con- 
trolled by a two-unit voltage regulator, thus providing a means 
of operating the station on two independent power services. 

The wiring from the exciters is carried down the inside of 
the generators between the laminations and the cast armature 
ring, and is connected to the main exciter switchboard by cables 
laid in fiber conduits, which are in turn laid in the concrete of 
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the generator floor. The power current of the generators is 
connected through a similar system of conduit by means of 
cables directly to the oil switch equipment in the switch room, 
no a-c. switching of any nature being done in the generator 
building. 

The armature windings of the generators are Y-connected, 
the neutral being carried to a system of switches whereby only 
one generator may be grounded at one time. ` 

The ventilation of these machines is forced by means of 
fans on each end of the revolving field, which cause a flow of 
35,000 cu. ft. of air per minute. This air is taken from the 
waterwheel floor and discharged through the generator air 
passages opening into the generator room. 

The generator room is provided with a 60-ton electric crane 
travelling the entire length of the building. This crane is 
also fitted with an auxiliary hoist of 15 tons capacity mounted 
on the same carriage as the main hoist. It is supplied with d-c. 
energy at 250 volts from the auxiliary exciter bus. 

The generator room is also provided with a gallery, as shown 
in Fig. 20, 155 ft. long, which encloses all field rheostats, exciter 
and auxiliary buses, and exciter switchboard, this switchboard 
being on the same level with the generator room floor. 


SwitcH House 


The switch house is a building similar in construction to 
the main building and is 244 ft. long, 46 ft. wide and 103 ft. 
high from the first floor to the lower соға of the roof trusses, 
inside dimensions. It is so situated on the hillside that the 
lower outside wall is 15 ft. higher than the one next the hill side. 
This building is substantially provided with three floors, the 
first floor containing all low-tension switches, transfer buses, 
etc., the second the power transformers, and the third all high- 
tension switching equipment. 

Referring to the accompanying wiring diagram of the power | 
house, Fig. 21, it will be noted that the generators are connected 
through low-tension oil switches on the first floor of the switch 
house to the transformer deltas on the floor above by two 
1,000,000-cir. mil varnished cambric-insulated single-conductor 
cables for each phase, carried in fiber ducts, these ducts being 
supported in passing from the generator building to the switch 
house by means of small reinforced concrete bridges. The 
switching arrangement is so designed that each generator may 
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be connected so its respective transformer bank, or connected 
to a transfer bus running the entire length of the building to 
supply any other transformer bank, and to multiple the gen- 
erators on the low-tension side. There are three low-tension 
switches to each unit, the generator and transfer bus switches 
being non automatic of 1200 amperes capacity. The trans- 
former switches are of the automatic type, and are provided 
with inverse time limit relays, so arranged that they will trip 
both the low-tension and high-tension transformer switches 
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simultaneously. These relays are energized from three 1500- 
ampere current transformers inserted jn the transformer con- 
nections, and housed within the concrete barriers in the low- 
tension switch room. All of the low-tension 6600-volt oil 
switches are of the remote control, motor-operated type, and 
each phase separately enclosed in a brick compartment with 
brick barriers. The switches and operating mechanisms are 
supported on soapstone slabs built into this brick structure. 
Disconnecting switches are also inserted in each lead, and 
located in this brick structure for the purpose of isolating the 
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switches in case of repair. The transfer bus, running the entire 
length of this lower floor, is also enclosed in a brick and soap- 
stone structure. | 

All high-tension wiring consists of one-in. copper tubing 
spaced eight ft. between phases, and mounted on porcelain in- 
sulators. The high-tension bus runs the full length of the 
upper switch room, and is sectionalized in the center by a bank 
of oil switches. Each of these sections is again sectionalized 
by means of disconnecting switches of the ordinary open air 
type, which provides each of the four high-tension outgoing 
lines with an individual section of this high-tension bus. 

The high-tension oil switches in this room are of the solenoid 
operated type, each switch being single pole, double break, 
single phase, so that three are installed in each unit and operate 
simultaneously. They are installed in this switch room, one 
bank of switches for each transformer, one bank for section- 
alizing the high-tension bus, and four banks in the outgoing 
lines, making a total of 10 banks or 30 separate switches, which 
is said to be the largest number of 110,000-volt switches in- 
stalled in one room in service in this country. One of the 
accompanying illustrations, Fig. 22, shows a general view of 
the arrangement of switches in this room. 

The outgoing line switches are provided with inverse time 
limit series relays mounted on post insulators just above the 
switches. 

It may be interesting to state at this point that one bank 
of these outgoing line switches has opened under an energy 
load of 27,000 kw. without spilling the oil or causing the slight- 
est disturbance. 

All of the high-tension switching equipment and wiring is 
designed for 110,000-volt operation, but has frequently been 
subjected to an operating condition demanding 130,000 volts 
at this station without the least injury. 


THE CONTROL BOARD 


The operation of the entire station is carried out from the 
control board on the upper floor of the small building con- 
necting the two larger ones, and consists of the ordinary bench- 
board controlling all oil switches of the remote control type, 
the water wheel governors, exciters, main generator rheostats 
and voltage regulators. It is also fitted with signal buttons 
enabling the operator to advise the waterwheel and generator 
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attendants of his desires in connection with the starting or 
shutting down of any machine. Immediately behind this bench- 
board is a six-panel black slate instrument board, on which all 
electrical instruments are mounted. In addition to the usual 
voltmeters, frequency indicators, power factor indicators, am- 
meters and recording instruments, a device has been installed 
whereby any line disturbance causing a permanent or tem- 
porary ground is brought to the attention of the switchboard 
operator by means of relay operating flash lamps and a record- 
ing ammeter. These instruments are connected to current 
transformers in the grounded neutral of the high-tension leads. 
The relay is designed to make sufficient noise to attract the 
operator’s attention should he fail to notice the lamp signals. 
This instrument has been found to record any flash-over of the 
line insulators, and almost every other disturbance which 
occurs on the high-tension lines. It gives the operator in many 
cases advance information of coming trouble. 


TRANSFORMERS 


Corresponding to each of the five generators is a bank of 
single-phase, water-cooled, oil-insulated, shell-type transformers, 
each bank being separated from the adjacent banks by rein- 
forced concrete fire walls, Fig. 23. Each of these transformers 
has a normal continuous rating of 3333 kv-a. with a temperature | 
rise within 40 deg. cent., and a 25 per cent two-hour overload 
capacity with a temperature rise within 55 deg. cent., based 
on a supply of 15.7 gallons of cooling water per minute, with 
an efficiency of 98.7 per cent. 

The water for these transformers is supplied through a pip- 
ing system running the full length of the switch house, from 
an elevated tank above the main buildings, which is in turn 
connected through an automatic filling valve to the penstocks. 

The low-tension 6600-volt windings of these transformers 
are delta-connected, while the high-tension windings are star- 
connected, the arrangement giving a transmission voltage of 
110,000 volts. The high-tension windings are accordingly. de- 
signed for 63,500 volts. The neutral lead from all banks is 
connected through open air disconnecting switches to a main 
ground bus, which is grounded through 127 ohms current limit- 
ing resistance. These transformers are furnished with three 
5 per cent taps, corresponding to voltages below normal of 
60,300, 57,200 and 54,000. They were all submitted to a test 
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of 220,000 volts for one minute between primary and second- 
ary, and primary and core. The tanks are cylindrical in de- 
sign, built of steel plate with cast iron covers. They are mounted 
on trucks which can be moved to any part of the switch build- 
ing by means of a transfer truck onto which the smaller truck 
supporting each transformer can be rolled. 

Each transformer requires approximately 2800 gallons of 
insulating oil, and a system of piping has been installed whereby 
this ой may be taken from any transformer, filtered and returned 
thereto without necessarily taking the transformer out of ser- 
vice. А quick-opening valve 1$ provided at the bottom of each 
transformer and connected to a system of discharge piping out- 
side the building through which the transformers may be 
quickly emptied of oil in case of fire. Each transformer is 
provided with thermometer equipment fitted with contact 
making device for operating an alarm bell in the control room 
in case of any temperatures reaching a dangerous value. 

These transformers are eight feet in diameter, 133 ft. high to 
the top of the cover, and 16 ft. 6 in. to the top of the high- 
tension leads, each single-phase unit weighing complete with 
oil 23 tons. | 

OUTGOING LINES 

The high-tension leads leaving the building аге carried 
through built up porcelain insulating shells attached to the 
steel framework of the building and filled with insulating oil, 
Fig. 24. There are four outgoing lines, the three leads of each, 
after leaving the building, being connected through choke coils 
mounted on a steel framework bracketed to the steel work of 
the switch house. Immediately behind the switch house is a 
paralleling high-tension bus in four sections supported on steel 
framework resting on a concrete base, one of the outgoing 
lines being connected to each section, and open air disconnect- 
ing switches installed between the bus sections. The outgoing 
lines then pass to the lightning arrester structure, Fig. 25, this 
structure being likewise of galvanized steel framework sup- 
ported on concrete foundations, the lightning arrester equip- 
ment consisting of four-tank, aluminum-cell, three-phase 110,000- 
volt arresters, three of the tanks being connected through the 
horn gap switches to the separate phases of the line, and the 
fourth tank between the common terminal of the other three 
and ground. Four sets of such equipment have been installed, 
one on each line. 
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STATION SERVICE 


The station lighting service is supplied from the low-tension 
bus through two banks of three 20-kw. single-phase trans- 
formers, stepping the voltage down from 6600 volts to 230 or 
115 volts. This lighting service may also be supplied from the 
exciter or auxiliary buses, or if the station is entirely shut down, 
from the 75-h.p. Pelton waterwheel set previously mentioned. 

The alternating-current service also supplies power to a motor- 
driven air compressor, the air being piped throughout both build- 
ings with service connections opposite each piece of electricalappa- 
ratus so that it may be used for cleaning and other station service. 

А ground bus has been carried through the cement floors of 
the power house buildings and connected to every electrical 
piece of apparatus in service. It is also connected to the steel 
building structure at various points and to the cast iron hous- 
ings of the entrance bushings, every precaution thus being 
taken to insure the grounding of all parts with which the opera- 
tors might come in contact. "This ground bus is connected to 
a separate ground other than that of the high-tension arresters. 

The unit cost of the power house buildings and installed 
equipment is given in the following tables, the cost of the 
hydraulic and electrical equipment being based on the installed 
capacity of 50,000 kw. on the original rating and that of the 
buildings and other equipment on 60,000 kw., the ultimate 
capacity of the original rating. 

BUILDINGS AND FOUNDATIONS: 


Rock excavation........ $0.428 per kilowatt of capacity. 
Concreting foundations and sub- 

structure..... Lite dU sup d КҮТ 2.114 
Structural steel...... 7, 
Handling and unloading. о 0.030 
Erecting: sccis е жа кдн жапе 0.109 
Brick, sand and cement........... 0.460 
Handling, mixing and laying Tp 0.960 
Windows and doors.. расы: 20 176 
Handling and erecting. —— 0.003 
Tile-roohng se isa as за tees 0.115 Қ, 
Concrete tile Ноогв................ 0.400 
Miscellaneous material............ 186 
Miscellaneous labor and transpor- 

tation of тпеп.................. .234 
Painting шылы а Ұр ауа ыш 0.124 
Plumbing tees sd RU ER OP 0.053 
Building inspection... ............ 0.142 

TAIL RACE: 

Rock excavation.................. 0.197 
СТІБӘІШР ac eu окы ырымы ала 0.017 
Concreting tail race walls.......... 0.242 
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EQUIPMENT: 
Hydraulic equipment.............. $6.582 per ТЕ 
Handling and erecting............. 0.463 
Electrical equipment and erection... 6.236 
Auxiliary equipment.............. 0.999 
Handling and erecting auxiliary 
equipment.. 0.105 
High- and low-tension switch and 
bus structure................... 0.445 
Water and oil piping system........ 0.244 
Total едчіртепё.................. $15.074 


Grouping the above items under a more condensed form, 
we have: 


Tal tace nsus о KA ая $ 0.456 
Buildings—substructure........................... 2.542 
Buildings—superstructures......................... 3.372 
Ва!йіпре-іпвреспоп............................. 0.142 
Total equipment. sees чек а аса Oe 15.074 
Cost рет kw. capacity............................. $21.586 


Im addition to this cost there is a certain proportion of the 
temporary compressor plant, spur tracks, general tool and 
utility equipment, etc., amounting to $1.178 which should be 
charged to this power plant construction, making the total 
cost of the power plant buildings and equipment $22.764 per 
kilowatt capacity. 

As the foregoing costs do not in some instances give the cost 
of completed structure under the various headings, the follow- 
ing table will supply the construction cost per kilowatt capacity 
of the entire power production plant, including reservoirs, 
dams, all hydraulic conduits, power plant and equipment, and 
including temporary construction plant, such as compressor 
plants, water system, spur tracks, etc. 


Mathis dams and reservoirs........... ..$17.104 per kw. 
Intake dam and bridge..................... 4.660 
Intake. oa Gon Wee T ok ыо S Gen IUe de eub pae S N 1.102 
Tunnel 2o e vuU RS ped Baie Go aed 12.379 
отера iu ii educta qe d S ы Qu E RE 2.395 
Penstock tunnels and portal................. 0.694 
Penstocks and foundations.................. 5.568 
Power plant and equipment................. 22.764 


Total construction cost, power production 
plant, per Кіома ...................... $66 . 666 


TRANSMISSION LINES 
As already pointed out in the beginning of this article, the 
power house at Tallulah is connected with the main distributing 
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station at Atlanta, known as the Boulevard station, by a double- 
circuit steel tower line. 

The towers, Fig. 26, on this line are of the four-legged con- 
struction, 66 ft. in height, 20 ft. square at the base and 5 ft. 
at the top or basket portion of the tower, and weigh 5554 Ib. 
The towers are fitted with four channel iron crossarms of such 
lengths as to support the two circuits from the ends of these 
arms with a clearance of 16 ft. between the two circuits, or 
5 К. 6 in. between either circuit and the tower. This tower is 
known as the standard 4/0 
tower to distinguish it from ‘5.75 d 57 
another type of heavier con- } 


eit Su 
struction which is used as an ASTA] > 


SECTION A-A, B-B, 
C-C & 0-0 


angle tower on the same line 
This latter tower weighs 6880 ! ) 

lb. The specifications govern- mu 

ing the design of the standard "eee 
4/0 tower were as follows: 

Case 1. А pull of 4300 1b. 
at right angles to the end of 
` any one crossarm, represent- 
ing the stress due to the dead- 
ending of one conductor. 

Case 2. А vertical load of 
1500 lb. at the end of any or 
all crossarms to cover the 
weight of the wire and in- 
sulators in adjacent spans. 

Case 3. A load of 1500 lb. 
in any direction at the top of 
the tower corresponding to 
the wind pressure on the 
projected tower area. 

Case 4. А load of 10,000 1b. at right angles to the line or 
parallel to the crossarms; that is, 2500 lb. at each crossarm; 
at the same time a pull parallel to the line or at right angles 
to the crossarms of 8000 1b., that is, 4000 lb. in the same or 
opposite directions at the end of any single crossarm, or at 
one end of any two crossarms. The first conditions represent 
the stress due to wind pressure on the projected area of the 
crossarms and wires themselves, and the second the stress 
caused by the breaking of two wires, one on each-side of the 
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crossarm at different ends, resulting in a couple which sets 
up torsional strains in the tower. 

The crossarms are proportioned for a combination of cases 
1 and 2, and 1250 lb. horizontal thrust at the end of the arm. 
The tower is proportioned for the maximum combination of 
cases 2 and 3 or 2 and 4. 

The footings for the regular straight line towers were secured 
by extending the tower legs some seven feet into the ground and 
bolting cross angles to them. On strain and angle towers, con- 
crete footings were provided, and the tower legs secured fastened 
to these footings. 

‘The towers on this line are spaced from seven to eight per 
mile, and as stated carry a double circuit transmission line. 
Each circuit consists of one 7/16-in. steel strand ground wire 
and three 4/0 copper conductors, made up of seven strands of 
hard drawn copper with a central strand of soft drawn. АП 
four wires of each circuit are arranged in a vertical plane with 
9-ft. spacing between the power conductors and 3 ft. 4 in. be- 
tween the ground wire and upper conductor immediately below. 

The ground wires are fastened to the ends of the upper cross- 
arms by means of a specially designed steel clamp, and the 
power conductors suspended from the ends of the other three or 
lower crossarms by means of two part suspension insulators, 
with four units in series on straight line towers and five on 
strain towers. Strain towers are provided for anchoring the 
conductors every mile, and also on both sides of all railroad, 
telephone line or other power line crossings. 

From the Boulevard station to what is known as the North 
Atlanta switching station, a distance of 3.6 miles, is constructed 
a steel tower line of somewhat heavier proportions, the towers 
on this line being 80 ft. in height and weighing approximately 
8000 1Ъ., while at certain places along this line an additional 
20-ft. extension was necessary to raise the conductors a suffi- 
cient height above the city roadways. This line is known as 
part of the Atlanta Outer Zone Line, and carries in addition to 
the two 7/16-in. steel ground wires, and the two 110,000-volt, 
2/0 circuits, two 11,000-volt lines of 4/0 copper conductors. 

The 110,000-volt line from the North Atlanta frame to 
Lindale is also carried on a double-circuit steel tower line, one 
circuit of which has not yet been installed. "These towers are 
similar in design to those used on the main Tallulah-Atlanta 
line, but of lighter construction, and are known as the standard 
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2/0 towers. They measure 16 ft. at the base, 4 ft. at the top, 
and are 70 ft. high. They were designed to withstand the 
following loading: 

Case 1. A longitudinal pull of 3000 1b. at right angles to the 
end of any one crossarm. 

Case 2. A vertical load of 1200 lb. at the end of any or all 
crossarms. 

Case 3. A load of 1200 lb. pulling in any direction at the top 
of the tower. 

Case 4. A load of 8000 Ib. pulling at right angles to the line 
or parallel to the crossarms; that is, 2000 lb. at each cross- 
arm. At the same time a pull of 5000 1b. parallel to the line 
or at right angles to the crossarms; that is, 2500 1b. at each 
end of any single crossarm in the same or opposite directions, 
or at one end of any two crossarms. 

The combination of loads used in the design was the same 
as in the 4/0 towers, and the unit stresses likewise the same. 

The power circuit consists of three 2/0 stranded copper con- 
ductors, and the ground wire is a 2-in. steel strand, the wires 
being arranged in a vertical plane the same as on the Tallulah- 
Atlanta line, and the spacing likewise the same. The insulators 
used on this line are of the suspension type, 10 in. in diameter, 
with five units in series on straight line towers and six units 
on strain towers. The line is 65.4 miles in length from the 
North Atlanta station, or 69.2 miles from the Boulevard 
station. 

The 110,000-volt line from Atlanta to Newnan is also carried 
on the Outer Zone line from the Boulevard station to North 
Atlanta, and from the latter station to Newnan on а double- 
circuit steel tower line of exactly the same design as the Lindale 
line, just described. Only one 110,000-volt line has been in- 
stalled on this tower line, but there has been strung on the 
other side of the towers between the North Atlanta station and 
Fairburn, Ga., a station some twenty miles distant from Atlanta, 
а 22,000-volt three-phase 4/0 line, which 15 being used for sup- 
plying the territory around the latter station with low-voltage 
power until a regular high-tension substation can be built at 
this latter place, and the second 110,000-volt line strung along 
the steel towers. 

The approximate cost in detail of the Tallulah-Atlanta trans- 
mission line is given in the following table: 


\ 
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Cost of right-of-way, including commissions, 


surveying, elc iur. voc а ba de жан es $ 845.72 per mi. 
Legal expense, examination of titles, еёс....... 184.27 
Clearing гірһі-оҒ-мау....................... 91.04 
Tower та(егіг!-сбеві...................... 1522.66 
Foundations and вейіпр.................... 1109.10 
Cost of copper сопалс(огв................... 3563 .49 
Cost of steel ground тіге. .................. 196.41 
Cost of іпешайоп.......................... 215.44 
Cost of stringing conductors................. 486.15 
Miscellaneous ехрепвев..................... 49.38 
(vor "Pr $8263 .66 


The total unit cost of the Newnan and Lindale lines is given 
in the following table: 


ATLANTA-LINDALE LINE: 


Total cost of right-of-way . — ..$ 429.87 per mile 
Total cost of tower line.. 2....... 9571.46 
Total cost of overhead ‘conductors and in- 

sulators, and cost of stringing............ 1282.72 
Total.. E 4284 05 

ATLANTA-NEWNAN LINE: 

Total cost of right-of-way. — ..$ 838.61 
Total cost of tower line.. ...... 2120.51 
Total cost of conductors and insulators and 

cost Of stringing........................ 1728.78 
ТОТА хы АМ tetera Ad аа BI СО $4687 .90 


TELEPHONE LINES 

The power house at Tallulah is connected with the Boulevard 
station at Atlanta, and the latter station with those at Lindale 
and Newnan by a telephone line strung along the steel tower 
line 15 ft. below the power conductors. This is a two-wire 
line of No. 4 copper-clad steel wire, and was originally installed 
on pin type insulators mounted on steel pins which were in 
turn bolted to one of the lateral members of the steel towers, 
and the transposition effected at every tower by means of long 
and short pins. It was found, however, soon after the power 
lines were put in operation, that the voltage to ground induced 
on the telephone line was so great that talking over the line 
was impossible, and that the insulation could not be main- 
tained intact, so 40,000-volt suspension type insulators were 
then substituted for the pin type, and the Tallulah-Atlanta line 
completely reinsulated as a matter of experiment. After this 
change was made it was possible to conduct certain tests on the 
line which showed that the induced voltage went as high as 
10,000 volts or perhaps much higher under certain conditions 
of operation of the power lines, but that this induced voltage 
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did not seriously interfere with the talking over the line so 
long as the insulation was maintained. The other telephone 
lines were then reinsulated, and as an additional factor of safety, 
two suspension units of a slightly different design substituted 
for the one unit. All these lines have been in successful opera- 
tion since this change. Drainage coils of ordinary 15-kw. 
transformers with the secondary coils open-circuited have been 
attached to the Tallulah-Atlanta line at both of these stations 
and also at Gainesville, a station about midway, and similar 
equipment installed at certain points on the other lines, to 
keep the induced voltage as low as possible. 

Telephone booths are provided along the lines every four 
miles, and the arrangement is such at these points that the 
telephone equipment is connected to the line through horn gap 
switches only while it is being actually used. One-to-one in- 
sulating transformers with enclosed fuses are also used as an 
extra protection to this equipment. Provisions are also made 
at each of the booths for sectionalizing the telephone lines, 
and connecting the equipment to either side of the break in 
testing it out. 

Considerable experimental information and advice was ob- 
tained when the line as originally constructed could not be made 
to operate satisfactorily, but nothing of any material value, was 
accomplished until the insulation problem had been solved in 
the above described manner. The fact that all of the telephone 
lines had to be completely reinsulated accounts for the appar- 
ently high figures representing the unit cost of these lines as 
shown in the following table. 


Cost PER MILE OF TELEPHONE LINES 
Tallulah Atlanta Atlanta 


Item: Atlanta Lindale Newnan 
Material................... $299.59 $289.84 $370.63 
Equipment................. 91.44 78.55 81.91 
Construction............... 119.89 100.10 103.58 
Тоїа]...................... $510.92 $468.49 $556.12 


THE BOULEVARD SUBSTATION 


The Boulevard substation, Fig. 27, so named because of 
the street on which it is located, is some two miles north of 
the main business district of the city of Atlanta, and is the 
largest station of its particular type which has yet been con- 
structed. It is used as the main distributing station for both 
high-tension and low-tension power for the Georgia, Railway 
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& Power Company's system, and is of the outdoor type, all 
high-tension structures, transformers and equipment being out 
of doors, only the low-tension switching equipment being in- 
side the building. It consists essentially of a steel frame ap- 
proximately 200 ft. square, and a two-story brick building con- 
taining the main operating room, and all low-tension equip- 
ment, in addition to several smaller buildings. 
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The steel framework is made up of steel towers similar in 
design to the regular transmission line towers and connected 
by latticed steel trusses of standard form. This frame is used 
for supporting the high-tension buses, disconnecting switches, 
and all high-tension wiring. The station is designed for an 
ultimate capacity of 60,000 kw., all of the equipment for this 
rating having already been installed with the exception of 30,000 
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kw. in power transformers and their control switches. The trans- 
formers now installed consist of three banks of three 3333- 
kv-a. transformers each, or 30,000 kw. | 

_ The two incoming lines from Tallulah (see wiring diagram, 
Fig. 28,) are connected to the high-tension buses through re- 
mote control solenoid, operated oil switches of the outdoor 
type, mounted on concrete foundations immediately beneath 
the steel structure. Disconnecting switches are installed on 
both sides of the oil switches, and four-tank three-phase alumi- 
num cell lightning arresters connected to the incoming lines 
through horn gap switches just before the lines enter the steel 
structures. Similar switching equipment, is also provided be- 
tween the high-tension buses and the outgoing 110,000-volt 
lines to Newnan and Lindale, and aluminum cell lightning 
arresters also connected to these lines just outside the steel 
framework. Provisions have been made in the foundations for 
the installation of two additional incoming lines, and one ad- 
ditional outgoing line to each of the stations mentionedm, aking 
a total of eight high-tension lines to be ultimately connected 
with this station, part of the steel work for supporting the 
additional incoming lines having not yet been erected. 

The high-tension bus is constructed of ji-in. copper tubing, 
and is divided into two sections, which may be tied together 
and operated in parallel by means of an oil switch and discon- 
necting switches on either side. This bus is supported where 
it passes under the latticed steel trusses by disk type insulators 
of six units each, and between such points by standard catenary 
construction from a 4-іп. copper-clad messenger which is itself 
insulated from the steel framework by strain insulators of six 
units each. 

The transformers are arranged in banks of three each, on 
both sides of а walkway extending from the entrance to the 
main building, at one end of the steel framework, along the 
center line of this structure to the repair shop at the other end 
of the steel frames, there being provision for three banks in 
each row, Fig. 29. Running directly along the front of these 
two rows of transformers, between the transformers and the 
walkway referred to, are two transfer tracks of standard rail 
sections, along which the transformers may be carried to the 
repair shop at the far end of the steel frames by means of a truck 
provided for this purpose, the truck being of the proper height 
to permit of rolling the transformers from their foundations 
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directly on to the track. At the main building end of these 
two parallel tracks, are two turntables with a track connecting 
them, so that a transformer may be moved from one bank to 
another on the opposite side of the walkway. The track con- 
necting the two turntables is also extended some 75 or 100 feet 
to the main roadway so that equipment or material can be 
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unloaded from wagons onto the track and then carried directly 
to the repair shop. | 

The repair shop is approximately 28 by 42 ft., and constructed 
of high rib steel and cement plaster supported on the steel 
building frame, with two large steel curtain doors in the front 
side of sufficient size to permit of rolling the transformers on 
the truck directly into this shop. This shop is equipped with 
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a 10-ton steel crane for handling the transformers, oil filter presses, 
and storage tanks, as well as a small machine shop, so 
that all facilities for repairing transformers or other equipment 
are available, thus keeping the dirt and grease incident to such 
repairs away from the main substation building. 

The oil storage tanks are located in a pit inside the repair 
house several feet below the surface of the ground, so that the 
oil in any transformer may be drained into these tanks by 
gravity through a header which runs along the front of the 
transformer banks by simply opening the quick-opening valves 
which are installed between each transformer and this header. 
This provision was made so that any transformer could in case 
of fire or other accident be quickly drained of oil. Each trans- 
former is also connected with the oil filter presses through other 
tanks by a smaller system of piping so that the oil from any 
transformer may be removed and filtered and then returned 
to the transformer with the least trouble and expense. 

To furnish the water necessary for the cooling system in 
connection with the transformers, a number of wells were driven 
on the property at this station to a depth of some four or five 
hundred feet, and two of these piped up, so that the water may 
be raised to catch basins at the tops of the wells by compressed 
air, and then allowed to flow into a large reservoir by gravity, 
the elevation of the water in the basins being maintained a 
few feet above that in the reservoir. The main reservoir con- 
sists of a concrete basin 61 ft. in diameter and 11 ft. deep, with 
side walls some 12 ft. thick. There is also erected on a steel 
tower at an elevation of 75 ft. above the water in this main 
reservoir, a steel storage tank of 50,000 gallons capacity, and 
the water pumped into this tank from the reservoir below by 
two vertical submerged centrifugal pumps. The water is then 
allowed to flow through the cooling system of the transformers 
by gravity back into the reservoir, except during the hot sum- 
mer months when it is considered advisable to admit this water 
to the waste after passing through the cooling system, that 
fresh cooler water may be pumped from the wells to the reser- 
voir and thence to the elevated tank. Provisions are also 
made whereby the water in the tank can be discharged into 
the reservoir or waste without going through the cooling system 
when for any reason such a procedure is necessary. 

Within the base of the steel tower supporting the storage 
tank, is built a small pump house similar in construction to 
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the repair shop, in which are housed the electric motors for 
operating the pumps and air compressor, the air compressor 
and air receiver tanks. 

The transformer equipment now installed in this station con- 
sists of single-phase, 3333-kv-a. shell-type, water-cooled units. 
The tanks are made of heavy boiler iron 8 ft. in diameter with 
cast iron covers, and measure 13 ft. 6 in. from the base to the 
top of the cover. The over-all dimensions from the base to the 
top of the high-tension leads is 16 ft., and the weight of one 
complete unit including the oil is approximately 25 tons. Each 
unit is supported on a small truck which rests on steel rails 
fastened securely to the concrete foundation, and is so placed 
that it may be rolled from its regular position on to the transfer 
truck already referred to. 

The primary and secondary windings of these transformers 
are both provided with four 2$ per cent taps, so that the second- 
ary voltage may be maintained at 11,000 volts with a 10 per 
‘cent variation in primary voltage above or below normal of 
110,000 volts. Based on a supply of 16 gallons of cooling 
water per minute, at 15 deg. cent., the temperature rise is 
guaranteed not to exceed 40 deg. cent., when operating under 
full load, or 55 deg. under continuous 25 per cent overload, 
provided the supply of cooling water is increased to 20 gallons 
per minute. 

The guaranteed efficiencies are as follows: 

_ 14 Load. Full load. 1-Load. j-Load. ł-Load. 

100 per cent power factor. 98.5 98.6 98.5 98.2 7.0 

80 per cent “ 98.1 98.2 98.1 97.5 96: 2 

The regulation at 100 per cent power factor is guaranteed 
not to exceed 0.9 per cent, and at 80 per cent power factor 
4.4 per cent. 

The transformers were tested by being subjected to a po- 
tential of 220,000 volts for one minute between primary and 
secondary windings and core, and 22,000 volts between second- 
ary and core. А potential of 220,000 volts was also applied 
across the entire primary windings for five minutes. 

The transformers are connected to the high-tension buses 
through remote control oil switches and disconnecting switches, 
Fig. 28. The leads from the low-tension windings are carried 
to the rear of the banks to a delta bus made of copper tubing 
of large diameter supported on pipe framework, and thence 
down through large entrance bushings which set in specially 
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designed castings in the roof of the tunnels which parallel the 
two rows of transformers and lead into the basement of the main 
building. After these leads enter the tunnel they are carried 
on porcelain insulators along concrete shelves on the side walls 
to the basement of the low-tension building, thence up through 
the disconnecting switches in the bus compartments on the 
first floor of this building to the oil switches located at the tops 
of these compartments on the second floor of the building. 
The leads running along the shelves in the tunnel are constructed 
of 15/16-in. copper tubing to possess sufficient strength to be 
supported in the above described manner. The other terminals 
of the low-tension oil switches are connected to the 11,000- 
volt buses, which are located in the first floor of the main build- 
ing, and similar switches also installed between these buses 
and the outgoing feeders. | 

The disconnecting switches on the high-tension frames out- 
side the building, have blades four feet in length, are of very 
rigid construction, supported by post type insulators of seven 
units from triangular steel trusses; they overhang at an angle 
from vertical to make their operation from ground easier for the 
operator. They are fitted with safety catches to prevent open- 
ing of their own accord, and also with specially designed sleet 
hoods to facilitate their operation during the winter months. 
All high-tension oil switches are of the remote control, solenoid- 
operated type, and with the exception of the high-tension bus 
tie switch, are automatic, being tripped by inverse time re- 
lays actuated from current transformers in the switch bushings. 

The lighting of the grounds at night is accomplished by 
incandescent lights fitted with specially designed reflectors so 
that no light 1s thrown above the reflectors onto the high-tension 
wiring, the idea being that defects in the insulation could be 
more easily detected under such conditions. 

The low-tension equipment is all installed in the main sub- 
station building. This building is of concrete substructure and 
red brick superstructure, two stories in height, not including 
the basement which is connected with the tunnels. It is 81 ft. 
long, approximately 26 ft. wide and 27 ft. high, inside dimen- 
sions. А wing 19 by 26 ft. also projects from the center of the 
building on the side opposite the high-tension structures, the 
upper floor of which is used as the main control room, and con- 
tains the d-c. switchboard, motor-generators, telephone equip- 
ment and dispatching office and main control board. "This room 
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is fitted with steel sash on the three sides facing the high-ten- 
sion structures, and because of its location, affords the operator 
an excellent view of all high-tension equipment and wiring. 
The lower floor of this wing is used for the main entrance to the 
building, the battery room, toilets, lavoratories, etc. 

The lower floor of the main part of the building 1$ devoted 
entirely to the switch and bus structures, which are of enclosed 
constructions, made of, pressed brick and alberene stone. On 
the second floor are installed all low-tension oil switches and 
station lighting equipment. 

There are four scts of 11,000-volt busbars which are normally 
tied together so as to form only two sets resembling a double 
U, and the outgoing feeders are connected through an oil switch 
to either of these buses bv means of double disconnecting 
switches. А set of four-tank, three-phase aluminum cell, 
11,000-volt lightning arresters 15 installed at each end of this 
floor, and connected to the two 11,000-volt buses. 

All low-tension oil switches between the low-tension bus and 
the transformers are 15,000-volt, 500-ampere, remote control, 
motor-operated type, provided with definite time limit relays, 
while the switches in the outgoing feeders are of the same type 
but of only 300-ampere capacity. These switches are all 
operated from the main control board, but are fitted with four- 
pole switches on the motors which may be opened so that they 
cannot be operated from the control board, permitting repairs 
to the switch without fear on the part of the repairman that the 
switch will be closed. 

The low-tension equipment of this station also includes a 
30-kw. bank of 11,000/220-110-volt transformers and a 75-kw. 
bank of 11,000/440-volt transformers for supplying the energy 
used in the lighting, motors, pumps, motor-generators, and 
other station service; also two 10-kw. motor-generators and one 
40-ampere-hour storage battery. 

The main control board is of the ordinary bench board type 
with the pull-buttons, mimic buses, lamps, receptacles, etc., 
located on the bench, and all instruments, relays, etc., on the 
vertical boards. АП oil switches operated from this board are 
fitted with d-c. trip coils and the power required in their opera- 
tion drawn from the storage battery, so that any interruption 
to the high-voltage service will not interfere with the operation 
of these switches. The motor-generators are used in charging 
the battery. 
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Provisions have been made in this station for six overhead 
outgoing 11,000-volt lines, and nine underground, all of which 
have not yet been installed. Each of the outgoing overhead 
lines is equipped with electrolytic arresters, which are located 
outside the main building between this building and the dead- 
ending structure for these lines, and the connections made 
to the arresters by an inverted hair pin with a strain insulator 
between the points. 
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The total cost of this station is shown in the following unit 


figures: 
А ое ER 0.357 рег kw. 
Әйрегвігисілге............................ 0.961 
High-tension steel frames................... 0.841 
Total electrical equipment.................. 3.783 
Water supply system............ E куа 0.317 
Total ce ge gia ЧО o p ГГ КЕ УСУ Ga 6.259 


The item total equipment includes both electrical, miscel- 
laneous and substation equipment, for the ultimate capacity 
of the station 60,000 kw. Most of this equipment, with the 
exception of one-half the ultimate transformer capacity, has 
already been installed. The above figures were secured by 
adding to the present known cost of installed equipment. an 
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additional amount to cover what has not been installed, and 
therefore represent the cost of the completed substation. 


OTHER SUBSTATIONS 


In addition to the Boulevard station at Atlanta, substations 
have also been installed at Gainesville, Newnan, Marietta, 
Cartersville and Lindale, and high-tension frames at East 
Point, Fairburn and Aragon, Figs. 30 and 31, so that similar 
stations may be installed at these places when the demand for 
power at these places justifies the step. 

These stations are all almost identical in design, and very 
similar in general features to the station at Atlanta, so that a 
brief description of these various stations as a whole is con- 
sidered sufficient for the purpose of this article. 

The high-tension frames cover an area about 70 by 85 ft., 
and the substation buildings are constructed of concrete and 
brick, one story in height and approximately 40 by 22 ft. by 
25 ft. high, inside dimensions. 

The ground wires from the tower lines are connected with the 
towers in the steel framework, and the 110,000-volt lines con- 
nected to the high-tension buses strung under these steel frames 
through three-pole bolt type disconnecting switches, operated 
from the ground by means of a long shaft. These switches are 
not intended to be opened under load, but simply as section- 
alizing or disconnecting switches, although it was supposed 
when they were installed that there would be no difficulty in 
breaking the charging current of the lines and transformers with 
them. For both electrical and mechanical reasons, however, 
they have never been satisfactory, and arrangements have been 
made whereby all such switches are to be replaced with a more 
modern type of air-break switch. 

The transformers are connected to the high-tension buses 
through hand-operated automatic type oil switches, which are 
installed beneath the high-tension structures . оп concrete 
foundations and protected to some extent from the weather by 
a corrugated sheet steel covering of very simple design. The 
low-tension transformer leads are connected to the delta buses 
strung between the steel towers, and the connections from these 
buses to the oil switches inside the station building made as 
overhead lines, passing through openings in the side walls of the 
buildings provided for this purpose. The low-tension equip- 
ment consists of 15,000-volt hand-operated oil switches installed 
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in the transformer secondaries and each of the outgoing feeders, 
a 15-kw. 11,000/220-110 volt transformer bank for station and 
lighting service, and the switchboard containing the instru- 
ments, meters, etc. Each of the high-tension lines is equipped 
with aluminum cell lightning arresters, choke coils and horn 
gap switches, just as at the Atlanta station. The transformers 
are connected with the oil filter press and storage tank which 
is buried in the yard outside by a system very similar to that 
. at the Atlanta station, although naturally much less elaborate. 
The present and ultimate capacity of the transformer equip- 
‘ment at each of these stations is given in the following table: 


Station Present Ultimate 
СаіпесуШе........................... 1,500 kw. 3,000 kw. 
Newnan 9954 be noon dt oe ac 3,000 6,000 
Cartersville.......................... 3,000 6,000 
Манера: ов поро инь аа ален 3,000 6,000 
Ча: «vods ee EPA E зш ки ишки 6,000 9,000 


The transformers at all of the stations are self-cooled, single- 
phase, oil-insulated type, and guaranteed to operate under full 
load continuously with not more than 40 deg. cent. temperature 
rise or 55 deg. at 25 per cent continuous overload. | 

The transformers at the Gainesville station are, wound for 
110,000 volts primary and 11,000 volts secondary, and are 
equipped with four 23 per cent taps on both windihgs. 

The transformers at the other stations are wound for 110,000 
or 55,000 volts on the high-tension side, and 22,000 or 11,000 
volts on the secondary. These various windings are fitted with 
the following taps: 


110,000-volt ico ы ыннан кз Four 24 per cent 
55 000. А Loi e bog anes ee Tess Two 5 per cent 
22:000 И а Le a p теа uns Eight 14 per cent 
IL000- еним онат ва Four 24 per cent 


The average unit costs of the typical small substations is 
given in the following figures: 


Substrüctdre. 22450 ceu eR тан d miu 0.222 per kw. 
SUDBISEFUCLUTe и bod PE SET PvE 1.942 
High-tension steel frames.................. 1.316 
Башртепе аавал ee eas 8.128 
$11.608 
GENERAL 


It must be borne in mind that the foregoing costs do not in- 
clude land or property accounts, with the exception that a 
typical right-of-way per mile figure is given in the transmission 
line expenses. These figures only include the actual con- 
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‘struction expenses and the inspection given any particular 
piece of work. The general engineering expenses are not in- 
cluded, nor are various other general items incident to con- 
struction cost as a whole. 

The following table gives the percentage relation of various 
expenses on the development as a whole, which might be applic- 
able to any other development, and therefore does not include 
the cost of land or property expense: 


General construction expenditure........... 75.575 per cent 
General engineering expense................ 3.078 
General legal ехрепве...................... 1.891 
Interest, bonds and advances during con- 
Struct Onena ku Dayu au pataqa 11.315 
General overhead ехрепзе.................. 1.778 
General contract expense....... mdse a mae a 6.368 | 
T'Obal е ое ЛК $e Ree GREC Vl Ree ГЕ 100 


As was the case with the transmission lines and substations, 
the power plant was operated under the construction depart- 
ment for about one year and the cost of making changes or 
adjustments, but-not the actual operation expense, is included 
in these figures. The cost, therefore, represents the plant in 
as perfect an operating condition as contemplated by the design. 
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DISCUSSION ON “ CONSTRUCTION ELEMENTS OF THE TALLULAH 
Еліл,5 DEVELOPMENT” (ADSIT AND HAMMOND), PHILADEL- 
PHIA, Pa., OcTOBER 11, 1915. 


A. J. Porskievies: I ask Mr. Adsit to tell us what type of 
rotor the generator has, and also whether there is any reactance 
protection from.short circuit, and whether the generators are 
operated with the grounded neutral; and finally, whether the 
efficiency of 953 per cent on the generator includes friction. 

A. S. Loizeaux: I would like to have the author explain the 
operation of the operating flashboard as detailed in Fig. 8. 

A. J. Porskievies: It is a very extended transmission system 
.in a country noted for thunderstorms and I would Бе glad to 
have the author tell us about lightning troubles. 

C. С. Adsit: I rather think this is a stronger rotor than is 
usually used with vertical steam turbines. The rotor is built 
of solid steel disks with the pole pieces dovetailed thereto. The 
pole pieces in addition to this support have steel end rings which 
are bolted to the outer end to sustain the winding. The rotor 
is also provided with fans on each end to promote a circulation 
of about 35,000 cu. ft. of air per min. It is my understanding 
that the efficiency of 96 per cent includes all friction and the 
blowing of air for the generator ventilation. | 

C. O. Lens: The flashboards used on the crest of the intake 
dam and also on the crest of the storage dam, are a type which 
has been used extensively in Switzerland. It consists of a 
board hinged at the bottom, which is fastened to the crest of the 
dam; at the upper end of this flashboard cables are attached. 
These cables in turn are connected to grooved winding drums, 
these winding drums being a counterweight to the pressure which 
is back of the board. "The board, if mathematically worked out, 
it will be seen, requires about equal inertia in any position to 
move one way or the other, depending on the true balance condi- 
tion that may exist and so forth. So it is a movement depend- 
ing on which predominates, whether it is the water pressure ог 
the dead weight of the rolling weight., This rolling weight runs 
up a toothed rack, and its form 1s such that it requires practically 
the same inertia to move in whatever position it is in. These 
boards have -been in operation in countries where they have 
been subjected to ice, although there may be some question 
. whether they would be satisfactory in releasing heavy ice 
over the top or not. In this particular case, we considered 
that there would be no real objection for there would be 
по ice present. So there is really nothing but a moving, rolling 
weight against the hydrostatic pressure back of the board. 

Mr. Biglow: Is there any trouble with trash coming down? 

C. O. Lens: No, they have found very little trash accumu- 
lates and there is no trouble with it on the racks. Even the 
amount that flows on the surface is not of very great moment. 
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А reservoir dam is back of the intake dam, and it accumulates 
there, unless the floods take it over. 

Mr. Biglow: I have seen a good deal of it on the Chocto- 
hachee. | 

С. О. Lens: No, there would not be much, because the back 
ridge is pretty heavily wooded and timbered and the reservoir 
back of the storage dam, as well as the reservoir of the intake 
dam, was particularly well cleared. It was not only detimbered, 
but practically everything was cleared off so there is very little 
trouble from foreign matter carried over the dam. 

Geo. A. Hoadley: I have been interested in the comparison 
between two of the expenses mentioned in the last table. This 
appears to be a work in which the engineering operation is the 
larger element, but I have been considerably surprised in no- 
ticing that the general engineering expense is but $3.07, while 
the general legal expense is $1.89, considerably more than 
one-half of the general engineering expense. Now is there any 
particular explanation of that? That is, does it include any- 
thing more than the searching of titles and such legal work? 

C. G. Adsit: This item of legal expense does not include any 
abnormal charges. It is my belief and experience that 1.7 
per cent for legal expense is low rather than high. I think on 

ork as large as this and especially water power work involving 
various water rights and transmission lines involving the con- 
demning of property, that you usually find as many lawyers as 
you do engineers in connection with the development. 

There was one question regarding reactance. We have no 
Special reactance in the generating station of Tallulah Falls 
beyond that in the generators themselves. That is, no external 
reactance to limit the current on short circuit. The high-tension 
side of the transformer installation is connected in star with the 
neutral grounded. In case the transmission line conductors 
are grounded there 1$ a resistance provided between the ground 
connection and the transformer neutral which is intended to 
limit short-circuit current. We have had only one instance, 
$0 far as we know, where the transmission lines have fallen and 
that was on a connected system and not on our own. The only 
evidence at that time that anything unusual had taken place 
was the indication of fluctuating load on the generators and the 
heating up of this ground resistance. Otherwise we would not 
have known that a short circuit had occurred. We did not see 
the necessity of external reactance in this installation unless the 
short circuit occurred on the low-tension conductors. We are 
protected against this occurrence as nearly as possible with the 
proper construction without the use of reactance. There has been 
but one short circuit on the low-tension conductors and that be- 
tween conductor and ground, which was caused by rats standing 
on the pipe supports and reaching the conductors. What the 
magnitude of this short circuit was we do not know, except that it 
seriously burned the switch cell structure. 
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Harold Pender: What about lightning? 

C. G. Adsit: Yes, something was said about lightning troubles. 
We have not had any serious lightning troubles of any nature. 
While we have not been entirely free of lightning disturbances 
the shut-down sdue to this cause have been very few and it has 
been uncertain as to whether these shut-downs were due to 
lightning or other disturbances. 

В.В. Owens: Are your arresters at the receiving end only, or 
where are they? 

C. G. Adsit: At both ends and in the center of the trans- 
mission lines. 

R.B. Owens: How did you determine that was the best place 
for them? 

C. G. Adsit: It was the convenient place rather than the 
best place. 

R.B. Owens: Youcharged them every day? 

C. G. Adsit: Every night when the load is light we charge 
the arresters at each location. 

В. В. Owens: What has been your experience with the out- 
door type of high-tension switch? 

C. G. Adsit: Well, we are changing them all now. I might 
say to that question that we have made a great many experi- 
ments on outdoor switches in connection with this transmission 
line. We find that the various types of outdoor switches had 
no trouble in opening the energy current, but they would not 
open the charging current of the line. 

Lars Jorgensen: The figures given seem to be reasonable 
and about what could be expected for the character of work done. 
There is possibly one exception, that of the diverting dam. For 
this the authors state that the cost was about $3.70 per 
cubic yard in place. For the mix given, the cement will cost 
$1.40, taking into account that only two-thirds of a yard 
of actual concrete is needed per unit volume of structure, 
the remaining one-third being rock thrown in after pouring. 
This leaves $2.30 per yard for rolling sand, mixing concrete, 
construction plant, the rock portion, etc. Some of the rock 
excavated from the foundation and for which the contractor 
was paid $1.50 per yard can possibly be used for plumstones, 
but much more wou'd undoubtedly have to be quarried for the 
purpose, therefore the price given seems exceptionally low and 
the work must have been done in a very economical manner. 
Thirty-four per cent of ‘ plums ” in а dam is a large percentage, 
and it has undoubtedly required some hand placing to get this 
large percentage in. The fact that the dam has cracked but 
little is probably due to the presence of this large percentage of 
plumstones, and to the fairly slow progress made (1000 yards per 
week), and because the dam was mostly built during the winter. 
The slight curvature given the dam could not be expected to 
keep down any tendency to develop cracks which might exist. 

The paper does not give any information as to the saving 
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effected by substituting the welded penstock pipes for riveted 
pipes towards the lower end. It would be very interesting to 
know something about this, both as to the money saving effected 
and the head gained. This head has undoubtedly been measured 
by this time. 

The writer had an opportunitv to watch a welded 30-inch 
diameter pipe go in this summer on a hydroelectric installation 
utilizing about 1280 ft. head. This pipe was made in the 
United States in a manner similar to that in use in Germany, 
and was in every respect an excellent piece of work. From tests 
made to determine the strength of the weld it was learned that 
the joint efficiency was between 96 per cent and slightly above 
100 per cent. That it could be above 100 per cent is probably 
due to the fact that the material is worked more at the lap when 
being welded. The maximum plate thickness in the welded 
portion of the pipe was + inch. Below this thickness riveted 
pipe was used, but this was a very small portion of the total. 
The saving effected 1n comparison with a riveted pipe was quite 
material. 


Presented at the 314th Meeting of the American 
Institute of Electrical Engineers, St. Louis, Mo., 
October 19, 1915. 


Copyright 1915. By A. I. E. E. 
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THE REPULSION-START INDUCTION MOTOR 


BY JAMES L. HAMILTON 


ABSTRACT OF PAPER 


The repulsion-start induction motor for single-phase current 
has come into considerable prominence during the last 10 or 15 
years, asis fully attested by the large number of motors of this 
type now in operation, and by the increasing demand and pro- 
duction. While there is considerable literature available on 
the subject of repulsion motors, both compensated and non- 
compensated, and on induction motors, there is comparatively 
little information available on the repulsion-start induction 
motor, which is really a combination of two distinct types of 
motors. 

The objects of this paper are: 

1. To set forth the general characteristics of this type of 
motor and compare them with similar characteristics of direct- 
current motors and other alternating-current motors. 

2. To outline a definite and commercially practicable method 
of studying the electrical design of existing motors and of pre- 
determining the electrical design of new or proposed motors. 

3. To discuss the mechanical design and construction. 


1—GENERAL 


HE REPULSION-start induction motor may be described 
briefly as consisting of a field or stator of laminated 
toothed construction having a single winding, usually of the 
pyramidal type, wound thereon and connected to the supply 
circuit; a progressively wound armature or rotor with a com- 
mutator and having brushes which bear on the commutator 
during the starting period, the brushes being removed from 
the commutator and the armature winding short-circuited 
through the commutator after the armature has attained 
sufficient speed. 

This type of motor therefore starts as a simple repulsion 
motor without compensating or auxiliary windings and operates 
as a simple repulsion motor until a predetermined speed has 
been attained, at which time the armature winding is short- 
circuited through the commutator and the brushes lifted. The 
motor then operates as a simple induction motor with an 
armature equivalent to the squirrel cage armature. 
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The straight repulsion motor without compensation gives 
the most efficient starting torque possible and the single-phase 
induction motor with the squirrel cage armature or its equiv- 
alent gives the simplest and most efficient motor when running, 
hence the rapid development of this type of motor with its 
desirable characteristics throughout. 

The discovery that a single-phase motor with armature, 
commutator and brushes as described above would start and 
operate without any electrical connection to the armature was 
_ made by Elihu Thomson, and the experiments leading up to 
this discovery are described by him in the United States Patent 

No. 363,185 issued to him May 17, 1887, and later patents 
‘issued in that year and following years to Thomson and others. 


These early patents describe a motor which started and oper- 
ated on the repulsion principle by short-circuiting a number of 
coils in favorable position with regard to the field magnetism by a 
comparatively wide brush, as is shown in Fig. 1. This plan, 
as is well known, has the disadvantage of using a part of the 
armature coils only at any instant. It was soon discovered, 
however, that the entire armature winding could be used to 
advantage by employing comparatively narrow brushes and by 
connecting these brushes together as shown in Fig. 2. 

It may be observed by referring to Figs. 1 and 2, the direc- 
tion of rotation will be different in the two types of motors 
and that the coils short-circuited by the brushes as shown in 
Fig. 2, exert a torque opposite from the direction of the torque 
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of the armature as a whole, and therefore the number of coils 
short-circuited in practise 1s kept to a minimum by using a 
comparatively large number of commutator segments and 
narrow brushes. 

Objection has been raised to the term “ repulsion ” as apply- 
ing to this type of motor. The word “ repulsion " motor will 
be used here, however, as 1% is a well-known term and engineers 
in general understand that the fundamental principles causing 
torque in this type of motor are the same as in all types of direct- 
current or alternating-current motors; that is, that a current 
in a wire at right angles to and situated in a magnetic field tends 
.to move out of that field, the direction of motion being well 
known when the direction of the magnetic field and the direc- 
tion of the current in the wire are known. 

Little was done on the repulsion type of motor in а com- 
mercial way for several years after these fundamental patents 
were granted, due to the limited demand for alternating-current 
power motors and due more particularly to the fact that about 
the date of these fundamental patents on repulsion motors, 
it was discovered and patents were granted showing that a 
single-phase motor having a squirrel cage armature could be 
started by a double winding on the field which gave a form of 
rotating field. This type of motor is now the well known split- 
phase alternating-current motor. This latter type of motor 
without the auxiliary winding is the kind of induction motor 
which we have in the type of motor under discussion when it 
is up to speed. 

Most engineers in this country and abroad, as is shown by 
the electrical literature following the dates of these funda- 
mental repulsion patents, considered the split-phase motor with 
its substantial armature better and more satisfactory as a basis 
for developing a single-phase power motor. 

_ During the period of 1894 to 1900 the demand for a prac- 
ticable single-phase power motor having good starting torque 
and efficiency, and at the same time good running torque and 
efficiency, caused some of the engineers in this country to take 
up actively the question of developing a commercially satis- 
factory single-phase motor. They realized that the repulsion 
motor had the starting characteristics so much desired and 
that the single-phase induction motor with the squirrel cage 
armature or its equivalent possessed the desirable running 
characteristics, that is, a definite limiting or synchronous speed 
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and comparatively small slip or dropping off of speed under 
load and the absence of brushes on the commutator when 
the motor is up to speed. 

The repulsion start induction motor came into commercial 
prominence about the period of 1895 to 1900, first as a hand 
start or manually operated motor when starting, and later, in- 
genious devices for automatically performing this function 
were developed. During the period of 1900 to the present date 
no radical improvements have been made with reference to 
this type of motor. However, it has been consistently im- 
proved in all of its electrical and mechanical details until at the 
present time it is doubtful if any other alternating-current or 
even any direct-current motor is more satisfactory alike to 
manufacturer, central station and user. 

Torque Efficiency at Start. As the starting efficiency of 
an alternating current power motor is one of the most interest- 
ing points for discussion, the starting efficiency of this type of 
motor will be considered and comparisons made with direct- 
current motors, polyphase motors and other types of single-phase 
motors. 

Table I gives the starting torque in per cent of the full-load 
torque, starting current in per cent of full-load current, per 
cent of full-load torque at start for 100 per cent full-load cur- 
rent and maximum pulling torque in per cent of full-load torque. 
As may be noted from these data, the direct-current shunt or 
compound motor, the two- and three-phase wound rotor in- 
duction motor with resistance in rotor at starting, and the 
repulsion start induction motor have very much the same 
starting efficiency, and all other types of alternating-current 
motors are inferior particularly the two- and three-phase squirrel 
cage of the larger sizes and the single-phase motor of the split- 
phase type, so that the repulsion start induction motor com- 
pares very favorably in regard to starting efficiency with the 
best type of direct-current or alternating-current motors avail- 
able. The central stations are favorably inclined toward this 
type of single-phase motor as it causes a minimum line dis- 
turbance, and it is quite usual nowadays for central stations 
to limit the starting current of single phase motors to 300 per 
cent of full-load current for motors up to and including 5 h.p. 
and to limit starting current to 150 to 175 per cent of full-load 
current for 73 h.p. and larger. While starters are not required 
for any size of repulsion start induction motor up to 50 h.p., as 
they take not over 300 per cent full load current at starting, 
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however, it is quite usual to use a resistance or compensator 
starter for sizes of 73 h.p. and larger, so as to cause a minimum 


of line disturbance. 


Kind of motor. 


Small d-c. comp. without 
starter. ł h.p. and smaller...... 
Small d-c. shunt without starter. 
)h.p.andsmaller............. 

Large d-c. comp. with starter. 
$ h.p. andlarger............... 

Large d.c. shunt with starter. 
} h.p. andlarger............... 
Small two- and three-phase 
squirrel cage ind. motors with- 
out starter. } h.p. and smaller.. 

Two- and three-phase squirrel 
cage ind. motors without starter. 
$h.p.and larger............... 

Two- and three-phase wound 
rotor ind. motors with resistance 
in rotor for starting. 5h.p. and 


Single-phase ind. motor split 
phase start, upto $ h.p......... 
Single-phase ind. motor with 
clutch and with hand or auto- 
matic start, for cutting res. and 
reactance in and out of circuit,— 
чир%їо15һ.р................... 
Single-phase strongly compen- 
sated repulsion motor up to 15 
ВО рае 
Single-phase weakly сотреп- 
sated repulsion motor up to 1 h.p 
Single-phase repulsion start 
ind. motors 1/10 to 1 h.p. inc.... 
Single-phase repulsion start 
ind. motors, $ h.p. and larger.... 
Single-phase repulsion start 
ind. motor, 74 h.p. and larger 
with resistance starter.......... 
Single-phase repulsion start 
ind. motor 7$ h.p. and larger, 
with compensator starter....... 


TABLE I 
Starting tor- | Starting cur-|Per cent full} Maximum 
que in per rent in per | load torque pulling 


cent of full | cent of full- | for full load | torque in per 


load torque. | logd current current cent of full- 

load torque. 
350 450 78 
250 450 55 
200 170 118 
180 170 106 
215 475 45 
225 550 41 
150 150 100 
220 500 44 
140 250 56 
225 500 50 
360 270 133 
450 260 175 
335 270 125 
100 170 60 
100 100 100 


With a resistance type of starter this motor causes a little | 
greater line disturbance, and with a starting compensator causes 
substantially the same line disturbance as does a direct-current 
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motor with astarter. This typeof motor like the direct-current 
motor in all sizes will bring up to speed promptly a load from 
125 to 150 per cent of full-load torque. | 

Weight, size and cost. The weight and size of the repulsion 
start induction motors are substantially the same as for direct- 
current and other types of alternating-current motors. There 
are considerable differences in the weights and sizes of any 
two lines of the same kind of motors due to different manu- 
facturers emphasizing certain features of design, such as staunch- 
ness in one case and lightness and compactness in another case. 
The cost of this motor is not materially different from the cost 
of a similar size and construction of direct-current motors or 
other types of alternating-current motors. The installation 
cost of a multiphase motor of a given capacity is substantially 
greater than that of a repulsion start induction motor of the 
same size on account of the increased line construction, the 
multiphase motors requiring at least three wires, and on account 
of increased transformer cost which will average about 30 per 
cent greater than the transformer cost for the single-phase 
repulsion start motor. The transformer losses will be about 
25 per cent greater for the multiphase installation than for the 
repulsion start induction motor installation. 

Use and field of application. This motor, possessing as it 
does high starting torque characteristics, is well adapted for 
operating such apparatus as requires large starting torque, 
that is, pumps starting under full head, air compressors start- 
ing under a maximum pressure, rock crushers which are equipped 
with the necessary flywheel, baker’s machinery where the tub 
is full of dough ready for final mixing, meat choppers, coffee 
mills which have been stopped with the burrs full of coffee, etc. 
These motors, because of their not requiring a starter, are well 
suited for operating vacuum cleaners, pumps which are con- 
trolled automatically, sewerage disposal pumps; and are in 
extensive use for the operation of organ blowers, and heating 
and ventilating apparatus, because they can be started from a 
distance and because they start quickly, and the brushes being 
removed from the commutator after attaining speed makes it 
possible to produce exceedingly quiet and smooth operating 
motors of this type. 

The central stations are objecting more and more to the split- 
phase motors on their circuits on account of the large starting 
current, even in sizes of 1 h.p. and smaller. 
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As the result of the demand for small fractional horse power 
motors which may be operated on all lighting circuits with no 
inconvenience to the lighting service, repulsion start induction 
motors have recently been developed and are now on the market 
in all sizes down to 1/10 h.p. and are rapidly replacing the 
split-phase motor for operating small coffee mills, meat choppers, 
house pumps, etc. 

The field for the application of this type of motor is therefore 
almost unlimited, and it is being used extensively not only in 
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this country but in practically all foreign countries where 
alternating-current systems of distribution are used. 


2—ELECTRICAL DESIGN 
Analysis of 5-h.p., 104/208-volt, four-pole, 1750-rev. per min., 
60-cycle motor. In analyzing an existing motor it is well to 
make an accurate load test if practicable to check the calcula- 
tions, taking sufficient readings to be sure of the performance. 
.A running idle magnetization test should be made, beginning 
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with a voltage somewhat above normal and reducing the volt- 
age, taking readings at suitable intervals until the voltage is 
reached where the current begins to increase. А further de- 
crease in voltage causes the motor to stop. The blocked satura- 
tion: test is made by short-circuiting the entire commutator by 
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some convenient method and beginning at a low voltage read 
watts, volts, and amperes to motor, taking readings up to full 
voltage of motor, or as near full voltage as is practicable. 

The results of load test, running idle magnetization test, and 
the blocked saturation test, are shown in Figs. 3, 4 and 5 re- 
spectively, the observed points in each case being indicated. 


* 
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Motor DATA 


48 field slots; 61 armature slots. 

Field winding 43 coils per pole of 22 turns of No. 11 wire 
in each coil, connected in series parallel on 208 volts. 

Resistance of field on 208 volts = 0.287 ohms. 

Armature winding 122 coils of 3 turns of No. 12 wire in each 
coil. 

Diameter of field punching = 13 in. 

Bore of field punching = 81 in. 

Net amount of iron = 5 X 0.95 = 4.75 in. 

Single air gap = 0.035 in. 


Е TE 


Winding Constant Calculations. 


Central ог 1st coil 1 X18 = 18 
2nd “ 1X25 = 25 


3rd * 1 X30 = 30 
-4th “ 1X33 = 33 
Outside 3 coil 4 X34 = 17 
123 
-— 123 
Winding constant = зх ^ 0.805 


The voltage on each pole is 104. 
The number of turns on each pole 1$ 43 Х 22 = 99 


104 x 108 


Flux per pole = 7773760 x99 X 0.805 


= 490,000 lines 


` Flux in central field tooth = u x 490,000 = 65,000 

The above winding constant calculation, it will be observed, 
is based on the theory that the magnetic flux in the various 
teeth is proportional to the ampere turns surrounding those 
teeth. If we assume a sinusoidal flux distribution and de- 
termine the winding constant by integration we will get a wind- 
ing constant of 0.786 in this case, and flux per pole and flux 
in central tooth of approximately the same values as were 
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obtained above. "The writer has found this method of getting 
the winding constant very simple and reliable. 


MAGNETIC CIRCUIT CALCULATIONS 


Section in in in sq. | Flux |Density 
inches inches |іпсһев 


Field teeth......... 3/16-Min. | 4.75 | 0.89 |65000 

1/4 -Aver.| 4.75 1.07 |65000 | 60600 
Field yoke.......... 1-1/4 4.75 | 5.94 
Arm. teeth......... 7/64-Min. | 4.75 | 0.52 |51200*| 98500 


9/64-А ует.| 4.75 0.668 |51200* 76700 
Arm. yoke.......... 1-5/16 4.75 6.24 |245000| 39300 
Air gap per tooth...|15/32 5 2.34 |65000 | 27800 


Total 079.5 
field slots 


48 
— X flux per field tooth = — X 65,000 = 51,200 
arm. slots 61 


*Flux per armature tooth = 


fAmpere-turns absorbed in air gaps = 0.313 X 27,800 Х 0.035 x 2 = 609 


The magnetizing current required to produce this flux is 


679.5 


2 x 99 х 0.707 = 2.43 amperes.. 


Since there are two parallel circuits through the field we 
have 2 X 2.43 = 4.86 amperes magnetizing current for main 
field. 

In a single-phase induction motor the cross field magnetizing 
current (corresponding to the magnetizing current in phase 2 of a 
two-phase motor) is also carried by the one winding, and in a 
motor of this size the cross field can be assumed to be 95 per 
cent of the strength of the main field. We have for total mag- 
netizing current on 208 volts 


4.86 X 1.95 = 9.48 amperes, 


which checks substantially with the magnetizing current of 
9.25 amperes observed on this motor. 

The strength of the cross field of the single-phase induction 
motor may be determined by placing exploring coils in position 
corresponding to position of phase 2 of a two-phase motor and in 
this way it will be found that when the motor is running idle 
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the cross flux will be about 90 per cent of the main flux for 4-h.p. 
motor and about 95 per cent for 5-h.p. motor, and less than 90 
per cent for motors smaller than $ h.p. and greater than 95 per 
cent for motors larger than 5 h.p. 

As the air gap reluctance is always a very large percentage of 
the total reluctance of the magnetic circuit it is well to exercise 
considerable care in determining the effective area of air gap 
per field tooth and also the length of the air gap or clearance. 
Experience shows that the effective width of the air gap per tooth 
is obtained very closely for partially closed slots in field and arma- 
ture when 35 to 40 per cent of one field slot opening is added to 
the actual width of the field tooth at air gap. The dimension 
15/32 in. of width of air gap per tooth given above was obtained 
by adding 37.5 per cent of one slot opening to width of iron of one 
tooth at air gap. The length of the air gap per tooth along the 
shaft should be the gross length of iron in motor exclusive of 
ventilating ducts. 

Circle diagram and calculation of performance. The data for 
getting the armature resistance and the running idle and blocked 
points for a circle diagram are taken from the idle magnetization 
curves Fig. 4 at 208 volts and the blocked magnetization curves 
Fig. 5 at 208 volts, and are calculated as follows: 


Res. of | Power 
arm. in com. 
ohmqs ponent 


Watts | Volts | Amps. | Cos Ф | Гр? Ra | 1? Rs 


— wp | ama r s | ——— | — 


1.49 
0.577 | 37. 


nj ——— — 310 208 9.25 | 16.1 24.5 12.5 
Blocked. ........ 7120 208 | 94.5 39.2 2560 | 5160 


The circle diagram can now be constructed. 

The running idle point of the circle diagram is therefore on an 
arc of 9.25 amperes and at a height of 1.49 amperes. Тһе blocked 
point is on an arc of 94.5 amperes and at a height of 37 amperes. 
The circle can now be drawn, the center being on a horizontal 
line passing through the running idle point and the circle pass- 
ing through both the running idle point and the blocked point 
as shown in Fig. 6. 

The armature resistance now being known, the various losses 
of the motor running idle can be separated and plotted as is 
shown in Fig. 4. The extension of the observed watt curve to 
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zero voltage gives the friction and windage losses. In calcula- 
ting the armature or secondary copper loss one-half of the primary 
current for that voltage is used, for, as we have previously stated, 
the current in the armature running idle is the cross magnetiz- 
ing current and is therefore approximately one-half of the total 
field or primary current. The loss remaining after the other losses 
are subtracted from the observed loss gives what we will call 
" added " iron loss. This subject of “ added " iron loss is of 
sufficient importance to be given separate consideration which 
will be done later on in this paper. 

The free magnetization curves with the losses separated, Fig. 4, 
gives one at a glance the various losses in the motor running 
idle at different voltages on the motor, and therefore the action 
of the motor with different strengths of windings. Lines showing 
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Fic. 6—CiRCLE DIAGRAM—5-H.P., 208-VOLT, 60-CYCLE MOTOR 


the densities of different parts of the magnetic circuit may be 
drawn on this free magnetization curve if desired. 

We may now proceed to calculate the complete performance 
of this motor as follows: 

Columns 1, 2 and 3, as indicated, are taken from the current 
locus or circle diagram of the motor in the usual way, it being 
remembered that the secondary current is to be taken or measured 
from the point half way between the origin and the running idle 
point. 

The item 273 at head of column 7 is the sum of the iron losses 
(transformer and “‘added’’) 129 watts and the friction and wind- 
age loss’of 144 watts. 

“Пет 12.5 at the heading of column 12 is the copper loss in 
armature running idle. 
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The calculated performance curves can now be plotted on the 
curve sheet Fig. 3 with the points which were plotted from the 
observed load test. The observed and the calculated perform- 
ance check sufficiently close for all practical purposes and any 
slight differences are due among other things to the difficulty 
of observing with precision the performance of a motor by loading, 
and due to it being almost impossible to eliminate changing 
temperature conditions which affect the performance to a con- 
siderable extent. 

We now know the performance at various loads and the 
various losses in the motor at those loads with as great an ac- 
curacy as is consistent with the nature of the problem. 


Іком Loss CALCULATIONS 
The iron loss calculation is given below. 


Field Teeth Field Yoke 


—м— | Total Рег Total 
Loss Loss calc. cent observed 
Weight | per Ib. Loss Weight | per lb. Loss loss added loss 
18.7 1.75 32.7 05.6 0.68 45 77.7 66 129 


The weight of the field teeth and the weight of the field yoke 
can be obtained with sufficient accuracy by calculating the 
volume of iron in teeth and yoke, and knowing the magnetic 
densities in these parts, and taking the loss per lb. from a loss 
curve of the iron used, we get the total calculated or transformer 
iron loss of 77.7. The total observed loss is taken from the idle 
magnetization curves. This loss was found to be 129 watts, 
which 1s 66 per cent more than the transformer loss for this motor 
and we have called it “ added " iron loss. 

“ Added " iron loss is a very profitable and interesting phenom- 
enon for study but we can only touch on this subject here. The 
principal cause of the added iron loss seems to be the high fre- 
quency ripples in the magnetic flux caused by armature teeth 
and gaps sweeping by the field teeth and gaps. The fundamental 
frequency of these ripples can be calculated as follows: For the 
motor under discussion when running at synchronous speed 
we have 1800 rev. per min. + by 60 the number of cycles = 30 
rev. per sec. Since there is a complete change of conditions for 
each 1/61 of the armature rotation, the frequency of these 
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changes = 61 X 30 = 1830 cycles per second or 30.5 times 
supplied frequency. This very high frequency ripple in the mag- 
netism will cause considerable “ added " iron loss even if the 
combination of field slots and armature slots and the shape of 
tooth tips, slot openings and surface of armature and field 
bore are correctly designed and made, but if some or all of 
these conditions are bad very high '' added "' iron loss will result. 

It has been the writer's experience that well-proportioned 60- 
cycle induction motors, single-phase or multiphase, wound or 
squirrel cage armatures will have from 25 to 100 per cent 
“ added ” iron loss, and poorly designed motors may have up 
to 250 per cent and even higher ' added " iron loss. Con- 
siderable care should therefore be exercised to keep the chance 
for appreciable ripples in the magnetism to a minimum. 

When calculating the transformer iron loss of this motor, as 
may be observed from above data, no account has been taken 
of iron loss in the armature. "There is a theory of single-phase 
motors which deals with the motor as though there were two 
revolving fields in the armature, which, when the motor is run- 
ning at synchronous speed, causes a double frequency in the 
armature. 

To determine in just what respect, if any, the iron losses of 
a single-phase motor differ from those of a two-phase motor, 
the following results were observed. ` А two-phase motor hav- 
ing ball bearings to reduce the friction to a minimum and to 
maintain the friction loss constant was wound with a pyramidal 
winding for each phase, which gave the same magnetic flux 
distribution whether the motor was operating on one or both 
phases. This motor was tested and the performance and the 
losses completely analyzed. The total iron losses for the motor 
operating as a single-phase motor were found to be substantially 
and for all practical purposes the same as when operating as a 
two-phase motor, the total iron loss being from 1 to 2 per cent 
higher for all magnetic densities on two-phase than on single- 
phase. 

We may therefore conclude that the iron losses in a multi- 
phase and in a single-phase motor are the same for all practical 
purposes when the magnetic densities are the same, and that 
there are practically no transformer losses in the armature in 
either type of motor when running idle, as the rotating mag- 
netism and the armature are almost in step. There is, however, 
an “added ” iron loss in the armature as in the field, and due 
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to the same causes. All of the '' added ” iron losses (field and 
armature) are therefore included in the term '' added "' iron loss. 

Circle coefficient calculations. The circle coefficient and maxi- 
mum power factor of this motor may be calculated from the 
physical dimensions of the electrical design by Behn-Eschen- 
burg's empirical formula as follows: 


2:3 | WAC, 5A 
Cat Uo X YT T Li 


0 


circle coefficient 

= the mean number of slots per polein field and armature 

width of the slot openings in inches 

motors single air gap (clearance) in inches 

average tooth tip thickness of field and armature in 
inches 

pole pitch in inches 

Li = net iron length of the core in inches. 

For this motor we have 


Cy > M XQ 
l H H 


3 
| 


s= 3 4 10 X 0035x0081 | 5 Х0.035 
~ 13.622 " 13.62Х0.125 Х6.47 5 


= 0.01610 + 0.00099 + 0.03500 = 0.0521 


Since the maximum power factor for a single-phase induction 
motor = 
_ | 
1+4Xo 
we have 


1 


id 4Х00 21 = 83 рег cent max. power factor calculated, 


which is a fair agreement with the observed maximum power 
factor of 85 per cent for this motor, and the calculated maximum 
power factor of 85.5 per cent. 

Resistance of field and armature. ‘The resistance of the field 
of 0.287 ohms used in these calculations was calculated from 
the weight of the field wire. The resistance of the field was also 
calculated from the length of wire by developing one quarter 
section of one field pole and laying out the various coils to scale, 
the resistance in this way was calculated to be 0.295 ohm, which 
checks substantially with the figure by weight of 0.287 ohm. 


— 
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With a little time and care the resistance can be obtained quite 
accurately by the length method and assists greatly in pre- 
determining the resistance of field of a proposed motor. 

The total cross-section in circular mils of all the wires in all 
the slots of the field and of the armature is 


Field 2х 18 x 22 X 8234 = 6,540,000 

Armature 2 X 122 X 3 X 6530 4,800,000 

The resistance of the armature is not 
6,540,000 
4,800,000 


X 0.287 = 0.391 ohm 


as might be expected, as the copper in the armature is not as 
effectively used as in the field, which has a pyramidal winding. 
We therefore have for this motor 


6,540,000 Ж E | 
“4,800,000 х 0.287 X К = 0.577 = observed resistance of 
armature from the blocked test or 


K = 1.47 


This constant is usually of the proportion of 1.4 for four-pole 
motors, 1.7 for six-pole motors. This we believe is the simplest 
and most practical method of dealing with the armature resist- 
ance. 

We have now analyzed and calculated this motor completely 
for the running idle and various load conditions. We will 
now inquire into the various calculations and show how the 
performance of a proposed motor may be predetermined. 

Predetermining the performance of a proposed motor. Every 
designer has, more or less, his own method of starting a new 
electrical design and each method if correctly and consistently 
followed leads to substantially the same result intheend. The 
writer has found the following method quite satisfactory. 

Fig. 7 gives the total magnetic flux for four- and six-pole 60- 
cycle single-phase induction motors for various maximum horse- 
powers up to 40 horse power. Data like these give a very con- 
venient and safe starting point for preliminary design for not 
only this type of motor but for any alternating-current induction 
motor, as the principal factors which may cause a variation in 
the total magnetic flux for a given maximum horse power or 
armature resistance and leakage, both of which are fairly con- 
stant for motors of same size and general construction, 
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The number of slots in the field and armature should now be 
decided upon. In general, too few or too many slots in field or 
armature will be found disadvantageous. In general either a 
less number or greater number of armature slots than field slots 
may be used with substantially the same results, provided the 
average number of slots per pole in field and armature is the 
same. The average number of slots per pole in field and arma- 
ture varies from 5 to 15 in this kind of motor, being near the 
smaller figure for small motors and nearer the larger for larger 
motors, say 5 h.p. and larger. 

One of the most important features of the design for smooth- 
ness and quiet operation, as we have intimated while dis- 
cussing “ added ” iron loss, is the combination of field and arma- 
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ture slots. The principal features affected by this combination 
are noise, uniformity of starting torque, and “ added ” iron loss, 
but it should not be inferred that these features depend entirely 
on the combination of slots, as there are other things which may 
affect these features, such as, centering of field and armature, 
air gap, magnetic densities, shape and size of slots and tooth 
tips and the rigidity of general design, method of mounting field 
and armature iron and amount of twist in field or armature, all 
of which combine to form a problem far too complex to state 
definitely at the present time, but about which nevertheless 
considerable is known. In general, then, the combination of 
slots and general proportions should be restricted to those 
combinations which have been tried and not,found wanting. 
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Having decided on the number of slots in field and armature 
to be used, and knowing the number of poles and the voltage 
of the motor, the number of turns may be calculated from the 
formula used in analyzing the motor earlier in this paper. In 
calculating the winding constant and determining the number of 
slots to be left empty it can be borne in mind that there is no 
advantage in filling more than 75 per cent of the slots when 
there are eight or more slots per pole. Knowing the number of 
wires per slot, and by estimating the current taken by the motor 
at full load, the preliminary size of the field wire can be estimated, 
allowing 500 to 800 circular mils per ampere. The smaller 
number of circular mils per ampere should be used only in motors 
that are well ventilated with definite air circulation, or in motors 
where it 1$ known that the service will always be of such an 
intermittent character that the motor will never overheat. 

Knowing the field winding and therefore the resistance, the 
armature winding and resistance may be calculated as has been 
outlined. 

Having the magnetic flux per pole and having determined the 
number of coils per pole, the flux in the central field tooth can 
be determined as has previously been done. By fixing the 
magnetic densities in the different parts of the magnetic circuit 
the area of the different members can be calculated. The 
magnetic densities which may be used, of course, depend to a 
large extent upon the quality and kind of sheet steel used. How- 
ever, practically all sheet steel used nowadays in alternating- 
cutrent motors shows a permeability and watt loss substantially 
as good as is given in Fig. 8. With iron of this quality the 


Lines per sq. in. 


Field yoke can be worked at 60,000 to 80,000 
Field teeth aver. section can beworked at 80,000 “ 110,000 
“ š min. ч Же 7% 4“ 4 100,000 “125,000 


Armature teeth aver. s Tos е “ 90,000 “115,000 
ы “ min. zy €: os 9 “ 100,000 * 130,000 
ы “ yoke ? о а * 175,000 “ 90,000 


for 60-cycle motors. 

The preliminary electrical design may now be drawn to scale, 
beginning either with an armature diameter or field iron diameter 
that is considered about correct or is desirable to be used. The 
preliminary design may be either too long along the shaft, in 
which case a larger armature diameter is necessary, or too short 
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along the shaft, in which case a smaller armature diameter should 
be used. 

The best general proportions as to the relation of polar pitch 
at the air gap and the length of iron along the shaft may be 
checked by the following observations on this type of motor. 
The length of iron along the shaft should be 50 per cent to 100 
per cent of the polar pitch, 60 per cent to 70 per cent giving the 
best all around performance, but if the diameter of armature and 
field punchings are large a motor will be somewhat more expen- 
sive in general to build. If, as is often the case with the larger 
motors, it is desirable to build four-, six- and eight- pole motors 
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in the same frame, 50 per cent for four-pole motors may be used, 
which will result in fair characteristics for each of the three 
motors. 

Having made the preliminary design and checked the general 
proportions, if it is considered advisable in view of the facts con- 
cerning these general proportions, new diameters and lengths 
may be determined for the electrical design. The second design 
will therefore usually be safe to proceed with. 

The magnetizing current, the field and armature copper loss 
and the iron loss may now be calculated as was done when ana- 
lyzing the existing motor. The '' added " iron loss and friction 
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and windage loss may be estimated with a fair degree of accuracy 
from data on existing motors. This gives the necessary data for 
plotting the running idle point of the circle diagram. The circle 
coefficient, the maximum power factor and hence the diameter 
of the circle may now be calculated from the physical dimensions 
of the electrical design as was done previously, the circle being 
drawn as before through the running free point and tangential 
to the maximum power factor line, the blocked point not as yet 
having been determined. Тһе complete performance may there- 
fore now be calculated as was previously done. 

Having a complete lay-out and calculated performance of the 
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design, the different factors, such as, slip, power factor, efficiency, 
etc., may be considered in detail, and detail modifications made, 
and the effect on the other factors noted with comparative ease. 
For instance, the maximum efficiency can be made to occur at 
either less or greater than full load by arranging the iron losses 
and the copper losses accordingly. The point at which the 
maximum power factor occurs can to a certain extent be regu- 
lated by modifications of the design. 

The temperature rise of the different parts of the motor de- 
pends, of course, to a large extent on the mechanical design, 
construction and ventilation whether natural or by forced draft 
as with a definite fanning action. Fig. 9 will serve to indicate 
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in general how much the temperature of the framemay beexpected 
to rise above the surrounding air. 

Discussion of brush setting. The external characteristics of the 
repulsion motor being subjected to a wide variation due 
to the setting of the brushes in various positions with respect 
to the neutral axis or dead point, as it is more commonly 
known, it is of prime importance to determine the most 
advantageous position to set the brushes relative to the duty the 
motor is to perform. In general, the shifting of the brushes of a 
repulsion motor away from the dead point will increase its static 
torque up to a certain point, and thereafter the static torque will 
decrease with the further shifting of the brushes, while the 
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shifting of the brushes away from the dead point will decrease the 
strength of the repulsion motor for bringing the load up to speed. 

Test results on the 5-h.p. motor analyzed above are given here 
to bring out the pertinent points in the operation of a repulsion 
start motor. The resistance of the armature is approximately 
twice that of the field. 

The effect of the brush setting and starting characteristics 
are clearly shown in Fig. 10, where the blocked torque, amperes 
and power factor are plotted against the distance in electrical 
degrees that the brushes are set away from the dead point. 
It can be noted that the torque varies approximately as a sine 
curve, reaching the maximum at 12 electrical degrees (four-pole 
motor) from dead point, while the torque decreases as the brushes 
are shifted further from the dead point. From a starting view- 
point, the torque per ampere increases with the increase of the 
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distance the brushes are set from the neutral axis, within the 
range that the motor can be operated. So from this viewpoint 
it is desirable to have the brushes set a considerable distance 
from the dead point. 

Somewhat contrary results as to the proper brush setting are 
shown by the speed-torque curves with the brushes in eight 
different positions, varying from 2 deg. to 16 deg. from the dead 
point. This shows that the motor as a repulsion motor, will 
develop the. greatest torque at 1350 rev. per min. and at higher 
speeds when the brushes are set close to the dead point. It 
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can be noted by referring to Fig. 11 that after a speed of 1350 
rev. per min. is reached the 2 deg. position has the greatest 
torque, with the running torque decreasing at that speed as 
the brushes are shifted away from the dead point. 

Fig. 12 shows the variation of horse power and torque and indi- 
cates that the 4 deg. position develops the greatest horse power, 
showing that a shifting of the brushes in either direction from 
this point causes the motor as a repulsion motor to become 
weaker and the horse power it will pull up will be less. Thus 
we see that at the 12 deg. setting of the brushes the motor has 
the strongest starting torque and at the 4 deg. setting it de- 
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velops the greatest horse power, so the final setting of the 
brushes is a balance between these two positions, depending 
upon the application of the motor. 

To consider the whole cycle of operation of the repulsion start 
induction motor as it comes up to speed as a repulsion motor, 
and is short-circuited and converted into an induction motor; 
the curves of the repulsion motor for the 8 deg. setting are super- 
imposed on the curves of the induction motor. Imposing the 
condition that the armature is short-circuited at a predetermined 
speed, the static torque and current, the maximum torque that 
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Fic. 12—ToORQUE-HORSE POWER CURVES— 5-Н.Р., 4-POLE, 1750 
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can be brought up to speed, the surge of current when the short- 
circuiting occurs, and the maximum horsepower that can be 
brought up to speed, can be analyzed in the following manner. 
Referring to Fig. 14, presupposing that the governor mechanism 
short-circuits the armature at 1600 rev. per min. as indicated 
by position A on the repulsion motor speed curve, and follow- 
ing the vertical line down to point В, shows 16.5 lb-ft. torque 
was brought up to that speed. Further, point C on the same 
vertical line shows the current then will be 28.0 amperes. A 
short-circuiting of the armature then occurring at 1600 rev. 
per min. is at point D on the speed curve of the induction motor, 
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and following the vertical line down from that point to point 
Е on the torque curve of the induction motor, it has 28 lb-ft. 
torque. Point F indicates that the current increases to 60 
amperes. However, as just 16.5 lb-ft. torque was brought up 
to 1600 rev. per min. by the repulsion motor, and the induction 
motor immediately after short-circuiting occurs, having 28 1b. 
ft. torque, will rapidly carry the armature up to the speed where 
the induction motor will carry the torque that was brought up 
by the’repulsion motor as shown by position С on the torque 


Fic. 13—ExTERNAL CHARACTERISTICS 5-Н.Р., 208-VoLT, 60-CYCLE 
Мотов—Ввозн SETTING 6 Dec. (ELEc.) FROM DEAD-POINT—STANDARD 
ARMATURE—RESISTANCE ARM. =0.577—FIELD 0.287 OHM 


curve of the induction motor, which is the same torque as that 
of position B of the repulsion motor. Position G shows that 
at 16.5 lb-ft. torque the load on the machine will be 5.4 horse- 
power. At that horse power the speed is 1735 rev. per min. 
and the current is 27.5 amperes, so this case shows a condition 
where the repulsion motor brought up to speed 5.4 horse power 
with an increase of current from 28.0 to 60 amperes, which is 
240 per cent of full-load current when the governor short-cir- 
cuits the armature. The torque of the motor after short-cir- 
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cuiting being considerably greater than before short-circuiting, 
the load is brought up to speed so quickly that an ordinary 
damped ammeter will show only 5 to 10 amperes increase of 
current at the time of short-circuiting. 

The lower the speed at which the short-circuiting occurs, the 
greater the torque that can be brought to speed and the greater 
the current at short-circuiting, until the speed is reached where 
the induction motor has its maximum torque; at lower speeds 
the amount of torque that can be brought to speed decreases 
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rapidly. So here again the determining factor is a balance 
between the horse power that is desired to be brought up to 
speed and the increase of current that occurs when the arma- 
ture is short-circuited. Table III shows a complete analysis 
with the brushes set 8 deg. from the dead point, and the short- 
circuiting occurring at various speeds. 

The curves Figs. 13, 14, and 15 and Tables II, III and 
IV, for the 6 deg., 8 deg., and 10 deg. brush settings show 
that considerable flexibility can be obtained. Their an- 
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alysis brings out these facts when the governor operates 
at 1600 rev. per min. With the brushes in the 6 deg. position 
the starting torque will be 34 lb-ft. or 225 per cent full-load 
torque, and the current at start, 325 per cent of full-load cur- 
rent and the load 5.6 h.p. At the 8 deg. position the starting 
torque will be 50 lb-ft. or 335 per cent of full-load torque, start- 
ing amperes wil be 295 per cent of full-load amperes and 
will bring to speed 5.4 h.p. The 10 deg. setting shows 
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Fic. 15—EXTERNAL CHARACTERISTICS—5-H.P., 208-VoLT, 60-CYCLE 
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ARMATURE—RESISTANCE ARM. = 0.577—FIELD 0.287 Онм. 


a starting torque of 64 lb-ft. or 425 per cent of full-load 
torque, starting current 280 per cent of full-load current and 
will bring up to speed 4.65 h.p. Ав the governor ор- 
erates at the same speed of 1600 rev. per min. the 
increase of current at short-circuiting will be the same in each 
case. So where a large load is to be brought up to speed and 
a heavy starting torque is not necessary the 6 deg. position is 
the best; where a great starting torque is necessary, such as 
on a pump installation, etc., the 10 deg. position shows the 
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best, but for best average results the 8 deg. position is the most 
desirable. 


TABLE II.—5 H.P., 104-208 VOLT, 60 CYCLE, 4 POLE, 1750 R.P.M. REPULSION 
START INDUCTION MOTOR; STANDARD ARMATURE 


BRUSHES SET 6 Elec. Degrees FROM DEAD PoINT 


Repulsion motor. Induction motor. 


Starting Short cir. spd. | Short cir. spd Running 
Short [—-————————— — - ----- 
cir. А Speed 
speed | Torque | Amp. | Torque | Amp. | Torque | Amp. | Torque | Н.Р. | Amp. | rev. 


lb-ft. | 208 V. lb-ft. |208 V.| lb-ft. |208 V. 1b-ft. per 
min. 
1300 34 81 25.25 | 40.5 | 21.25 84 25.25 
1350 34 81 23.5 38.5 | 23 81.5 23.5 27 
1400 34 81 22.25 | 37 24.5 78 22.25 1680 
1450 34 81 21 35.5 | 26 75 21 1695 
1500 34 81 19 33 27 71 19 1710 
1550 34 8 18.5 32 28 65.5 18.5 1712 
1600 34 81 17 30 28 60 17 1722 
1650 34 81 16 28.5 | 26 50 16 1730 
1700 34 81 14.5 27 20.5 36 14.5 1738 


TABLE III.—5 H.P., 104-208 VOLT, 60 CYCLE, 4 POLE, 1750 R.P.M. REPULSION 
START INDUCTION MOTOR; STANDARD ARMATURE 


BRUSHES SET 8 Elec. Degrees FROM DEAD POINT 


Repulsion motor. . Induction motor. 
Starting Short cir. spd. | Short cir. spd Running 
Short ———————| - —— TT- 

cir. Speed 
speed | Torque | Amp. | Torque | Amp. | Torque | Amp. | Torque | Н.Р. | Amp. | rev. 
lb-ft. | 208 V. lb-ft. |20 V.| lb-ft. 1208 V. lb-ft. 208 V.| per 

min 

1300 50 74 24.5 37 21.25 84 с sa 
1350 50 74 23 36 23 81.5 23 7.4 42 1680 
1400 50 74 21.5 33 24.5 78 21.5 6.95 | 38 1695 
1450 50 74 20.4 32.1 | 26 75 20 6.5 34.5 | 1705 
1500 50 74 19 30.5 | 27 71 19 6.2 32.5 | 1715 
1550 50 74 18 29 28 66.5 18 5.9 30.5 | 1720 
1600 50 74 16.5 28 28 60 16.5 5.4 27.5 | 1730 
1650 50 74 15.5 26.25| 26 50 15.5 5.1 26 1735 
1700 50 74 14.0 25 20.5 36 14 4.65 | 23.5 | 1742 


The effect of increasing armature resistance. Ап armature 
with approximately two times the resistance of that of the stand- 
ard motor, making resistance of this armature four times that 
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of a field or stator, brings out the following facts. The starting 
condition relative to the brush setting is shown оп Fig. 10. 
Up to the 8 deg. position the starting torque was practically 
equal to that of the standard motor, but it only developed 56 
lb-ft. torque at its maximum position (12 deg. from the dead - 
point) against 74 lb-ft. with the standard armature at its maxi- 
mum position. The current was about 10 per cent lower in 
all positions. It was perceptibly weaker as a repulsion motor 
than when the standard armature was used, (compare Fig. 16 
and Table V with Fig. 14 and Table III,) it bringing up to 
speed but 5.4 h.p. with the governor operating at 1500 rev. per . 


TABLE IV.—5 H.P., 104-208 VOLT, 60 CYCLE, 4 POLE, 1750 R.P.M. REPULSION 
START INDUCTION MOTOR; STANDARD ARMATURE 


BRUSHES SeT 10 Elec. Degrees FROM DEAD POINT 


Repulsion motor. Induction motor. 
Starting Short cir. spd. | Short cir. spd Running 

Short 
cir. Speed 
speed | Torque | Amp. | Torque | Amp. | Torque | Amp. | Torque | Н.Р. | Amp. | rev. 
lb-ft. |208 V. lb-ft. |208 V. Ib-ft. |208 V. Ib-ft. 208 V.| per 
min. 
1300 64 70 21.25 | 32 21.25 84 21.25 | 6.9 38 1695 
1350 64 70 20 30.5 | 23 81.5 20 6.5 34.5 | 1705 
1400 64 70 19 29 24.5 78 19 6.2 32.5 | 1712 
1450 64 70 17.75 | 28.5 | 26 75 17.75 | 5.8 30 1720 
1500 64 70 16.5 26.5 | 27 71 16.5 5.4 28 . | 1730 
1550 64 70 15.25 | 25 28 66.5 15.25 | 5.05 | 26 1735 
1600 64 70 14 23.5 | 28 60 14 4.65 | 24 1740 
1650 64 70 13 22 26 50 13 4.35 | 22.5 | 1745 
1700 64 70 12.5 21.5 | 20.5 36 12.5 4.2 21 1750 


min.; at this speed the increase of current at short-circuiting 
is the same as at 1600 rev. per min. with the standard 
armature. 

This shows, however, the possibility of increasing the arma- 
ture resistance so that the short-circuiting can occur at a lower 
speed and thus the load brought up to speed with a given 
amount of static torque can be increased. 

But with an armature resistance, as in this case, of four times 
that of the field, there is no advantage to be gained in either 
the starting or bringing the load to speed, and there 1s a defi- 
nite disadvantage when the motor is running as an induction 
‚ motor. In general, the best average results will be secured 
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by using an armature resistance of from two to three times 
that of the field. | 


3—MECHANICAL DESIGN 


The distinguishing feature of the mechanical design of the 
repulsion start induction motor is the commutator short-cir- 
cuiting device. The success of this type of motor has been due 
to a very large extent to the fact that this device has been 
developed so that it is entire- 
ly dependable, even under 
adverse conditions. Тый 

All of these devices work 
on the centrifugal principle ‚о 
and the better designs are 
arranged so that the short- ә 
circuiting takes place instant- Ë 
ly when the proper speed has š, 


slowly. This quick action at 
the make and the break in- 
sures smooth and efficient 
action of the short-circuiting 
members for an indefinite 
period. This type of motor 
is usually made with a radial 
commutator for convenience 


of arranging the short-circuit- 
ing device and so that the Fic. 16—EXTERNAL CHARACTERIS- 


brushes may be lifted from the 2. 208-Уогт, 60-CycLE 


commutator after the short- Brush setting 8 deg. (Elec) from dead 
circuiting. Lifting the brushes  point— high resistance armature—res. arm. 
after motor has started elim. 9:99 ohm.-7field 0.287 ohm. 

inates all friction wear and noise and has therefore assisted to 
a considerable extent in making this motor a success. 

The mechanical design in general of this type ef motor is not 
different from other types of motors. Designers are now well 
agreed for the most part that a certain rigidity of frame, shaft 
and other parts is as essential to produce quiet, smooth run- 
ning and efficient motors as is a good electrical design and that 
an otherwise good electrical design can be spoiled by a poor 
mechanical construction. Modern shop practise has made it. 
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possible to employ satisfactorily as small an air gap or clear- 
ance as is desired in most cases. Pressed steel is being used 
to a considerable extent in this type of motor to lighten, strength- 
en and at the same time lower the cost. The use of forced 
ventilation is helping materially to improve this type as well 
as other types of motors. 

One of the most commendable features of modern motor 
designing as in other apparatus is to appeal to the esthetic, to 
improve the looks, to harmonize the design with the apparatus 
it is to operate, as far as it is practicable. 

Fig. 17 shows the cross-sectional view of the repulsion start 
induction motor. This view shows the arrangement and соп- 


TABLE V.—5 H.P., 104-208 VOLT, 60 CYCLE, 4 POLE, 1750 R.P.M. REPULSION 
START INDUCTION MOTOR; High Resistance Armature 


Вво5нкв Set 8 Elec. Degrees FROM DEAD POINT 


Repulsion motor. | Induction motor. 
Starting Shoft cir. spd. | Short cir. spd Running 
Short —r  ə—— ən —V 
cir. | 
speed | Torque | Amp. | Torque | Amp. | Torque | Amp. | Torque | Н.Р. | Amp. 
lb-ft. | 208 V.| 1Ъ-Ё№. [208 V. lb-ft. |208 V.| lb-ft. 208 V.| per 


1300 48 67 | 22.3 33.5 | 24.7 68.5 | 22.3 | 6.75 | 40.7 
1350 48 67 |21 32.2 | 25.2 65 21 6.42 | 38 
1400 48 67 | 19.5 30.7 | 25.5 61.5] 19.5 |6.1 | 35 
1450 48 67 | 18.2 29.5 | 25.5 57 18.2 | 5.7 | 32 
1500 48 67 |17 28 25.0 52 17 5.4 | 30 
1550 48 67 | 15.8 26.7 | 24.3 47 15.8 | 5.03 | 28 
1600 48 67 | 14.5 25 21.7 40 14.5 | 4.65 | 25.8 
1700 48 67 |12.5 23 13.5 24 12.5 | 4.0 | 22.3 


struction of а type of automatic commutator short-circuiting 
device and brush lifting device which has proved entirely 
satisfactory. | 
SUMMARY 

The starting efficiency of the repulsion start induction motor 
is substantially the same as for the shunt and compound-wound 
direct-current and the multiphase wound-rotor with resist- 
ance in rotor for starting, which has the highest starting efficiency 
of the various multiphase motors. This type of motor in all 
sizes may be started by closing the switch without the use of 
a starter of any kind, as they take less than 300 per cent of full- 
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load current at start and have over 300 per cent full-load start, 
and are therefore simpler to install and operate than the direct- 
current or the multiphase motors, as these require some form 
of starter to limit the starting current. We may, therefore, 
conclude that this type of motor compares favorably in all 
respects to the best direct-current and multiphase motors and 
is now the standard type of single-phase motor and has largely . 
replaced less satisfactory types of single-phase. motors. 

We have observed that a motor of this type can be easily 
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analyzed and the different losses determined accurately and 
that such an analysis gives a definite and scientifically accurate 
basis for improving or modifying existing designs or for pre- 
determining the performance of new designs. А definite and 
simple method has been set forth for calculating a new design 
of motor. | 

The excellent performance and the comparative freedom from 
trouble and annoyance of the automatic short-circuiting devices 
have helped materially to establish this type of motor. 
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DiscussioN ON “Tur REPULSION-START INDUCTION MOTOR” 
(HAMILTON), Sr. Louis, Mo., Ост. 19, 1915. 


H. Weichsel: The design methods given by Mr. Hamilton 
can, according to my judgment, in some cases be shortened 
without interfering with the accuracy of the results. In some 
other cases it is possible to obtain somewhat more accurate 
results, without increasing noticeably the time required for 
the calculation. 

The method given for calculating the winding constants 15 
reliable and useful. The necessary time for computing these 
constants can, however, be quite materially decreased by the 
use of tables which give the winding constants or winding 


number of slots wound 
total number of slots' 


coefficients, as a function of the ratio 


Such tables have been calculated 
by me, and were published in 
the Electrical Review and Western 
Electrician, Oct. 15, 1910. 

A tabulation is given in Mr. 
Hamilton's paper, showing the 
ampere-turns required for the 
different parts of the magnetic 
circuits. If I understand this 
table correctly, the necessary 
ampere-turns for the stator and 
rotor core have been calculated 
in the following manner. The 
distances a and b in Fig. 1 
have been used as mean length Fic. 1 
for the magnetic path in rotor 
and stator core, respectively. Furthermore, the magnetic in- 
duction has been assumed as constant for all parts of the core, 
and is derived by the relation: 


lines per pole 
2 X core cross-section. 


Induction — 


In reality the core induction is not constant but varies from 
point to point, and only half way between the pole centers at c, 
reaches the induction value found from the above relation. For 
all other points the induction is lower. А further investigation 
shows that the core induction varies approximately proportionally: 
to the cosine of angle а. Magnetization curves can be made up, 
which consider the cosine change of the induction, and by aid 
of which it is possible to calculate the actual needed ampere- 
turns for the core. This method invariably gives much fewer 
turns for the cores, than the method used by Mr. Hamilton. 

For calculating the no-load current, it is recommended to 
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е 


multiply the magnetizing current, which occurs with rotor ореп- 
circuited; by the factor 1.95. This coefficient is, however, by 
no means aconstant but it is influenced by the ohmic resist- 
ance and leakage reactance of the machine. In the A. I. E. E. 
TRANS., 1911, page 2125—I have shown how the influence of 
the ohmic resistance can be considered. In most cases, how- 
ever, the influence of the ohmic resistance is not large in com- 
parison with the influence of the leakage reactance. For this 
reason said coefficient can be sufficiently accurately calculated 
2 
"Ср VT ) which considers the leakage 


reactance only. In this formula T represents the leakage co- 
efficient of the motor. 

The circle diagram for a single-phase motor as shown in 
this paper, is in every respect identical with the well-known 
circle diagram for a polyphase motor. I would like to call 
attention to the fact that in reality the following differences 


by the formula 1 + ( 


i а 1 


Fic. 3 


between a single-phase and polyphase motor circle diagram 
(Fig. 2), exist: 

In a polyphase motor diagram, the line 1-2 represents the 
rotor loss, and the line 1-3 rotor torque. 

In a single-phase motor diagram, the line 1-2 also represents 
the rotor loss, but as the per cent slip of a single-phase motor 
is not the same as the per cent rotor copper loss, it follows that 
the line 1-3 cannot represent the rotor torque. The rotor 
torque is, however, represented by the line 3-4 where point 
4 lies on a straight line half way between 1 and 2. This method 
of representing the torque of a single-phase motor, is correct 
up to approximately the maximum torque. Beyond this 
point the line 0-4 is no longer a straight line, but 1s curved and 
.ends in point 5. The exact shape of this curved part is difficult 
to determine. 

In using the circle diagram for deriving the performance of 
the motor from an idle and locked test, and from the ohmic 
resistance, I have found it most advisable to take the locked 
reading at about one half normal voltage. If this reading is 
taken at full voltage, the circle diagram quite frequently gives too 
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high a horse power output, due to the fact that the locked cur- 
rent frequently increases faster than the impressed voltage. 

If the machine has relatively small ohmic stator resistance, 
the center of the circle lies on the base line of the diagram rep- 
resenting the constant losses. If, however, the motor has a 
relatively high ohmic resistance, then it is advisable to introduce 
a correction by drawing the line (0-1) under the angle 


mac 260. а 
Bene 1+ 15T 


See Fig. 3. 

1 = no-load current. 

w = stator resistance. And the center of the circle should 
be located on this line. 

T = single-phase leakage coefficient. 

е = impressed voltage. 


REVOLUTIONS PER MINUTE 


Fic. 4 


We should not, however, deceive ourselves regarding the 
accuracy of any of these diagrams—especially is this true for the 
speed-torque curve derived from the circle diagram. The circle 
diagram is based on the assumption that the rotating field 
has a sine distribution in space. In reality, however, higher 
harmonics occur in the field shape and these harmonics distort 
the shape of the speed-torque curve. This statement is true for 
the single-phase motors as well as for the polyphase motors. 
Curve No. 1 in Fig. 4 shows a speed-torque curve such as de- 
rived from circle diagram, and refers to an ideal single-phase 
induction motor. Curve 2 gives the speed-torque curve for a 
single-phase induction motor where field possesses a third 
harmonic. 

Reference is made in Mr. Hamilton’s paper to the added 
iron losses. From the example given, it might seem as if the 
added iron losses are always high when the frequency due to 
the teeth is high. This, however, is not the case. It is quite 
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possiblethat a machinewith a very high tooth frequency may have 
less added iron loss than another machine which has а very 
much lower frequency, due to tooth variation. This is due to 
the fact that the added losses do not depend only on the fre- 
quency due to the teeth, but also depend, and to a large extent, 
on the amplitude of the flux variation caused by the teeth. 

In calculating the rotor copper loss, apparently the loss due 
to the current flowing in the b axis (Fig. 5), has been considered 
only. In reality, however, a current pretty nearly equal in 
magnitude to the current flowing in axis b, also flows in axis a. 
The losses due to the current flowing in axis a and b, add to 
each other arithmetically, as I have shown in the Electrical 
World. (April 20and 27,1911.) The total loss in the rotor is 
therefore approximatelv equal to twice the loss in axis 6. 

A very quick method of determining the equivalent rotor 
resistance is given by Mr. Hamilton. He proposes an em- 
pirical coefficient K which lies between 1.4 and 1.7. 

The coefficient K can, however, easily be calculated with 
great accuracy and very little time expenditure. 

In the article already referred to on winding coefficients, 
a coefficient G has been plotted as function of percentage wound. 


i š ‘ " 1 1 21 
This coefficient С refers to equation: 12 = : L XG 
2 
11 = stator current 
19 = rotor current 
Z, = stator conductors 
£9 = rotor conductors 


The coefficient K referred to by Mr. Hamilton, is determined 


by the relation: K = G р- 
1 
where ls = mean length of rotor conductor 
= “ “ “ « 


ly stator 


If rotor has shortened throw, the coefficient K obtained by 
above equation, should be multiplied by the ratio: 


Full pitch winding throw 
Shortened pitch winding throw. 


С. А. M. Weber: The square of the winding constant is used 
in calculating the reactance from the physical constants of the 
motor and hence it is important to determine this factor accur- 
ately. It isa well-known fact that the secondary current corrects 
the field set up by the primary current to approximately a 
sinusoidal form and therefore a winding constant based on a 
sinusoidal flux distribution will give the best results. This 
constant may be calculated in a very simple manner as follows: 
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1. 180° 
2 sine о: = 0.5000 
1 sine 5 = 0.9659 
ЕРТ x — 0.8660 

о 
1 sine "3 = 0.7070 

о 
1 сіпе б -- 0.5000 
44 3.5389 
Winding constant = 9508 5 

= 0.786 


Mr. Hamilton adds 37.5 рег cent of the slot opening to the 
tooth face in order to take account of the increased gap due to 
slot openings. This may be satisfactory for one primary and 
secondary punching provided the same gap is always used, 
but will only lead to error as the depth of air gap is not taken 
into consideration. 

In order to properly determine the effective air gap not 
only the width of slot opening but also the depth of mechanical 
air gap must be taken into consideration. It is obvious that 
if the air gap is increased the fringing will decrease and the 
effective gap will approach the mechanical gap, and vice versa. 

The author has calculated the main field magnetizing cur- 
rent but has assumed the cross field magnetizing current to 
be 95 per cent of the main field magnetizing current. 

The cross field magnetizing current may be calculated in 
much the same manner as the main field magnetizing current, 
by figuring the densities in the various elements due to the 
cross field. The data given by the author are not complete 
enough to start at the beginning of such a calculation. There- 
fore I will illustrate how the cross field magnetizing current 
may be calculated by using the main field current îm = 4.86 
as calculated by the author and assume 1.09 as the cross field 
saturation factor SF, 

The main field saturation factor, using the author’s calcu- 
lation of ampere-turns, is 


679.5 
609 
= 1.115 


SF, = 
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My experience shows that when the main field saturation 
factor is 1.115 the cross field saturation factor will be approxi- 
mately 1.09. 

Another element which enters into the determination of 
the magnetizing currents is the reactance X. The necessary 
physical data of the motor not bemg given,I will have to use 
the value of X = 2.02 ohms calculated from the test data given 
in the paper. 
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Then the cross field magnetizing current is 


| — inX 
T pape 


_ = 437 
The total magnetizing current is 


1o == іт + ma 
— 0.23 amperes. 


which agrees more closely with the tested value of 9.25. 
The iron loss which the author terms “added” iron 1055 15 due 

primarily to the slot openings as stated, but this loss need 

not be assumed, as it can be calculated from the physical char- 
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acteristics of the motor and from a suitable curve plotted be- 
tween density and watts per square inch.* 

By referring to the table of calculations from locked rotor 
data it will be noted that the author has given the secondary 
resistance as the difference between the primary locked cur- 
rent squared divided into the locked watts and the primary 
resistance. This value of secondary resistance is not quite 
correct as it does not take account of the iron loss, the eddy 
current loss or the other factors which should be taken into 
consideration in a calculation of this kind. | 

Fig. 6 shows the performance of this motor calculated from 
the data which the author gives, according to the method out- 
lined by Mr. W. J. Branson, in the Trans. A. I. E. E., Volume 
3l, page 1749. It will be noted that this performance agrees 
very closely with the results obtained by the author from the 
brake test. 

F. J. Bullivant: I would like to point out the importance 
to the user of the motor, of the discussion brought out by Mr. 
Hamilton with reference to brush setting. Не points out that 
a better starting torque can be obtained by shifting the brushes 
away from the neutral, and a better pull-up torque can be 
obtained by shifting the brushes toward the neutral. When 
motors of this character are built for stock purposes they must 
necessarily be set for some average conditions of use, and if 
the user of the motor understands the proper conditions, as 
outlined in this discussion, he can help himself in any special 
cases of application. 

Morgan Brooks: I would like to 4% the author, if it is 
correct to have the length in inches of all parts of the magnetic 
circuit, except the air gap, the same. It seems there must be 
some error. It would be extraordinary to have the length of 
the different parts of the magnetic circuit all come out at 4.75. 

J. L. Hamilton: Answering the last speaker first, 4.75 in. 
is the net length of iron and all sections of iron are figured as 
being the same. 5 in. is taken as the length of air gap parallel 
to the shaft so as to include the small air space between the 
different laminations of iron, as the reluctance of the air gap 
is practically no greater than if the face of the iron were solid. 
Another reason for figuring the area of the air gap in this way 
is that after the armature and field bore are turned or ground, the 
surfaces are practically solid or continuous when considered 
magnetically. 

With regard to the points that Mr. Weichsel brought up; 
one was with regard to figuring the magnetizing current. The 
simplest way to calculate the magnetizing current is to con- 
sider the path of the flux which has the highest magnetic den- 
sity or the magnetic path through the central field teeth of 
the pole and the total ampere-turns surrounding that mag- 


*This method is described in a paper by Mr. J. E. Haussen, TRANS. 
А. I. E. E., Vol. XXVIII, page 997. 
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netic flux. It is apparent that if the magnetizing current is 
figured in this way, the correct value is obtained and it is use- 
less to calculate the magnetic circuits through the field teeth 
which have lower magnetic densities at the instant considered. 
As the magnetic flux is figured when at its maximum, the 
magnetizing current is, of course, considered at its maximum 
and the effective value of magnetizing current is obtained 
by introducing the factor 0.707, which gives the effective 
value of the magnetizing current. This method gives correct 
results, as it has been used extensively in practise. 

In regard to a simpler method of calculating the winding 
constant, that is a question for the individual, I would say. 
Personally, I have found this method simpler. Possibly some- 
one else will find a method which will suit him better. 

In regard to Mr. Weichsel’s observations that possibly the 
secondary losses had not been correctly estimated, the sec- 
ondary current at all times is measured from a point on the 
circle diagram midway kLetween zero and the running free 
point, which is the correct point from which to measure the 
secondary current. If one wants to be moreexact, which is not 
necessary however for commercial work, the point from which 
the secondary current is measured can be moved slightly to- 
ward zero in proportion, as the cross field flux is slightly lower 
than the main field flux. However, as the cross field flux 
decreases slightly as the motor is loaded, this point from which 
the secondary current is measured should theoretically te 
changed for each load reading. "These small refinements are 
not at all necessary and lead to but slightly increased accuracy. 

This paper, I might add, in general shows a commercially 
practicable way in dealing with the motor and some of the 
different calculations may be questioned from a strictly scien- 
tific standpoint, but the author does not claim that the paper and 
the calculations are scientifically correct in each and every 
detail, but a method is outlined which can be followed very 
simply and will give reliable results. 

One of the speakers brought out the fact that added iron 
loss was due to a number of conditions other than those men- 
tioned by the writer. This is very true, and, for one, I would 
like to hear a discussion on the subject of added iron loss. 
As far as I know, this has not as yet been covered completely 
hy any writer. 


Presented at the 314th meeting of the American 
Institute of Electrical Engineers, St. Louis, 
Mo., October 19, 1915. 


Copyright 1915. By A. I. E. E. 
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SINGLE-PHASE SQUIRREL-CAGE MOTOR 
WITH LARGE STARTING TORQUE AND PHASE COMPENSATION 


BY VAL. А. FYNN . 


ABSTRACT OF PAPER 

This paper describes a new single-phase motor which develops 
a large starting torque and operates with unity power factor. It 
outlines the manner in which the machine was developed, 
discusses the theory of its operation as well as the novel points to 
be considered in its design, and finally gives a number of test 
results obtained from motors of different sizes. 

The machine is of the squirrel cage type, but is also fitted with 
a commutator. Although the motor is often provided with a 
smalk centrifugal switch for closing the phase compensating cir- 
cuit, it is shown that the failure of this switch to operate does not 
cripple the motor or materially change its characteristics, and 
that one or more of the commuted winding circuits may be 
interrupted without causing the machine to break down. Ас- 
cidents of this description only affect the degree of compensation, 
the efficiency, or the overload capacity. 


DEVELOPMENT AND THEORY OF OPERATION 


T IS admitted on all sides that the only drawback to a 
single-phase squirrel-cage motor in normal operation is 
its somewhat low power factor. The use of such a machine is, 
nevertheless, very restricted because it cannot be started with a 
sufficiently powerful torque and always takes an excessive start- 
ing current. The great reliability of a motor of this type 
is, however, so attractive a feature that many efforts have been 
made to overcome the starting disabilities of this machine. 
The motor described in this paper and briefly referred to as 
type BK is the result of a series of such efforts, and it is submitted 
that this new constant speed machine not only fully solves the 
starting problem, but that it removes the one objection to the 
squirrel-cage motor in normal operation by raising its power 
factor, at any load, to near unity. 

The reason why a squirrel-cage motor is not self-starting is 
shown in Fig. 1. With the main inducing winding 4 connected 
to the line, we have a magnetizing current in 4 responsible for 
the transformer flux Fi. This flux determines the value of the 
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secondary e.m.f. which in turn produces the secondary load 
current 7; in the rotor conductors 11 interconnected by the 
end rings 12. The ampere-turns due to 4, are equalled and 
opposed by a primary load current in the stator winding 
4. The distribution of the stator and rotor load currents is 
indicated by circles and dots placed near the windings which 
carry them. The resultant direction of the primary and second- 
ary load current ampere turns, or the direction of the stator and 
rotor current axes, is shown by straight arrows. Neglecting 
leakage fluxes, it is seen that all fluxes but F, cancel out. It is 
because the rotor current, or ampere-turn, axis, indicated by 
the arrow 1», exactly coincides with the axis of the only useful 
field F, that no rotation can possibly result. 

A number of rotor conductors on the right side of the rotor 


A 


Бс. 1—SINGLE-PHASE SQUIRREL- Fic. 2—FinsT STAGE ОЕ ВК 
CAGE MOTOR DEVELOPMENT 


current axis carry downward current and produce a counter- 
clock torque with Fi, while an equal number of rotor conductors 
on the left side of the rotor current axis carry an upward current 
and therefore produce a clockwise torque with F,. These two 
opposite torques are exactly equal. It is generally true to say 
that no effective torque can be developed by a flux cooperating 
with certain ampere-turns, as long as the axis of said magnetic 
flux coincides with the axis of said ampere-turns. This is true 
irrespective of the phase relation between the flux and the 
current to which the ampere-turns are due. 

In order to produce an effective torque, it is necessary that 
the ampere-turn, or current, axis be displaced from the axis of 
the flux. The most effective displacement is one of 90 space, 
or mechanical, degrees. When dealing with alternating currents, 
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it is furthermore necessary that there shall be less than 90 
time, or electrical, degrees difference between the phase of the 
current and the phase of the flux. The best result is obtained 
when the phases of the two coincide. 

With these remarks in mind it will be easy to follow the various 
steps by which the low power factor motor devoid of starting 
torque and shown in Fig. 1* has been transformed into the ma- 
chine shown in Fig. 6, which can develop a powerful torque at 
starting and which operates with a power factor near unity. 

The first of these steps is illustrated in Fig. 2, where the rotor 
has been provided with a commuted winding 6 in addition to 
the squirrel-cage winding 12 of Fig. 1. Both windings are 
placed in the same slots and are diagrammatically indicated by 
circles. The main inducing winding 4 is connected in series 
with the commuted winding by means of the brushes 8, 10, 
displaced by 90 space degrees from the axis of 4. 

Aside from leakage fluxes, two magnetic fields appear in this 
machine as soon as it is connected to the mains. Theoneis the 
transformer flux Fi, the other the transformer flux Fs. The flux F, 
depends on the voltage at the terminals of the main inducing 
winding 4 and is responsible for the secondary current t: in the 
rotor squirrel-cage winding 12. F, depends on the voltage at 
the terminals of the commuted winding 6 and is responsible for 
the secondary current 13 in the rotor winding 12. In the stator 
inducing winding 4, the current 7; has one magnetizing and one 
load component. The first produces F, the second produces stator 
ampere turns which are equal and opposed to the squirrel-cage 
ampere turns due to t} The rotor winding 6, connected in 
series with the stator winding 4, also carries the stator current 
4, but here one of its components produces Fs, while the other 
is responsible for rotor ampere turns equal and opposed to the 
squirrel-cage ampere turns due ёо їз. The rotor, therefore, carries 
three sets of ampere turns; those due to 74 are coaxial with 4; 
those due to z, and 1з are displaced by 90 space degrees from the 
axis of 4. It is seen at once that F, can produce a torque with 
the rotor ampere turns due to z, and 13, but not with the coaxial 
ampere turns due їо 12. Similarly, Е, can produce a torque with 
the ampere turns due to 7, but not with the coaxial ampere 
turns due to 4 and 2з. We can write 


Г: = 12. Ра. cosa, clockwise. 
Т» = 4. Е. cos В, clockwise. 
Ts = 13. Е, . cosy, counterclockwise. 


“АП diagrams of connections refer to two-pole machines. 
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where а, В, y are the phase angles between the various co- 
operating fluxes and currents. 

With normal voltage at its terminals this machine will take a 
very large current, but will not develop enough useful torque to 
start the lightest of loads. The starting torque it is able to 
develop under the conditions named is indeed often barely 
sufficient to bring the motor alone up to its full speed. This full 
speed lies in the immediate neighborhood of the synchronous. 
When it is reached, then the permanently short-circuited winding 
becomes fully effective and the operation of the machine is 
quite satisfactory. The addition of the commuted winding to 
the squirrel cage of Fig. 1, evidently does not solve the problem. 
A starting torque zs secured with its help, but said torque is 
small. Before showing how it can be increased, it will be in- 
teresting to indicate the reason for this small starting torque. 

The secondary ampere-turns of a transformer are always 
almost opposed to and smaller than its primary ampere-turns. 
Their difference is responsible for the transformer flux. When 
the secondary is short-circuited then the transformer flux is 
generally small; it increases as the ohmic resistance of the second- 
ary increases and as the inductive relation between primary and 
secondary becomes worse. It has already been indicated that 
there are two transformers in Fig. 2, their secondaries are both 
short-circuited while their primaries are connected in series. 
The primary of the one transformer is the stator winding 4, 
its secondary is the squirrel-cage winding along the axis of 4. 
The primary of the other transformer is the rotor winding 6, 
its secondary is again the squirrel-cage winding, but along an 
axis at right angles in space to that of 4. The resistance of the 
secondaries is obviously the same, but the mutual induction be- 
tween 6 and 12, which are located in the same slots, is clearly far 
better than the mutual induction between 4 and 12, which are 
placed in slots separated by the airgap. It follows that Ёз must 
be small and that the ampere-turns due to zs must not only be 
almost opposed but also very nearly equal to the rotor ampere- 
turns due to 11. The flux F,, which is usually the larger, is there- 
fore of little use, for if it produces a positive torque Ts with the 
rotor ampere-turns due to 71, it must produce, with the ampere- 
turns due to 13, a negative torque Тз of almost equal magnitude 
Since the resultant torque is 


T = Т. + T, — T; 
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and since Тз practically equals T», we can write 
Т = Т, = 1, . Fi. cosa 


which means that the motor in Fig. 2 starts almost exclusively 
because of the very small flux Fs coacting with ampere-turns due 
to the large current 1). Since the value to which the already large 
current 72 can be raised is necessarily limited, it follows that the 
resultant starting torque can be more readily increased by in- 
creasing the small flux Ёз and bringing it into the closest possible 
phase coincidence with 25. 

The flux F, сап be increased either by increasing the ohmic 
resistance of the squirrel cage or by decreasing the mutual induc- 
tion between the commuted and the squirrel-cage windings. 
But either change also reduces 7% so that the gain in torque is not 
as great as might at first be expected. In fact these changes 
amount to a reduction of the squirrel cage efficiency in normal 
operation, they reduce the output of the machine, and may rob 
it of its constant-speed characteristic. 

As the machine shown in Fig. 2 runs up to speed, the squirrel 
cage develops its own motor, or torque-producing, field, as in the 
ordinary single-phase induction motor. Near synchronism, it 
tends to keep this speed field nearly constant, and thus seeks 
to impart a shunt characteristic to the motor. As long as the 
quirrel cage current in the axis 8, 10, is alone responsible for the 
motor field, the magnitude and phase of the latter will be fairly 
constant depending only on the speed e.m.f. generated in the 
rotor along said axis and on the impedance of the exciting circuit. 
If a current is sent through any winding able to magnetize along 
this same axis, 8, 10, then the squirrel-cage exciting current will 
automatically assume such value, phase and direction as will 
compensate for the disturbing effect of these additional ampere- 
turns and tend to maintain the constancy of the motor field. 
But the magnitude, as well as the phase of the motor field, is 
liable to change greatly if the magnitude of this correcting 
squirrel-cage current materially exceeds that of the normal 
squirrel cage exciting current, thus producing abnormal copper 
losses. 

Now the current z: flowing in the commuted winding along the 
axis 8, 10, is able to magnetize along the axis of the motor field; 
in addition, it produces, with Fi, a positive torque Ts, which 
increases with decreasing power factor. The ampere-turns due 
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to this current 11 can, and often do, materially reduce the magni- 
tude and change the phase of the motor field, because of the 
squirrel-cage action just explained. In such a case the motor 
speed may rise above the synchronous, because of the decrease in 
the magnitude of the motor field and because of the increase in 
the torque 7; brought about by the lower power factor conse- 
quent on the change in the phase of the motor field. The squirrel 
cage naturally resists this tendency, but if its efficiency has been 
materially impaired and the ampere-turns in the commuted 
winding are sufficiently large, it may be overpowered and allow 
the motor to '' race ” past the synchronous speed. 

The motor shown in Fig. 2 is clearly unsatisfactory, the start- 
ing torque is small and the material is not well utilized because 
of the uselessness of the com- 
muted winding 6 in normal 
operation. If the resistance 
of the squirrel cage is in- 
creased, or if the mutual in- 
duction between it and the 
commuted winding is mater- 
ially decreased, the small in- 
crease in starting torque is 
in no way sufficient to com- 
pensate for the great addi- 
tional decrease in weight 
efficiency. 

The author next conceived 
the arrangement shown in 
Fig. 3. The commuted wind- | 
ing 6 1$ there separated from the squirrel-cage winding 12 by a 
magnetic bridge, but the brush arrangement and connections are 
such that both rotor windings are, nevertheless, fully effective 
along both axes, in normal operation, while the effect of the 
squirrel-cage winding along the motor field axis is practically 
eliminated at starting. 

Both rotor windings are always fully effective along the arma- 
ture axis 7, 9, because energy is at all times transmitted to them 
inductively from the stator winding 4. The windings 6 and 12 
form two secondaries to the primary 4 and the currents induced 
in them are in the same direction. The leakage fluxes set up by 
the two rotor windings along the axis 7, 9, consequently oppose 
each other within the magnetic bridge provided between said wind- 


Fic. 3З—бЕсомо STAGE ОЕ BK 
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ings, as roughly shown in Fig. 4. In this figure, 21 is a leakage 
flux surrounding the stator inducing winding 4; 22, a leakage 
flux surrounding the rotor commuted winding 6; and 23, a leak- 
age flux surrounding the '' buried " squirrel cage. The leakage 
fluxes within the bridge tend to cancel each other, with the 
result that the squirrel-cage winding 12 becomes an effective 
secondary to the stator winding 4 and carries its full share of 
induced or armature current. 

The conditions along the horizontal or motor field axis are, 
however, exactly opposite at starting. Here the commuted 
winding 6 is the primary and is separated from its secondary 
12 by the magnetic bridge. The leakage fluxes 24 and 25 pass 
said bridge in the same direction, as indicated in Fig. 5, thus very 
materially increasing the impedance of 12 in the horizontal axis 


Fic. 4—LEAKAGE FLUXES DUE Fic. 5—LEAKAGE FLUXES DUE 
TO THE CURRENTS IN THE ARMA- -TO THE CURRENTS IN THE FIELD 
TURE AXIS AT STARTING AXIS AT STARTING 


and limiting the current which can be induced therein from the 
primary 6. 

As the motor runs up to speed, the speed e.m.f. generated in 
12, along the axis, 8, 10, tends to set up an exciting current in the 
horizontal axis of the squirrel cage, the direction of which is 
nearly the same as that of the current in the commuted winding 
along that axis, whereby the conditions always existing in the 
vertical axis are approached and the squirrel cage also becomes 
effective along the horizontal axis. 

It has already been explained that the current along the hori- 
zontal axis of the squirrel cage will so adjust itself near synchron- 
ism as to keep the motor field as constant as possible, and may 
assume quite large values. In order to obviate this condition 
and at the same time absolutely prevent all tendency of the 
machine to race, irrespective of the number of turns in the com- 
muted winding 6, a switch 15 is provided for short-circuiting said 
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commuted winding along the motor field axis as soon as the 
speed has reached the neighborhood of synchronism. This 
operation places the speed e.m.f. along the horizontal rotor axis 
in undisputed control of the motor field. 

The torque conditions at starting are vastly improved by the 
adoption of the arrangement shown in Fig. 3. The flux of 
mutual induction in the armature axis is very small because of 
the very low rotor impedance along that axis. Part F, of this 
flux links with both rotor windings, part F; links with 6 only. 
The flux of mutual induction F; along the axis 8, 10, is compara- 
tively large because of the large impedance of 12 along that axis. 
The magnitude of the flux F, depends on the cross-section of the 
magnetic bridge separating the two rotor windings. F, is in 
phase with 4, and therefore practically in phase with the current 
44 induced in 6 along the vertical axis. The ampere-turns due 
to 144, induced in 6, and those due to +z, induced in 12, are both 
large, while the difference between the ampere-turns in the hori- 
zontal rotor axis due to 41 and 4; is large because of the very large 
leakage between the two windings. The various torques are as 
follows: 


. Тү= %.Е,. cos а, clockwise. 
Т» = 1; (Е, + F3) cos В, clockwise. 
Т» = 13. Е. cos Y, counterclockwise. 
T,= 44, ЕЁ» . cos б, clockwise. 
Ts = 24. Fa clockwise. 


where a, В, y, 6 are the phase angles between the respective 
cooperating fluxes and currents. 
The resultant torque is 


T = Ti + Ts + T, + Ts — Т 


where Тз is small and Т 15 very large. 

Fig. 3 shows how the starting torque of the motor was raised 
to the desired amount and how all of the rotor copper was fully 
utilized. The next step was to improve the power factor of 
the machine, in other words, to compensate the motor. This 
has been achieved by introducing an auxiliary e.m.f. into one 
of the rotor exciting circuits for the purpose of adjusting the 
phase of the back e. m. f. of the motor by adjusting the 
phase of its motor field. This method of phase compensation 
has been fully explained by the author in prior publications, 
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for instance, in a series of articles entitled “ Phase Compensa- 
tion.’’* 

Fig. 6 diagrammatically represents a two-pole type BK motor 
as actually built. Photographs of a completed machine are 
reproduced as Figs. 8 and 9. 

The motor consists of a rotor carrying a commuted winding 
6 located in a number of partly open slots 18 placed near the 
outer periphery of the rotor laminations 16, as shown in Fig. 7, 
and also a squirrel-cage winding the bars 11 of which are located 
in holes 17 provided in the rotor punchings and interconnected 
at each end by means of conducting end rings 12. The holes 
17 accommodating the squirrel-cage winding are so placed 
as to be separated by a certain amount of magnetic material 

20 from the slots 18 carrying 

; ; the commuted winding. In 

= . Fig. 6 the brushes 7, 8, 9, 10, 

which in practise cooperate 
with a commutator, well seen in 
Fig. 9, are here shown as rest- 
Юю ing on the winding 6 itself, thus 


ptr 

A" Y >—l— eliminating all questions as to 

в: ` PA how the commutator is con- 
: | nected to the winding. The 

MER MEN stator carries a main inducing 

s” — i у. winding 4 and a coaxial com- 

| lí pensating winding 5, usually 

Fic. 6—DiAGRAM OF CONNEC- š š 

[ONS or BKE Tubs MOTOR provided with a tap 13. The 

main or working brushes 7, 

9, are permanently short-circuited and placed in line with the 

axis of the stator windings. The auxiliary or exciting brushes 

8, 10, are displaced by 90 electrical degrees from the short- 
circuited brushes. 

An interesting magnetic bridge construction is shown in Fig. 
10. The commuted winding 6 and the squirrel-cage bars 11 
are placed in the same slots and are separated by a solid steel 
wedge 20. This forms an inductively responsive magnetic 
bridge between the two rotor windings. Such a bridge allows 
a freer passage to the flux at starting than in normal operation, 
because of the change in the rotor frequencies. At starting, 
the rotor frequencies equal those of the supply, but are doubled 


*See Electrical World, July 5, July 12and July 19, 1913. 
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at synchronism. The laminated bridge, as shown in Fig. 7, 
is, however, much easier to make and is mostly used. All re- 
marks in this paper relating to the magnetic bridge are there- 
fore to be taken as applying to the laminated construction 
shown in Fig. 7, unless the solid bridge is specifically referred to. 

The BK motor is operated as follows: | 

At starting, the main stator winding 4 is connected across 
the mains 2, 3, in series with the commuted rotor winding 6 
by way of the exciting brushes 8, 10. The brushes 7, 9, are 
short-circuited, and the circuit of the winding 5 is open, this 
being indicated in Fig. 6 by showing the switch 15 in its “ off ” 
position. After the motor has reached its normal speed, switch | 
15 is placed either on point 13 or on point 14. If connected to 
the tap in the compensating winding 5, the machine will operate 
with unity power factor under most loads. И switch 15 connects 
brush 10 to the end 14 of the compensating winding 5, then the 


Fic. 1l1O—INDUCTIVELY RE- 


Fic. 7—LAMINATED MAG- SPONSIVE MAGNETIC BRIDGE BE- 
NETIC BRIDGE BETWEEN THE TWEEN THE Two Котов WIND- 
Two Rotor WINDINGS INGS 


machine will operate with leading power factor at no-load and . 
with unity power factor at full load. As a rule these machines 
are directly connected to the mains at starting, but an ordinary 
starting resistance, such as used in direct-current practise, 
may be and sometimes is interposed during this period. 

In practise, the circuit of the compensating winding 5 1$ closed 
by means of a small centrifugal switch located at the commutator 
end of the motor shaft and clearly seen in Figs. 8 and 9. "This 
switch interconnects two contacts when the motor has reached 
a nearly synchronous speed; one of these contacts is connected 
to brush 10 and the other to the terminal 13 or 14 of the com- 
pensating winding 5. But it must be well understood that the 
operation of the machine does not depend on the proper working 
of this switch to any material degree. If the switch fails to 
close the compensating circuit, then the machine will, at no- 
load, exceed its synchronous speed to the extent of a few per 
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cent and will, at fractional loads, operate with a lower power 
factor and efficiency than would be the case with the centrifugal 
switch closed. One of the most interesting features of this ma- 
chine is the fact that its no-load speed is strictly and automati- 
cally limited, without the help of any mechanical devices. 
The two rotor windings occupy such relative positions and the 
brushes cooperating with the commuted winding are so located 
and connected, that both rotor windings are always effective 
along the axis of the main inducing winding 4, while the squirrel 
cage along the exciting axis is rendered ineffective at starting 
but increases its influence with increasing speed and becomes 
the controlling and speed-limiting factor at or near synchronism. 


DESIGN. 


It has been found that the lines on which single-phase squirrel- 
cage motors are usually designed can be followed in the case of 
the BK machine, and that the BK output obtained from a 
given frame is at least equal to that which can be secured there- 
from with a standard squirrel-cage rotor, which indicates that 
the losses necessarily introduced by the BK commutator are 
outweighed by the better utilization of the copper and the 
more uniform flux distribution. 

The novel design problems arise in connection with the 
selection of the commuted winding constants, the dimensioning 
of the magnetic bridge located between the two rotor windings, 
and the phase compensation. 

The rotor copper is, as a rule, so distributed as to make the 
full load losses in the commuted winding about equal to those 
in the squirrel cage. The number of turns in the commuted 
winding is then selected so as to avoid sparking, reduce the brush 
current to as small a value as possible, and get the best possible 
torque per ampere for a given stator winding and size of magnetic 
bridge. 

Because of the presence of the squirrel-cage winding, the 
number of turns per commutator segment can be kept high, 
without impairing the commutation. Six turns per segment 
have been used in small motors, while two still give good results 
in 6-pole, 15-h.p. machines. The permissible commutator 
diameter settles the maximum number of segments and therefore 
the minimum brush current. 

The static torque varies with the ratio of effective stator to 
effective rotor conductors, or turns, in the manner indicated in 
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Fig. 11. The curves shown were obtained from a standard 
5-b.h.p., 60-cycle, four-pole, 220-volt motor, connected as 
shown in Fig. 60, but with the addition of a series transformer 26 
between the main stator winding 4 and the exciting brushes 
8, 10. The ratio of stator to rotor ampere-turns was varied by 
varying the transformation ratio of the series transformer. 
It is seen that while the current taken at starting increases all 
the time with increasing ampere-turn ratio, the starting torque 
rises rapidly at first, reaches a maximum, and then decreases 
slowly. The maximum is reached for an ampere-turn ratio 
near 2. The torque per ampere changes very little up to 
a turn ratio of about 2.5. For a 220-volt stator the best ampere- 
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Fic. 11—STATIC TORQUE PLOTTED AGAINST RATIO ОЕ EFFECTIVE 
STATOR TURNS TO EFFECTIVE COMMUTED Котов TuRNs—MoTOR А 


turn ratio lies in the neighborhood of 1.75. Beyond that point 
the torque per ampere begins to decrease. 

If the rotor turns determined in this manner are unsuitable, 
for instance, because of expected sparking trouble or excessive 
current per brush pin, then a sacrifice in starting performance 
must be accepted or a series transformer permanently inter- 
posed between stator and rotor. 

This sacrifice is, however, usually small, and it has often 
been found possible in practise to design a rotor so that it can 
be used with stators which are wound to allow of being con- 
nected for 110 and 220 volts, or for 220 and 440 volts. The 
most perfect results are, however, obtained by permanently in- 
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terposing a small series transformer between rotor and stator; this 
procedure makes it possible to design the rotor commuted 
winding to the best advantage without reference to the stator 
voltage and makes one rotor design available for all terminal 
voltages. The corresponding connections are shown in Fig. 12. 
The shape and general characteristics of the torque and 
current curves shown in Fig. 11, remain the same with varying 
distribution of the magnetic material in the rotor, but their values 
change. To speak more precisely, an increase of the “ bridge 
coefficient ” brings about, at any turn ratio, an increase in start- 
ing torque and a decrease in starting current. The term “ bridge 
coefficient " is arbitrarily applied to the ratio of the reluctance 
of the flux path through the- 
laminations located between 
the squirrel-cage bars to the 
reluctance of the flux path 
„__ through the magnetic bridges 
3 separating the commuted 


2 
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Fic. 12—DIAGRAM OF CONNECTIONS Fic. 13 
оғ BK Tyre MOTOR WITH SERIES TRANS- 
FORMER 


from the squirrel-cage winding. Referring to Fig. 13, the 
bridge reluctance is 


and the squirrel-cage tooth reluctance is 


$ 
Rim 2.1 
where 2 is the number of rotor teeth per pole. 
The ratio К: R, when corrected for flux densities is the 
“ bridge coefficient " referred to above, and has been found 
to be a measure of the starting torque to be obtained with a 
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given rotor design. The flux densities referred to, are those in 
the horizontal, or motor field axis, at the moment of starting. 
The flux through the magnetic bridges is the leakage flux 24 
of Fig. 5, or F, of Fig. 3. The flux through the squirrel-cage 
teeth of Fig. 13 is the flux of mutual induction Ёз of Fig. 3. 
The bridge coefficient in Fig. 11 is 0.006, and the machine does 
not race for any ratio of stator to rotor turns. In other words, 
the motor does not exceed the synchronous speed by more than 
a few per cent, in case switch 15 of Fig. 6 is not closed after the 
machine has started. In this particular case the motor hangs 
at 1825 revolutions, for a turn ratio of 1.6. Аз the bridge coeff- 
cient is increased, ' racing " first occurs for low turn ratios; 
for very large bridge coefficients the machine ''races " at all 
turnratios. Amplestarting torque for all practical purposes can, 
however, be secured with bridge coefficient and turn ratio com- 
binations for which no racing takes place, the speed of the ma- 
chine being limited to the immediate neighborhood of the 
synchronous without the help of any mechanical contrivances. 
The next point of interest is the selection of the compensating 
e.m.f. to be introduced into one of the rotor exciting circuits. 
It cannot be too strongly emphasized that the only reason for 
introducing this e.m.f. into said circuit 1s to change the phase 
of the field in the axis 8, 10, and thus affect the power factor of 
tne motor. It is well established that the motor shown in Fig. 
3 wil operate at a speed in the immediate neighborhood of 
synchronism, with switch 15 closed or open. It does so operate 
because a speed e.m.f. is generated in each of the windings 6 and 
12, which is in quadrature with the working e.m.f. induced in the 
rotor along the axis 7, 9, and therefore of proper phase to produce 
the motor excitation. When either of these windings is closed 
along the axis 8, 10, an exciting current will circulate therein 
along said axis and produce the motor field. When both wind- 
ings are closed along 8, 10, then each contributes to the produc- 
tion of the motor field. No additional exciting e.m.f. is there- 
fore needed unless it is desired to change the speed of the machine. 
To change the phase of the field along the axis 8, 10, without 
affecting the motor speed, it is necessary to inject into one or 
both windings an e.m.f. which is in phase quadrature with the 
speed or exciting e.m.f. The line e.m.f. is practically in phase 
quadrature to the rotor exciting e.m.f., is very easy of access, 
and is usually utilized, for instance as shown in Fig. 6. The 
change in the phase of the flux along 8, 10, produces a phase 
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change in the rotor back e.m.f. generated along 7, 9, by rotation 
in said flux. This brings about a change in the phase of the 
rotor current along 7, 9, and finally a phase change in the stator 
current with relation to the terminal e.m.f. and therefore a 
change in power factor. To produce unity power factor in the 
rotor along the axis 7, 9, it is necessary, neglecting the lag due to 
rotor leakage fluxes, to make the lag between flux and exciting 
e.m.f. along 8, 10, equal to 90 degrees. The compensating e.m.f. 
necessary to achieve this result equals the ohmic drop in the 
rotor along 8, 10, because it is the ohmic resistance of the excit- 
ing winding which causes the flux to lag by less than 90 degrees 
behind the speed e.m.f. But in order to produce unity power 
factor in the stator, while also neglecting the lag due to stator leak- 
age fluxes, the compensating e.m.f. should be increased to the ex- 
tent of producing in the rotor axis 7, 9, a leading current com- 
ponent equal to the stator magnetizing current. Ifa leading sta- 
tor current is desired, then the compensating e.m.f. should be still 
further increased. Тһе magnitude of the compensating е... 
therefore depends on the rotor resistance, the stator magnetizing 
ampere turns, and on the leakage fluxes. To obtain unity power 
factor at no-load, the compensating e.m.f. should be from about 
6 to 30 per cent of the speed e.m.f., the small value being necessary 
in the case of large, the large value in the case of small ma- 
chines. The greatly increased per cent value of the compensat- 
ing e.m.f. for small motors is brought about in the main by the 
greater relative rotor resistance of the smaller machines. 
Before the compensating e.m.f. is introduced into the winding 
6 of Fig. 3, short circuited along the axis 8,10, each of the rotor 
windings carries exciting current, and the volts per turn in each 
are the same. When the compensating e.m.f. is introduced into 
the winding 6, its volts per turn increase, thus increasing the share 
it takes in the production of the flux along 8, 10. A sufficient 
increase of the compensating e.m.f. will even cause all the cur- 
rent in the axis 8, 10, to concentrate in the winding 6. The 
squirrel cage will, however, oppose an increase of the flux along 
8, 10, beyond that value which corresponds to the speed e.m.f. 
exclusive of all impedance losses. This sets a limit to the no-load 
power factor which can be secured in the BK motor, and gives 
the no-load power factor curve the peculiar slope shown in Fig. 
14. The curves shown in that figure were obtained оп а 5-b.h.p. 
60-cycle, four-pole, 220-volt BK motor; curve 27 corresponding 
to a low-resistance rotor with a bridge coefficient of 0.01, curve 
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28, to one with a higher resistance and a bridge coefficient of 


0.006. 


In view of the oft-repeated statement that an e.m.f. derived 
from winding 5 of Fig. 6 and introduced into the field axis of a 


machine of the general type shown in Fig. 6, should be considered 


as an exciting and not a compensating e.m .f., it is of particular 
interest to state that the speed of the motor under test did not 
vary appreciably, as said e.m.f., which the author insists is a com- 
pensating e.m.f., was raised from zero to 27.5 per cent of the rotor 
speed e.m.f., or of that which is responsible for the actual ex- 


citation of the motor. 


Such an increase in exciting e.m.f. should 


have materially lowered the motor speed; as a matter of fact, the 
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LoAD PowER FACTOR PLOTTED AGAINST COMPENSATING 


VOLTAGE GIVEN IN PER CENT OF EXCITING VOLTAGE— MOTOR А 


Fic. 14—No 


In order to affect the excitation of a single-phase 


motor with shunt characteristic, it is necessary to introduce into 
the exciting circuit an e.m.f. in quadrature with the working e.m .f. 
same phase as the line e.m.f. only affects the power factor of the 


with none at all, and the same holds true for a motor without a 
machine. 


motor speed with high compensation is somewhat higher than 


and therefore in quadrature with the line елп... 


squirrel cage. 


PERFORMANCE 


To give an idea of the manner in which BK motors operate in 


practise, test results of three different motors will be discussed. 
For the sake of differentiation, these machines will be referred to 


as B, C and D. 
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Figs. 15 to 21, inclusive, refer to motor B, which is a single- 
phase, 5-h.p., 60-cycle, four-pole machine, wound for 220 volts, 
with a synchronous speed of 1800 rev. per min. The two rotor 
windings of this machine are separated by a solid inductively- 
responsive magnetic bridge, such as is shown in Fig. 10. The 
speed torque curve of this motor is shown in Fig. 15, power 
factor and current values being given for allspeeds. It will be 
seen that the static torque exceeds the normal by about 47 per 
cent, and that the machine, in the starting connection, reaches 
a maximum speed of 1840 rev. рег min. The static starting 
torque is obtained with 3.4 times the normal current, or at the 
rate of full-load torque for 2.3 times full-load current. The full- 
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Fic. 15—SPEED-TORQUE CURVE IN STARTING CONNECTION OF ВК 
Motor B 


load current upon which these figures are based, is that corres- 
ponding to the operation of the machine in running connection, 
and with normal compensation, t.e., with practically unity power 
factor. It will be noted that the torque curve is such as to enable 
the machine to accelerate rapidly. 

Should the operator or the centrifugal switch 15 fail to close 
the compensating circuit after the machine has reached a speed 
near the synchronous, then the performance of the motor, if 
required to drive a load under such conditions, will be as shown 
іп Fig.16. The high power factor in this connection is due to the 
fact that the main inducing stator winding is connected in series 
with the rotor along the field or exciting axis. It is seen that 
it would be perfectly safe to operate the machine in this connec- 
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tion, but there is no doubt that the motor works better when the 
compensating circuit is closed. Fig. 17 gives all the data for the 
case when normal compensation is applied to the exciting brushes, 


Fic. 16—STARTING CONNECTION PERFORMANCE NEAR SYNCHRONISM 
oF BK Motor B 


° and indicates that the performance of the machine under these 
conditions is eminently satisfactory. When the connections are 


changed so as to increase the compensation to the maximum, 
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Fic. 1Y—RUNNING CONNECTION PERFORMANCE OF BK Motor В 
WITH NoRMAL PHASE COMPENSATION 


then the performance curves alter somewhat, as shown in Fig. 
18. The main difference is that the power factor, which was 
close to unity throughout the working range in the case of normal 
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compensation, is now leading at fractional loads, up to nearly 
full load, when it comes down to unity. Withthis greater com- 
pensation the efficiency is not quite as high as for the case of 
normal compensation. This is іп no way surprising, for, with 
maximum compensation, the machine is not only called upon to 
to operate as a motor but also to act as a condenser, and its 
efficiency must suffer unless it is made larger. The difference 
between the two curves is, however, so small, and the advantage 
of having the motor act as a condenser when not working at its 
maximum as a motor, so great, that maximum compensation is 
often preferred. 
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Fic. 18—RUNNING CONNECTION PERFORMANCE OF ВК Моток B 
WITH MAXIMUM PHASE COMPENSATION 


The next three figures show that many accidents can happen 
to the machine without causing it to break down. 

Should the exciting circuit through the commuted winding be 
interrupted by the wearing down or the breakage of all the excit- 
ing brushes of one or both polarities, as indicated in the con- 
nection diagram shown in Fig. 19, then the power factor of the 
machine would be considerably reduced, its efficiency would 
suffer to some extent, but the overload capacity would remain 
practically unimpaired, as well shown by the several curves of 
Fig. 19. 

The performance of the motor would be curtailed to the 
extent indicated by the curves of Fig. 20, in case all the working 
brushes of one or both polarities lose contact with the com- 
mutator, as indicated in the connection diagram forming part 
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of Fig. 20. But, even under these conditions, the machine would 
still be in a position to deal with its full-load torque, althoughwith 


greatly reduced overload capacity. 
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Fic. 19—RUNNING CONNECTION PERFORMACE ОЕ ВК Motor B WITH 


INTERRUPTED COMPENSATING CIRCUIT 


Should the working and the exciting circuits through the com- 
muted winding be interrupted at the brushes or elsewhere, as 


indicated in the connection diagram attached to Fig. 21, then 
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PERFORMANCE OF ВК Моток В 


WITH INTERRUPTED COMMUTED ARMATURE CIRCUIT 


Fic. 20—RUNNING CONNECTION 


the overload capacity of the machine would also be greatly 
reduced, but the motor would still be able to deal with about 


In this case the effi- 


5$ h.p. ‚ог just over its full-load rating. 
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ciency is a little less and the power factor much worse than in 
the case of Fig. 20. 

It is not at all likely that any of the conditions under which 
the tests corresponding to Figs. 19, 20 and 21 were taken, will 
ever occur in practise, but it is interesting to note that the ma- 
chine will not be entirely crippled even if all the commuted wind- 
ing circuits are interrupted and it is forced to rely on the 
squirrel cage only. 

Figs. 22 to 24 inclusive, refer to motor C, which is a 
single-phase, 5-h.p., 60-cycle, six-pole machine, wound for 220 
volts, with a synchronous speed of 1200 rev. per min. The two 
rotor windings of this motor are separated by a laminated bridge, 
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Fic. 21—RuNNING CONNECTION PERFORMANCE OF BK Motor В 
WITH INTERRUPTED COMPENSATING AND COMMUTED ARMATURE CIRCUITS 


such as shown in Fig. 7. The speed-torque curve of this machine 
is shown in Fig. 22, together with the corresponding values of 
current and power factor. It is seen that the starting torque 
is 55 per cent in excess of the full-load torque, and is obtained 
with 3.6 times the full-load current, which is at the rate of 
2.3 times normal current for full-load torque. The full-load 
current upon which these figures are based is that corresponding 
to normal compensation, under which conditions the machine 
operates at unity power factor. This motor does not “ race ” 
in its starting connection, but reaches a speed exceeding the syn- 
chronous by 70 rev. per min., running light at 1270 instead of 
1200 rev. per min. The speed-torque curve has the same 
general character as that secured with the solid bridge used in 
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the four-pole machine B. The performance of this motor C 
with normal compensation is very satisfactory, as evidenced by 
the curves shown in Fig. 23. If the compensation is raised so 
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Fic. 22—SpEED-TORQUE CURVE IN STARTING CONNECTION OF ВК 


Моток С 


as to cause the motor to take a leading current at no-load, then 
the performance changes to that shown in Fig. 24; the increased 
compensation produces leading power factor at fractional loads, 
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Fic. 28—RuNNING CONNECTION PERFORMANCE OF BK Motor C 
WITH NORMAL PHASE COMPENSATION 


lowers the efficiency, and increases the overload capacity of the 
machine. 


Figs. 25 to 28 inclusive give similar data for a much larger 
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machine, referred to as motor D. This is a single-phase, 18-h.p., 
60-cycle, six-pole machine, wound for 220 volts, with a synchron- 
ous speed of 1200 rev. per min. The two rotor windings are 
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Fic. 24—RuUNNING CONNECTION PERFORMANCE OF BK Motor C 
separated by a laminated magnetic bridge, and Fig. 25 shows the 
performance of the machine in its starting connection. The start- 
ing torque exceeds the normal by about 44 per cent, and is obtained 


Fic. 25—S»PEED-ToRQUE CURVE IN STARTING CONNECTION OF ВК 
Motor D 

with a current which is 2.66 times the full-load current, or at 

the rate of 1.85 times the full-load current for full-load torque. 

This motor is very close to the stable limit, a slight change in 
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the ratio of rotor to stator ampere-turns or a small difference 
in the dimensions of the magnetic bridge being sufficient to 


cause the machine to “ race." 
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Fic. 26—RUNNING CONNECTION 


tion, however, it hangs at about 1250 rev. in the starting 


The performance with normal compensation is 


shown in Fig. 26; that with maximum compensation in Fig. 27. 


connection. 
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PERFORMANCE OF BK Motor D 


WITH MAXIMUM PHASE COMPENSATION 


Fic. 27—RUNNING CONNECTION 


The two performances differ mainly in that, with the higher 


compensation, the efficiency is a little lower, while the power 


factor at fractional loads is leading, instead of being lagging. 
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Another interesting fact disclosed by Figs. 26 and 27, is that 
the current 1; circulating through the commuted winding along 
the exciting axis does not change materially with changing load. 
It might appear at first sight that, when connected as shown in 
Fig. 27, the rotor exciting circuit is in series with the stator 
inducing winding, and that this series connection must be 
responsible for a compounding of the motor field; in other words, 
for an increase in exciting current proportional to the increasing 
load and a consequent rapid decrease in speed. The fact is, 
however, that, after switch 15 is closed, the full line voltage is 
impressed on the stator winding 4 in series with the compensating 
winding 5, or a part of it, and the voltage derived from said 
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Fic. 28—SPEED-TORQUF CURVE IN RUNNING CONNECTION OF ВК 
Motor D wirH MAXIMUM PHASE COMPENSATION 


compensating winding, or a part thereof, is impressed on the 
rotor exciting circuit 8, 10. The stator windings 4, 5, act as 
the primary, and the winding 5, or a part of it, as the secondary 
of an auto-transformer. That the stator load current takes 
its way through the compensating winding 5, and not through 
the rotor, is clearly shown by the variation of the current 7, 
in winding 5. The compensating winding carries two currents, 
a practically constant exciting current, closing through the 
brushes 8, 10, and the variable stator load current. "These two 
currents are of almost opposite phase and 7, is their resultant. 

Fig. 28 is of particular interest in that it shows that the BK 
motor is also able to start with a fairly powerful torque in its 
normalrunning connection. Under these conditions the starting 
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current is, of course, quite large, but this possibility is not with- 
out practical significance, for in many cases it is of advantage 
to be able to start and run a motor without any change of con- 
nections being necessary. Fig. 28 shows that, with switch 15 
in the maximum compensation position, the motor is able 
to develop a static torque equal to 63 per cent of the full-load 
torque. 
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DISCUSSION ON “ SINGLE-PHASE SquiRREL-CAGE MOTOR WITH 
LARGE STARTING TORQUE AND PHASE COMPENSATION ”’ 
(Еүмм), Sr. Louis, Mo., Ост. 19, 1915. 


Н. Weichsel. А few words in regard to the working character- 
istics of this machine might be of interest. Mr. Fynn shows, 
in his paper, a series of test curves. А study of these 
curves shows that this type of machine acts very much like a 
synchronous motor. With a certain compensation the power 
factor of the machine at no-load is leading. When the load in- 
creases, the power factor approaches unity, and with still further 
increase of load, the power factor goes slightly below unity. An 
over-excited synchronous motor shows exactly the same behavior. 

By changing the magnitude of the compensating voltage, the 
power factor of the BK machine can be changed in exactly the 
same manner as this can be done in a uno motor by 
changing the d-c. excitation. 

Increasing the compensating voltage of a BK motor, increases 
the power factor, but slightly decreases the efficiency. This also 
has its parallel in a synchronous motor which decreases its effi- 
ciency with increasing excitation. 

The synchronous motor and BK motor are therefore as far as 
operating characteristics are concerned, fully identical with one 
exception that the BK motor does not run at synchronism. 

The BK motor makes use of a commutator. A detailed study 
of this machine, shows, however, that its commutating properties 
must be superior to other a-c. commutator motors. Some of the 
most important reasons for this superiority are: 

First; the commutator carries a comparatively light current, 
due to the fact that the greatest part of the working current 1$ 
flowing in the squirrel-cage winding. 

Second; due to the squirrel cage, it will be found that this 
machine is not very sensitive to higher harmonics in the line 
voltage. 

Any other single-phase commutator motor I know of, shows 
quite noticeably, poorer commutation when connected to 
a line voltage which contains higher harmonics, than when 
operating from a line the voltage of which follows the sine law. 

The commutation of the BK motor is hardly influenced by 
higher harmonics in the line voltage, on account of the squirrel 
cage, which has the tendency to cancel all the magnetic fields 
which the higher harmonics of the line voltage tend to produce. 


Presented at the 314th Meeting of the Amers- 
can Institute of Electrical Engineers, St. Louis, 
Mo., October 19, 1915. 


Copyright 1915. By A. I. E. E. 
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THE CALCULATION OF THE LONG-DISTANCE 
TRANSMISSION LINE UNDER CONSTANT 
ALTERNATING VOLTAGE 


BY GEORGE R. DEAN 


ABSTRACT OF PAPER 


By separating real quantities and imaginaries in the general 
solution of the differential equations which express the relations 
which exist between the current and voltage at any point of a 
transmission line, the components of current, Iı, and Z3, and the 
components of voltage, У, and V3, are expressed as rational func- 
tions of the four quantities 


cosha xcos вх, sinha xsin 8x, sinha xcos вх, cosha xsin вх. 


Denoting these respectively by Qi, Qs, Qs, Qae we have 


Vi = А, Qı — А, Оз + В, О, — B, Qt, 
р up E d NE LU ts 
I; Seo 0d trea DOC 


where x is the distance of any point in the line from some 
fixed point in the line chosen as origin, а and в are certain. 
functions of the line constants, and Ai, Bi, Ci, Di, Аз, Bs, Сз, Di 
are constants determined by the given terminal conditions of 
voltage, current, power and power factor. The constants Ci, 
Ci, Di, Ds, are expressed in terms of the others by simple re- 
lations developed in the paper, thus reducing the problem to 
the determination of four constants only. There must then be at 
least four independent relations given involving the com- 
шз of voltage and current at given points, the line constants 

eing known. These four relations determine completely the 
voltage and current at any potnt of the line. 

The values of А1, Аз, Bi, Ву are determined in several special 
cases and numerical examples are worked out in full detail. 
Section I contains the solutions and formulas. Section II con- 
tains the numerical examples. 


SECTION I. MATHEMATICAL 
ET V represent the voltage of the representative single- 
phase line, 7 the current, f the frequency, and р = 27 f. 
Let the constants of the line per unit length be as follows: 
В = resistance, L = inductance, С = capacity, S =leakance. 


2511 
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The current and voltage are connected by the relations 


oV ol 
37 =RI+L 31 (1) 
ol oV 
Sa = S V + C= (2) 


where О denotes partial differentiation. The derivation of 
these equations can be found in several places. 

When the voltage and current are simple harmonic or sinu- 
soidal, these equations reduce to 


ау { 

— = (R+jbL) I (3) 
dI | 
2: = (5 +ЈРО V (4) 


where 
V = У, +] Va, I = Í, + j L.. 


2. Solution of the Differential Equations. Differentiating (3) 


| dI 
and substituting the value of dz from (4), we find 


ay қ я 
а = (R+jbL) (5 +jpCO)V (5) 


oV 
Differentiating (4) and substituting value of 3 from (3), 


а? І 
Z = (В +11 (5 +јРО) I (6) 


Let (7 denote (К + j pL) (S + j P C), so that 


STs GUY aide 20и 7 
-ge = © Ү. and — a =, (T) 
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Thus V and I satisfy the same differential equation. The 
formulas for V and J will therefore differ only in the constants 


of integration. 
The solutions are as follows: 


V = (А, j Ax) cosh Ох + (Bi + j В») sinh Ох (8) 
I = (С, ++] С») cosh Ох + (Di + j D.) sinh Ох (9) 


where 


cosh Q x= 5 (е0х + е 9х), and sinh Ох = (е0х — e- 0х), 


1 
2 


The values of cosh Ох and sinh Ох for real arguments are given 
in the Smithsonian Mathematical Tables. 
In order to separate the components of V and J we must first 


express cosh Qx and sinh Qx as complex quantities. 

Let Q = а + j В, then since Q! = (В + јр) (S + ;p O), 
we have 

(а? — В) -2ja4 В = (RS- L Cp) + j (R C + L S) р. 
Whence, 


о? — В = (RS— LC p), and 2а В = (R C + L S) f» 
(10), (11) 


Since р is positive, we see that w and В must have like signs. 
It will appear farther on, that they are both positive. 

The algebraic solution of (10), (11), is cumbersome. The fol- 
lowing trigonometric solution yields the values: of two other 
quantities which are necessary in the computations that follow. 


Let a = N cos t, В = N sin t, then о? — В: = № cos 2 t, 
2a В = N'sin2£, by reason of the identities cos? £— п? t 
= cos 2 t, Әсіп t cos t = sin 2 E. 
| R 
cos 6 


PL 
sin 6 


Let К = Zcosó, pL = Zsin ë, then Z = VR? + p! L = 
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Let S = Усоз Y, p C = Ysin y, then Y = VEF р? С? 
| S ФС 


^ cosy siny 


Then R S-L Cp?=Z Y cos('y -0), (R C+L S) p 2 ZY sin(*y +ô), 


and 
N'co2£ = Z Y cos (y + ô), sin2£ = Z Y sin (у + ô). 


Squaring and adding these last two equations, we find | 


N = VZ Y and £ = (y + ô). 


Therefore 2254 3 = 
a= VZ Y cos t£, and В = VZ Y sin t (12) 
3. Computation of numerical values of а апа В: 
Compute value of 22 This is tanó. Find 6 in the table 
and take out cos 6, and ан 6. Then МУ ET P е 
cos 6 sin 6 
pc a . ; 
Compute value of ç This is tan у. Find y in the table, 
and take out cos y and sin ‘у. Then Sm P T 
cos Y sin 'y 


Then compute М7 Y, and > (у + 6). Find sin £ and cos t 


in the table. Substitute VZ Y and sin £ and cos £ in (12). 


Numerical Illustration. Taking К = 0.30, Г, = 0.00196, 
С = 0.0153 X 10-5, 5 = 0, р = 377, we find the following: 
tan ó = 2.4600, 6 = 67° 53”, cos ó = 0.3765, sind = 0.9264; 
tan y = о, y = 90°, cos y = 0, sin ү = 1, t = 78256780”, 
cos t = 0.19181, sin t = 0.98143; Z = 0.795, Y = 5.77 X 10-6, 
VZ Y = 2.14 X 10-3}; а = 0.000412, В = 0.002100. 


4. Separation of the components of V and I. We make use of 
the following identities: 


cosh (a + j 8) x = cosha x cos В x+ у sinh а x sin f x, 


sinh (a + j В) x = sinh e x cos Вх + j cosh a x sin Вх. 
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Or, more briefly, 
cosh (a + j В) х = О, + j Оз, sinh (a +j В) x = Q: + j Q. 
Then, 


(A1 + ) Аз) cosh (a + j B x) (4.0, — А: Оз) 


+ Jj (А, О: + А: Qi) 


(В: Оз — В, 0.) 
+ j (В. Оз + В, Q,). 


(B, + j Bz) sinh (а + j 8) x 


Accordingly, 
У, = (A, 0, — 4:0:) + (Bi Qs - В, Q), (13) 
- У: = (4,0, + А, Qi) + (В! Оз + Bi Q), (14) 
I; = (С: 0, — C+ Qa) + (Di 0: - D: 0), (15) 
Із = (C2 Ci + C109) + (D2 Qs + Di Q,). (16) 


The C's and D's can be expressed in terms of the A's and B's. 
For we have 


oV 
-5z = (а +j В) 104. + i A) sinh (а + j B) x 


+ (Bi + j B3) cos (a + j В) x], 
and | 
(R +jpL)I = (R + jp L) (Ci + j С») cosh (а + j B) x 
+ (Di + j D3) sinh (а + j B) x]. 


Now 


оу 


s = (В+1РЬГ 


Therefore, equating coefficients of cosh (а + j В) x, 
(R + jb L) (Ci + j Cx) = (а + j B) (Bi + j В!) (17) 
and equating coefficients of sinh (а + j B) х, 


(R + jp L) (Di + jD) = (aj B) (А, + А!) (18) 
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Substituting, 


К = 2совб, рІ = 2 ѕіп б, 
а = У2 Y cos & В = УД Y sin ё, 
(17) апа (18) Бесоте, 


Z (cos ó + јѕіп д) (Ci + j С) = VZ У (cos t 
T jsin &) (В, + 7 B3), 


Z (cos ó + j sinô) (Dit i D) = VZ Y (cos E 
T jsin t) (41 +7343). 


Now 


t i 705-2 + jsin (Е B. 


Therefore, 


Ci + jC: = У: Í cos (t — 6) + j sin(£ — 6)} (В. В.) 


Di + jD: = M X. {cos (#—0) +7 sin (£ — 6)} (Ai+j А). 
Separating real and imaginary quantities, 


С, = М 1. (B; cos (£ — ó) — В, sin (ё — 6)} (19) 


С: = МУ (p, sin ($ — ó) + Bacos (t — ó)! (20) 


D, = V Y (4, cos (t — ó) — А, ѕіп (£ —6)} (21) 


D, = V Yu sin (£— 6) + Аз COS (Е- б)! (22) 
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Squaring and adding (19) and (20), 
Y 
C? + C? = Z (B + B). 
Likewise from (21) and (22), 
y 
Dy + D? = -7 (A,? + А2). 
And by obvious processes, 


Cı Dı + C, Ds = —у- (А, В, + 43 Ba), 


С: D; — Cı D: 


Y 
CZ (Ai В, — Az By). 


These formulas will be found useful in the next section. 
5. Calculation of Power Lost m the Line. 


i 
(a) The dielectric loss sfs У.? dx where Vzis the effective value 


0 


l 
(b) The conductor loss is f R I2 dx where Г, is the effective 


value. Š 
It must be borne in mind that the constants A:, Ao, Bi, Ba, 
are different for different positions of the origin. If the middle of 
the line were chosen as origin the integration would be between 
i l 


2 and — Б} 


The evaluation of these integrals requires a good deal of pains 
but not much ingenuity. Squaring the expressions for V, and 
V2 in (13) and (14) and making use of the identities, 

2 sinh? ax = cosh 2 ах — 1, 2 cosh? ax = cosh 2 ax + 1, 


2 sin? Вх = 1— cos2 Вх, 2cos? Вх = 1 + cos 2 Вх, 
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we find that 
У. = E (A ;? + A?’ + B, + В?) cosh 2 e x 
+ (A, В, + А. В.) sinh 2 ах 
= 5 (А? + Ag; — Bi? — B2) cos2 Bx + (44 B, — А, B3) 


| sin 2 Вх. 
Now 
cosh 2 а хах = ало sinh 2 ах ах = Cosh 2 а x 
20 2a 


_  cos2 Bx _ sin2 Вх. 
j sin 2 Вхах = — —2B ^ E B x dx = 28 


Therefore 


[sve = | (At + Аг + Вг + Вр) Чай 


! 
+ (A + А? — B — В,” sane 


+ 2(A,B, + A: B9) — *) 


В 


(5) The loss in conductors: Substituting C’s for A’s, and D’s 
for B's in the expression for V;?, and using the formula at the 
end of Article 4, we find 


— 2 (А, В. - As By) (2:228) | (23) 


І 
[nen - 4 s 7 Ган + Аг + Bé + вә) 99120 


0 
— (A? + А? — Bx — Bè) ae Bl 
cosh 2 al — J 
a 


+2 (А.В, + Ax В) Í 


— 2 (A B, — A: Bs) (=A) (24) 
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(c) Formula for the total loss: Since 5 = Y cos y, and 
В = Z cos б, we have 


5+ At = 2 Y cos + (y + ô) cos + (y — ô), 


s- AY = 2 Y (— зто (y + ô) sin (1-9). 


Adding (23) and (24), and denoting the dielectric loss by Ps 
and the conductor loss by P,, we find after a little reduction, 


Р, + P, = 5 z (ез 5 v- 5 TE 


+ А, + B, + Bè) sinh 2 al 


+ 2 (A1 B, + А. В.) (cosh 2 al — 1) | 


+ sin 5 (y — 6) | (В,--В,- A— Ag) sin 281 


+ 2 (А, B — А, By) (1- cos 2 80) | | (25) 


Special Cases. 

6. The most useful form of solution appears to be that in 
which the coefficients are expressed in terms of the voltage, cur- 
rent, and power factor at the receiving end. 

Let E, + 7 0 be the receiver voltage, 

То (cos 0 + j sin 0), the receiver current. 

Then, taking origin at the receiver end, 


| 
e 


I, = Го cos 0, Г, = Iso sin 0, when x = 
Vi = Eo, У: = 0, when x = 0; 
Qi = 1, О = 0, 0; "> 0, О, = 0, when x = 0. 


Substituting in (13), (14), (15), (16), there results 
А: = Eo, А: = 0, С, = L cos 0, Cs = І, біп Ө. 
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The general formulas now appear 


Vi = Eo О, + (Bi Оз — В, Q,), 

У: = Eo Оз + (B, Оз + Bi Q), 

I, = L (О, cos 90 — Оз ѕіп 0) + (р, Оз — D2 Q,), 

I; = Го (Оз cos 0 + О, біп 0) + (Ds Qs + D. Q), 
We have yet to find the value of B, Bz, Р, and D;. 


Substituting the values of А}, А», Ci, Cs in (19), (20). (21). 
and (22), | 


B, cos (t — 6) — aes (£— ó) = Vx. : Io cos 0, 
B, sin (t — 8) + В, cos (£ — 8) „у . Io sin 6. 
Solving these two equations for В, and В», 
B, = М © зш (0 — t + ô), and 
В: = Да sin (0 — t + 6). 
The formula (21) and (22) give at once 
D, - EV — cos(£— 5), and D, = Е, Y sin (t — ô). 
Formulae (19), (20), (21), (22) now become 
у, = В 0, + NE Í 0» cos (0— £+ 8) 
— 0. яп (8— +ô} (26 
У: = в. + М2 | Qs sin (0 — t +5) 


+ 0. соз (0— E+} (27) 


| 
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1, 


E, М {0,соз(&— 9) Q sin (4-5 
+ Io (Qi cos 0 — Qa sin 0) (28) 


I, = в, M | Qs sin (&— 6) + О. cos (£— 5) 
+ Г. (Qi sin 0 + О, cos 6) (29) 


М. В. If the current in the receiver is lagging, 0 is negative. 

Eo, Го, cos Ó may represent the voltage, current, and power 
factor at generator terminals, if x be taken negative, so that 
Оз and О, are negative, while Q, and Q4 are always positive. 

(a) If the line is open at the receiver end, Io = 0, and then 


Vi = Eo Qi, and V4 — Eo О», (30) 


L = Es VY Í Оз cos (£— ó) — Q,sin(£— 6) | (31) 


I, = Eo MY JQ; sin (£— à) +0, cos ( t — 6) | (32) 


Squaring and adding (30), 
Vi? + Vg = Еш (Ор + Q4). 
To reduce the right member, we use the following identities, 


2 cosh? ax = cosh 2 ax + 1, 2 sinh? ах = nou 2 al — 1, 
2 sin? Bl = 1 — cos 2 Bl, 2 cos? ВІ = 1 + cos 2 ВІ. 
Thus 


Q? + Q? = i (cosh 2 ax + cos 2 Вх), 


and 


Е. = Eo м1 (cosh 2 ах + cos 2 Вх). (33) 
Squaring and adding (31), and (32), gives 


га + Iè = E NV for +00} 
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which, when reduced by means of the identities above, is 
L-EM + и = (cosh 2 ах —cos2 Bx). (34) 


Which, by (33), gives 


Y cosh 2 a] — cos 2 Bl 
I, = Е, V M cosh 2 al + cos 2 Bl (35) 


1 ‚ is the so-called charging current. Its components are given 
by formulas (31) and (32). | 
To find the power consumed in the unloaded line we evaluate 


fs V dx апа f^ I? dx. 


0 0 


Using formulas (30), we find 


Е S Ej | sinh 2 al sin 2 Bl | 
PN eh] + cos 2 ВІ 2a + 72 В (37) 


Using formula (35), 
RY Ей | sinh2al  sin2 ВІ | 
P. = — 


Z  (cosh2al+cos2 В) | 2a £28 
(38) 


The total loss is given by 


Е Y ( sinh 2 al cos 3 (y—6)—sin 2 ВІ sin 3 (y—85) 
Pepe EN 31 cosh 2 al + cos 2 ВІ | 


(40) 


(5) When the line is short-circuited at the receiver end, we 
have E, = 0, when x = 0, and the formulas (26), (27), (28), 
(29) become 


Vi = Io V 2 ie COS (0— Е--6) = Q. sin (0— EH) (41) 
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y, = LMV -Z fo, sin(0— t+8) + Q, cos (0— £+ ô) | (42) 
I, = 1 (Qi COS 0 — О: sin 0), (43) 
I; = Io (Qi sin 0 + О: cos 0) (44) 


From these we find by processes like those above, the following: 


V? = Iè. ç Е 102 +021 
= Flees, f cosh 2 ax — cos 2 Вх |, 
Whence 
nn, Ae ee Eva 0. (45) 
Z cosh 2 al — cos 2 ВІ 


I? = Го? (Qè + 05) = > I$ (cosh 2 ax + cos 2 Вх); (46) 


I? = 24 кә( 8244,3. со? 2-) 


cosh 2 ой — cos 2 ВІ (47) 


In order to find the components of V and I we must first find 
the value of 6. Since we are taking the receiver voltage as the 
zero vector, we have 


У. = 0, when x = 0. 


And since the power at x = 0 is zero, we have J; = 0 when 
x=0. This gives 


О, cos 0 — О, sin 0 = 0, when x = 0. 
But О, = 1, when x = 0; and Q: = 0, when x = 0. 


Therefore, cos 6 = 0, 0 = 90°, sin 0 = 1, and (41), (42), (43) 
(44), become 


yu = VS | Qa sin (£— 8) — 0, cos (ë — 8} (48) 
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= Г, V 2. Í 0» cos (£— ó) + Q sin (£— 5) (49) 


S 
| 


Ii KS Es То Qs, Із: = Io Qi (50) 


The power input is L, Vig + Із, V2,, and is consumed mostly 
in the conductors. The separate losses are found by changing 
signs in formulas (37), (38), and the total by changing signs in 
(39). 

(c) Given generator terminal voltage and receiver impedance. 


Let Ro + j Xo be the given impedance; then E where 


Zo 
Zo = VR + X £, is the power factor and the value of cos 9 
in formulas (26), (27), (28), (29). — ^ is the value of sin 0. 
0 


The values of the Q's having been computed for x = І, and 
the values of t and 6, the formulas become 


Vig = Eo Qi + М Io, Уз; == Е, Оз + N Io, (61) 
I, = E H + К L, Is = ЕЕ + СІ, (52) 


where M, N, F, G, H and K are known numbers. 
Since Eo = Zo Io, (51) and (62) may be written 


Vio = M" Io, Үз = N' То, Го = К’ Io, Ix | = G' Io, (53) 


where M', N', K' and G' are known numbers. 


Since 
N' 
Vi, = E,cos ф, and V2, = E,sin$, we get {ап ф = “М” whence 
ф, sing, апа cos ф. Then 
Е, cos E, sin 

h= 22 ф 0 X ф (54) 
and by (53) 

К’ ) 

Го = Ed E, cos ф, I, = T E sin ф (55) 


E, being given and sin $ and cos ф being determined, the 
problem is solved. 


= 


fr 
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(d) Given power and power factor at receiver and loss іп line. 

The impedance of the receiver is not known, but is to be deter- 
mined. The value of sin 0 and cos 9 being known, and that of 
Ео Го cos 0 which we denote by Ро, and the known loss by P, 
we have from (51) and (52), 


(£o Qi + МІ) (Eo H + КІ) + (Eo Qs + МІ) (Eo F + G Lo) 
= Р + Р, (57) 


Р, 

То cos 6” 
algebraic equation of the fourth degree is obtained which may be 
solved as a quadratic, and has at least one real positive root. 

(е) Line loss a minimum with given power factor and power. 
Differentiating (67) and equating to zero, because d P = 0 
at a maximum or minimum, we get an equation of the form 


(A E, + BIl)d E, + (СЕ + DI) dL = 0. 


Now Eo = Therefore, by substitution in (65) an 


Since Eo Го is constant, 
Ind Eo + Eod 1 = 0. 
Eliminating the differentials. 
А Eè + (B — C) Е I — D Iè = 0. 


which, with E, Го = constant, determines Ey and Ip. 

There are two values of Es and two of Io corresponding, one 
pair corresponding to the maximum power, the other to the 
minimum. 

(f) Given electromotive force between generator terminals, im- 
pedance between generator terminals and receiver impedance. 

Let the receiver voltage be Е, +10; Zo = № + j Xo, the 


receiver impedance, 2; = К, + j X, the generator impedance, 
E; +j Ex = E cos ọ + j E sin $ = Е, the electromotive force. 
At the generator, we have 


Е (cos $ + јѕіп ф) = (Vigtj Va) + (Ri +j X) (1, + jD). 
Separating reals and imaginaries, 


E cos ф 
E sin ф 


Vi, + Rilig— Ху, 
Vag + Ri b НХ, Lig. 
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Now, Vig, Изо, Iio, Isa, are expressed in terms of Eo, Io, and 
cos 9 as in (53), since Е, = Zo Io. Therefore, 


E cos ф = М" I, and E sin ф = N” L. 


Whence 
N” 
tan ф = —M ^ ф, cos $ and sin ф. 
1, = ES$ = HP and Eo = Z, Io. 


M" 


Then substituting in the equations corresponding to (63) we 
get the generator voltage and current and power factor. 

(g) Derivation of formula for the leakage conductance S, from 
Peek's empirical formula for corona loss. 

The loss of power per unit length of conductor, according to 
Peek, is given by the formula 

S = a f (E, — E), 

where a is an empirical constant, f the frequency, E; the effective 
voltage at x, and Е; a critical voltage at which corona begins. 

Then the line loss is given by the formula 


$ 
P = | (E, — Ес) dx, 
0 
where s 1s the distance from the open receiver to the point where 


corona begins. Р is expressed in kilowatts, x in kilometers. 


In the unloaded line, 
=_= асы Е 
Е, = A Усоѕһ 2ax 52 x, here A = -———©®———=. 
2x Сарк V cosh 20] + cos 2 ВІ 
Then 


Р = a Ше (cosh 2 ax + cos 2 Вх) 
0 


—24 E, Vcosh 2 ax + cos 2 Bx + Ег | dx. 


sinh 2 аз. sin2 Bs 


КЕТУГЕ 23 + ав `: 


0 
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The value of ( V cosh 2 ax+cos 2 Вх. dx can be obtained 
0 


only by approximation. The answer is nearly V2 (me: *) 


when cos 2 ВІ is nearly unity, as it is, except in extremely long 
lines. Therefore, 


P = af [ 4: Í sinh 2 as + sn 2 f | 


_ 2 A E. v2 sinh as s S Ед]. 
а 
Now, іп the unloaded line the conductor loss is negligible and 
the dielectric loss is given by (87) Equating to the calculated 
corona loss, we find 


P (cosh 2 al + cos 2 Bl 
inh 2 in2 ВІ\ `` 
E? (502% + зіп f ) 


= 


» SECTION II. NUMERICAL ILLUSTRATIONS 
1. Taking } = 300 miles, В = 0.30 ohms, L = 0.00196 henrys, 
С = 0.0153 X 10^* farads, 5 = О, p = 377, we find (see Art. 2, 
Section Г), 
ó = 67° 53’, у = 90°, £ = 78° 56’ 30”, 2 = 0.795, У = 5.77 
X 1075, £— ô = 1193730”, VZ Y = 2.14 X 103, а = 0.000412, 


В = 0.002100, V -2- = = 371.5, oe ЖК, 


sin (£ — 6) = 0.19181, cos (£ — 6) = 0.98143; 
al = 0.1236; Bl = 0.630 = 30° 6’, 2 al = 0.2472, 2 Bl = 72° 12’, 
sinh al = 0.1239, cosh al = 1.0077, cosh 2 al = 1.0307, 
cos 2 ВІ = 0.3057, sin Bl = 0.5892, cos ВІ = 0.8080; 
О, = 0.8142, О. = 0.0730, Q; = 0.1000, О, = 0.5935. 


Taking generator terminal voltage at 100,000 volts, we find 
for the receiver voltage, for the unloaded line, 


100,000 V2 
Eo = ——n = 122,300 volts. 
У1.3364 
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The components of the generator terminal voltage are, by (30), 
Vio = Ко Qi = 99,600, Vao = Eo Q: = 8,900. 


For the charging current, 


I, = 100,000 x 2.693 x 103 x М 3364 = 199.2 amperes 


Its components, (31), (32), are 


I, = 122,300 x 2.693 x 10-3 j (0.1) (0.9814)— (0.594) (0.192) | 


= — 5.3 


Із, = 330 X 0.6042 = 198.8 
The power consumed in the unloaded line is 


(99,600) (— 5.3) + (8900) (198.8) or 1,250,000 watts. 
Since S = 0, the dielectric loss is nothing. Formula (38) gives 
the same result, 1,250,000, for the conductor loss. 

2. Now let us take L; = 68.0 amperes, Ey = 57,700, cos 0 
= 0.85. Then sin 0 = — 0.5270, 0 = — 31° 47’, 0 ~ E + ó 


= — 42° 50’ 30”, cos (0 — t + ô) = 0.7332, sin (0 — t + ô) 
= — 0.6800. Substituting in (26), (27), (28) and (29), 


Vi, = (57,700) (0.8142) + (68.0) (2.693)! 10° } (0.1) (0.733) 


+ (0.594) (0.68) | = 59,060 volts. 


Va, = (57,700) (0.073) + (25,300) \ (0.1) (— 0.68) 


+ (0.594) (0.733) | = 13,490 volts. 


{апф = 19,490 = 0.2280, фл = 12°51’, cos $w = 0.9750. 


У, = 60,600 volts. 
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Ti, = Io j (0.8142 (0.85) — (0.073) (— 0.527) | 


2.693 Ро 


+ 10 


| (0.1) (0.9814) — (0.594) (0.192) | 
= 0.7285 I, — 0.0000431 Е, = 47.0 amperes. 


dos j (0.8142) (0.527) + (0.073) (0.855) | 


Е, 


+ 3715 


j (0.1) (0.192) + (0.594) (0.9814) | 


= — 0.366 I, + 0.00162 E, = 68.5 amperes. 


tan фи = ie 5 = 1.459, ф = 55° 10’, cos фи = 0.5712, 
I, = 82.0 amperes. 


Dig — Pz = 42° 19’. Power factor = cos (42° 19’) = 0.7395. 
Power input = 60,600 x 82.0 x 0.7395 = 3,700,000 watts. 


. 125 3,333,333 Ң 
Efficiency of transmission = 3700000 = 0.90. 


3. Leaving E, and [о arbitrary, and taking power factor 0.85, 
we have above, 


Vi, = 0.8142 E, + 177.3 Io, 


Va, = 0.0730 Ey + 136.0 Io, 
Ii, = 0.7285 Ip — 0.0000431 Eo, 
Is = —0.366 Io + 0.00162 E, ° 


These equations enable us to tabulate rapidly values of the 
generator voltage and current and power factor corresponding 
to а series of values of Е, and Jo, when the power factor is 0.85. 
A different power factor requires a different set of equations. 

4. Minimum power input for given output at given ка factor. 

The power input is 


(0.8142 Ey + 177.3 Io) (0.7285 Ip — 0.0000431 Eo) 
+ (0.730 E, + 136.0 Го) (0.00162 E, — 0.366 1%), 
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_ which, multiplied out, is 
0.001145 Eè + 0.5465 E, I, + 79.2 1. 


Since Eo Г, is constant this a maximum or minimum when 


Eo Го being constant, 
I d Eo + Eod I9 = 0 


Eliminating the differentials, 


0.001145 Ej? = 79.2 I, 
Ес? = 69,200 Io, Eo = 265 Го. I 
НЕ. Io = 68.0 x 57,700, then E, = 32,200, I, = 123.0. 


This will be found to be a maximum. There is a minimum, 
but it seems necessary to tabulate values of the generator voltage, 
current and power factor, to find it. The minimum is found to 
be about 3,665,000 watts, voltage 65,300 volts, current 60 am- 
peres, power factor 80 per cent. 


5. In order to see the effect of leakage we take the same line 
with the same constants, but with 5 = 20 X 103 instead of 
S =0. We find 

6 = 67254712” у = 88° 0'51”, Z = 0.795, У=5.772Ж10 -5, 


t = 77° 57' 12", VZ Y = 2116 X 103, 


М 2__ snas, a = 2.671 X 103, wavelength = 21 


a 


a = 0.000442, В = 0.002070. 


al = 0.13260, ВІ = 0.6210 = 35° 34’ 52” 2 al = 0.2652, 
2 Bl = 71° 9' 44", cosh al = 1.0089, cos В] = 0.8133, sinh 
al = 0.13298, sin B] = 0.58186. 


0.8208, Оз = 0.776, Оз = 0.1082, О, = 0.5892, 
= — 31° 47’, sin 9 = — 0.527, cos 9 = 0.85, 
Е- ô = 10° 03’ 20", cos(£ — 6) = 0.98164, sin (t — б) 


Qi 
0 


= 0.17460. 
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(0 — t + ó) = — 41° 50’ 20”, cos (0 — + £6) = 0.74507, 
sin (0 — t + 8) = — 0.6670 

Vig, = 59,300, V2, = 13,670, фи = 12? 57”, V, = 60,900 volts. 

For S = 0, we had 

Vi, = 59,060, Ve, = 13,490, ф, = 12°51’, V, = 60,600 volts. 

For = 20 X 10-5 we find 

Го = 49.13, Г, = 67.8, фи = 54° 4’, I, = 83.7 amperes. 

For S = 0, we had 

Го = 47.0, Г, = 68.5, фи; = 55° 10’, I, = 82.0 amperes. 

For S = 0, power factor was 0.7395, while for 5 = 20 10- 
the power factor is (cos 31° 7’) or 0.856. Obviously the effec- 
tive values of voltage and current are not much changed, but 
the power is changed considerably. 

For S = 0, the efficiency of transmission was 90 per cent; for 
S = 20 X 10-8, 86.5 per cent. 

6. If thereceiver impedance is 425 + ; 263.5, and the generator 
voltage is 100,000, find the components of current and voltage 
attheterminals. (S = 0.) 

Here Е, = 500 Io, cos 0 = 0.85, sin 0 = — 0.5270. 

Taking equations in Article 3, we have 


Vi, = 584.3 Io, Vs, = 171.5 Io, tan фи = 0.293, фи = 16° 20’, 
COS фи = 0.9596, sin doy = 0.2812, and if E, = 100,000, we have . 


I, = 164.0 amperes, Vi, = 95,960, Vo, = 28,120, E, = 82,000 
volts. 
Ia = 139.0, Ls = — 86.5, Ги, = 119.0, 1», = 73.0, I, = 139.0. 
Power input = (95,960 x 119.0) + (28,120) (73.0) 
= 13,500,000 watts. 
Output = 82,000 X 164 X 0.85 = 12.250,000 watts. 


7. Let the electromotive force of generator be 100,000 volts, 
generator impedance 80 + j 60, receiver impedance 425 + j 263.5 
The power factor of receiver is 0.85, and E, = 500 10. 


Vi, = 0.8142 E, + 177.3 Io = 1.1688 Eo, 
0.0730 Eo + 136 10 = 0.345 Eo, 
0.7285 І, — 0.0000431 Е, = 0.001414 Eo, 
Гь, = — 0.366 I, + 0.00162 E, = 0.00089 Eo. 


— t9 
с © 
J l 


At the generator, 
100,000 (cos ф + j sin ф) = (Vi, + j Vz) + (80 + j 60) 
(Lig + J T20). 
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Separating, 
100,000 cos ф = Vi, + 80 Г, — 60 1%, 
100,000 sinó = Vs, + 60 I, + 80 Г... 


Substituting values of Vig, Уз, Iig, Isa, above, we find - 
100,000 cos ф = 1.2185 Eo, 
100,000 sin ф = 0.5090 Eo. 
tan ф = 0.418, ф = 22? 41”, cos ф = 0.9228, sin ф = 0.3856. 


1.2185 E, = 92,280, Е, = 74,000, І, 152.8, 

Vig = 1.1688 E, = 89,500, Vo, = 0.345 E, = 26,500. 

tan $,, = 0.295, фи = 16° 26’, V, = 93,100. 

Iı, = 0.001414, E, = 109.0, J2, = 68.0, ф; = 31° 58’, I, = 128.5 
Фо $i = 15° 32’, cos 15? 32’, = 0.9635. 

In-put at generator = 12,400,000 watts. 

Out-put at receiver = 9,950,000 watts 

Efficiency of transmission 80 per cent. 

Loss in generator = 320,000 watts. 


Presented at the 314th Mesting of the Americen 
Institute of Electrical Engineers, St. Louis, Mo., 
October 19, 1915. 


Copyright 1915. By A. I. E. E. 
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MUNICIPAL COOPERATION IN PUBLIC UTILITY 
MANAGEMENT 


BY PHILIP J. KEALY 


ABSTRACT OF PAPER 


Conditions surrounding early grants. Meager knowledge 
of the importance of public utilities in their inception. The 
changing view-point of the public with respect to the utilities. 
The constantly increasing investment necessary to meet public 
demands and the need of favorable franchise conditions, that 
capital may be attracted to meet same. The early franchises 
proved unsatisfactory. Public utility business should be a 
monopoly but should be regulated. The question of its regula- 
tion. Different theories under which regulation and municipal 
cooperation have been exercised. Future additional coopera- 
tive measures. Limitation of extensions. Building of ex- 
tensions by private assessment. The injustice of diverting 
public utility earnings to municipal purposes. Ап abstract of 
the Kansas City traction ordinance passed July 1914. x 


URING the early 80's or 90's the country was carried away 
with the possibilities of both urban and interurban electric 
traction and electric light and power. This realization of the 
many possibilities of electricity, taken together with the in- 
creasing demand for conveniences, resulted in communities 
giving every encouragement to capital, that it might bring 
within the range of their individual members electric trans- 
portation, electric light and power, as well as telephone, gas 
and water facilities, former luxuries which have now become 
absolute necessities. Corporations, whether publicly owned or 
privately managed, furnishing this service have since become 
known as public utilities. 

The franchises under which these early public utilities were 
promoted, constructed and operated, were generally granted 
on easy terms and contained many loose provisions, the chief 
interest of communities at that time being to make certain 
that the investment would be undertaken and the service 
furnished; and if any value was attached to the franchise, it 
was its value to the community in making certain that the 
particular service would be assured its inhabitants. Because 
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of this view-point, competition and duplication were encouraged 
in every possible manner and franchises were indiscriminately 
granted all applicants. 

While in many of the eastern states perpetual franchises were 
granted, in the majority of states public utility grants were 
limited by statute to periods of from twenty to forty years. 
Due, therefore, to the expiration of a large number of these 
older franchises, the mutual relations existing between the 
public utility and community served have been within recent 
years the subject of deep consideration. 

In considering the older franchise contracts, it is generally 
found that, viewed with today’s tendency, they contain pro- 
visions which are apparently too favorable to the utility and 
which, in many cases, do not fully protect the interests of the 
public as now generally recognized. On the other hand, it 
must likewise be conceded that such franchises were drawn at 
a time when a very meager conception existed as to either the 
possibilities or the future development of public utilities. This 
meagre knowledge brought about many improvident and un- 
fortunate investments with consequent loss and hardships to 
the investor, and as a result, the net return to the operating 
company has not been as great as the public was wont to believe. 

Within the last decade a clearer and better defined under- 
standing of the entire situation has been brought about. The 
owners of the utilities more than ever realize that it is necessary 
for them to accord the best service to the public, and that public 
confidence and satisfaction are the greatest assets of any public 
service company. On the other hand, careful and disinterested 
studies have proved that public utilities as a whole are not as 
profitable as the public has been led to believe was the case, 
and that liberal treatment must be accorded the private com- 
panies, that they may continue to attract the additional capital 
necessary to meet the increasing demands for service. 


THE INCREASING INVESTMENT 


Because of the increasing demands for service, the increased 
population to be served, the changes in the art and more exacting 
service standards, tremendous sums have been and must con- 
tinue to be invested in all public utilities, if the public’s needs 
are to be satisfied. 

The urban population has greatly increased in the United 
States. In 1890, 36 per cent of the population of the country 


\ 
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was in cities of over 2500; in 1900, 413 per cent; while accord- 
ing to the census of 1910, 46.3 per cent of the total population 
resided in cities. 

The investment in the street railways of this country, which 
in 1890 was $389,000,000, had grown in 1902 to $2,167,000,000, 
in 1907 was $3,637,000,000, and according to the census 
report for 1912 had reached the enormous total of $4,545,000,000, 
an increase of over 1000 per cent within twenty-two years. 
Similarly, the investment in electric light and power companies 
has had an even more stupendous growth. 

Not alone the unusual and hazardous features of the service, 
but the frequent and constant changes in the art have played 
an important part in increasing the total investments made in 
public utilities. The large investment in horse car lines was 
succeeded by cable construction in many of the cities, notably 
Pittsburgh, San Francisco, Kansas City and Chicago. Before 
the investment in cable construction had reached the point 
where even moderate dividends were earned, it was in turn 
succeeded by electric traction. At that time the importance 
of the depreciation charge was not generally recognized and 
the initial investment in many of these older cable properties 
has never been realized to this date. The original methods of 
electric traction have in turn been changed many times in the 
fifteen or twenty years since their general adoption and, whether 
it be permanent or not, we now have the jitney. Power house 
design, affecting the electric railway, light and power companies, 
has undergone revolutionary changes from an engineering view- 
point. The replacing of the reciprocating engine by large 
turbo-generator units, the evolution in boiler and synchronous 
converter design and in the methods of transmission, all have 
undergone important changes and demanded an ever increasing 
investment. The constant extension of underground districts 
in the larger cities, within which all overhead wires must be 
removed to conduits, has entailed an enormous expenditure. 

Perhaps the influence of the changes in the art upon the ' 
investment can be best summarized in the emphatic statement 
that, despite all of the tremendous engineering advancements 
which have been made, regardless of the greater capacity of 
practically every unit now serving electric companies, whether 
it be in the power house, substation or street car, the investment 
per dollar of gross earnings is today greater than it was twenty 
years ago. And not only is the investment per dollar of gross 
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earnings greater, but the rate for service remains the same or, 
more frequently, has been reduced, while the purchasing power 
of money has decreased so that investors are receiving less and 
less. Universal transfers have reduced the average fare about 
30 per cent and a standard of service is now furnished which 
was formerly considered impossible to attain. 


EARLY FRANCHISES UNSATISFACTORY 


The limited-term franchise in addition to not fully protecting 
the rights of the public, as they are now viewed, proved decidedly 
unsatisfactory to the private companies for the reason that no 
protection was afforded permanent investments. And since 
the former franchises did not protect the early investments, 
the municipalities have been able to incorporate more exacting 
demands in new franchises because the investments now exist, 
whereas formerly the desire of the city was to encourage and 
assist in bringing about such investments. 

Therefore, in readjusting the relations between the munic- 
ipality and the private company, not only is the history of the 
industry better understood and its future possibilities recognized, 
but there exists in the mind of the public a broader knowledge 
of the subject and more clearly defined theories as to the con- 
ditions under which the future privileges should be exercised. 


REGULATED MONOPOLIES 


Perhaps the foremost advancement in either state or muni- 
cipal cooperation in public utility managment is the recogni- 
tion of the fact that competition in similar public utilities with- 
in the same community generally results in an economic waste 
without improved service. 

The National Civic Federation’s Committee on Public 
Ownership іп a report made sometime since stated: “ Public 
utilities, whether under public or private ownership, are best 
conducted under a system of regulatory and legalized monopoly.”’ 
This theory has been recognized in practically every state public 
utility law, most of which provide that before a competitive 
utility can be operated within the state, a certificate of con- 
venience or necessity must be approved by the commission. 
In several of the states this even applies to the installation of 
municipal plants and in many instances the desire of munic- 
ipalities to enter into the public utility business has been re- 
fused by the state commission on the grounds that a privately 
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owned utility already existed within the municipality of suffi- 
cient size to meet the existing demands for service. 

The creation of public service commissions, in the majority 
of states, has been due not only to a recognition of the tremendous 
part public utilities now play in the affairs of the common- 
wealth but equally that proper supervision may be had. The 
present day tendency, as reflected in most of the more modern 
franchises however, is towards recognizing that the interests of 
the community and the private company furnishing public 
service to that community are identical and that the interests 
of each can be best served by mutual and concerted action. 

No public service commission act yet passed provides for the 
detailed participation in or supervision of the affairs of a private 
company essential to the successful operation of a partnership 
management. ‘Therefore, where the city is interested in other 
than the mere standard of service required, a closer participa- 
tion in the company’s business is necessary than that which 
public service commissions can generally exercise under their 
enabling acts. 


EXTENT OF MUNICIPAL COOPERATION 


There have been a number of important franchises granted 
within the past eight or nine years, in which the trend or extent 
of municipal cooperation is well illustrated. Several different 
theories, all purporting to reach the same end, have been used, 
the more important of which being as follows: 

1. That the company be permitted a fixed return, if earned, 
upon an agreed valuation, all earnings over which to go to the 
city or to be used to reduce the rate of service. 

2. The company be permitted a fixed return on an agreed capi- 
talization and the surplus over same to be divided between the 
public utility and the municipality. 

3. That a certain per cent of the gross earnings be paid to 
the city, and the city in addition to supervise and regulate the 
service. 

4. The sliding scale. 


THE FIXED RETURN 
An example of the first theory is that of the Cleveland trac- 
tion ordinance, which permits a return of 6 per cent on an agreed 
capital value and fixed a rate of fare or service under which it 
was estimated the earnings would return the above per cent 
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to the company. In addition, a reservoir fund was created 
into which the surplus earnings over and above the amount 
paid to the company are deposited. When this reservoir reaches 
a fixed maximum, fares are automatically decreased, and when 
the reservoir is depleted to a certain minimum the fares are 
automatically raised. In addition, the ordinance provides a 
fixed amount to be expended for operation, as well as for main- 
tenance. The weakness of this theory, as developed in the 
Cleveland situation, is two-fold: first, the evil exists in this con- 
tract that is inherent in any contract which limits the operating 
company to a fixed per cent of return, in that the incentive 
to the company towards providing efficient management is 
thereby utterly lacking; second, the building of extensions tends 
to decrease the reservoir and increase the rate of fare, this for 
the reason that generally all extensions are development lines 
and unprofitable during the first few years. 

The electric railway, by making available the cheaper outly- 
ing property at the same rates of fare, has done more to solve 
the question of improper housing conditions and slums than 
all of the sociological studies, investigations and corrective 
measures that have been undertaken in this country. Any 
ordinance provision which tends to limit or discourage exten- 
sions, either directly or indirectly, will permanently jeopardize 
and injure the best interests of the city, and will more than 
offset any of the meritorious provisions. The very life and 
vitality of every American city is concerned in developing the 
outlying property, making possible cheap home sites and by 
preventing a zone system of fares or rates discourage and render 
impossible the slum conditions generally found in Europe 
where such rates are in effect. 


THE Еіхер RETURN TOGETHER WITH Сітү PARTICIPATION 


The second theory is one on which both the Chicago and 
Kansas City traction settlements were made. The Chicago 
traction ordinance provides that the company shall be permitted 
a 5 per cent return upon an agreed capital value and that the 
surplus earnings over and above said 5 per cent return shall 
be divided between the city and the company, 55 per cent to 
the former and 45 per cent to the latter. The city, through a 
Board of Supervising Engineers, participates actively in the 
management of the company, supervising and directing every 
phase of its operation, such as the routing and scheduling of 
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cars, the approving of all engineering work, the supervision 
of contracts and the approval of capital expenditures. The 
original Chicago ordinance, as passed in 1907, did not provide 
for the participation of the Board of Supervising Engineers in 
the operation of the company, this supervision under the original 
ordinance being confined to the approval of capital account 
charges and the supervision of all engineering features. The 
vital interest of the city in proper service was recognized by 
amending the 1907 ordinance in 1913, so that the Board of 
Supervising Engineers would also supervise the routing and 
scheduling of cars, in addition to having supervision over the 
features hereinbefore mentioned. All of the aforementioned 
methods of city cooperation were also provided for in the 
Kansas City ordinance, passed in July of 1914. In addition, 
the Kansas City ordinance goes a step further and provides 
that not only will the city cooperate in the management through 
a board similar to the Chicago board, but it will also be repre- 
sented on the board of directors of the company, five of the 
eleven directors being appointees of the mayor. The city will 
thus not only have representation in the ordinary operating 
affairs of the company, but will be cognizant of all financial 
and corporate matters as well. 


City SUPERVISION TOGETHER WITH PER CENT OF GROSS . 
EARNINGS 


The third method of municipal cooperation is, among others, 
the basis of the Chicago telephone and electric light franchises 
and of the St. Paul electric light franchises. The Chicago tele- 
phone ordinance provides that in addition to 3 per cent of the 
gross earnings being paid the city, a telephone inspector is to 
be selected by the city (but paid for by the company) who 
will be responsible for supervision of the telephone service. 
To him are given the various complaints and he is charged with 
the responsibility of correcting them, so far as he may be able. 
In addition, the rates are regulated every five years. Similarly, 
in the electric light franchise a fixed per cent of the gross is paid 
each year, the rates are regulated at stated intervals and the 
city electrician exercises supervision over all the service at all 
times. 

THE SLIDING SCALE 

As to the fourth method: Of all the ordinances passed with- 

in the last few years, the Boston gas ordinance passed by act 
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of legislature May 26, 1906, is one of the few in which the 
efficiency of management is recognized. The initial rate of 
gas was fixed at 90 cents per 1000 cubic feet, which rate 
permitted a return of 7 per cent on the par value of the capital 
stock. For each reduction of 1 cent per 1000 cubic feet made 
to the consumer the company is allowed one-fifth of 1 percent 
extra dividend. In other words, at 90-cent gas the company 
return is 7 per cent, whereas if it can sell gas at 85 cents, the 
company is allowed an 8 per cent return. An itemized state- 
ment of the production, distribution and depreciation expense 
is required to be published annually. If the profit each year 
is over 7 per cent and no reduction is made to the consumer, 
1 per cent on the par value of the outstanding capital stock 1$ 
set aside for contingencies or lean years. This surplus, or 
reserve fund, is never to exceed one-twentieth of the par value 
of the stock. In case the surplus earnings in any year exceed 
this 1 per cent (8 per cent on the capital stock) and the reserve 
fund is equal to one-twentieth of the par value of the stock 
and по reduction in the price of gas is made to the consumer, 
the surplus earnings are to be paid to the various munic- 
ipalities through which the company distributes gas, on the 
. basis of the miles of mains installed in each community. 

As to the practical working of this scheme, gas originally 
sold at 90 cents, then at 85 cents, and is now selling at 80 cents, 
consequently the company is earning 9 per cent dividends. 
Thus, the company has a direct financial incentive in reducing 
operating expenses in every way and in providing the most 
efficient methods of gas production and distribution, since it 
shares directly with the public the profits of efficient manage- 
ment. Mr. Richards, president of the Boston Consolidated 
Gas Company, іп a recently published article, said: “It is 
well known that when the new interests secured control of the 
properties mentioned, various companies were looked upon 
with disfavor by the public, and realizing that fact, the present 
management has endeavored to conduct the business affairs of 
the corporations on a broad, liberal, business basis, believing 
that one of the most valuable assets that a public service cor- 
poration can have is the confidence of the public.” Mr. 
Richards quotes from a magazine article written by Mr. Louis 
D. Brandeis, who attained national prominence in the railroad 
rate hearing before the Interstate Commerce Commission by 
his statement as to what efficiency could accomplish in rail- 
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road management:  ''Boston has reaped from the sliding scale 
system far more than cheaper gas and higher security values. 
It has been proved that a public service corporation may be 
managed with political honesty and yet successfully, and that 
its head may become a valuable public servant. * * * Gas 
properties which, throughout the greater part of twenty years, 
had been the subject of financial and political scandals develop- 
ing ultimately bitter hostility on the part of the people, are now 
conducted in a manner so honorable as to deserve and secure 
the highest public commendation.” 


LIMITATIONS ON EXTENSIONS 


Many of the franchises contain limitations on the extensions 
which will be made from year to year. In St. Paul the electric 
light franchise for example, provides that the lines need not be 
extended to power customers having a demand of less than 
2 h.p. per day for each 100 ft. of underground conduit exten- 
sion, or each 300 ft. of overhead extension. Inthe Philadelphia 
gas agreeement, the extensions are likewise limited to the 
prospective business. Similarly, in the Chicago traction ordin- 
ance the construction of a definite number of miles per year 
was provided. In the Kansas City traction ordinance a mini- 
mum of four miles of track per year is provided with the added 
provision that any track which will pay 6 per cent on its cost 
over and above operating expenses shall in addition be con- 
structed and further, that any trackage constructed and paid 
for by property owners or other individuals becomes the prop- 
erty of the city and must be operated by the traction company. 


BuILDING OF EXTENSIONS BY PRIVATE ASSESSMENT 


One of the most fertile fields for cooperation is that of assist- 
ance in financing the unprofitable extensions (and as previously 
stated most extensions are unprofitable) and this not only when 
privately owned but when publicly owned as well. Generally, 
all extensions to municipally owned water plants are made out 
of earnings. This can only be possible when the rates to the 
consumer are too high, for if extensions were considered as a 
permanent investment and therefore made from funds bor- 
rowed instead of from earnings, the present rates could and 
should be reduced. Further, the building of extensions, whether 
to a water system, street railway system, electric light system 
or gas system, has a decided bearing on property values within 
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districts proposed to be served. The building of street railway 
extensions generally increases the price of outlying property 
from $3 to $10 per foot. Similarly, the value of property is 
increased when gas, water or electric light facilities are furnished. 
In cities where rapid transportation is found, rents are invari- 
ably higher than in sections of the city where such is not the case. 
In other words, extensions generally directly benefit.the property 
owner and work to the disadvantage of the rate payer; and if 
municipal cooperation in public utility management is to exist 
in the fullest sense and equity is to be done to the three parties 
interested, $.е., the operator, the municipality and the rate 
payer, some method should be devised whereby the cost of 
unprofitable extensions should be borne, partly at least by the 
property owner who derives the major benefit therefrom. 
Recognizing this general principle, Cleveland is proposing to 
build certain track extensions by assessing their cost against 
the abutting property; Philadelphia is proposing to embark 
on a rapid transit system costing many millions of dollars, and 
the property owners will pay for it in proportion to the benefits 
received. Several of the larger municipal water works systems 
are considering this manner of providing for the increasing cost 
of extending their system. A more general application of this 
theory would furnish a partial solution of the difficulties ex- 
perienced by most public utilities in attracting the funds with 
which to satisfy the ever increasing demand for service. 


INJUSTICE OF DIVERTING Gross EARNINGS TO MUNICIPAL 
PURPOSES 


Another development regarding the relations between the 
city and the privately owned utility, which is constantly find- 
ing expression in the most unxpected sources, is the idea that 
it is unjust to pay any per cent of the gross earnings of a public 
utility into the municipal treasury. This was one of the pro- 
visions most frequently found in the early ordinances, and 
even in many of those passed within the last few years it has 
been rigidly insisted upon. It is now generally recognized that 
such a diversion is unfair to the consumer; that the portion of 
the company's profits, which goesinto the municipality's coffers 
and thus 15 used for the benefit of all of the inhabitants, has been 
realized only from those citizens using the particular service 
and should, therefore, be expended in perfecting and increasing 
service—not in reducing general taxes. “ Better service ” is the 
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present-day slogan, and so long as a considerable portion of the in- 
come of the operating company is diverted to municipal pur- 
poses, better service is handicapped to that extent. For instance, 
the city of Toronto now receives under an ordinance passed 
in 1891 about 20 per cent of the gross earnings of the traction 
company, which sum equals between $900,000 and $1,000,000 
per year and forms a very large proportion of the total munic- 
ipal receipts. Within the past few years, the city of Toronto 
has had numerous investigations and has tried in diverse ways 
to bring about a betterment of its street car service. The 
amount of money, however, which the city derives from the 
traction company is secured from giving improper service. 
At least 50 per cent of the total received by the city from this 
source goes to reduce the taxes of five large corporations in that 
city. On the other hand, the additional fixed charges on any 
of the solutions of Toronto’s traction problems, as worked 
out by various engineers, would annually cost not to exceed one- 
half the amount paid by the traction company to the city and 
diverted to uses foreign to its source, viz., the street railway 
business. 

In Chicago a fund of approximately $15,000,000 has been built 
up out of the city’s share of the traction earnings at the expense 
of the strap-hanger. The ordinance contemplated that this 
money should have been expended long since in subway con- 
struction and thus reduce the down-town congestion, but for 
reasons beyond control it has not been done. 

In discussing, therefore, the future cooperation of the munic- 
ipality in private management, so far as may be practical, 
all profit from the corporation going to the municipality should 
be devoted towards improving the service of the corporation 
from which it is derived. 


THE Kansas City PLAN ОЕ COOPERATION 


Of all the franchise contracts which have been passed within the 
last seven or eight years, perhaps the street railway ordinance 
adopted July 7, 1914, in Kansas City, provides for municipal 
cooperation in more detail than any other. The manner in which 
the municipality will cooperate in the financial, corporate and 
detailed operation of the property as set out in the ordinance 
briefly is as follows: 

The value of the property is fixed. On said fixed value it is 
agreed that the company shall be entitled to a 6 per.cent return 
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“if and when earned." The total agreed capital value is 
$30,000,000, of which $22,500,000 represents the depreciated 
value of the physical property only. - 

It is further agreed that before the company participates to 
any extent in the earnings over and above the fixed return of 
6 per cent, all excess earnings shall be put back into the property 
until of the total value, $7,500,000 shall have been made good 
with physical property and capital account not increased thereby. 
At such time as this is accomplished, the company and the city 
will divide the surplus earnings over and above the 6 per cent 
return in the proportion of $2 to the city and $1 to the company. 

The city is to receive certificates of ownership for the values 
made good out of earnings and the contract also provides that 
should the city devote its portion of the surplus towards the 
purchase of the property, then when one-half of the capital 
value has been paid down, the city will take over the ownership 
of the entire system, subject to a mortgage indebtedness of 
the other half. 

That all these various interests of the city may be properly 
safeguarded, the contract contains the following general part- 
nership provisions: 

1. The company is to be incorporated with eleven directors, 
five of whom are to be nominated by the city. 

2. Those features pertaining to the detailed operation of 
the road are delegated to a Board of Control, consisting of two 
members, one appointed by the company and one by the city, 
each of equal authority, and in case of dispute, provision is made 
for the selection of an arbitrator. 

3. Whatever mortgages are placed upon the property must 
be drawn up in a manner satisfactory to the city counselor and 
approved by him in writing. 

4. An independent audit shall be made annually by the city 
comptroller of all books, vouchers and expenditures of the 
company. 
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DISCUSSION ON ‘‘MUNICIPAL COOPERATION IN PUBLIC UTILITY 
MANAGEMENT" (KEALY), Эт. Louis, Mo., Ост. 19, 1915. 


. Charles A. Hobein: I think probably the chief cooperation 

of the municipalities in public utility management has been 
in the operation of electric railways. Particularly, the cities 
seem to have taken more of a part 1n the detail work of the 
ralways rather than in the electric light or gas business. Of 
course, I am not speaking of the water systems which аге 
largely municipally owned. 

In connection with municipal cooperation in utility man- 
agement there is a rather interesting situation which has de- 
veloped in Los Angeles, where the City of Los Angeles has 
built a large aqueduct and there are several power sites along 
the aqueduct, one of which is being developed by the city. 
The city has taken occasion to say that it will either construct 
its own lines or buy out the distributing system of the Southern 
California Edison Company, which is one of the big companies 
supplying electric light and power in that locality—one of 
the three companies engaged in the business. Just how that 
situation is going to work out it is pretty hard to tell, but the 
California Railroad Commission is appraising the property 
of the Southern California Edison Company in the City of 
Los Angeles for the purpose of the city taking the property 
over by condemnation proceedings. 

In talking to some of the men located in Los Angeles, who 
are connected with the public service corporations there, I 
understand the value which will probably be fixed will be 
much larger than the city authorities originally contemplated, 
for if the Southern California Edison Company should lose 
the load which it now has in Los Angeles, part of its hydro- 
electric plants throughout the state would be idle. There 
would be that loss of revenue, and the value of that portion 
of their plant which would be idle for a number of years has 
to be taken into account. There is a possibility in Los Angeles, 
in the final settlement, that the city ultrmately will not pur- 
chase the property, but under some sort of contract arrange- 
ment might bill the consumers. The consumer owing the 
city for the power, and the city making out the bills and send- 
ing them to the consumers; and then have some other sort of 
an arrangement with the electric company for a division of 
the earnings; or some arrangement for municipal cooperation 
in the electric light and power business, which would more 
closely approximate some of the working relations now in 
force as far as the traction properties in other parts of the 
country are concerned. In Los Angeles there is a good deal 
of competition in the power business—three companies opera- 
ting, but there is no competition as far as the rates are con- 
cerned, just a question of service. One of the competing 
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companies said it would rather have the city as a competitor 
than its present competitor, the Southern California Edison 
Company, the chief reason, of course, being that in a muni- 
cipally operated plant the initiative is lacking. | 

М. С. Lloyd: I think it is very valuable to have a study 
of this kind made of the relations between the utilities and the 
city government. We have need of more cooperation than we 
have had. Often in the relations between the utilities and the 
government it has been a case of fighting rather than trying 
to cooperate. 

It is advisable to have the methods of possible coopera- 
tion studied and put before us, and especially before engineers. 
They are the ones who ought to give more study to these 
questions, that in their nature are largely economic and political 
problems. If the thing is properly put before the city author- 
ities and it is pointed out how the city and the utilities can 
work together, they will be more likely to see the way clear 
to make a really equitable adjustment. 

I am very glad to see the point brought out, regarding the 
relation of real estate values to public utility development. 
That is a thing which is very often overlooked, and I think 
has had very little attention from engineers. It is undoubtedly 
true that the extension of the utilities service always results 
in an increase in the land values in the neighborhood affected. 
A computation regarding the New York municipal subway 
has shown that the values which are added to the lands ad- 
jacent to the subway, caused by the subway, are sufficient to 
pay the entire cost of the subway. Now, if these benefits 
were actually assessed upon the property directly benefited, 
if the people interested were compelled to pay for what they 
get, it would not be necessary to take municipal funds as 
is actually being done, to construct a utility of that kind. If 
that were done more generally, as was suggested, it would re- 
sult in a much more rapid development of our utilities. 

The question arises in that connection as to how justifiable 
is the statement made previously in regard to the extension 
of utility service, especially the railways, preventing the con- 
gestion and poor-housing conditions in the central parts of the 
city; that is to say, to what extent are the additional facilities 
created neutralized by the increased values given tothe land, 
and the consequent increase in rents in the district to which 
their service is extended? 

Mr. Kealy mentioned the Boston gas ordinance. It seems 
to me that the Boston idea is a very fair one to both the public 
and the utility. With the extension of state regulation there 
is probably going to be less settling of these questions in the 
franchise, and more of it will be done by the state commission. 
At the present time I think there are very few of the states 
whose regulatory laws permit adjustments of that kind, or at 
least which have specifically provided for them. In the Pen- 
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sylvania Utility Act and in that of Idaho, however, specific 
provision is made for that very thing—the commission is em- 
powered to recognize in fixing rates the efficiency of manage- 
ment of the utility. That seems to be a very wise provision, 
and I think those of us who have any influence in framing the 
regulatory acts that may be passed in the future, in the states 
which have no such acts at present, should use our influence 
to have such provisions included in those utility laws. 

L. B. Cherry: Regarding the assessing of abutting prop- 
erty to help pay the cost of extensions—is it not a fact that the 
extension benefits the whole town or the city to a greater or 
less extent. Why would it not be a good thing to arrange 
that the general tax list of the whole city shall pay a small 
percentage of the expense of extension and the adjoining prop- 
erty or the benefited zone the balance. 

N .W. Storer: That is the rule on which the street pave- 
ment is handled, I believe—the abutting property must carry 
a portion of the cost and the city the balance. 

Philip J. Kealy: Mr. Hobein has touched on the southern 
California situation, stating that a private company did not fear 
municipal competition nearly so much as it did that of the 
privately owned competition. This is a fallacy, for a muni- 
cipally owned company can sell service at practically any price 
and make a seeming profit. The majority of the municipally 
owned lighting companies are selling their product below cost 
and the deficit in operating expense is frequently made up 
by bond issues. Of course, this results in a wonderful book 
profit. It is really surprising how many bond issues are voted 
for municipal electric light plants, out of the proceeds of which 
are paid at least a portion of the operating expenses. 

As to the point made by Dr. Lloyd about congestion in 
some of the cities, perhaps the best illustration in this country 
is that of the city of Toronto, Ontario. Toronto has a very 
cheap street railway fare in one sense of the word. Eight tickets 
for a quarter are sold, good during the morning and evening 
rush hours, six tickets for a quarter during the balance of the 
day. School children's rates are ten tickets for a quarter six 
days a week and the cash fare is five cents. Toronto has de- 
veloped very rapidly during the past twenty years and has 
perhaps the most intensified development of any city of North 
America, excepting only New York, t.e., more inhabitants 
per acre. The reason is largely due to the fact that the trac- 
tion ordinance under which the company operates provided 
that the service should be furnished at the rates just quoted 
within the city limits. This ordinance was passed and ac- 
cepted by the company in 1891. After the annexation of 
certain territory to the city in about 1895 or 1896, a car line 
extension was petitipned for, which was refused by the com- 
pany. Without going through a history of the litigation, 
the matter was eventually decided by the Privy Council of 
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England, which construed the ordinance provisions to mean 
that the company need give cheaper fares only within the 
city limits as of 1891. Asa result, the fares just named apply 
at this time to approximately one-third of the area of Toronto, 
the balance of the territory being served by what are known 
as radial lines, upon which an additional fare is charged. It 
has been found that the great mass of the people will not re- 
side in the double fare zone, thus explaining the great density 
of population in that comparatively young city. 

Glasgow, Scotland, which operates a municipal system, has, 
like most continental cities, a zone system of fares and it has 
not been many years since that city spent many millions of 
dollars in an attempt to abolish what are generally recognized 
as the worst slum conditions in Europe. 

It is also a striking coincidence that such of those United 
States cities as have reduced fares, for example, Milwaukee, 
Cleveland and Columbus, are those in which the density of 
population is comparatively large. There is found a small 
city trackage and necessarily a smaller investment is required 
to serve. 

Mr. Cherry's question, as I understand it, is that the bene- 
fited area should be divided into two parts, the territory 
immediately adjacent to the extension and the balance of the 
city, and that the territory most immediately benefited should 
bear the major part of the cost and the city at large bear the 
other portion of the cost. I can see no difficullies as to the 
enactment of such a law or for a law enforcing such a theory. 
In fact, that is a theory on which most large public improve- 
ments are quite frequently carried out, the city through a 
bond issue bearing a portion of the expense, and the balance 
(generally the major part) being paid for by the benefit district 
in which the improvement is to be carried out. 

L. B. Cherry: The added value would be taxes and would 
go into the city treasury and in that way benefit the city in 
addition to the whole population having an opportunity of 
getting additional transportation by that improved system of 
extended lines. 

P. J. Kealy: That is undoubtedly the case. In Kansas 
City, when our new ordinance was under discussion the objec- 
tion was made that it would curtail the city funds, since certain 
revenues paid to the city would no longer so continue. In 
rebuttal of such objection, it was proved that the building of 
some twenty-five miles of extensions required by the ordi- 
nance, would enhance property values and the additional amount 
of taxes which would be realized, because of the additional 
value so created, would practically offset the direct contribu- 
tion formerly made by the traction company to the city treas- 
ury. 
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RECENT RESULTS OBTAINED FROM THE PRESERVA- 
TIVE TREATMENT OF TELEPHONE POLES 


BY F. L. RHODES AND R. F. HOSFORD 


ABSTRACT OF PAPER 


The results of an experience with treated poles over a period 
of 18 years have been analyzed. Data are given for poles treated 
by pressure, open tank, and brush methods. The relation of 
these methods of treatment to the conditions which have deter- 
mined the choice of pole timbers in the United States is outlined. 
The experience with brush treatments has reached a more ad- 
vanced stage than that with the other types of treatment and is 
consequently discussed in greater detail. Rates of decay, in- 
crease in life by treatment, the effect of seasoning, and the charac- 
teristics of the damage to poles caused by decay and by insects, 
are all covered. 


INTRODUCTION 

HIS PAPER sets forth results that have been reached in 
the plant of the American Telephone and Telegraph 
Company and associated companies through the use of dis- 
tillates of coal tar or of wood tar for the preservative treatment 
of wooden poles. The experience reported covers several 
typical processes for applying the preservative, which will serve 
to show the varied possibilities attainable through the choice 

of methods for applying the class of materials studied. 

The methods employed for studying these typical processes 
have consisted mainly in the installation of experimental series 
of poles* to form parts of lines used for regular service. After 
exposure of these experimental groups of poles for a time suffi- 
cient to allow of the beginning of changes in their condition, they 
have been subjected to regular and systematic inspections. 
Except in the case of the experiments with creosoted pine, it 
has been the practise to include, in each experimental series, 
untreated poles in sufficient number to afford a definite basis 
for conclusions as to the effects of the preservative methods. 
Untreated pine was known to yield such a short life under the 

*See Appendix А for bibliography of previous publications relating to 
this work. | 
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conditions to which creosoted pine poles were exposed that a 
` comparative determination of its life would not possess any 
practical value. 

The bulk of the pole supply in this country has been drawn 
from three varieties of timber; two species of cedar and one 
of chestnut. All of these timbers show considerable resistance 
to decay when exposed in contact with soils. Being available 
in sizes suited for pole construction in much larger quantities 
than other species which also possess this desirable character- 
istic, the market supply for many years has consisted mainly 
of these three species. As many other species possess all of the 
other characteristics desirable in a pole timber (such as strength, 
available quantity, etc.) and as cedar and chestnut are not so 
distributed as to be locally available in all sections of this 
country, it is, of course, often desired to know what can be done 
with species grown in the immediate neighborhood of lines to 
be built. 

Southern pine is a timber available in large quantities in regions 
at a considerable distance from supplies of cedar or chestnut. 
In the territory to which it is native, it is neither durable in 
the ground nor above it. It possesses, however, in good mea- 
sure, all of the other qualities desired in a poletimber. Timbers 
deficient in durability both in the ground and above it, require, 
necessarily, the application of preservative throughout their 
entire length. "This requirement favors the use, for their treat- 
ment, of the cylinder pressure process. This process was one 
of the earliest of preservative processes to be established upon 
a commercial basis, and is today, the most prominent in the 
field with respect to number of plants and volume of business. 
Historically, the longest experience which we have to report 
was obtained with Southern pine treated by this process. The 
results obtained with these Southern pine poles, impregnated 
with creosote by the cylinder pressure process, will serve to 
illustrate the possibilities of what we shall hereafter refer to 
as whole length treatment. | 

We have already referred to durability, when exposed in 
the ground, as an important characteristic for a pole timber. 
It is the general experience that the part of the pole which is 
placed in the ground is the least durable section, even in the 
case of species which are ranked as the most durable pole tim- 
bers. In most soils, the section of the pole lying between a 
plane a few inches above and a plane one to, two feet below 
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the surface of the ground, which we shall hereafter term the 
ground line section, is found to suffer much more from decay 
than any other part of the pole. In a few soils, this region of 
maximum decay extends to greater depths in the ground; 
occasionally even to the butt end of the pole. An observation 
of the condition of the ground line section can, however, be 
depended upon, in the case of timbers of the relatively durable 
class, to show the deterioration of a pole due to decay, except 
as defects were originally present in other sections of the pole. 

The first work devoted to retarding deterioration in the 
ground line section of poles made from durable species of timber 
consisted in applying preservative to the surface of this section 
with a brush. This process has been generally known as the 
brush treatment and it is fortunate that this name was early 
applied to it, as both its technique and its aims are different 
from those of the ordinary processes of painting. The brush 
treatment is an inexpensive process and requires no plant and 
but few tools for its application. Although the slight penetra- 
tion of the preservative attainable by this process has always 
been recognized as limiting its effect in retarding decay-when 
compared with processes forcing the preservative to enter deeply 
into the wood, its other characteristics have made it the most 
widely used of all pole treating processes. Three experimental 
series of poles located respectively in Georgia, northern New. 
York, and Nebraska, will furnish data relating to this process. 

The comparatively small gain in life anticipated from the 
brush treatment led, at the time when the experiments which 
we are to describe were begun, to the inclusion of poles treated 
by the open tank process. This process, while then new in its 
application to poles, had long been employed in some of its 
varied forms for treating other timber products. It has never 
been extensively employed for whole length treatment but 
possesses considerable advantages for part length treatments. 
When applied to the butt sections of cedar and chestnut poles 
it can be made to give a much greater penetration than the 
brush treatment. Аз penetrafion is generally agreed to be, 
to some extent, a measure of preservative efficiency, it was ex- 
pected that the open tank treatment would show a greater in- 
crease in life than the brush treatment. Two experimental 
series, located in Northern New York and Nebraska, are re- 
ported on for this treatment, and it will be seen that the ex- 
pectations of improvement over the brush treatment. аге being 
justified. 
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WHOLE LENGTH TREATMENTS 


Washington-Norfolk Line. This pole line of the American 
Telephone and Telegraph Company, extending from Washing- 
ton, D.C., to Norfolk, Va., was built during the summer and fall 
of 1897. For some twenty miles south of Washington chest- 
nut poles were used; for the rest of the line creosoted pine poles 
and guy stubs to the number of 9975 were installed. Most 
of the poles were sawn to fixed dimensions, 9555 being of square 
and 13 of octagonal cross-section. The remaining 407 pieces 
were natural round poles. 

These poles were specified to be impregnated by the cylinder 
pressure process with not less than twelve pounds of dead oil 
of coal tar per cubic foot of timber. The treating operations 
were carefully and continuously inspected by company employees. 
Frequent tests were made of the dead oil of coal tar as the work 
of preparing these poles progressed.* 

Representative short sections of the line were inspected in 
1903, about 300 poles being examined. No appreciable im- 
pairment was found. In 1908, the first regular maintenance 
inspection of the line was made and 14 square and 3 round 
poles were removed on account of decay. The total removals 
for decay prior to 1908 amounted to 4 poles. On December 1, 
1914, the number of poles removed for decay had risen to 39 
“ог about 0.4 per cent of the number originally installed. Table I 
gives in summary all pole changes occurring in the creosoted 
section of the Washington-Norfolk line and their causes. 

In December 1914, the current condition of the creosoted poles 
was studied by making a thorough and detailed inspection of 
a little over 1600 poles. Sections of from 89 to 312 poles were 
chosen at different points throughout the line so as to secure 
representative data on its condition. Special care was taken 
to cover sections adjacent to previous removals for decay. 
The results of this inspection are set forth in Table II, where 
data relative to the soil conditions surrounding all poles in- 
spected are given, as well as the results specifically bearing upon 
poles found to show signs of decay. In Table III, the results 
of this inspection are combined with the records of prior ex- 
perience for the sections of line examined. 

It will be noticed from Table II that the cause of deteriora- 
tion for 36 of the 42 poles showing decay in the top section 
was the cutting off of the top. Signs that the top had been cut 


*See Appendix B—Analyses of preservatives—-for)details. 
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off were found on only 21 sound poles, so that cutting off the top 
after treatment caused deterioration on 62 per cent of the poles 
concerned. Decay in the top section has not as yet caused any 
great reduction in the strength of the poles as all show over 65 
per cent of thcir original strength. These results serve to em- 
phasize, however, the rule which is one of the axioms of good 
treating practise, viz., that all timber should be completely 
framed before treatment.. 

It will be seen that comparisons of the soil data relating to 
moisture, altitude, and proximate composition give no indication 
that any variation in these characteristics 15 favorable to decay. 
Perhaps this is because only relatively few poles have as yet 
become unsound, since some apparent effects of soil differences 
will be noticed in the pole line next to be discussed. 

From the section of Table II summarizing the external ap- 
pearance of the poles examined, it will be seen that the bleached 
and the other lighter colored poles yield a percentage of decayed 
specimens considerably above the average for all poles inspected. 
Sixty per cent of the poles showing decay in the ground line 
section are “light " or “ well bleached "' as against twenty-three 
per cent of the sound poles. Fifty-seven per cent of the poles 
classed as ‘‘well bleached " show signs of decay as against 1.5 
per cent of the poles contained in the “ dark " group at the other 
end of the color scale. Poles showing decay at the top have 
been omitted from these comparisons, as their deterioration is 
almost entirely due to the cause already discussed. Тре lighter 
colored poles are presumably those which retain the lesser 
amounts of preservative, so that their predominance with re- 
spect to decay suggests that life will increase with the amount 
of preservative applied. 

Observations which it is not practicable to present in tabular 
form indicated that the predominant manner in which decay 
began in the poles of square cross-section consisted in an at- 
tack near the center of one side. The shaping of the poles ex- 
posed the heartwood in the central part of each side at the ground 
line section. Practically all the checking noticed was confined 
to this exposed heartwood. The combination of the tendency 
to check with the slighter penetration which can be obtained 
in heartwood would secm to account for the predominance of 
this form of decay. 

Montgomery-New Orleans Line. This pole line of the American 
Telephone and Telegraph Company, extending from Mont- 
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gomery, Ala., to New Orleans, La., was built in the summer and 
fall of 1899. From Montyomery to Hurricane, Ala., chestnut 
and juniper poles were installed. Between Hurricane and New 
Orleans creosoted round yellow pine poles were used in its 
construction, a total of 7644 pieces being placed. The nature 
of the country traversed made it necessary to install an un- 
usually large proportion of these in the form of A, H and tripod 
fixtures. 

All poles were specificd to be impregnated by the cylinder 
pressure process with not less than twelve pounds of dead oil 
of coal tar per cubic foot of timber. The treating operations 
were carefully and continously inspected by company employees. 
Frequent tests* were made of the dead oil of coal tar as the work 
of preparing these poles progressed. 

Representative sections of the line were inspected in 1906, 
some 2152 pieces being examined. Each pole, stub, brace or 
pile employed as part of a fixture was inspected as a separate 
piece as a considerable number of the different types of fixtures 
referred to above were encountcred in the sections covered. 
The results of this inspection are summarized in Table IV. 

A second inspection of the line was made early in 1915. 
The detailed records of the 1906 inspection were not available 
so that a new choice of sections representative of the line had 
to be made. It is known that part of the poles examined were 
also examined in 1906 but it is not possible to compare their 
condition at the two periods. 

The pole changes occurring in the creosoted section of the 
Montgomery-New Orleans linc, ир to the time when the last 
inspection was begun, are set forth in Table V. The causes for 
the changes are also given in this table. It will be noticed that 
‘removals made on account of decay amounted to only 0.3 per 
cent of the poles installed, although it must be noted that some 
of the poles included in the group whose cause of removal is 
unknown were probably removed on account of decay. 

Table VI gives 1n summary the results obtained in the inspec- 
tion of 1915. Nine sections of line were examined in the 1915 
inspection. These sections were chosen so as to be representa- 
tive of the different tvpes of country through which the line 
passes. The number of pieces included in a section ranged 
from 15010 228. In Table VII the results of the 1915 inspection 
are combined with the records of prior experience for the sec- 


` *See Appendix B— Analysis of Preservatives. 
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tions of line examined. It will be noticed that the data indicate 
that in 1906, seven years after the line was built, about one per 
tent.of the poles had deteriorated to an extent calling for re- 
construction. In 1915, about 154 years after the line was 
completed, the number of poles which had reached a point re- 
quiring reconstruction was probably about 5 per cent of the 
number installed. A little over 7 per cent of the poles showed 
signs of deterioration in 1906, while in 1915, the percentage 
showing signs of deterioration had risen to 33. | 

It will be seen from comparisons of the soil data relating to 
moisture, altitude, and proximate composition, that the surround- 
ings of the poles had some influence upon the beginning of decay. 
The proportion of decayed poles located in soils classed as dry 
is above the average. The difference in altitude along the route 
followed by this line is not great but it will be noticed that the 
locations classed as high had more than the normal proportion 
of decayed poles. Corresponding to these two indications it 
will be found from the data relating to soil composition that 
the lowest proportion of decayed poles was located in muck, 
which would necessarily be found in low, moist situations, where- 
as clay and loam, which would be found mainly in the higher 
and drier locations, show more than average percentages of de- 
cayed poles. 

From the section of Table VI, summarizing the external ap- 
pearance of the poles, it will be seen that the bleached and 
other lighter colored poles yield a percentage of decayed speci- 
mens considerably above the average for all poles inspected. 
For example, 57 per cent of the poles classified as “ well bleached”’ 
were found to be decayed, as against 13 per cent of the poles 
classed as ''dark." 

The condition of the pole with respect to adhering tar also 
was found to offer distinctions in resistance to decay. Fifty-six 
per cent of the poles showing no tar were decayed, as against 
30 per cent decayed among poles showing streaks of tar near 
the ground line, and 18 per cent decayed for poles streaked 
with tar throughout their length. 

The lighter colored poles, and the poles carrying little or no 
tar, are presumably those which originally contained less than 
the average amount of preservative so that their greater tendency 
to decay reinforces the conclusion that life will increase with 
the amount of preservative applied. 

The cause for the entrance of decay was recorded in the case 
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of poles which had not deteriorated to an extent sufficient to 
render such a determination impossible. It will be seen from 
the data relating to this subject, summarized in Table VI, that 
“ checks " and ''shakes" were the only important causes for 
the entrance of decay noted. 

It will be noticed that insects were present in a con- 
siderable proportion of the decayed poles. White ants 
(termites) were found in 48 per cent of the poles injured by 
decay and in practically every case this insect contributed 
to the injury. Round headed borers were found in about 
10 per cent of the poles. These insects also are responsible 
for some injury to poles. The other insect forms reported 
do not seem to be responsible for any damage to the pole 
but probably entered the pole after decay had made cavities 
in the wood. Whether the white ants and the round headed 
borers produced the initial injury to the pole structure in any 
case was not determinable. Large checks were noted in 5 per 
cent of the sound poles and 30 per cent of the decayed poles. 
Forty per cent of the poles attacked by white ants contained 
large checks. This would suggest that the entrance of the white 
ants was to some extent aided by breaks in the external layers 
of impregnated wood but we have not as yet been able to reach 
any conclusive determination upon this point. 

Retention of Preservative by Poles. Evidence has already been 
brought out in discussing the results of inspections of creosoted 
pole lines indicating that the tendency of the creosoted pole to 
decay is dependent to some extent upon the quantity of preserva- 
tive which it contains. Creosoted poles have to be prepared in 
large batches. The amount of oil used for impregnating a 
cylinder charge is readily determinable but such a determina- 
tion affords no means for ascertaining whether all of the poles 
treated at the same time receive equal shares of the preservative. 
Measurements of penetration upon individual poles are of some 
assistance in bringing the minimum impregnation nearer to 
the average, but the variations in the thickness of the sapwood 
layer in the different trecs interferes with a requirement for 
uniform depth of penetration. Since some control can be ex- 
ercised over the impregnation of the individual pole, and since 
there is some reason to believe that the presence of at least a 
minimum amount of preservative is needed for the prevention 
of decay, information bearing on the retention of the preserva- 
tive by poles in service possesses much practical interest. Changes 
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which the oil used for impregnating a pole undergoes during 
the period of service also have an important bearing upon the 
choice of preservatives. 

It has been found possible to extract dead oil of coal tar 
from treated timber without appreciable contamination from 
the resins and oily substances which may be present as normal 
constituents of the wood. Several of the creosoted poles in 
the two lines just discussed have been subjected to this extrac- 
tion process. The composition of the extract obtained has 
been studied in all cases and in some of the cases determinations 
have also been made of the amount of extract obtained from 
unit volumes of the timber. The results of this work are sum- 
marized in Table VIII. 

It will be seen that extractions of preservative have been 
made both from the top and the butt sections of poles. The 
top of the pole is exposed to the action of sun, air, and rain. 
The action of gravity also tends to produce movement of the 
preservative towards the butt of the pole. The butt end of the 
pole, being surrounded by the soil, is much less subject to loss 
by evaporation, since the direct access of air to itis slight and 
heating through direct exposure to the sun 1$ eliminated. 
Some evaporation can probably occur through porous soil and 
some through the vessels of the pole timber. The removal 
of any soluble constituents of the preservative is, of course, 
facilitated by the exposure of the butt to ground water. 

Examination of the table of analyses will show that the con- 
ditions to which the top of the pole is exposed cause a more 
rapid removal of the volatile constituents of the preservative 
than occurs in the butt section. Analytical data showing the 
composition of the oil with which a particular pole was im- 
pregnated are not available but the average results of all tests 
made on oil used for treating the poles in the Washington- 
Norfolk and the Mongtomery-New Orleans lines are given in 
Appendix “A.” It will be seen by comparing the average 
results with the individual data of Table 8 that the poles have 
suffered losses in the proportion of low boiling constituents. 

The data indicate that no appreciable loss by evaporation 
occurs in the case of constituents of the oil distilling above 
270 deg. cent. Such cases as pole No. 10,272 of the Mont- 
gomery-New Orleans line, which shows the least amount of 
preservative in the top section of the pole, with increasing 
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amounts as sections are examined nearer to the butt end of the 
pole, illustrate the effect of gravity in removing preservatives 
from the upper parts of the pole. This pole No. 10,272, it may 
be noted, was exposed in a warmer climate than the other poles . 
reported upon and the minute percentages of low boiling con- 
stituents remaining in the sections above the ground line un- 
doubtedly are aconsequence of the temperatures to which it 
was exposed. The retarding effects exercised by envelopment 
with soil upon the evaporation of preservative are well illus- 
trated in the case of the section of this pole taken from below 
the ground line, which contained substantial amounts of oil 
boiling below 270 deg. cent. 

It will be noticed that the section of pole No. 5348 of the 
Washington-Norfolk line taken from just above the ground 
line shows a smaller quantity of preservative extracted than 
was obtained from the top section. This pole was removed on 
account of decay which had entered at one side in the ground 
line section and had destroyed practically all of the untreated 
central portions of the pole when it was removed from service, 
The decayed section had a sound treated shell near the point 
where decay entered which was much thinner than the shell 
on the opposite side of the pole. It seems probable that this 
ground line section was deficient in impregnation and that the 
irregularities noticed in the analytical results are a consequence 
of this deficiency. 

As indicatedin Table VIII, the first poles subjected to extraction 
were removed from the line in 1906. These pole samples were 
divided among several laboratories. Dr. Von Schrenk* pub- 
lished the results of his work upon these samples in the follow- 
ing year. The results obtained with these poles, together with 
other work of a similar nature brought out at the same time. 
have since exercised a strong influence upon developments re- 
lating to the choice of preservatives. 


Butt TREATMENTS 


The investigations relating to butt treated poles which we 
shall describe, have been carried on in cooperation with the 
United States Forest Service. The numerous publications re- 
lating to this work listed in Appendix A illustrate the great care 
and attention which the Forest Service has given to these pro- 
jects. The development of the open tank treatment for poles 


*See Appendix A—Bibliography—for reference. 
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is probably the most prominent contribution from the Forest 
Service, but the preparation of all poles for the experiments 
was also carried on by its representatives and the attention which 
was given to details in this work has been found to be of the 
greatest value. . 

The Brush Treatment. The first use of the brush treatment 
in telephone construction and, so far as our information goes, 
the first application to poles, was made by the Colorado Тее- 
phone Company. In June, 1899, а 30-ft. Michigan cedar pole 
line was built between Denver and Boulder. Four hundred 
and twenty of the poles used in this line were treated with 
carbolineum; the oil being heated to temperatures of from 
120 deg. to 150 deg. fahr., and applied to the butts of the poles 
with a wide brush. With the treated poles, an approximately 
equal number of untreated poles was installed, each of these 
two classes being set alternately in groups of five. 

The country through which this line passes is rough; the 
soil is composed of “ gumbo,” black clay, rock and sand; part 
of the line is located in swampy ground. In August, 1903, an 
inspection was made of representative sections of the line. 
It was found that the poles which had been treated were sound, 
while the poles which had not been treated were found to have 
decayed to a depth of from 4 of an inch to 14 inches. Sub- 
sequent inspections made of this line have confirmed the con- 
clusion, drawn after the first inspection, to the effect that the 
brush treatment was successful in preserving the poles. Ex- 
perience with other lines, built shortly after, upon which the 
brush treatment was used, developed the very important con- 
clusion that success with the brush treatment could only be 
expected when it was applied to seasoned poles. 

In applying a brush treatment, that part of the surface of 
the pole which it is desired to protect by the preservative should 
first be thoroughly cleaned. All dirt, adhering inner bark, soft 
or decayed timber, etc., should be cleared away. The pole 
should be seasoned before it is attempted to apply the treat- 
ment and the surface which it is desired to treat should be dry. 
The preservative is applied to the cleaned surface by means of 
a brush, preferably one with a long handle. The application 
is most conveniently carried out when the pole is placed so that 
it can be rotated while the preservative is applied to the upper 
segments of its surface. The pole is turned until the entire 
surface has been coated. As the aim of the process is to im- 
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pregnate the timber, the surface which is being brushed should 
be kept flooded with the preservative and care should be taken 
to cause the preservative to enter all cracks, checks, knot holes, 
etc. The best results will be obtained by applying a second 
coat of preservative after the first coat has had time to work 
its way into the wood. Although some preservatives will give 
fair penetration when applied cold, the best results with any 
preservative are undoubtedly obtained when it is heated before 
application, preferably to from 150 deg. to 200 deg. fahr. 

The extent of the surface to which the treatment is applied 
can best be determined after consideration of the characteristics 
of the soils in which the treated pole may be placed. It does 
not seem to be necessary to carry the treatment from a point 
above the ground line all the way to the lower end of a pole 
except in cases where heavy decay takes place near the butts of 
untreated poles as well as in the ground line section. For the 
usual case of heavy decay concentrated at the ground line sec- 
tion, a treatment extending from one foot above the ground line 
to two feet below it should be sufficient. Most of the poles to 
be reported upon were treated from a point two feet above the 
butt of the pole to a point eight feet above the butt. The 
cedar poles locally treated in Nebraska and placed in the Omaha- 
Denver line were, however, only treated in the ground line sec- 
tion, 1.е., from about one foot above the ground line to about 
two feet below 1. 

The Open Tank Treatment. When plans are being made for 
the experiments with poles whose results we are about to de- 
scribe, much thought was given to methods which could be used 
as an alternative to brush treatments. Several methods were 
given a preliminary trial but the only one which was found.to be 
practicable was that to which the name of the open tank treat- 
тет has been given. Various timber parts Һай. previously 
been treated by immersion in hot or cold preservative but the 
first application of this type of process for treating the butts 
of poles appears to have occurred in the case of these experiments. 

The process consisted in immersing the butt ends of the poles 
to be treated in the hot preservative and keeping them immersed 
until the bubbling, caused by air or water escaping from the 
pole, ceased. The hot oil was then allowed to cool and the 
vacuum created in the cells of the pole timber in the course of 
the heating assisted in drawing oil into the wood. In the earlier 
work with this process, 24 hours was occupied in dealing with a 
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charge of poles, the heat being kept up during the greater part 
of the working day. The oil was allowed to cool over night and 
the poles withdrawn from the bath the next morning. In the 
later work, particularly in the case of chestnut poles treated at 
Parkton, Md., the possibility of shortening the period of heating 
was studied and a considerable reduction in the total time re- 
quired for treatment attained. 

The open tank treatment causes a substantially greater 
penetration of the preservative into the wood than does the 
brush treatment. Measurements of penetration upon “ open 
tank ” poles show a range in depth of penetration from 1 of 
an inch to 3 of an inch or more, while penetration with the 
brush treatment may range from a little over 1/16 of an inch 
to somewhat under 1 of an inch. The open tank treatment 
uses much larger quantities of preservative per pole than the 
brush treatment, as will be seen from the data assembled in 
the tables relating to poles handled under these two processes. 
This increase in the quantity of preservative absorbed is due 
to the greater depth of penetration and to the greater length 
of pole butt treated. 

Distribution and Location of Experimental Series. Three in- 
dependent series of poles have been installed in order to secure 
an experimental determination of the effect of butt treatments. 
The first series was located in the Savannah-Meldrim line of the 
Southern Bell Telephone and Telegraph Company. The in- 
stallation of the poles was completed in the summer of 1905. 
The experimental poles are located just west of Savannah in 
the relatively low land which reaches back from the seacoast 
border of the State of Georgia. This location was known to be 
one in which untreated poles decayed at a relatively rapid rate. 
It was selected with a view to obtaining a severe test of the ex- 
perimental treatments and with the hope that conclusive re- 
sults as to their efficiency could be obtained in a relatively short 
time. 

The second series of poles was installed in the late summer 
and fall of 1905 in the Buffalo-Warren line of the American 
Telephone and Telegraph Company. The experimental poles 
were placed in a section of this line lying between Gowanda, 
N.Y.,and Warren, Pa. About two-thirds of the poles are north 
and one-third south of Jamestown, N. Y. The experimental 
poles are located in a rolling country. The settings are well 
distributed between hill and valley surroundings. The hills 
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grow higher and more precipitous as the southern end of the 
section is approached. This location was chosen so as to give 
evidence as to the behavior of treated poles in the northern part 
of this country. It was not expected that deterioration would 
be as rapid as in the Savannah-Meldrim line and experience 
has justified this expectation. 

The third experimental series was placed in the Omaha- 
Denver line of the American Telephone and Telegraph Com- 
pany. Most of the experimental poles were located between 
Ashland and Lincoln, Neb., but one group of about 300 poles 
was placed considerably west of this section near North Platte, 
Neb. The country in which this series is located is relatively 
level with moderate undulations, gradually rising in altitude 
towards the West. The line was built in 1910. Of the three 
lots of experimental poles placed, one had been prepared late 
in 1906 and another early in 1907. Аз these poles had to be 
held for three years before a location could be secured, it was 
thought that changes might have occurred during the period 
of storage which would tend to increase their rate of deteriora- 
tion. Several hundred cedar poles were, therefore, brush treated 
under carefully observed conditions at the time the line was 
built and set in groups with untreated cedar poles so as to 
afford a check upon the behavior of the treated poles which 
had been kept in storage. 

Preservatives Used. The preservatives used in all brush and 
open tank treatments reported upon were distillates of either 
coal tar or wood tar. Six of the preservatives used were pro- 
prietary compounds sold commercially under trade names. 
These six preservatives have been given letter designations and 
will be referred to by these letters throughout this paper. 

The only other preservative used was dead oil of coal tar. 
As will be seen from the analyses of this material which we give, 
the dead oil used in the experimental work was a good repre- 
sentative of the product ordinarily obtainable for creosoting 
treatments in the market at the time the experiments were 
started. Since then a tendency has arisen for giving preference 
to dead oils containing less low-boiling constituents. In con- 
sequence of this change in opinion the dead oil which was used 
would today be regarded as a little below the standard grade. 

The six proprietary preservatives and the dead oil of coal 
tar were each used independently for brush treating experi- 
mental poles. Only dead oil of coal tar was used in preparing 
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the open tank treated poles. The much greater quantity of 
preservative needed for the open tank treatment makes the 
employment of a low-priced preservative desirable and the dead 
oil of coal tar was distinctly lower in price than any of the other 
preservatives experimented with. 

Analyses were made of all of the preservatives experimented 
with. These analyses have been collected and are given in 
detail in an appendix.* 

Experience with Coal Tar. In addition to the experiments 
outlined above, treatments with undistilled coal tar and un- 
distilled pine tar were also applied to a number of poles included 
in the Savannah-Meldrim and the Buffalo-Warren series. The 
tar was heated and applied to the pole by a brush just prior to 
setting. No appreciable penetration into the wood was obtained. 
The tar formed a substantial superficial coating which, in most 
cases, still appeared to be in good condition when the first in- 
spections of the experimental poles were made four to five years 
after their setting. It was found, however, that this superficial 
coating was ineffective in preventing decay so that the tar 
coated poles had deteriorated practically to. the same extent 
as adjacent untreated poles. This experience indicates clearly 
the ineffectiveness of a tar coating from a preservative stand- 
point and no further reference to the tar coated poles reported 
upon in the tables of results will be made in the discussions to 
follow. 

Savannah-Meldrim Line. The experimental series placed in 
the Savannah-Meldrim line included approximately equal 
numbers of juniper (chamaecyparis thyoides) and of chestnut 
(castanea dentata) poles. The juniper poles were collected at 
Wilmington, N. C., for seasoning and treatment. The chest- 
nut poles were collected at Mt. Pisgah, N. C., for similar work. 

Brush treatment was the only method of preservation em- 
ployed in preparing the treated poles in this line. All of the 
brush treated poles had been seasoned prior to their treatment. 
Half of the poles included in the experimental series were un- 
treated and were set for the purpose of giving direct compari- 
sons with the treated poles. A little more than half of the 
untreated poles were seasoned; the remainder were green when 
set. 

Treated and untreated poles of the same species were placed 
alternately in the line. The exact order of setting is shown in 


*See Appendix B—Analyses of Preservatives. 
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detail in Table IX. The poles were classified so that the 
seasoned poles contained in each sub-series of 34, such as is 
shown in Table IX, had been subjected to seasoning for the 
same length of time. There were 12 sub-series of juniper poles 
and 12 sub-series of chestnut poles. 


. TABLE IX. 
No. of Condition Method of 
pole when set Preservative applied treatment 
1 Seasoned Preservative "А” Brush 
2 Seasoned Untreated 
3 Seasoned Preservative “А” Brush 
4 Green Untreated 
5 Seasoned Preservative “В” Brush 
6 Seasoned Untreated 
7 Seasoned Preservative “В” Brush 
8 Green Untreated 
9 Seasoned Preservative “С” Brush 
10 Seasoned Untreated 
11 Seasoned Preservative " C" Brush 
12 Green Untreated 
13 Seasoned . Dead Oil of Coal Tar Brush 
14 Seasoned қ Untreated 
15 Seasoned Dead Oil of Coal Tar Brush 
16 Green Untreated 
17 Seasoned . Dead Oil of Coal Tar Brush 
18 Seasoned Р Untreated 
19 Seasoned Dead Oil of Coal Tar Brush 
20 Green Untreated 
21 Seasoned Preservative "E" Brush 
22 Seasoned Untreated 
23 Seasoned Preservative " E" Brush 
24 Green Untreated 
25 Seasoned Preservative "Е" Brush 
20 Seasoned Untreated 
27 Seasoned Preservative" P ” š Brush 
28 Green Untreated 
29 Seasoned Coal-tar Brush 
30 Seasoned Untreated 
31 Seasoned Coal-tar Brush 
32 Green Untreated 
33 Green Coal-tar Brush 
34 Seasoned i Untreated 


NoTE: The above series was repeated 24 times, series No. 2 beginning with pole 
No. 35, series No. 3 with pole No. 69, etc. 


Several of the poles prepared for the experiment were injured 
in the course of transportation or setting. Several other poles 
to which it was intended to apply treatment failed to receive 
it on account of the supply of some of the preservatives running 
short. In consequence of this, it will be seen on examining Table 
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X, which gives the experimental data secured from the Savan- 
nah-Meldrim line, that there were slight deviations from the 
arrangement indicated by Table IX. 

Four inspections have been made to determine the condition 
of the experimental poles in the Savannah-Meldrim line. The 
first inspection was made in May 1909, about four years after 
the poles had been placed. The second inspection was made 
in November 1910; the third inspection in February 1912; 
and the fourth inspection in November 1913. In inspecting 
poles the earth was dug away to expose the ground line section 
for a depth of nearly two feet. The condition of the section 
was then carefully determined. Poles which showed no signs 
of deterioration or decay were classified as “ sound." As was 
to be expected, the application of this designation was practi- 
cally restricted to treated poles. Poles showing signs of de- 
terioration or decay were carcfully examined to determine the 
extent of the change. All soft and decayed matter which would 
interfere with the determination of the ground line circum- 
ference of sound wood was removed and the circumference then 
measured. All “ pockets” of decay, whether external or 
internal in location, were carefully explored and measured, so 
that a proper reduction factor could be applied to the measured 
ground line circumference in order to obtain the ground line 
circumference equivalent to the amount of sound wood re- 
maining in the pole. 

During the course of each inspection special attention was 
given to the condition of any poles showing substantial deteri- 
oration with a view to determining whether they had fallen 
below the standard established for the maintenance of the line. 
Careful record was kept of all poles which were found to have 
fallen below the standard of maintenance, and of the methods 
selected by the Southern Bell Telephone and Telegraph Company 
for the reconstruction of these poles, whether by resetting, re- 
inforcement or replacement. Record was also kept of any of 
the experimental poles undergoing reconstruction between in- 
spections and of the cause for the line change. Where recon- 
struction has occurred due to other causes than deterioration 
by decay allowance for the fact has been made in the sum- 
marizing of the data. 

Table X sets forth in summarized form the data relating 
to individual poles accumulated in these inspections. The 
table includes data relating to the seasoning and the treatment 
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of the poles and the results of each inspection with respect to 
soundness, changes in circumference of good wood, and recon- 
struction work. It will be seen that by the time of the first 
inspection four years after the date of setting, decay had set 
in in the case of practically all untreated poles but that only a 
moderate proportion of the treated poles had at that time been 
affected by decay. The percentage of treated poles remaining 
sound decreased with each subsequent inspection, so that at 
the time of the last inspection in 1913 about 20 per cent of the 
juniper poles and about 40 per cent of the chestnut poles were 
still free from decay. 

The changes in the circumference of sound wood are set 
forth in considerable detail. Where a large part of the poles 
which were subjected to any particular method of preservation 
are still sound, the average decrease in circumference for the 
group will necessarily be comparatively small because the divisor 
includes a large number of units which have not contributed to 
the decrease. Average changes in circumference for poles 
which showed decay are, therefore, given. Under the severe 
conditions of exposure which characterize this line, the decay 
of a pole which is at or near the end of its serviceable life, is 
liable to proceed rapidly. Because of this, it has been found 
desirable to give also the average decrease in circumference 
computed with the poles designated for reconstruction elim- 
inated from the divisor. The table also gives the average de- 
crease in circumference between inspections for poles show- 
ing decay at earlier inspections, and the maximum and mini- 
mum decrease in circumference recorded at each inspection, 
for the poles subjected to each particular treatment. 

The last group of data included in the table shows the number 
of units subjected to reconstruction on account of deterioration 
by decay up to the end of each inspection. The figures given 
here include not only the poles designated for reconstruction 
on account of the results of the inspection but also any poles 
which may have been reconstructed either directly on account 
of decay between inspections or which were decayed to such 
an extent at the previous inspection that their reconstruction 
for that cause after the following inspection was certain although 
the nominal cause of removal may not have been given as decay. 
It will be noticed that over 80 per cent of the untreated juniper 
poles had been reconstructed by 1913, as against about 30 per 
cent of the treated poles. About 30 per cent of the untreated, 
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Reconstruction 


No. of poles that had reached replacement dimension 
at the inspection in the year. 


1909 1910 
Per cent Per cent 


obser- | poles obser- 
vation vation 


0. 0 0. 2 7 
0. 2 10. 4 7 
0. 0 0. 1 1 
0. 1 4. 4 я 8 
0. 2 8. 3 13. 11 
0. 3 13. 3 13. 9 
0. 1 3. 3 9. 7 
0. 0 0. 1 7. 3 
0. 2 17. 6 50. 10 
0. 5 21. 10 42. 18 
0. 28 29. 51 53. 75 
1. 39 38. 67 64. 89 
0. 0 0. 0 0 1 
0. 0 0. 0 0. 0 
0 1 6. 1 6. 3 
0 0 0. 9 0. 0 
0. 0 0. 1 4. 3 
0. 0 0. 2 8. 5 
0. 1 4. 2 8. 3 
0. 0 0. 0 0. 0 
0. 0 0. 1 3. 4 
0. 0 0. 1 17. 1 
0. 1 8 1 8. 1 
0. 0 0. 3 7 
0. 5 5 13 22 
1. 11 10 23 40 
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and a little over 10 per cent of the treated chestnut poles have 
undergone reconstruction. 

Buffalo-Warren Line. The experimental series placed in the 
Buffalo-Warren line was made up wholly of chestnut poles. 
These poles had been prepared in two groups. One group was 
collected at Thorndale and Paoli, Pa.; the other at Dover and 
Mt. Arlington, N. J. 

The Thorndale-Paoli group consisted of equal numbers of 
treated and untreated poles. About one-third of the treated 
poles had been subjected to the open tank process. Four- 
fifths of the open tank poles had been seasoned prior to treat- 
ment; one-fifth were treated in the “green” state. About 
two-thirds of the treated poles had been given a brush treat- 
ment; all of these poles had previously been seasoned. When 
this group was installed, treated and untreated poles were 
placed alternately in the line. The exact order of setting is 
shown in Table XI, which covers a sub-series of 34 poles. 
There were 24 such sub-series in the group. No attention was 
given to period of seasoning in arranging the poles for setting. 

The Dover-Mt. Arlington group consisted of about three- 
fifths treated and two-fifths untreated poles. А little less 
than one-third of the treated poles were prepared by the open 
tank process; all but one of these had been seasoned before 
treatment. The other treated poles had received a brush 
treatment after seasoning. Nearly all of the untreated poles 
had been seasoned. These poles were not set in any regular 
order and were scattered in groups of irregular size among un- 
treated poles brought from other sources. 

Two inspections have been made to determine the condition 
of the experimental poles in the Buffalo-Warren line. The first 
was made in September, 1910, about five years after the line 
was built. The second inspection was made three years later, 
in September, 1913. The methods of inspection employed 
have already been described in connection with the Savannah- 
Meldrim line. 

Table XII sets forth in summarized form the data relating to 
individual poles accumulated in these inspections. No poles 
have decayed to an extent necessitating reconstruction. The 
tables therefore show only the proportion of sound specimens 
noted and the magnitude of the circumference changes. Sum- 
marized data bearing on the seasoning and treatment of the 
poles are also included. 
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It will be noticed that while decay had begun on practically 
all untreated poles when the first inspection was made, the 
decreases in circumference average much lower than in the 


Savannah-Meldrim line. 


The number of brush-treated poles 


TABLE XI. 
No. of Condition Method of 
pole when set Preservative applied treatment 
1 Seasoned Preservative “А” Brush 
2 Seasoned Untreated 
3 Seasoned Preservative “А ” Brush 
4 Green Untreated 
5 Seasoned Preservative “В” Brush 
6 Seasoned Untreated 
7 Seasoned Preservative “В” Brush 
8 Green Untreated 
9 Seasoned Dead Oil of Coal Tar Brush 
10 Seasoned i Untreated 
11 Seasoned Dead Oil of Coal Tar Brush 
12 Green Untreated 
13 Seasoned Dead Oil of Coal Tar Open-tank 
14 Seasoned Untreated 
15 Seasoned Dead Oil of Coal Tar Open-tank 
16 Green Untreated 
17 Seasoned Preservative “ЕЕ”. Brush 
18 Seasoned Untreated 
19 Seasoned Preservative Е’ Brush 
20 Green Untreated 
21 Seasoned Dead Oil of Coal Tar Open-tank 
22 Seasoned Untreated 
23 Seasoned Dead Oil of Coal Tar Open-tank 
24 Green Untreated 
25 Seasoned Preservative “ Е’ Brush 
26 Seasoned Untreated 
27 Seasoned Preservative “Р” Brush 
28 Green Untreated 
29 Seasoned Coal-tar Brush 
30 Seasoned Untreated 
31 Seasoned Coal-tar Brush 
32 Green Untreated 
33 Green Dead Oil of Coal Tar Open-tank 
34 Seasoned Untreated 


Note: The above series was repeated 24 times, series No. 2 beginning with pole No. 35, 
series No. 3 with pole No. 69, etc. 


remaining sound in 1913 is a little less than 50 per cent of the 
total number installed. Only slight changes in the condition 
of the open tank treated poles installed have been noted and only 
a little over one per cent of the poles show these changes in 
condition. 
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Omaha-Denver Line. The plans for the service tests of butt 
treated poles included, in addition to the series placed in the 
two lines already described, two other experimental groups 
which were to be prepared independently. Four hundred and 
sixty-five Eastern white cedar (thuya occidentalis) poles were 
collected at Escanaba, Mich., and held for seasoning until the 
latter part of 1906. Approximately three-fifths of the poles 
were then treated, about one-third being subjected to the open 
tank treatment and the remaining two-thirds being about 
equally divided for brush treatment by two different preserva- 
tives. 

Five hundred and forty-two chestnut poles were at the same 
time being collected at Parkton, Md. After the process of 
seasoning had been studied with these poles one-third were 
given an open tank treatment and another third a brush treat- 
ment, two different preservatives being employed in this latter 
case. | 

Both the Escanaba and the Parkton poles were finished at a 
time when an opportunity of placing an experimental group of 
poles consecutively in line could not easily be found. The two 
lots of poles were held for three vears awaiting a suitable occasion 
for their installation. When plans were completed for setting 
them in 1910 it was felt that the long period of holding might 
have produced changes affecting the efficiency of their preserva- 
tive treatments. As the plans for building the Omaha-Denver 
line of the American Telephone and Telegraph Company, in 
which these two experimental groups were to be used, called 
for the brush treatment of several thousand Eastern white 
cedar poles, the construction work was arranged so that the 
brush treatment of several hundred poles was carried out under 
observed conditions. Dead oil of coal tar was applied to about 
half of the poles thus treated and a high-boiling distillate of coal 
gas tar (preservative A ) was applied to the remainder. Un- 
treated poles were set aside in sufficient number to permit of 
setting one untreated pole for each two brush treated poles of 
this third experimental group. The poles included in this group 
had all been held in storage for a long time and were consequently 
well seasoned. 

The Parkton poles were set near the eastern end of the new 
construction. The Escanaba poles were placed next in the line 
and next to them about two-thirds of the experimental lot pre- 
pared at the time of building the line. No exact order was 
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followed in placing the Parkton and the Escanaba poles but a 
reasonably uniform distribution of the three types of treatment 
and of the untreated poles was attained. About half of the 
freshly treated poles were so installed as to give uniform series 
with each of the three methods of preparation grouped inde- 
pendently of the others. The other half of the poles were set 
so that an untreated pole alternated between each of the two 
types of brush treated poles. About 300 poles of the 1910 
experimental group were given a location some 200 miles west 
of the other experimental poles near North Platte, Neb. These 
poles were set so as to bring an untreated pole between each of 
the two kinds of brush treated pole. 

The installation of these experimental poles was completed 
in 1910. The first inspection to determine condition was made 
in 1914 after four years’ exposure. The results of this inspec- 
tion are given in Table XIII. 

It will be noticed that nearly all of the poles subjected to 
the open tank treatment show no change in condition. The 
brush treated poles show relatively much greater percentages 
affected by decay than was the case with corresponding treat- 
ments in either of the other two lines reported upon. The 
greater proportion ofdecay with the poles brush-treated with dead 
oil of coal tar included in the groups treated at Parkton and 
Escanaba probably has some connection with the relative 
volatilities of dead oil of coal tar and of preservative A. The 
dead oil of coal tar contains a substantially greater proportion 
of low boiling constituents than preservative А so that with 
the exposure of the treated poles to the sun and air for three 
years а considerable reduction in the amount of preservative 
retained by the pole may well have occurred. А rather severe 
tendency to checking was also noticed which is particularly 
marked in the case of some of the chestnut poles from Parkton. 
Poles which have reached the limit of air seasoning still retain 
large percentages of moisture in their interior sections. It is 
possible that this internal moisture began to evaporate in the 
relatively dry climate of Nebraska and this evaporation may 
be the cause of the heavy checking. 

Better results in the way of preservation were obtained in 
the case of the poles treated when the line was built. Here 
there is very little distinction between the results obtained with 
the two kinds of preservative used. It is to be noted that the 
poles treated had been held for rather long periods and were 
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very likely held beyond the time necessary for seasoning. As 
wil be pointed out subsequently, holding for a period much 
longer than that needed to bring about seasoning is disadvanta- 
geous from the standpoint of obtaining the best results in the 
way of preservation. 

Another feature of interest brought out in the inspection of 
this line is the large proportion of chestnut poles in which bor- 
ing beetles (parandra brunnea) were found. It has not been 
possible to determine whether these insects entered the poles 
after their setting or whether they first entered some of the 
poles at a point of storage and distributed themselves along the 
line after setting. 

It will be noticed that the rate of decay, as indicated by 
the change in circumference, is relatively rapid. The average 
circumference change for treated poles showing decay would 
indicate that on many of these poles decay began not long after 
their setting. 

Discussion of Experience with Butt-Treated Poles. Тһе 
choice of treated poles in preference to untreated poles for 
constructing a line must necessarily be based on some expecta- 
tion of an advantage to be gained. Ordinarily the advantage 
looked for would be longer life for the treated poles as compared 
with the untreated. A close determination of the gain in life 
due to treatment can only be secured when it 1s possible to com- 
pare the complete life history of a series of treated poles with 
that of a series of untreated poles exposed under comparative 
conditions. | 

It will be seen that the experience which we have just 4е- 
scribed has not been long enough to give the complete life history 
of any of the experimental series. It has, however, been long 
enough to substantiate the expectation that butt treatments 
will increase the life of poles and to yield considerable informa- 
tion of value to any one contemplating the use of treated poles. 

The open tank treated poles show a negligible amount of 
impairment up to the date of the latest inspections. The super- 
iority of the results obtained with the open tank poles as com- 
pared with the brush treated poles placed in the same localities 
is evident. Since so little change in condition has occurred in 
the case of the open tank poles, it is, however, impossible to 
find a basis for formulating an opinion as to what may be ex- 
pected from these poles as the experiment continues. While, 
therefore, there is no question but that the best results in the 
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butt treatment experiments are to be credited to the open tank 
treated poles, the data obtained from the brush treated poles 
yield much more information relative to the limitations of that 
process, so that we shall find it necessary to confine further 
discussion to the brush treatment. 

A glance at the tables of results obtained with brush treat- 
ments in the different experimental series will show that the 
application of the treatment to poles has retarded the begin- 
ning of decay for a considerable number of years. A question 
immediately occurs, however, as to whether the rate of decay 
for treated poles may not be greater than for untreated poles 
so that the advantage due to this retardation of its incidence 
could ultimately be lost. 

Some answer to this question is afforded by the data which 
we have been able to gather. In the case of one experimental 
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Fic. 1--Бате ОЕ DECAY, JUNIPER POLES—SAVANNAH-MELDRIM LINE 


‘group, the juniper poles placed in the Savannah-Meldrim line, 
all but a few of the untreated specimens had, at the date of the 
last inspection, in 1913, reached the end of their serviceable life. 
By far the greater part of the treated specimens were still in 
serviceable condition at the 1913 inspection, so that in this . 
one case we have direct evidence that an increased life will 
result from the treatment. 

While substantial percentages of treated poles in all of the 
other experimental groups are still sound, decay on the corres- 
ponding untreated poles has not advanced so far as to have 
brought a majority of them to the end of their serviceable life. 
The data accumulated with respect to changes in the circum- 
ference of sound wood afford, however, an indication of what 
may be expected in the future from these experimental groups. 
To illustrate the application of the circumference data, Fig. 1 
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and Fig. 2 are submitted. In Fig. 1 the average decrease in 
circumference is plotted against years of exposure for seasoned 
untreated juniper poles and for juniper poles brush treated 
with preservative A and with dead oil of coal tar. As a divisor 
which includes sound poles and poles which are decaying is 
necessarily used in obtaining the average decrease in circumfer- 
ence for the brush treated poles, we show also a curve for the 
average decrease in circumference of poles on which decay 
has started, combining in this case the results obtained with 
preservatives A and B, and dead oil of coal tar, in order to in- 
clude enough poles to insure representative results. In order 
to bring the curves for untreated and treated poles close to- 
gether the scale for years of exposure of the treated poles has 
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been shifted. Fig. 2 gives similar curves for the chestnut poles 
in the Savannah-Meldrim line. It will be seen on comparison 
of these curves that up to date no indication has been given 
that decay will proceed more rapidly on treated poles, once it 
starts, than it does upon untreated poles. The indications are, 
therefore, that any gains due to the retardation of the begin- 
ning of decay through treatment, will be retained. 

Before concluding with this branch of the subject it seems 
worth while to describe an excellent illustration of the practical 
value of treated poles. The Savannah-Meldrim line was ex- 
posed to a severe wind storm in August 1911, which caused the 
breaking of twelve consecutively placed poles in the juniper 
section of the experimental series. Six of the twelve poles 
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were untreated. Four more had been treated with coal tar and, 
as already noted, poles receiving this treatment have decayed 
very much as if they had received no treatment at all. All of 
these ten poles and one other pole which had been treated with 
preservative E had decayed to an extent requiring reconstruc- 
tion, but the work of reconstruction had not at the time been 
performed. The twelfth pole which had received a brush treat- 
ment with dead oil of coal tar, was only slightly above the re- 
placement dimensions for the line and was separated from the 
next treated pole, to which dead oil of coal tar had also been 
applied, by one of the untreated poles which fell. This last- 
mentioned pole treated with dead oil of coal tar was still sound 
and although unguyed and fully exposed to the force of the 
wind, stopped the break in its direction. In the other direction , 
another brush treated pole which had suffered only slightly 
from decay also stopped the break, although 1t again was unguyed 
and exposed to the full force of the wind. 

Increase in Life. In the present state of our information only 
approximate estimates can be given of the effect of brush treat- 
ment in increasing the life of poles. When all of a given group 
of poles have completed their period of service the computation 
of their average life is simple. The same method of computa- 
tion can be applied when the number of poles in a group still 
left in service represents only a small percentage of the poles 
originally exposed as fairly large errors can be made in estima- 
ting the expectation of life for the poles still in service without 
causing any substantial deviation in the average life for the 
group. 

The only groups of poles in the several experimental series 
which have deteriorated to a point where this method of com- 
putation can safely be applied are the untreated seasoned and 
“ green " juniper poles in the Savannah-Meldrim line. The 
results of such a computation for these two groups of poles are 
shown in Table XIV, which indicates an average life of seven 
and two-tenths years for the seasoned untreated juniper poles 
placed in this line and an average life of seven and five-tenths . 
years for the '' green " untreated poles placed in this line. The 
conditions to which poles placed in this line are exposed were 
known to be unusually severe when the experiment was started 
and the location was chosen because of this. In spite of the 
very severe conditions of exposure none of the other experi- 
mental groups in this line have deteriorated to a point where 
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we can find a basis for applying the same method of computa- 
tion to determine their life. 

One other method for estimating the gain in life due to treat- 
ment remains. It is based on the evidence illustrated in Fig. 1 
and Fig. 2, indicating that when decay starts in a treated pole 
it does not proceed at any higher rate than in an untreated 
pole. If the rate of decay for treated poles is not greater than 
it is for untreated poles the number of years elapsing before 
the treated poles begin to decay will yield an approximate in- 
dication of the gain in life; as, under average conditions, not 
many months should elapse after setting béfore untreated poles 
show at least some slight signs of decay. Computations of 


TABLE XIV 


LIFE OF EXPERIMENTAL UNTREATED JUNIPER POLES IN THE SAVANNAH- 
MELDRIM LINE 


Green Seasoned 
Year Years 
of of 
inspection service No. of Total pole No. of Total pole 
poles . years in poles years in 
replaced service replaced service 
1909 4 0 — 1 4 
1910 5.5 28 154 38 209 
1912 7 23 161 28 196 
1913 8.5 24 204 22 187 
*1915 10.5 17 178 13 136.5 
92 697 102 732.5 
Average life 7.5 years 7.2 years 
*Estimated. 


the average years to the beginning of decay for several of the 
experimental groups are shown in Table XV. It will be seen 
from the table that in the case of some of the experimental 
groups so many poles were still sound when last inspected as 
to make the estimate of the time at which decay would begin 
exercise considerable influence upon the results of the com- 
putation. The figures may also be from six months to a year 
above the actual range of life which will be shown by the brush 
treated poles due to the lag in the starting of decay upon un- 
treated poles which has already been referred to. While these 
figures are only approximate it will be noticed that they in- 
dicate a greater addition to the life of poles through treatment 
for a northern location as compared with a southern location. 
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Method of Failure of Brush Treatments. In making inspec- 
tions of the treated poles special attention was given to de- 
termining the cause of the beginning of decay. In some cases 
decay had extended at the time of inspection to a point which 
made it impossible to reach a conclusion as to how it began. 
With only two or three exceptions, however, it has been found 
that the thin treated layer on the outside of the pole remained 


TABLE XV 


AVERAGE YEARS TO INITIATION OF DECAY FOR BRUSH-TREATED EX- 
PERIMENTAL POLES (OMITTING PRESERVATIVE “ F ") 


(Computed for 100 poles on basis of percentages of sound poles) 
SAVANNAH-MELDRIM LINE 


Juniper poles Chestnut poles 


Average 
years Per Total Per Total 
sound cent years cent years 
Poles unsound in 1909 2. 31.7 63.5 25.6 51.5 
“ becoming unsound in 1909-1910 4.8 21.6 104. 18.6 89.0 
: x ^ * 1910-1912 6.2 13.6 84.5 12.4 77. 
* = " * 1912-1913 7.8 15.4 120. 4.7 37. 
я е e € 1913-1915* 9.5 17.7 168. 19.3 183.5 
x š s 1915-1917* 11.5 ---- —— 19.4 223.0 
540.0 —— 
661.0 
Average per pole— 5.4 years 6.6 years 
BuFFALO- WARREN LINE 
Average Total 
years Per cent years 
sound | 
Poles unsound in 1910......... ee aus wae k vies 2.5 12.4 31 
* becoming unsound in 1910-1913.............. 6.5 31.4 204 
^ Б : * 1913-1916®............. 9.5 28.1 207 
€ Ы 7 € 1916-1919*............. 12.5 28.1 351 
Average per pole—! 8.5 years 853 
*Estimated. 


sound after decay began. Any parts of the treated layer which 
covered decay were usually removed in the course of the in- 
spection and the sound condition of the treated wood was 
readily checked by direct examination. Where a determina- 
tion as to the point at which decay began was possible it was 
generally found that the presence of a check, split or other 
opening in the treated layer afforded a path through which 
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the decay-producing organisms could gain access to the under- 
lying untreated timber. From this point of entrance decay 
would spread usually affecting a thin layer just underneath 
the treated wood for some distance on either side of the point 
of entrance. | | 

Fig. 3, which is an illustration of а brush-treated pole in the 
Buffalo-Warren line, shows excellently the usual conditions 
attending the starting of decay in brush-treated poles. This 
pole was sound when inspected in 1910 but on inspection in 
1913 decay was found extending over the light-colored section 
shown at the bottom of the illustration. This section mea- 
sured about six inches in width and the total depth of the cut 
was about one-quarter of an inch below the original external 
surface of the pole. The treated layer on the surface was 
sound but showed on inspection that there was soft wood 
beneath. On cutting the treated layer the thin underlying 
layer of decayed wood was found and removed before the photo- 
graph was taken. It will be noticed that there is а check 
visible in the illustration which passes through the center of 
the decayed section. This probably afforded the means for 
decay producing organisms to enter the pole and it will be 
noted that the decay had progressed about equal distances in 
either direction around the pole from this check. 

The only other type of failure in brush-treated poles which 
has yet been noted was found in two or three specimens during 
the 1913 inspection of the Buffalo-Warren line. In the case 
of these few poles the external treated layer had turned soft 
and punky and could be easily scraped from the pole. The 
soft wood was collected from these poles and subjected to 
analysis. The same methods of extraction were used as had 
previously been applied to creosoted pine poles. It was found 
that about 5 per cent by weight of oily matter could be ex- 
tracted from the sample. This oily matter on analysis was 
found to be practically free from substances distilling below 
270 deg. cent. About half of the extract distilled between 
270 deg. cent. and 360 deg. cent., at which point the distilla- 
tion was stopped. The residue was found to bea viscous pitch. 
The extract was observed to be somewhat contaminated with 
substances derived from the wood. No definite conclusions 
can be drawn from this single experience but the evidence 
gathered suggests that in this case most of the preservative had 
been removed from the timber before decay started. Decay 
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of this type, however, cannot, on the basis of the data thus far 
gathered, be regarded as a common cause of the failure of 
brush treated poles. 

Methods of Treatment. The application of preservative to 
the brush treated poles was generally made under similar con- 
ditions, as the principal object of the work was to determine 
the efficiency of a method which had already passed through a 
considerable development. It will be noticed on examining 
the tables, however, that several of the series of poles treated 
with particular preservatives were divided between one- and 
two-coat treatments; and that in the case of one preservative, 
dead oil of coal tar, three-coat treatments were also experi- 
mented with. 

The effect of a one-coat treatment is most clearly shown 
in Table XII covering the Buffalo-Warren line. In this table 
there are several cases where approximately equal numbers 
of poles were given one-coat and two-coat treatments with the 
same preservative. In each case the superior results obtained 
with the two-coat treatment are obvious. In the Savannah- 
Meldrim line only a few poles were given one-coat treatments 
and this was done only because the stock of preservative ran 
short. Because of the small number of poles receiving the 
one-coat treatment, the effect of peculiar characteristics in an 
individual pole is much enhanced so that no definite conclusions 
can be based upon the results obtained in this line. 

The results of the experiments with three-coat treatments 
will be found in Table X, covering the Savannah-Meldrim line. 
No clear evidence of any advantage derived from applying the 
third coat is indicated. 

With one exception, all of the preservatives were heated be- 
fore application. Preservative C (see Table X, Savannah- 

Meldrim line) was applied cold to all except a few of the poles 
treated with it. The results obtained with the poles treated 
with cold preservative are only slightly inferior to the results 
obtained with the poles to which the hot preservative was 
applied. А somewhat greater amount of the preservative was 
absorbed when it was heated before application. 

Comparison of Preservatives Used. It will be noticed that none 
of the seven preservatives experimented with shows consistently 
superior results to the others. Some of the preservatives have 
given irregular results, showing up well with one group in an 
experimental series and poorly in another. Preservative А and 
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dead oil of coal tar give the most consistent results in the Savan- 
nah-Meldrim and the Buffalo-Warren experiments, where a 
number of other preservatives were employed. In the case of 
the Omaha-Denver line, where the other preservatives were not 
included in the experiment, the relation between the results 
obtained with these two preservatives is about what was to be 
expected from them in view of their previous record in the 
other lines. Except as a preservative contained a large propor- 
tion of constituents soluble in water, it would be expected to 
remain in the ground line section of poles for a number of years 
as the experience with creosoted pine poles indicates that pre- 
servative is lost by evaporation much more slowly from this 
part of the pole than from the upper sections. As the character- 
istic type of failure for brush-treated poles has been due to 
mechanical causes such as the opening of checks or the cutting 
of the treated layer, it would be expected that the differences 
between the results obtained with the different preservatives 
experimented with would not be great, and the summarized 
data accord fairly well with this expectation. 

The Effect of Seasoning. At the time these experiments were 
started it was generally assumed that seasoning would produce 
a substantial increase in the life of poles. One thing aimed at 
in the experiments was to secure a direct demonstration of this 
generalization. It will be noticed, however, that in the case 
of the Savannah-Meldrim line appreciably better results are 
shown by the '' green ” poles and that in the case of the Buffalo- 
Warren line the seasoned poles show only a slight advantage 
over the “green " poles. 

In considering these results it must be borne in mind that 
the conditions of the experiment made it necessary to collect 
poles each month over a period of about a year and to hold the 
poles first collected until it was certain that the poles last col- 
lected had been thoroughly seasoned. While the poles were 
skidded and other precautions were taken to keep them in good 
condition and free from decay, it will be seen that a part of 
the seasoned poles were held for a period considerably in excess 
of that normally required for seasoning. 

In the Savannah-Meldrim line, poles which received the 
same amount of seasoning were installed in the same sub-group 
and consequently in the same section of the line. In Fig. 4 
we have plotted the average decrease in circumference for each 
month's group of seasoned juniper poles, and for comparison 
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with it we have plotted the decrease in circumference for the 
" green" poles included in the same sub-group with each lot 
of seasoned poles, and therefore exposed to approximately the 
same conditions. The data are plotted only for the inspections 
of 1909 and 1910 as the removals subsequent to 1910 preclude 
the showing of comparative data. Fig. 5 is a corresponding 
plot for the chestnut poles in the Savannah-Meldrim line. 
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Fig. 4 shows a strong tendency to an increasing rate of decay 
for the longer periods of seasoning. In Fig. 5 this tendency is 
not so marked, although there is а slight trend towards a higher 
rate of decay as the period of seasoning increases. 

It was also found that the treated poles in this line which had 
begun to decay showed distinctly higher rates of decay in the 
case of poles subjected to the longer periods of seasoning. The 
indications are, therefore, that the superiority of “green ” 
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poles over seasoned poles in the Savannah-Meldrim experiment 
is, in part at least, due to the excessive duration of the period of 
seasoning. The conclusion to be drawn from this experience 
seems to be that seasoning affords at best only a slight increase 
in the life of poles and that the greatest advantage to be de- 
rived from seasoning is that the pole is brought into a condition 
suitable for receiving a butt treatment. 

Insect Damage to Poles. For many years insects have been 
found in decaying poles but it is only recently that systematic 
study of insect damage to poles has been attempted. The 
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study of this problem was proposed in 1910 by Dr. A. D. Hop- 
kins of the Bureau of Entomology, whose assistant, Mr. T. E. 
Snyder, had just completed the investigation of a case where 
a wood-boring beetle (parandra brunnea) had been found caus- 
ing serious injury to a pole line. The inspection of the experi- 
ments with butt treated poles was, at that time, just becoming 
active. Through the participation of Mr. Snyder in one of 
the early inspections, a foundation was laid for future work 
through the training of the inspection force in methods for 
gathering data bearing on insect damage. Through following 
these methods, and with the assistance afforded by the Bureau 
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of Entomology in identifying specimens collected by inspectors, 
a valuable record of insect damage as affecting the experimental 
poles has been gathered. 

Substantial insect damage has come from two very different 
sources. Termites, or white ants as they are often referred to 
colloquially, have long been recognized as a source of injury 
to timber, particularly in the South, where the warm climate 
is favorable to their prevalence. The damage caused by the 
wood-boring larvae of beetles has only recently received re- 
cognition. Both of these classes of insect are fairly common 
causes of damage to pole timber, and data as to the effect upon 
their incidence of methods of preparing and treating poles are 
therefore worthy of attention. 


TABLE XVI. 
BUFFALO-WARREN LINE, DAMAGE TO POLES BY WOOD-BORING INSECTS 


No. poles 
No. No. damaged 
Method of No. poles No. poles by wood 
preparation Num- poles dam- poles dam- borers 
applied to ber show- aged show- aged in 1910. 
poles poles ing by wood ing by wood| showing no 
ex- decay borers decay borers [new damage 


posed | to 1910j|to 1910 [to 1913 | to 1913 in 1913 


——— |——— | —Ó ——Áəa— 


Green Untreated 200 200 8 200 16 4 
Seasoned  * 350 349 2 350 11 1 
Coated with Tar 48 47 1 48 2 - 
Brush Treated— ; 

Preservative "Е" 79 59 2 78 3 2 
Brush Treated— 

Preservative “А” 74 10 - 31 1 - 
Brush Treated— 

Preservative “В” 76 11 - 42 1 - 


The results of studies of wood-boring larvae (particularly 
parandra brunnea) have been published by Mr. Snyder.* 
Reference is made to his publications for details concerning 
their attack on poles. For our purposes it is sufficient to note 
that once entrance to a pole is obtained, the larvae bore deeply 
into the heart-wood and consequently where their number is 
large a complete honey combing of the pole cross-section soon 
results. Wood borers have been found both in the Omaha- 
Denver line and the Buffalo-Warren line. Data relative to their 
attack in the first named line are included in Table XIII. Data 
from the Buffalo-Warren line are summarized in Table XVI. 


*See Appendix A— Bibliography. 
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It will be noticed that in the Buffalo-Warren line the damage 
from wood-boring larvae has been almost wholly confined to 
the two untreated groups of poles. The two treated poles 
yielding evidence of damage in 1910 were members of the group 
showing the highest proportion of unsound poles. Of the three 
treated poles first showing signs of damage in 1913, two had 
been noted as unsound in the previous inspection. Larvae were 
found in eight poles in 1910. Two of the eight poles in which 
larvae were found in 1910 were free from signs of wood-boring 
larvae in 1913. In these two poles, the presence of only one 
or two larvae was reported in 1910. It seems probable that 
the cleaning applied to the poles in connection with the in- 
spection caused the removal of the few larvae then present. 

The data givenin Table XIII for the Omaha-Denver line re- 
present the results of the first inspection for condition. Large 
percentages of both treated and untreated poles were found to 
be attacked by wood-boring larvae. The percentage of brush- 
treated poles attacked to the total brush-treated poles installed 
is a little lower than the percentage of untreated poles attacked 
to untreated poles installed. The percentage of poles attacked 
to poles showing decay is, however, higher for the brush-treated 
poles than for the untreated poles. 

Experience with wood-boring larvae has not yet been exten- 
sive enough to establish definite conclusions as to methods 
of inhibiting their attack. The indications are, however, that 
the beetles will not deposit eggs on poles unless they can find 
a soft or decayed spot, so that as long as a treatment remains 
effective it should be counted upon to prevent damage from 
wood-boring insects. 

The principal insect damage found upon the poles placed in 
the Savannah-Meldrim line was due to termites. A few cases 
of attack by termites were also noticed when the Omaha-Denver 
line was examined. Termites do not like direct sunlight and 
in attacking poles consequently begin to cut their galleries a 
little below the outer surface of the timber. A few cases have 
been noticed where outside galleries of cemented sand have 
been built across sections of the pole surface where for some 
reason the wood was not attacked. In a number of cases 
where a pole was badly infested by termites, small numbers 
and a slight attack were noticed at adjacent poles, suggesting 
that the large colony gathered about the heavily attacked pole 
may have extended its sphere of influence to neighboring poles. 
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No cases were noticed of termite attack upon the thin outside 
layer of brush-treated poles in which the preservative is located. 
The tendency of the insect to avoid the light, however, would 
result in leaving untouched a surface layer of wood of approxi- 
mately the thickness of the treated layer. In a number of 
cases termites were found in small decayed spots where the 
initial failure of a brush-treated pole had taken place. The 
relation of these spots to small checks and other openings in 
the treated layer has already been discussed. No direct evi- 
dence was obtainable as to whether the decay-producing organ- 
ism or the termites first entered such poles. 

The summarized results of the first two inspections of the 
Savannah-Meldrim line show that 38 per cent of the unsound 
treated poles bore evidence of the attack of termites, while 
37 per cent of the untreated poles gave evidence of such attack. 
Owing to the substantial reconstruction of untreated poles 
which followed the 1910 inspection this statistical comparison 
cannot be continued for the following years. The equality in 
the percentages of decayed untreated poles and decayed treated 
poles which were infested by termites suggests, however, that 
termites follow the decay. In support of this conclusion it 
is also to be noted that there were a number of cases where 
sound brush-treated poles were located between two untreated 
poles, both of which were badly infested by termites. The 
indications are, therefore, that treatment retards the attack 
of termites, and that the retardation is probably due to de- 
laying the beginning of decay. 

Some instances, however, of termites attacking treated wood 
were noticed in the inspection of the whole length treated pine 
poles in the Montgomery-New Orleans line. This attack 
came after the poles had been exposed to the action of the 
weather for many years and suggests that ultimately changes 
may occur in treated wood which permit termites to work upon 
it. With brush treatments, however, which give only light 
penetrations, the available information indicates that in the 
average case deterioration will set in much earlier than it does 
with the heavier treatments. The evidence just cited indicates 
that brush treatments may have a direct effect in preventing 
the attack of termites. The heavier treatments would, of 
course, produce the same effect as the brush treatment, but 
may lose their power of inhibiting termite attack before the 
power to inhibit decay is gone. 
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CONCLUSION 

Because of the present incomplete stage of our experience 
with the different types of treatment described, conclusions can 
be reached for only a part of the problems whose solution was 
sought. The seasoning of poles offers at best only moderate 
advantages in the way of increased life. Its greatest value is 
as a preparation for the successful application of preservatives. 
The practise of applying to poles preservatives high in anti- 
septic power and insoluble in water has been shown to yield 
increased life. The amount of preservative applied and the 
depth to which it is made to penetrate appear to exercise con- 
trolling influences upon the results obtained. Mechanical 
failure of the treated layer is indicated as the principal limit 
to the effectiveness of light applications of preservatives. 

In closing we wish to acknowledge our indebtedness to Mr. 
E. B. Griffen, for his assistance in carrying out the work of 
inspection and analyzing the data obtained; and to Mr. C. C. 
Fritz and Mr. H. D. Cutler, who have also assisted in obtain- 
ing the data on which our contribution is based. For careful 
attention to the analyses and other chemical work connected 
with the studies of treated poles we are indebted to Mr. G. O. 
Bassett and Mr. H. G. Walker. We also gratefully acknowledge 
our indebtedness to many past and present members of the 
Forest Service and to the representatives of the Bureau of 
Entomology who have taken part in the experiments with 
treated poles. 
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APPENDIX B 


ANALYSES OF PRESERVATIVES 


WHOLE LENGTH TREATMENTS 


Numerous analyses of dead oil of coal tar supplied for the whole 
length treatments were made in the case of both groups of poles under 
observation. Ав it is not possible to indicate any relation between 
the dead oil of coal tar covered by a specific analyses and any particular 
pole installed, only averages of all of the analyses made are given. 

Washington- Norfolk line. Twenty-eight analyses were made of the 
dead oil supplied for treating poles used in this line. Тһе average of 
the results of these analyses is as follows: 


DISTILLATES 

+ s—water, etc. . to 170 deg. cent.. ......... І per cent 

170 deg. еп to 205 “ и 2 Ж, o 

205 “ to 210 “ m ЫР Sasa aga 4 “ * 

210 “ 46 40235 “ О 45 “ * 

235 “ “to 240 * о 7 UR 

240 “ “ to270 “ out bene reta Steals 18 4-7 

270 “ 4 (02816 “ UE rr 9 = 4 
Residue above 316 deg. сепі.................... 16 * “ 
Naphthalene 

205 deg. cent. to 235 “ ENTERA 49 “ “ 
Oil not distilling below 

270 “ ааа 25 “ * 

Specinc ТАУ Шу зуы ide a or PEERS ores aun 1.022 
Melting роіпі.................................3З6 deg. cent. 


Boiling point uuu uuu раз Re ee PX er 70 deg. cent. 
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Montgomery-New Orleans line. 
the dead oil supplied for treating poles used in this 1 
of the results of these analyses is as follows: 


ine. 
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Thirty-eight analyses were made of 


The average 


DISTILLATES 
Loss—water, etc., to 170 deg. cent ТТ” 6.0 per cent 
170 deg. cent. 202209259 РРО Кі 4.0 “ “ 
205 to 210 * ТТТ тен 4.0 “ “ 
210 * “ to235 “ uM ro 46.0 “ < 
235 “ “ {о 240 “ и 5.0.“ s 
240 “ 4 (0270 * оо За 13.0 “ “ 
270 “ ë to 316 “ т 6.0 * “ 
Residue above 316 * A 16.0 * * 
Naphthalene 
205 deg. cent. to 235 “ PCI ды 50.0 ^ “ 
Oil not distilling below 
270 “ te cathy here gest 22.0 * * 
Specific gravity sioe weet e туа > ее) 1.03 
Cling рош сео PE RD RES 38 deg. cent. 
Boiling роі: ingests et Gy edd ew aes 107 deg. cent. 


BuTT TREATMENTS 


Most of the detailed analyses of the preservatives used for brush 
treatment were made on samples representing material applied to poles 


placed in the Savannah-Meldrim line. 


There is no reason for believ- 


ing, however, that the composition of the preservatives supplied for the 
Buffalo-Warren line differed appreciably from that of the analyzed 


samples. 


Savannah- Meldrim line. 
PRESERVATIVE А. 


Series I 

Specific gravity at 17 deg. cent......... 1.121 
Flashing роіпі....................... 137 deg. cent. 
Burning point....................... 164 deg. cent. 
Distillates: 

БОВ VoU ER DW ERE NEAN EI 0.19 per cent 

Below 235 deg. cent................ 0.41 “ 

From 235 дер. cent. to 315 deg. cent 29.16 ^ * 

Residue above 315 deg. cent......... 70.24 “ <“ 

Solids, 1.7 deg. to 4.4 deg. cent...... No separation 

о VE ENTRE ION IE RA 1.12 per cent 

Mineral таб ег.................... 0.16 “ 

PRESERVATIVE В 
Series I. 

Specific gravity at 17 deg. cent......... 1.134 
Flashing point....................... 135 deg. cent. 
Burning роіпі....................... 163 deg. cent. 
Distillates: 

TOSS aint ac, doque e deo e PUR cbr 0.13 per cent 

Below 235 deg. cent................ 0.35 “ 

From 235 deg. cent. to 315 deg. cent. 28.84 “ “ 

Residue over 315 deg. cent.......... 70.08 “ & 
Solids, 1.7 deg. cent. to 4.4 deg. cent. .. No separation 
J ar Acids TT 1.30 per cent 
Mineral та%ег...................... 0.31 “ * 


Series IT. 
1.122 

137 deg. cent. 
168 deg. cent 


0.22 per cent 
и « 


26... 

72.20 

No separation 
1.16 per cent 
0.05 “ * 


Зепез Ц. 
1.134 

135 deg. cent 
162 deg. cent 


0.19 per cent 
0.31 ^ * 


30.10 

69.40 

No separation 
1.30 per cent 
0.47 “ * 
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PRESERVATIVE C 
Series I. Series II. 

Specific gravity at 17 deg. cent......... 1.032 1.031 
Flashing point....................... 90 deg. cent. 90 deg. cent 
Bupnie рое uu i ри ESTE DETUR СЫЗ 99 deg. cent. 101 deg. cent 
Distillates: 

P m 0.65 per cent 0.53 per cent 

Below 235 deg. сеп%................ 15.14 14.97 “ “ 

From 235 deg. cent. to 315 deg. cent. 26.23 “ “ 25.60 “ * 

Residue above 315 deg. cent......... 57.98 “ “ 58.90 “ <“ 
Solids, 1.7 deg. cent. to 4.4 deg. cent. .. No separation No separation 
pug con у енене ани 15.4 рег cent 0.02 рег сепё 
Mineral matter...................... 0.14 “ “ 163 “ “ 

PRESERVATIVE Е \ 
Series I. Series II. 

Specific gravity at 17 deg. сеп*......... 1.035 1.035 
Flashing роіпі....................... 115 deg. cent. 111 deg. cent 
Burning роіп%....................... 129 deg. cent. 123 deg. cent 
Distillates: 

о ОРОЮ seen MEAE E S 0.29 per cent 0.51 per cent 

Below 235 deg. сепі................ 251 % -* 3.65 


From 235 deg. cent. to 315 deg. cent. 26.00 * * 
Residue at 315 deg. cent............ 71.20 ^ “ 


Solids, 1.7 deg. cent. to 4.4 deg. cent. .. No separation 
Таг acids............................13.7 per cent 
Mineral та(бег...................... 0.04 “ “ 


PRESERVATIVE Е 


Series I. 
Specific gravity at 38 deg. cent......... 1.007 
Distillates: 
Below 170 deg. сепі................ 26.66 per cent 


From 170 deg. cent. to 205 deg. cent. 17.39 


24.74 “ & 
71.10 “ * 


No separation 
11.8 per cent 
None 


Series II. 
1.005 


96.90 per cent 
0.10 “ * 


From 205 deg. cent. to 210 deg. cent. 9.27 *" “ 0.00 “ “ 
From 210 deg. cent. to 235 deg. cent. 25.92 “ <“ 0.00 “ “ 
From 235 deg. cent. to 240 « 
From 240 deg. cent. to 270 « | 15.98 “ “ 0.15 “ * 
From 270 deg. cent. to 300 « г 
Above 300 дер. сепі................ 4.24 “ “ 0.85 “ “ 
LOSS esd as Е 0.54 “ “ 2.00 “ “ 
ЖОТА ыты еа ыы 100.00 per cent 100.00 рег cent 
МарһҺіҺайепе......................... 35.19 “4 “ Мопе 
W Atel РРР 20. б: 90. 
Tar acids. „оаа Enti un EN ac 19 is 1 TOS 
hp обо БЫ Т СОТ Sticks and other Sticks, sand, 
foreign matter and other 


present. 


foreign matter 
present. 
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DEaD Оп, oF Сод!. ТАВ 


Series I. Series IT. 
Specific gravity at 38 deg. cent......... 1.035 1.035 
Distillates: 
Below 170 deg. cent................ 0.17 per cent 0.09 per cent 
From 170 deg. cent. to 205 deg. cent. 1.25 “ “ 0.70 * * 
From 205 deg. cent. to 210 deg. cent. 1.14 “ “ 0.74 “ “ 
From 210 deg. cent. to 235 deg. cent. 43.96 “4 “ 45.92 * & 
From 235 deg. cent. to 240 deg. cent. 6.66 ^ “ 0.12 “ * 
From 240 deg. cent. to 270 deg. cent. 19.48 “ “ 20.03 “ “ 
From 270 deg. cent. to 300 deg. cent. 10.07 “ “ 961 “ * 
Residue above 300 deg. cent......... 17.00 * “ 16.30 “ “ 
о one aoe 0.27 “ “ 0.49 “ “ 
И 100.00 per cent 100.00 per cent 
Naphthalene......................... 45.10 ^ <“ 46.66 “ “ 
ашаа оаза ЛЕ tied 38 deg. cent. 38 deg. cent. 
Tar acids 225.5625 анаан р 9 per cent 8.3 рег cent 
МЇ а E Ышш ed qug ies US A None None 


Buffalo- Warren line. 
Dead Oil of Coal Tar used in Butt Treatment Tanks, IMt. Arlington, 
N.J. Sample represents oil in the tank during third run, June 17, 1905. 


Specific gravity at 38 deg. сепі................. 1.018 
Condition at 38 deg. сепі...................... Liquid 
FRACTIONATION | 
Fraction No. 1 to 170 deg. cent................ 0.09 per cent 
: “ 2 170 deg. cent.-205 deg. cent..... 1.00 “ * 
6 “ 3 205 deg. сепі.-210 deg. cent..... 119 “ “ 
i ^ 4 210 deg. cent.-235 deg. cent..... 34.99 “ “ 
: “ 5 235 deg. cent.-240 deg. cent..... TOL o n 
4 4 6 240 deg. cent.-270 deg. cent. .... 23.48 “ & 
> 4 7 270 deg. cent.-300 deg. cent..... 11.50 “ “ 
s “ 8 Residue above 300 deg. cent......19.78 “ “ 
Total pét-Cent. iced ci ade ukuy uui би 99.60 * “ 
Loss per Cent. «esse xe dd adc e ae 0.40 “ “ 
Naphthalene:- ое ырлый o to oad 36.18 “ © 
Oil not distilling below 270 deg. cent............ 31.28 “ & 
Масе хаш» Mad Ede as Өзі еі шкі None 
Таас аа ee Pa ры тада ы 48 4 * 


Omaha-Denver line. 

DEAD OIL OF COAL TAR USED AT ESCANABA, MICHIGAN. 
Condition of Oil at 38 deg. cent.................. Solids Separate 
Liquid at 42 deg. cent. Specific Gravity at 42 deg. cent. . . 1.028 


FRACTIONATION 
1. to 170 deg. cent...............None 
2. 170 deg. cent. to 205 deg. cent............... 
3. 205 deg. cent. to 210 deg. cent............... 0.81 per cent 
4. 210 deg. cent. to 235 deg. сепі............... 56.80 “ “ 
5. 235 deg. cent. to 240 deg. cent............... 5.88 “ “ 
6. 240 deg. cent. to 270 deg. cent...............15.78 “ “ 
7. 270 deg. cent. to 300 deg. cent............... 7.32.“ “ 
Residue above 300 deg. сепі................... 13.10 * “ 
Total per Cent «ooo xs a xv TEE TA TES 99.60 “ <“ 
Loss pet centes eirio ein зға P ee wale es 0.31 “ “ 
о Е да Мопе 
Naphthalene................................. 57.61 per cent 
POU BOGS Н аон ауе 10.7 * * 
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DEAD OIL OF COAL TAR USED FOR BRUSH TREATMENTS IN NEBRASKA 
1. 
2. 
3. 
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Эре и еъ ое 1.056 
ЕТТУ ьн ав aus emis Liquid at 38 deg. cent. 
Distillation of 100-gm. sample 

(ау. 0520555 е мы ое None 
(Б):208:-285:;5505 hee oe бақ ка GSS 11.39 per cent 
(С) OSG а. 79.68 “ “ 
(d) Residue above 815.................. Soft and plastic 
е Мате а оаа ево eae coms os Мопе 
Тагай в салаты Арта ЫС а елестен т» 3.00 рег cent 
Sulphonation гесійде....................... Мопе 

Flash ФОТ 550%, зыта она 98 deg. cent. 
Burning poll. wee e aee RE end 106 deg. cent. 


PRESERVATIVE A (USED FOR BRUSH TREATMENTS IN NEBRASKA) 


(2) SDECLCEIAVIU u u ER Фе аль det ea a 1.11 

(b) Flashing point..... CDD PRSE. 138 deg. cent. 

(c) Burning point... зуу аш Wet cR ees 176 deg. cent. 

Fractional Distillation: 

Distillate up to 235 deg. сепі............... 1.28 per cent 
“ between 235 deg. and 300 deg. cent... 3.16 per cent 

Residue above 300 deg. cent................ 95.5 “ “ 

В: Fluid at 38 deg. cent. 

Тарас е иан dU ces Er LR E 0.1 per cent 

n t 0.12 * * 
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Discussion ON “ RECENT RESULTS OBTAINED FROM THE PRE- 
SERVATIVE TREATMENT OF TELEPHONE POLES”? (RHODES 
AND Ноѕғовр), эт. Louis, Mo., OCTOBER 19, 1915. 


Herman von Schrenk: Mr. Hosford brought out the import- 
ant factor about the changes which take place in poles after 
service and [ note throughout the discussion, in the report and in 
the tables that the word decay is used. I judge from the de- 
scription which Mr. Hosford gave us just now that the word 
decay as he used it, refers not so much to the impregnated por- 
tions of the pole as to the parts which lie beneath those portions. 
The experience which we have had in other structures, notably in 
railroad trestles, with piling, etc., has been entirely in accord with 
the observations he gives here. I only recently had occasion to con- 
demn a railroad structure of creosoted piling, 180 feet long, after 
only four years of service, which showed marked decay, when, as a 
matter of fact those parts of the wood impregnated with the creo- 
soted oil were perfectly sound; but, just asin the case of the poles 
described as being subjected to brush treatment, the fungus spores 
had penetrated through the season checks and brought about 
decay underneath. What I want to know is, did Mr. Hosford 
in an examination of these poles find any of that decay in the 
impregnated sections of the wood—this question refers particu- 
larly to the butt or full cell process—in which the creosote had 
penetrated? 

The second point I would like to call particular attention to is 
the conclusion I reached after reading this paper, emphasizing, 
first of all the high efficiency of the poles which were treated so 
they received the maximum impregnation, and in the second 
place,a maximum retention of the preservative. I was very 
much impressed at the last inspection I made of the German 
government telegraph and telephone lines, where the maximum 
amount of creosote was injected. The percentage of failures was 
very, very low, where that proceeding had been followed. The 
difference between the brush-treated poles and the so-called 
tank or full cell treated poles, as shown by these records, is 
vey striking; and I would like to have Mr. Hosford confirm the 
impression which I have obtained here, that judging by the 
results which they have secured so far, there is every indication 
that butt treated poles or full cell treated poles will give a very 
much higher probability of longer return on the investment 
than is the case with the brush-treated pole. 

The third point I would like to bring out—and I may perhaps 
be treading on dangerous ground in raising this point—is to 
ask Mr. Hosford whether there was any particular reason for 
initialing by letters the results of the so-called proprietary pre- 
servatives, in other words the trade-marked compounds. I 
would personally like to know what “ А, В and С” stand for. 
The great trouble with these proprietary compounds 1$ that they 
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come to us full of claims and with certificates from engineers 
all over the country, showing what beautiful results these sub- 
stances give. Instead of charging ten or twelve cents a gallon 
for high-grade coal tar, they want seventy-five or eighty cents 
a gallon. I should think it too bad, unless there is some par- 
ticular reason to the contrary, if these particular pieces of re- 
search could not be made available to all who are interested, 
with a clear statement of the preservatives and what they stand 
for. We are confronted at the present time with an agitation 
in Congress on this particular subject. I doubt not that many 
of you have received circulars calling for a “ Pure Food Timber 
Preservative Law " to be enacted by Congress. I have re- 
ceived copies of these circulars from engineers in various parts 
of the United States, including even to-day’s mail, asking what 
action they should take. One of these circulars was sent to me 
as chairman of a committee of the Amcrican Society for Testing 
Materials, asking that that organization should take some action. 
While that 1s a good thing for a proprietary compound, there 
are obvious reasons why coal tar should not be subject to that 
particular kind of restriction, and I ask Mr. Hosford if we could 
get him to divulge what these symbols stand for. 

The fourth point in my mind is, in making the chemical 
examination of the poles, wasany attention given to the difference 
between the oil on the outside of the pole, near the ground 
line, and that further towards the middle of the pole? That is 
a very vital point in the discussions now going on in connection 
with specifications for treated poles. 

I was particularly impressed with the statement that the poles 
with heavier outside evidence of treatment, as indicated by the 
hardened tar, had a greater tendency to resist decay, reinforcing 
the conclusion that life will increase with the amount of pre- 
servative applied. I would like to know whether all indications 
so far do not point in favor of a generally increasing tendency 
both among operations on telephone lines and in the railway 
practise, to try to treat the timber irrespective of the amount of 
oil used, in other words, to treat the timber with the amount of 
preservative it will actually hold, instead of with a given 
quantity per cubic foot. Of course we run into objections from 
the financial department, because we would probably treat the 
poles with more oil than they would pay for. Do not all the 
results shown here indicate that the better the treatment the 
better the probabilities of length of life to be obtained? 

Clyde H. Teesdale: Mr. Rhodes and Mr. Hosford have 
shown that brush-treated chestnut and cedar poles will prob- 
ably last from 5 to 6 years longer than the untreated poles. The 
cost of this treatment is very low. With coal-tar creosote it 
ought not to be over 30 cents for a 30-foot pole 1f a large number 
are treated at a time in one place. With an added life of 4 to 
9 years, a cost as low as this offers a very good return. This is 
particularly true in the case of poles used by electric light and 
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power companies, who usually use larger poles than a telephone 
company. Where large poles are used a greatly increased first 
cost makes it possible to pay a considerable price for a pre- 
servative treatment, provided a good increase in life is obtained. 
The question of giving a thorough open-tank treatment to large 
poles is, therefore, worthy of serious consideration. 

In Mr. Hosford’s paper the brush treatment is dealt with to 
the greatest extent, and 1s the one with which the most definite 
results were obtained. It appears desirable, therefore, to discuss 
the limitations of this method of treatment. It has been found, 
for example, that brush-treated western yellow pine poles last 
practically no longer than similar untreated ones. Further- 
more, it is obvious that woods which do not last well above the 
ground line will not be benefited by either a brush or open- 
tank treatment at the ground line. Therefore, such species 
as sap cypress and sap yellow pine, especially when set in the 
South, should be treated throughout the entire length of the 
pole, because the sap in such poles decays very readily, even 
above the ground line. I may say further that the brush treat- 
ment is not well adapted to timber which may be subjected 
to wear from abrasion. If railroad ties were given a treatment 
as superficial as the brush treatment of poles they would show 
almost no increase in life, because the portion penetrated with 
the preservative would be worn away very rapidly. Hence, 
one should bear in mind that, while brush and open-tank butt 
treatments give excellent results on telephone poles made from 
durable species of wood, these methods of treatment are not 
adapted to poles or timbers made {гот non-durable woods, 
nor are they adapted to those forms of timber subjected to 
wear, abrasion, etc. 

One other point which I have in mind concerns the life of 
green versus air-seasoned poles. The paper under consid- 
eration brought out the point that untreated seasoned poles 
do not last any longer than those set green. This has 
been our experience with other forms of timber where accur- 
ate records have been kept. It is contrary to some of the 
older theories, but now that we have accurate records on 
many of these service tests we find that there is practically 
no advantage to be derived from seasoning, not only poles, 
but ties, fence posts, and other forms of timber. In fact, if the 
timber is held for an undue length of time it may deteriorate 
and a shorter length of life may be obtained. 

C. А. Hobein, ]т.: I want to ask one question about the 
experience with cypress poles. I recently visited a railroad 
property in the state of Iowa. They used cypress poles and their 
experience has been very unfortunate. I inquired whether 
they had used the brush treatment, and it seemed they had used 
the brush treatment on the butts of these poles but they did not 
seem to feel it had done much good. The poles had been in the 
co only a few years and they had practically all to be re- 
placed. 
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L. B. Cherry: Has any one noticed any difference in the 
decay of the poles that carried reasonably high potential cur- 
rents, due to the leakage of the insulators and grounding of 
the current through the moist wood? 

М. W. Storer: Arethe polesimpregnated in vacuum?  Per- 
haps Mr. Hosford can tell us a little about that. 

L. B. Cherry: I desire to ask another question, in regard to 
the green poles and the dry poles. When the dry poles were 
impregnated were they thoroughly dried, or was the moisture 
that was natural in the wood, in the atmosphere, sufficient to 
affect the impregnation? It seems to me that the theory of 
the matter would be this—the reason a green pole should last 
longer than the treated poles which were dry when treated, 
was that the moisture which was already in the green pole, 
the sap, was in a way of the same material as the wood itself, 
while when it was dried and put in the ground, it would absorb 
the moisture from the earth and an electrolytic action would set 
up in the fibre of the wood. 

R. F. Hosford: First, with reference to Dr. von Schrenk’s 
question about where and how decay was found to occur. 
Taking all the experimental groups, the brush treated poles 
are those we have had the best opportunity to study. The 
typical form of change is the one which we have illustrated in 
the paper. This typical form has been found in practically 
every case where we could determine how decay began. The 
only exceptions are two or three cases that are mentioned on 
one of the pages relating to analyses. You will find there that 
we saw two or three poles where direct disintegration of the 
treated layer had occurred. That is rather rare, and we have 
gone far enough in getting decay started on brush treated poles 
to be safe in saying that 15 not a typical form of change. ` 

We do not know so much about where and how open tank 
poles begin to decay. 

Herman von Schrenk: In this Table VII referring to the 
Montgomery-New Orleans line you give the number of pieces 
in line decayed to the point of reconstruction, 75. Were those 
all brush treated? 

R. F. Hosford: No. That table docs not refer to brush treat- 
ment. That is a pressure treated line. 

Herman von Schrenk: What is the significance of the word 
decay, as used in that connection? 

R. F. Hosford: We are using the term decay, in the tables, 
as covering all types of disintegration whether the change 
actually occurred through insect attack or through the action 
of fungus growth. For simplicity in tabulation and to indicate 
how long the pole may be expected to last, we have taken the 
word decay and given it that meaning. 

In a large number of cases with the pressure treated poles the 
decay has started in the untreated interior core. It is possible 
in a few cases, although we have not got enough evidence so 
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that we can be sure about it, that the gradual loss of preservative 
from the pole has occurred to such an extent that the amount of 
preservative remaining in the pole is so low that it perhaps can- 
not longer prevent the inauguration of decay. 

Herman von Schrenk: Decay in the interior? 

R. F. Hosford: No. Decay of the kind I have just been 
speaking of would begin on the exterior surface. You will 
notice, however, from the discussion of the causes of the begin- 
ning of decay in the two tables relating to pressure treated poles 
that the only important cause for the beginning of decay that 
we have been able to locate is referred to as checks or shakes. 
Checks or shakes would, of course, allow decay to start through 
exposing the untreated interior section of the pole. 

With reference to the question concerning longer life for open 
tank and pressure treated poles, either of these two processes 
give a longer life than brush treatment. The experiments 
that we are describing cover essentially a scale of intensity of 
treatment. The results, as we expected when we began, vary 
with the intensity. Of course, the variations in the weather 
conditions, in the exposure, whether northern or southern, have 
also some influence upon length of life. 

With reference to the names of the proprietary compounds 
given letter designations in the paper, I might say that the 
nomenclature in detail for all of these cases will be found in 
some of the publications referred to in the bibliography. We 
were not inclined to go into the matter of dealing with them by 
name in this paper because the conclusion we reach and follow 
in our practise is that dead oil of coal tar is better than these more 
expensive compounds. We point out that dead oil of tar has 
done as well as the proprietary compounds. 

Relative to the analysis of the oils extracted from poles, I 
would say that I know of nocase where we have segregated the 
treated part of a cross-section from the untreated part and ana- 
lyzed the two separately. Аза matter of fact, the last analyses 
recorded in this paper were from samples taken as far back as 
1909. We are in a position now to select a number of samples 
much more intelligently, which may enable us to elucidate some 
of the questions that are now open. | 

Аз to Dr. von Schrenk’s last question with respect to heavy 
treatment versus light treatment, so far as I am aware, there is 
no current tendency towards treatment to refusal, which is the 
technical name for putting in as much as the timber will receive. 
What we are aiming to produce so far as our practise is concerned 
is to get our treatment, for example one of 12 lb. per cu. ft., more 
uniformly distributed through the pieces we have to treat, as 
indicated in the paper. А large number of pieces of any timber 
that 1s to be creosoted must be put in the cylinder at the same 
time. There are records in the case of certain studies which show 
that if no attention is paid to the selection of the pieces before 
treatment—say that they were all placed in the cylinder just as 
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they come—we would get widely varying results between dif- 
ferent individual pieces when the lot is taken out. Our principal 
aim at present is to get the selected standard for the treatment 
realized in all the pieces or to get somewhere near to it. The 
indications are, from an examination of the poles treated by the 
pressure method 16 and 18 years ago, that we got treatments on 
certain individual pieces a long way out of balance with the 
average, and the paper has attempted to bring that fact out. 

With reference to Mr. Teesdale’s question and discussion I 
will say that we have attempted to emphasize the feature that 
he has also spoken about—the necessity of treating the upper 
parts of non-durable timber. We have endeavored in the paper 
to make this a means of distinction in the choice of methods to 
be employed in treating poles. Of course, it 1$ true that the 
farther north you go the less obvious is the deterioration on the 
upper parts of poles. In the south, disregarding at least the 
sections of a pine pole which are heavily impregnated with rosin 
through '' boxing " for turpentine, you will not find that any 
part of a pine pole will last very long, not even the heart of it. 

I am glad that we drew from Mr. Teesdale the statement that 
the results obtained with poles with respect to the influence of 
seasoning is not unique and that it is true not only for poles 
but for other articles made from timber, that seasoning is not a 
very important means for increasing their life. 

In answer to Mr. Hobein's question about cypress, the charac- 
teristics of cypress are about as follows: In the southern part 
of the territory in which cypress grows you can get varieties 
which are called in the trade, the red and the black cypress. 
The heart wood of these varieties is durable against decay. 
The sap wood decays rapidly, and decay of the sap wood has the 
further objection from the pole user's standpoint in that it occurs 
pretty evenly all the way up to the top of the pole. I have 
actually laid hands on cypress poles and found it possible to 
peel off a piece of decayed sap wood several feet long as you 
might take a piece of birch bark off a birch tree. There are 
varieties of cypress growing mainly in more northern latitudes 
known to the trade as the white and the yellow. Such informa- 
tion as we have indicates that not even the heart wood of these 
varieties is durable. I should say that most of our northern 
pole users would balk at using even the red or black varieties 
since the sap wood is not durable and breaks away from the 
pole in irregular fashion making the looks of the pole rather bad 
after it has been up for a little while. I have heard this objec- 
tion as to the condition of the sap wood raised in connection 
with an experience with cypress in southern Michigan. 

The better results obtained in wet locations are, I think, 
analogous to the common experience with all poles. Decay 
needs for starting, food,—which is in the pole—and air and 
moisture. If you immerse a pole in water or set it in swampy 
ground, which is pretty nearly equivalent to immersing it in 
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water, you exclude the air from the surfaces in contact with the 
soil. If you set a pole in a rock hole and use a few large pieces 
of rock to wedge it in place so that the pole surfaces are pretty 
thoroughly ventilated, the free access of air brings about a 
relatively rapid evaporation of water from the pole surface so 
that the moisture content is kept relatively low. In either of 
these cases, swampy ground or the open rock hole, the, nearly 
complete exclusion of one of the elements needed for the life of 
the fungus substantially retards decay and thereby increases 
durability. However, neither of these two conditions for setting 
poles are encountered frequently in actual practise, so that their 
influence in increasing the life of poles is accidental. 

With respect to Mr. Cherry’s question about the effect of 
grounding, I would say that I do not believe that in the case 
of these poles the question of current comes into the matter 
at all. 

The discussion of green and seasoned poles relates entirely to 
poles that are untreated, that is, it is not a question of green 
versus treated poles, but green versus seasoned poles, both of 
them untreated. А treated pole lasts much longer than either 
a green or a seasoned pole, even in the case of brush treatment, 
which gives the lowest increase in life. 

With respect to Mr. Storer’s question, I would say that the 
brush treatment is applied by hand with a brush. It simply 
depends on the absorptive qualitiesof the wood and the very 
slight pressure applied to its surface for the liquid to make its 
way into the timber. You take care to see that the pole is dry 
—it must be dry if you want to get any oil into the timber. If it 
has been wet by rain and has not been given an opportunity to 
dry off, you will not get much absorption. "The open tank treat- 
ment operates by creating a vacuum in the cells of the timber 
through which the preservative is drawn in when the treating 
bath is allowed to cool. In the pressure treatment we use a 
vacuum on practically all of our work because we usually start 
with a pole that is green or only slightly seasoned. We first 
steam the piece thoroughly to get the effect of seasoning in the 
way of volatilizing, dissolving, and driving out the water and the 
sap. We then finish the work analogous to air seasoning, by 
applying a vacuum which dries out the timber. We subsequently 
apply the preservative oil under pressure to force it into the cells 
of the timber. The function of the vacuum is mainly to assist 
in completing the seasoning preparatory to the application of 
the preservtive. It is true that in some processes the vacuum 
is used to help in the impregnation, but this practise is not com- 
mon. 
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THE MAGNETIC PROPERTIES ОЕ SOME IRON ALLOYS 
MELTED IN VACUO 


BY TRYGVE D. YENSEN 


ABSTRACT OF PAPER 


In a paper presented before the Urbana Section, April 16, 
1914, the author described results obtained from tests made on 
pure iron melted in vacuo, to obtain data as to its magnetic and 
allied properties. 

The present paper describes further experiments on various 
alloys of the electrolytic iron melted in vacuo with other elements. 
The author deals briefly with the iron-boron and iron-carbon 
alloys, and presents results obtained with the iron-cobalt alloy 
FesCo, but gives in greater detail the data in regard to iron- 
silicon alloys, from which the most remarkable results were 
obtained. 

The two best alloys were obtained with about 0.15 per cent 
and 3.40 per cent silicon, after annealing at 1100 deg.cent. The 
values of maximum permeability for both of these alloys are above 
50,000, and the values of hysteresis loss for Bmax = 10,000 and 
15,000 are about 300 and 1000 ergs per cu. cm. per cycle, respec- 
tively. This hysteresis loss is 1/8 and 1/3 of the corresponding 
loss for commercial silicon steel. 

While both alloys have similar magnetic properties, the 3.40 
per cent silicon alloy has a specific electrical resistance nearly 
five times that of the 0.15 per cent alloy, making it particularly 
desirable for use in electromagnetic machinery in places where 
a low eddy-current loss is a requirement, in addition to high 
permeability and low hysteresis loss. 


I. INTRODUCTION 


М APRIL, 1914, the author presented a paper! before the 
Urbana Section of the Institute in which he gave the 
results obtained with regard to the magnetic and allied proper- 
ties of pure iron melted in vacuo? The iron thus produced 
was shown to have—on account of its high degree of purity— 
magnetic properties much superior to ordinary grades of iron, 
and the prediction was made at that time that the electrical 
resistance of the vacuum-iron, which in the pure state is very 
1. Transactions A. I. E. E., 1914, Vol. XXXIII, Part I, p. 451. 


2. The investigations have been carried on at the Engineering Ex- 
periment Station of the University of Illinois. 
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jow, could be raised by the addition of silicon or aluminum, 
without impairing the magnctic properties to any large extent. 
Since that time the investigations have been continued and 
additional information with regard to the vacuum iron and its 
alloys with other elements has been obtained. 

This paper will deal briefly with the iron-boron and iron- 
carbon alloys, and will present the results obtained with the 
iron-cobalt alloy, Fe;,Co, but the main part will deal with the 
iron-silicon alloys, as these appear to be of more than usual 
interest. | 

Material, Apparatus and Methods? "The iron used as the 
basis of the investigation consisted of electrolytically refined 
iron, containing less than 0.01 per cent carbon and about 0.01 
per cent silicon. Before being used, the iron was crushed, 
cleaned with НСІ, distilled water and alcohol, and then dried 
by means of ether in vacuo. About 600 grams of this cleaned 
iron was then placed in a fused magnesia crucible together with 
the desired portion of the alloying element, covered with a 
magnesia cover and placed in an Arsem type vacuum furnace, 
where it was melted under a finishing pressure of 0.5 mm. of 
mercury. А view of the furnace room is shown in Fig. 1. 
The ingots, after being allowed to cool in the furnace, were 
heated in an ordinary coke forge and forged into rods about 
j in. (1.25 cm.) by 20 in. (50 cm.) under a steam hammer. 
From these rods the test pieces were prepared; one rod 14 in. 
(35.5 cm.) long for the magnetic and electrical tests; two test 
pieces, 2% in. (6.3 cm.) long, with threaded ends, for the me- 
chanical tests; and one small specimen for the metallographic 
investigation. Tests were made after the following heat 
treatments: - 

1. As forged. 

2. Annealed at 900 deg. cent. Cooled at a rate of 30 deg. 
per hour. 

3. Annealed at 1100 deg. cent. Cooled at a rate of 30 deg. 
per hour. 

The annealing of the iron-boron and iron-carbon alloys was 
done by placing the rods in an iron cylinder filled with magnesia 
and heating this cylinder in a Hoskins type carbon resistance 
furnace. The iron-cobalt and iron-silicon alloys were annealed 

3. Details with regard to material, apparatus and methods used are 


given in Bulletins No. 72 and No. 83 of the Eng. Exp. Sta. of the Univ. 
of Ill. 
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in vacuo, so as to preclude any possible contamination by 
gases. The furnace used for this purpose is shown in Fig. 1, 
the vacuum part consisting of an “ electroquartz " tube with 
mercury-sealed ends. 

The Magnetic Testing. The Burrows compensated double 
bar and yoke method has been used for the magnetic testing, 
as this is the method now generally adopted whenever accurate 
testing is desired. Briefly stated, the’ apparatus consists of 
one main coil, T, (Fig. 2a) and one auxiliary coil, A, separately 
controlled, and four compensating coils, C, connected in series. 
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Coil Data. | 
T, A and C coils—10 layers No. 18 B. & S. enameled copper wire, 20 turns per inch per 
layer (7.875 turns per ст.) £ and a coils—64 turns each of No. 30 B.&S. d. s. c. ccprer wire; 
C and с coils 32 turns each of No. 30 B. & S. 4. s. c. copper wire— connected in series. 


By means of the three secondary coils, /, a, and c, the magnetic 
flux can be investigated at different points of the magnetic 
circuit and equalized by adjusting the currents in the magnetiz- 
ing coils. With no leakage of flux, the magnetizing force at 
the middle of the main coil is 


Н; = 0.4 7T Ny І, (1) 
where Ут = number of turns per cm. of main coil 
I; = current in main coil in amperes. 


An error is introduced here on account of the effects of the 
ends of the various coils on the magnetizing force at the center 
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of the main coil. The permeameter used in the first part of 
the investigation consisted of coils 9 in. (22.8 cm.) long, re- 
quiring 12-іп. (30.5-cm.) rods. Using this apparatus the 
theoretical error* in Ну with the same current in all the coils 
was less than +1 per cent. On account of the high permeability 
of the rods, however, the compensating current sometimes had 
to be 10 times the current in the main coil. Under this con- 
dition the theoretical efror in Ну was +4 per cent, that is, 
4 per cent should be added to Н; as calculated by means of 
equation (1). With the new apparatus, shown in Fig. 2B, re- 
quiring rods 14 in. (35.5 cm.) long, the theoretical errors under 
the above two conditions were reduced to — 0.02 per cent and 
+0.8 per cent, respectively. With the silicon rods of highest 
permeability the maximum compensating current was 30 times 
the current in the main coil, causing a theoretical error іп H; 
of +2.3 per cent. However, experimental evidence seems to 
show that the actual errors are larger than the theoretical con- 
siderations would lead to, as will be shown below. 

Another source of error in the magnetic testing is mechanical 
strain caused by clamping the rods in the yokes. 

While it is well known that mechanical stress affects the 
magnetic properties of iron, it was at first considered safe to 
clamp the magnetic test rods in the permeameter without re- 
gard to the method of clamping, on the assumption that the 
strain due to the clamping would be negligible. It was, however, 
noticed that in certain cases the permeability increased materi- 
ally by turning the rods from one position to another and re- 
clamping, while in other cases the opposite took place. It 
soon became evident that this change of permeability was due 
to mechanical strain, in such a way that the least strain gave 
the highest permeability. In the construction of the per- 
meameter used in the iron-silicon investigation, particular at- 
tention was given to the yokes to be sure that the holes for 
receiving the rods were perfectly parallel. However, even 
with these yokes inconsistencies were observed that finally 
were traced to strain. Table I gives the results obtained by 
the different methods of clamping. It shows (Table IA) that 
by tight clamping the values of B, for Н = 0.5, may vary from 
8000 to 11,000, for the same rod, that is, about 30 per cent, 

4. See Bulletin, Bureau of Standards, Vol. 6, No. 1, Reprint No. 117. 


5. Bulletin No. 72, Eng. Exp. Sta., р. 40. Trans. А. I. E. Е., Vol. 
XXXIII, Part I, p. 468. 
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and that it seems to matter little which rod is used as auxiliary. 
With the yokes clamped so as to give good contact and yet not 


TABLE I—RESULTS OF STRAIN TESTS 
I A—Test Кор №. 3 Si 14 C with Various Auxitiary Rops 
Induction В, for Н =0.5 


Rods more or less strained, due to tight yokes Yokes loose, no 
strain 
Auz. rod Series 3 
used Series 1 Series 2 after reclamp- Series 4 
after reclamp- | ing and cleaning 
ing ends of rods 

3-54 B 9,330 9,800 9,250 
3 Si 09 C 9,900 8,240 8,040 
3 5:10 С 10,110 10,250 8.940 
3 5111 С 11,060 10,250 11.160 
3 Si 12 С 9,650 10,670 8,290 
3 Si 13 C 10,850 9,230 8,600 


I B.—Tegst Кор No. 3 Si 10C wiru AuxiLiary Кор No. 3 Si 09 С 
Induction В, for Н =0.5 


Condi- Haux Compen- B 
tion Method of clamping for sating |for3Sil0C 
No. 3 5109 С | current, 
Ic 

1. Yokes loose, no strain on rods, no air gap be- 

tween rods and yokes ................ 0.7 0.059 11460 
2. Yokes tight, rods strained, magnetizing 

currents same as above............... same same 11300* 
3. Yokes tight, rods strained, magnetic circuit 

Balanced. soo Res ра ae ex 0.8 0.042 10550 
4. Yokes loose, no strain on rods, magnetizing 

currents same as above.............. same same 114601 
5. Yokes loose, no strain on rods, magnetic cir- 

cuit balanced....................... 0.7 0.051 11460 
e. Yokes loose, no strain on rods, small air gap 

between rods and yokes.............. 0.7 0.105 12460 
7; Yokes tight, rods strained, small air рар be- 

tween rods and yokes................ 0.8 0.058 10890 
8. Yokes loose, no strain, no air gap between 

rods and уоКев...................... 0.7 0.059 11460 


* Magnetic circuit not balanced; on account of better contact between rods and yokes 
1, is too large, and yet В is reduced, showing that strain decreases permeability. 

t Magnetic circuit not balanced; on account of poorer contact between rods and yokes 
Тс is too small, and yet В is increased, showing that removal of strain restores the rod to 
its normal condition. 


strain the rods, the results vary only about 1 per cent, and this 
may be due to influences other than mechanical strain. The 
figures for tight yokes show that it is possible to have the yokes 


ет 
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tight and yet have little strain on the rods, but there is no way 
to ascertain whether the rods are strained, if the yokes are tight. 
Table [в shows, perhaps, even more convincingly, that the 
inconsistent results shown in Ia are due to strain. Starting 
with no strain on the rods and the circuits balanced, the value 
for B was found to be 11,460, which is considered to be the 
correct value for the rod used. Without changing any of the 
magnetizing currents the yokes were then tightened. Under 
this new condition the contact between the yokes and the rods 
was better than under the first condition and should require 
a smaller compensating current to balance the magnetic cir- 
cuit. In spite of the too high compensating current, B was 
apparently decreased to 11,300. Balancing the magnetic cir- 
cuit shows the true value of B under this condition to be 10,550. 
Leaving the magnetizing currents unchanged, the yokes were 
then loosened (condition 4). The compensating current under 
this condition was naturally too small, as the contact was not 
as good as before, and yet the apparent value of B was increased 
to 11,460. "This is probably the most forceful evidence in favor 
of the contention. Balancing the circuit (condition 5) shows 
the true value to be 11,460, the same as under condition 4. 
This is evidently due to the fact that the auxiliary rod had 
been strained more than the main rod, shown by the necessity 
of decreasing Нау. from 0.8 to 0.7. 
. Under condition 6 a small air-gap was produced between 
the rods and the yokes by means of tissue paper, necessitating 
a doubling of L. The value obtained for B in this case was 
12,460, an increase of 1000 over the value obtained with no 
air-gap. According to theoretical calculations, only one-tenth 
of this increase can be attributed to the increase in Lí, as a 
compensating current of 0.105 (which is 21 times the main 
magnetizing current) should increase H as measured, only by 
about 2 per cent. It is possible that the rest of the increase 
may have been due to the removal of a slight strain that existed 
with no air-gap, but it seems more probable that the com- 
pensating current has a larger effect than is shown by theoretical 
considerations. If it be assumed that the total increase is due 
to I,, Н as measured is evidently increased 8 per cent due to a 
compensating current equal to 10 times the main magnetizing 
current, and correspondingly for other ratios. Should this 
assumption be correct, the results recorded in this paper are 
somewhat exaggerated, as corrections have been made accord- 
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ing to theoretical considerations only. More experimental evi- 
dence is, however, necessary before final judgment can be 
passed, and in the meantime the reader, in studying the re- 
sults, should keep this matter in mind, remembering at the 
same time that whatever the effect of the compensating cur- 
rent may be, the results are strictly comparable. 

Under condition 7 the rods were strained, bringing the value 
down to 10,890, nearly the same as under condition 3. Remov- 
ing the air-gap and testing with no apparent strain, the value 
found for B was 11,460, the same as under similar conditions 
before. It is interesting to note that J, under the last two 
conditions was practically the same, while B with the rod 
strained was about 600 gausses less than with no strain, another 
forceful argument showing that the permeability is decreased 
by a slight strain. 

“Тһе condition of no strain can, of course, only seldom be ар- 
plied in practise, but it is necessary in an investigation of this 
kind to make the tests under conditions that can be duplicated 
and standárdized, in order to obtain results that are comparable, 
and Table I shows very plainly that the '' no strain " condition 
is the only one that fulfills this requirement. Another argu- 
ment for the adoption of the “ no strain ” condition is that this 
is the condition that exists in the only other reliable method 
of magnetic testing that the author knows of, namely, the 
Rowland ring method.* 

The apparatus was calibrated from time to time by means of 
an air-coil, and also by means of rods submitted to the Bureau 
of Standards for standardization. While the rods submitted 
to the Bureau did not include any of the high-permeability 
rods, the certificate received serves, nevertheless, as a general 
check upon the apparatus. The results obtained at the Univer- 
sity check very well with those obtained by the Bureau and also 
with results obtained by the calibration laboratories of two of 
the large manufacturing companies. Аз a matter of fact, the 
permeability obtained at the University is slightly lower than 
that given by the Bureau of Standards certificate. 


II. IRoN-BoRoN AND IRON-CARBON ALLOYS 
These two series of alloys will be discussed together, as boron 
and carbon seem to behave very similarly in their effect upon 


6. Most of the inconsistencies that appeared in the previous paper 
on the properties of pure iron can, no doubt, be attributed to strain, in 
view of the results shown here. 
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the magnetic properties of iron. The properties of the iron- 
carbon series, prepared under ordinary conditions, have been 
investigated’ very extensively in times past, and are consequently 
very well known. As the removal of carbon is the chief cause 
of the improvements obtained by means of the vacuum process, 
it was not to be expected that the iron-carbon alloys prepared 
by that process would exhibit properties differing to any large 
extent from those of iron-carbon alloys prepared under ordinary 
conditions. While this part of the investigation has not yet 
been completed, the results obtained indicate that this expecta- 
tion in general will be met. 

Iron-boron alloys have thus far received only slight attention, 
and, as far as can be found, practically nothing has been done to 
determine their magnetic properties. On that account it may 
be of interest to summarize the results obtained by the author, 
in spite of the fact that they offer no promise that any valuable 
alloy will be found in this series. Thirty iron-boron alloys were 
prepared, the maximum boron content being 0.45 per cent. 

The results may be summarized as follows: 

1. Small percentages of boron added to pure iron and melted 
in vacuo have a double effect upon the iron, since part of it re- 
duces the iron oxide present and the remainder combines with 
the iron. Іп this respect boron differs from carbon, as the latter 
does not combine with the iron unless added to larger quantities 
than are needed to reduce all the iron oxide present. 

2. Small additions of boron to iron have a slightly beneficial 
effect upon the magnetic properties, probably on account of 
the reduction of iron oxide, which more than offsets the effect 
of the combined boron. The beneficial effect in the present case 
reached a maximum with the addition of 0.05 per cent boron, 
and ceased as soon as the amount of combined boron became 
measurable, which occurred with the addition of 0.10 per cent 
boron. 

3. Boron added in a sufficient amount to leave a measurable 
quantity combined with the iron has a decidedly detrimental ef- 
fect upon the magnetic properties of the iron. 

4. Boron increases the specific electrical resistance of iron by 
0.62 microhm per 0.1 per cent boron combined with iron. 

7. The most recent investigation on iron-carbon alloys is that by 
Gumlich, Trans. Faraday Soc., Vol. 8, p. 98, 1912. 


8. For a full report of the results see Bull. No. 77, Eng. Exp. Sta. 
Univ. of Ill., 1915. 
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5. The effect of boron upon the mechanical properties of iron 
is in general similar to that of carbon. It raises the elastic 
limit and increases the ultimate strength, at the same time de- 
creasing the toughness. 


III. THe Гком-Совдатт ALLOY, FE2Co 


This alloy was first produced by Dr. P. Weiss,’ who found that 
it had a saturation value of magnetization 10 per cent higher 
than that of pure iron. Previous to that time the magnetic 
properties of iron and iron alloys in intense fields had been in- 
vestigated, by Ewing апа Low," Du Bois,! Gumlich, 12 and by 
Hadfield and Hopkinson.’ The intensity of saturation, I., for 
pure iron, obtained by these investigators, ranged from 1680 to 
1750, and, until Weiss produced his Fe;Co alloy, it was generally 
thought that no alloy had a higher saturation value than pure 
iron. 

On account of the remarkable magnetic properties obtained 
for pure iron by melting it in vacuo,it was suggested to the author 
by Dr. Jacob Kunz, that the iron-cobalt alloy, Fe,Co, might 
show some interesting properties when prepared under such con- 
ditions. An investigation was consequently undertaken, and 
the results fully met the expectations. The magnetic properties 
in low and medium fields were measured by the Burrows method, 
described on p. 2457, while the saturation values were obtained 
by Dr. E. H. Williams of the Physics Department by means 
of the isthmus method. 

The results are shown in the following tables and figures. 
For the sake of comparison the properties of a few other grades 
of iron and iron-alloys, tested under identical conditions, have 
been included. 

The chemical analysis shows that the iron-cobalt alloys con- 
tain 33.34 per cent cobalt and may thus be said to conform quite. 
closely to the formula Fe;Co. 

With regard to the saturation values, it 15 seen from Table II 
that the results obtained in this investigation show that the iron- 
cobalt alloy, FesCo, has a saturation value about 13 per cent 

9. Trans. Faraday Soc. 8, p. 149, 1911-12. Compt. Rend. 156, 
p. 1970, 1913. 

10. Proceedings Royal Soc. 42, p. 200, 1887. Phil. Trans. 180 A, 
p. 221, 1889. 

_ 11. Phil. Mag. 29, p. 293, 1890. 


12. Elektrotech. Zettschr. 30, p. 1065, 1909. 
13. Journ. Inst. Elect. Engrs., Dec. 1910. 
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higher than that of pure iron, irrespective of the method of melt- 
ing. However, the saturation values both for pure iron and for 


TABLE II—I,—SATURATION INTENSITY OF MAGNETIZATION 


As forged | Annealed at | Aunealed at 


Specimen 900 deg. cent|1100 deg. cent 
Pure iron—melted іп уасио?............... 1798 1803 1803 
ВезСо, No. 3Co01 melted in vacuo РУМЕ 1977 1967 1967 
а №. 3Co02 “ T T ODD ANS 2036 2039 2039 
№. 3Со08 “ ii А а 2057 2048 2048 
Fe:Co, obtained from Weiss.. .... ......... 1977 i 
Same, remelted in уаспо%.................. 2038 
As rolled 
Cold rolled ѕїееї.............. ............ 1750 


1. At a pressure of about 3.0 mm. Hg. 
2. At a pressure of about 1.0 mm. Hg. 
3. At a pressure of about 0.5 mm. Hg. 


the iron-cobalt alloy are raised about 3 per cent by melting the 
substances in vacuo. While the saturation value is primarily 
of scientific interest, Fig. 3 shows that the iron-cobalt alloy 
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may be of practical importance in the electrical industry. While 
its magnetization curve is 13 per cent above that for pure iron 
at saturation, it is 25 per cent higher in medium fields, such as 
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Н = 50to H = 200. It crosses the pure iron curve at H = 7.5 
and remains below at lower densities. However, its maximum 
permeability is 13,500, which is much higher than is obtained 
for the best grades of transformer iron at the present time. The 
hysteresis loss, too, is as low as or lower than that in commercial 
grades of iron. Its chief importance, however, lies in its high 
magnetic permeability at high densities. An increase here of 
25 per cent, when coupled with a low hysteresis loss, is a highly 
desirable characteristic, for instance, for the teeth of the arma- 
tures of dynamo machinery, where the density is very high. 
The mechanical properties of this iron-cobalt alloy, as seen 
‚ from Table V, are not particularly advantageous. In the forged 


TABLE IV—ELECTRICAL RESISTANCE, MICROHMS PER CU. CM. AT 
20 DEG. CENT. 


Annealed Annealed 


Specimen As forged at 900 deg. | at 1100 deg. Remarks 
cent. cent. 
Pure iron—melted in 
Vacuo............. 9.90 9.85 
Fe:Co. No. 3 Co 02 
meltedin vacuo..... 9.55 10.15 10.10 
Fe:Co. No. 3 Со. 03 
meltedin vacuo..... 9.25 9.72 9.60 
Commercial Grades 
Standard transformer ; 
Received manufac- 
Steel eva ves VES 11.00 ; ñ 
A: turer's stand. heat 
4 per cent silicon steel. оры 51.00 
treatment. 


Swed. charcoal iron... res 10.57 


state, while rather brittle, it is considerably stronger in tension 
than pure iron. After being annealed at 970 deg. cent., how- 
ever, its tensile strength has decreased to about one-third, and 
it is even more brittle than in the forged state. It may be that 
the alloy could be annealed at a lower temperature than 970 
deg. cent. and retain some of the strength that it exhibits in 
the forged state, at the same time acquiring the magnetic prop- 
erties obtainable by annealing at 900 deg. cent. 

The electrical resistance of the Ее;Со alloy, as seen from 
Table IV, is about the same as for pure iron, and makes the 
alloy unsuitable for use in places where the eddy-current loss 
is of chief importance. 

Annealing the Fe:Co alloy at 1100 deg. cent., as seen from 
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Tables II and III, reduces the permeability and increases the 
hysteresis loss considerably, although the saturation value 
remains the same as before. 

The results may be summarized as follows: 

1. The iron-cobalt alloy, FesCo, has a saturation value of 
magnetization 13 per cent higher than that of pureiron. The 
values for the vacuum product, both for pure ironand for the 
Fe;Co alloy, are about 3 per cent higher than for the corres- 
ponding grades melted under ordinary conditions. 

2. When melted in vacuo its maximum permeability is above 
13,000 at a density of 8000 gausses. While this is consider- 
ably lower than the maximum permeability found for pure 
iron melted in vacuo, its permeability in medium fields, such as 


ЛК. 
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MAGNETIZING FORCE - H- GILBERTS РЕВ СМ. 


Fic. 4A—H vsTERESIS LOOPS AND PERMEABILITY CURVE FOR IRON-CORALT 
(FE:Co) MELTED ім VACUO—ANNEALED AT 900 DEG. CENT. 


Н = 50 to Н = 200, is 25 per cent higher than that for pure 
iron or for commercial grades of iron. 

3. Its hysteresis loss at densities of 10,000 yausses or below 
is considerably less than for the best grade of commercial trans- 
former iron. At densities of 15,000 or above the hysteresis 
loss is about the same as for this commercial iron, at the same 
densities. | 

4. Its specific electrical resistance is about 10 microhms, ог 
about the same as for pure iron. 

5. Mechanically it is brittle but fairly strong. Annealed, 
the ultimate tensile strength of the FesCo alloy and of the pure 
iron is about the same, while in the forged state the alloy is 
more than twice as strong as pure iron. 
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In this iron-cobalt alloy, FesCo, is thus found a substance 
that is suitable for use in places where the magnetic density is 
very high, such as armature teeth of dynamo machinery. Its 
brittleness may, however, be a serious obstacle in this con- 
nection. While its electrical resistance is low, there is reason 
to believe that this may be raised by the addition of other 
alloying elements. 


IV. Іком-билсом ALLOYS! 

Probably no series of iron alloys, outside the iron-carbon 
series, has received more attention in recent years than has the 
iron-silicon series. This is largely due to the fact that some 
of the alloys belonging to this series have proved their superi- 
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Fic. 4B— HYSTERESIS LOOPS AND PERMEABILITY CURVE FOR PURE 
IRON MELTED IN VACUO—ANNEALED AT 900 DEG. CENT. 


ority over pure iron and other iron-alloys for certain very im- 
portant purposes in the electrical industry. The iron-silicon 
alloys have been thoroughly investigated from a chemical, 
metallurgical and physical point of view, so that their properties 
are generally very well known. 

The effect of silicon upon the mechanical properties of iron 
was noticed as early as the beginning of the last century, when 
Mushet found that quartz sand applied to molten iron made 
the iron harder and more brittle. These results were later 
confirmed by other investigators, but it was not until the end 
Univ. of Ш., 1915. I 


15. See P. Paglianti, Metallurgie 9, p. 217, 1912, where references 
to early investigators are given. - 
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Fic. 5A— MECHANICAL PROPERTIES OF IRON-SILICON ALLOYS ACCORD- 
ING TO VARIOUS INVESTIGATORS—AS FORGED 
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of the century that systematic investigations of the iron-silicon 
alloys were made. In 1887, Tilden, Roberts-Austin, and Turner!* 
commenced investigations that were continued by Hadfield" 
іп 1889 and Baker’! іп 1903. These were followed by Guillet!? 
in 1904, Bisset? in 1910 and Paglianti" in 1912. The results 
of these investigations agree fairly well, considering the differ- 
ence in the material and treatments employed. The results 
obtained by Hadfield, Baker, and Paglianti are shown graphi- | 
cally in Figs. 5 and 6, together with the curves obtained by 
the author. 
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Fic. 6A—MECHANICAL PROPERTIES OF IRON-SILICON ALLOYS, ACCORDING 
то VARIOUS INVESTIGATORS—ANNEALED 


In connection with his investigation of the mechanical prop- 
erties of iron-silicon alloys in 1889, Hadfield? touched upon 
their magnetic properties. The results arrived at were not 
favorable, as it was found “ that the material (containing 4.43 
per cent silicon and 0.18 per cent carbon) had less suscepti- 
bility and more retentiveness than good soft iron, and that it 


16. Report of British Assoc. for the Adv. of Science, 1888. 
17. Journ. Iron and Steel [nst., 1889, II, р. 222. 
18. Journ. Iron and Steel Inst., 1903, II, p. 312. 
19. Rev. de Metal., Memoirs, 1904, p. 46. 
20. Iron Age, Aug. 25, 1910. 
21. Metallurgie, 9, p. 217, 1912. 
Rev. de Metal. Extracts 11, p. 4, 1914. 
22. Jour. Iron and Steel Inst. 1889, II, p. 237. 
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had enormously less retentiveness than hard steel suitable for 
magnet making." However, Hadfield continued his investi- 
gations on the magnetic properties of iron-silicon alloys and 
in 1900, assisted by Barrett and Brown, he was able to give a 
report? that was quite different from the one above referred 
to. Among the large number of alloys investigated, the report 
includes two iron-silicon alloys, containing 2.5 and 5.5 per cent 
silicon, respectively. The results show (see Table VI) that 
both alloys have a higher maximum permeability and a de- 
cidedly lower hysteresis loss than pure iron, and that the elec- 
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trical resistance increases at the rate of 10 to 12 microhms per 
cu. cm. for each per cent of silicon added.* Т his remarkable 
discovery caused an almost immediate adoption of the silicon- 
steel for use in electrical machinery, particularly in transformers. 
It also gave a new impetus to the investigation of iron and 
steel alloys for electrical purposes, and a large number of in- 
23. Barrett, Brown and Hadfield: Scient. Trans. Royal Dublin Soc., 
VII, ser. 2, Part 4, Jan. 1900. 
Barrett, Brown and Hadfield: Jour. Inst. of Elect. Engrs. Vol. 
31, p. 674, 1901-02. 
Reviewed by E. Gumlich: Stahl u. Eisen 1902, No. 6, p. 230. 
24. The electrical conductivity of iron alloys is described in detail 
by Barrett: Proc. Royal Soc. Vol. 69, p. 480, 1902. 
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vestigators have been searching for new treasures in this field. 
Except for permanent magnets, however, silicon still holds the 
first place as the alloving element giving best results for elec- 
tromagnetic machinery. Among those who have investigated 
the magnetic and electrical properties of iron-silicon alloys 
since Hadfield’s discovery are found Gumlich?* and Schmidt 
(1901), Baker? (1903), Dillner” and Engstrom (1905), Guert- 
ler’? (1906), Burgess? and Aston (1910), Gumlich® and Goerens 
(1912), and Paglianti®! (1912). While the numerical values 
obtained by these investigators vary considerably, they agree 
as to the general effect of silicon upon the magnetic properties. 
Thus it was found that silicon in general decreases the hysteresis 
loss of the iron, and increases the permeability. The rate of 
improvement becomes very large at about 2 per cent silicon, 


TABLE VI—MAGNETIC AND ELECTRICAL PROPERTIES OF HADFIELD'S 
IRON-SILICON ALLOYS. 


Energy 
Silicon | Max. in- Perme- Reten- Coercive | dissipated| Spec. elec. 
Mark per duction ability tivity force in рет com- | resistance, 
cent for for in terms terms plete cycle,| microhms 
Н = 45 H = 8 of В of H ergs per 
cu. cm. 
S.C. 1.} 0.0 Т ae 10.2 
B 0.14 16,800 1625 9770 1.66 10,760 10.9 
898 Е 2.50 16,420 1680 4080 0.90 7,900 42.1 
895 H] 5.50 15,980 1630 3430 0.85 6,500 65.2 


but continues until the limit of forgeability—about 7 per cent— 
is approached. Gumlich and Goerens expressed the opinion, 
previously suggested by Hadfield and Hopkinson, that this 
improvement can not be attributed directly to the silicon— 
as silicon decreases the saturation value of the iron— but that 
it is due to the neutralizing effect of silicon upon carbon. It 


25. Elektrotech. Zeitsch., 22, p. 691, 1901. 
26. Journ. Iron and Seel Insi., 1903 II, p. 312. 
Journ. Inst. of Elect. Engrs., 34, p. 498, 1904-05. 
27. Journ. Iron and Steel Insi., 1905 I, p. 474. 
28. Zeitschr. Anorg. Chemie, 51, p. 397, 1906. @ 
29. Met. and Chem. Engng., March, 1910. 
30. Trans. Faraday Soc. 8, p. 98, 1912. 
Ferrum 10 (12) p. 33, 1912; Chem. Zentr..Bl. (5) 17 (13) p. 380. 
3l. Metallurgie, 9, p. 217, 1912; 
Rev. de Metal. Extracts, 11, p. 4, Jan. 1914. 
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has been shown that with a silicon content of 3 to 4 per cent 
or more the carbon in the iron can not exist in the dissolved 
or combined form even if quenched, but is all converted into 
graphite, a form in-which it has a much less harmful effect 
than in any other form. These conclusions have received 
further confirmation by the results of Paglianti, who shows that 
quenching increases the coercive force 4 to 7 times for low- 
silicon iron and only twice for high-silicon iron. The effect 
upon the hysteresis loss and permeability is shown to be similar. 

The metallography of the iron-silicon series has been in- 
vestigated by Osmond, Arnold,® Baker, and by Guertler 
and Tammann.5 From the data obtained from these researches 


Fic. 7— EQUILIBRIUM DIAGRAM FOR IRON-SILICON, ACCORDING TO 
GONTERMANN 


Gontermann? has worked out an equilibrium diagram for the 
iron-silicon alloys, up to the first eutectic point, 21.4 per cent 
silicon. The diagram is shown in Fig. 7, where the lines not 
established by experiments are shown broken. According to 
this diagram, silicon, in quantities of about 15 per cent or less, 
remains dissolved in the iron throughout all the allotropic modi- 
fications of the latter. If the solution contains more than 15 
per cent silicon, two different crystals are formed upon cooling, 

32. Journ. Iron and Steel Inst., 1890, I, p. 62. 

33. Journ. Iron and Steel [nst., 1894, I, р. 107. 

34. Journ. Iron and Steel Inst., 1903, II, p. 312. 


35. Zeitschr. Anorg. Chem. 41, p. 163, 1905. 
36. Z. Anorg. Ch. 59, p. 384, 1908; Journ. I. & (S. Insta 1911, I, p. 431. 
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namely, the mixed saturated crystal of iron and silicon, con- 
taining about 15 per cent silicon, and a crystal of the com- 
position FeSi. 

The results of the above investigations are confirmed by 
the photomicrographs published by Baker, Guillet,?, Guertler 
and Tammann, Gumlich and Соегепѕ, and Paglianti.? These 
show that with a silicon content of 15 per cent or less there 1$ 
only one kind of crystal present in the alloys, with the excep- 
tion—in the low-silicon alloys—of the cementite crystals caused 
by the carbon present in the iron to a greater or less extent. 
With a higher silicon content—above 3 or 4 per cent—carbon 
is no longer precipitated as cementite, but as graphite, and 
appears in the form of black spots on the surface of the polished 
specimen. 


V. RESULTS 


1. Chemical Properties. Table VII gives a complete list of 
all the alloys made, together with the chemical analysis for 
silicon. From the amount of silicon added, the percentage 
10st in terms of the weight of the ingot has been calculated and 
listed in the fourth column. The only elements that are present 
in the alloys as impurities in a measurable quantity are carbon, 
amounting to about 0.01 per cent, and oxygen. 

It has been previously shown?! that the electrolytic iron, 
even after the thorough cleaning to which it was subjected 
before melting, contained about 0.4 per cent oxygen in the 
form of some oxide of iron. It was shown that while carbon 
will reduce the iron oxide before commencing to combine with 
the iron, boron will combine with the iron before all the iron 
oxide is reduced, its affinity for oxygen being about twice its 
affinity for iron. From Table VII it is seen that silicon in this 
respect acts like boron, with this difference, that its affinity 
for iron is much stronger than its affinity for oxygen. The 
percentage of silicon lost, that 1s, the percentage that has been 
oxidized and changed into slag, increases, somewhat irregularly, 
with the silicon added, but reaches a maximum of about 0.5 
per cent. As silicon oxidizes to SiO», the maximum amount of 

37. Rev. de Metal. Memoirs, 1904, p. 46. 

38. Trans. Faraday Soc. 8, p. 98, 1912. 

39. Metallurgie 9, p. 217, 1912. 

Rev. de Metal., Extracts, 11, p. 4, Jan. 1914. 


40. TRANS. А. I. E. Е., 1914, Vol. XXXIII, Part I, p. 451. 
Bulletins 72 and 77, Eng. Exp. Sta., Univ. of Ill. 
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oxygen absorbed is 0.44 per cent, or the same amount that was 
found in the two previous investigations, using carbon or boron. 


2. Mechanical Properties. The results of the mechanical 


TABLE VII.—LIST OF ALLOYS. 


Silicon 
Silicon content Silicon 
Specimen | added as per lost ` Remarks 
No. per cent chem. per cent 
anal. 
per cent 
3-51 0.000 |аЪ’+. 0.001 MTM These rods were discarded after 
3-52 0.000 * 0.001 annealing at 1100 deg. cent. on account 
3-53 0.000 * 0.001 of oxidation due to a leakin thefurnace. 
3-54 0.000 “ 0.001 
3-55 0.000 ч 0.001 
3 $1 05 0.092 0.068 0.024 
3 $1 06 0.185 0.148 0.037 | 
3 $1 07 0.276 0.242 0.034 The magnetic data for these rods, af- 
3 Si 08 0.368 0.309 0.059 terannealing at 900deg. cent. were taken 
3 Si 09 0.460 0.400 0.060 before the effect of strain due to tight 
3 Si 10 0.551 0.472 0.079 clamping of the yokes was noticed. 
3 Si 11 0.643 0.563 0.080 It was impossible to re-test these rods 
3 Si 12 0.734 0.673 0.061 annealed at 900 deg. because they were| ` 
3 Si 13 0.825 0.698 0.127 already annealed at 1100 deg. Data for 
3 Si 14 0.916 0.822 0.094 1100 deg. annealing were taken without 
3 Si 15 0.138 0.064 0.074 strain. 
3 $1 16 0.046 0.010 0.036 
3 Si 17 0.230 0.230 0.000 
3 6118 1.810 1.741 0.069 
3 Si 19 2.690 2.550 0.140 Not forgeable. Crushed into mass of 
crystals. 
3 Si 20 3.500 3.580| —0.020 Flaw in center of rod after forging. 
38121 0.092 0.048 0.044 
3 Si 22 0.185 0.091 0.094 
3 Si 23 0.276 0.20 0.071 
3 Si 24 2.690 2.570 0.120 Notíforgeable. Same as 3 Si 19. 
38125 3.560 3.400 0.160 
3 Si 26 2.260 2.180 0.080 Contaminated in melting. 
3 Si 27 3.125 2.730 0.395 
3 Si 28 4.410 4.440] —0.030 
3 Si 29 5.230 4.920 0.310 . 
3 Si 30 8.420 8.550} —0.130 Not forgeable. 
3 Si 31 2.260 1.710 0.550 
3 Si 32 6.850 6 570 0.280 
3 Si 33 0.459 0.420] 0.039 | Not used. Made from electro t 
3 Si 34 0.915 0.700 0.215 iron that proved to be impure. 
3 Si 35 0.276 0.193 0.083 
3 Si 36 3.980 3.550 0.430 
3 Si 37 4.80 4.390 0.420 


tests are shown in Tables VIII and IX, and graphically in Figs. 
8 and 9. A comparison between these results and those ob- 
tained by previous investigators was given in Figs. 5 and 6. 
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Fig. 10 is a reproduction of a photograph of some of the test 
pieces after being tested, showing very clearly the variation 
in the elongation and reduction of area caused by silicon. From 
the figures it may be stated in general that silicon increases 
the elastic limit and ultimate strength of iron in direct propor- 
tion to the amount added, reaching a maximum at about 4.5 
per cent. From this point on, the elastic limit coincides with 
the ultimate strength, and both decrease very rapidly. The 


TABLE VIII—MECHANICAL TESTS 


As FORGED 
Elongation 
Yield Ulti- per cent Reduc- 
Silicon | point, mate |—————————— | tion of 
content, | lb. per | strength| Before | Ulti- area, Remarks 
рег cent | sq. in. | lb. рег | ‘‘neck- | mate |per cent 
sq. in. ing" 
0.001 35,800 | 44,700 2, 39 80.4 
с.001 44,400 | 46,200 3 24 53.8 
0.001 38,000 | 40,800 8 40 88.5 
0.01 41,800 45,200 11 35 78.0 
0.048 | 42,850 | 46,900 5 25 91.6 | Failed near punch 
mark 
0.068 36,800 | 43,800 10 37 92.0 
3 5122 | 0.091 35,600 | 43,750 12 36 91.7 
3 $106 | 0.148 38,600 | 45,000 11 42 94.8 
3 5123 | 0.205 42,500 | 49,700 10 39 93.4 
3 5117 | 0.230 41,300 | 47,500 10 45 89.7 
36111 | 0.563 40,750 | 51,000 12 41 92.6 
38112 | 0.673 РА 58.000 9 30 91.4 
3 Si 14 | 0.822 45,200 | 55.300 11 36 93.1 
38131 | 1.71 68,100 | 76,300 6 29 87.2 
38125 | 3.40 74,500 | 86,300 10 31 74.7 
3 5126 | 3.55 83,400 | 99,300 12 23 41.3 
38137 | 4.39 94,000 | 105,000 6 6 7.5 
38129 | 4.92 50,250 | 50.250 nil nil nil Failed at Базе о! 
head 
38132 | 6.57 5.120 5,120 nil nil nil Tested between grips 
without being ma- 


chined 


values for the forged condition are considerably higher than 
for the annealed condition, the difference varying between 
10,000 and 20,000 lb. per sq. in. (7 to 14 kg. per sq. mm.). 
For the 4.5 per cent alloy “аз forged " the ultimate strength 
is 105,000 Ib. per sq. in. (73.5 kg. per sq. mm.), about 8000 1b. 
per sq. in. (5.6 kg. per sq. mm.) higher than the maximum 
obtained by previous investigators. The practical absence of 
carbon in the vacuum iron causes the low-silicon alloys to be 
weaker than the corresponding alloys tested by previous т- 


— - — ә. 
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vestigators, but this same absence of carbon evidently is a 
cause for added strength in the 4.5 per cent alloy, in which the 
carbon exists in the form of graphite. 

With regard to the elongation and reduction of area, the 
results in general confirm those obtained by Hadfield, Baker 
and Paglianti concerning the effect of silicon. However, the 
vacuum alloys again show the effect of the lack of carbon in 


TABLE IX—MECHANICAL TESTS 
ANNEALED АТ 970 Окс. CENT. 


Elongation, 
Yield Ulti- per cent ` | Reduc- 
Number | Silicon point, mate |- of 
of content, | lb. per |strength | Before | Ulti- Area, Remarks 
specimen|per cent | sq. in. | lb. per | "neck- | mate |per cent 
sq. in. ing" 
3-39 0.001 16,400 | 36,100 61 80.9 
3 5116 | 0.010 16,050 | 34,900 25 53 81.5 
38121 | 0.048 20,100 | 35,000 2: 48 89.3 
3 5115 | 0.064 14,750 | 34,100 27 29 45.1 Failed near head; flaw 
3 $105 | 0.068 20,400 | 34,900 28 64 94.8 
3 Si 22 | 0.091 14,290 | 35,400 26 64 91.8 
3 5:06 | 0.148 15,890 | 35,200 29 48 67.0 
3 Si 23 | 0.205 25,075 | 38,650 19 50 89.4 
3 $1 19 | 0.230 14,910 | 35,500 30 60 84.7 Broke near head; flaw 
3 6107 | 0.242 18,100 | 38,400 25 60 91.3 
38108 | 0.309 21,650 | 40,400 25 55 90.0 
3 $1 09 | 0.400 26,000 | 42,000 20 55 91.0 
3 Si 10 | 0.472 17,340 | 42,750 26 54 91.4 
3Si 11 | 0.563 25,700 | 41,200 08 is ve Was not stressed to 
failure; flaw 
38112 | 0.673 26,550 | 45,230 21 45 88.2 
3 бі 13 | 0.698 23,100 | 43,000 25 57 89.0 
3 $1 14 | 0.822 26,200 | 45,150 28 50 91.6 
3Si 31 | 1.71 35,800 | 54,250 25 50 90.6 % 
3 $1 18 | 1.741 45,750 | 55,000 14 84.7 Failed at punch mark 
3 Si 27 | 2.73 49,600 | 67,800 18 19 15.5 
38125 | 3.40 57,100 | 77,400 15 21 28.7 
38137 | 4 39 85,000 | 85,000 nil nil 1.2 Annealed at 1030 deg. 
cent. in nitrogen 
3 Si 28 | 4.44 72,900 | 91,600 14 24 25.1 
3 $1 29 | 4.92 47,700 | 47,700 nil nil nil Head failed 
3 Si 32 | 6.57 13,000 ! 13,000 nil nil nil Tested between grips 


being much tougher in the region of low silicon as well as in the 
region between 3 and 5 per cent. The latter is particularly 
significant, as it is in this region that the maximum strength 
occurs. While the strength maxima for alloys containing small 
amounts of carbon correspond to zero elongation and reduc- 
tion of area, the strongest vacuum alloy, in the forged con- 
dition, has a reduction of area of 8 per cent; and an elongation 
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of 7 per cent. In the annealed state the corresponding figures 
for the same alloy are 24 and 22 per cent. 

Two of the alloys, containing 2.55 and 2.57 per cent silicon, 
respectively, could not be forged, but fell into a mass of crys- 
stals that apparently had no adhesive strength. One of these 
alloys is shown in Fig. 22. That this occurrence was no acci- 
dent is shown by the fact that the two alloys were made at dif- 
ferent times, and they were subjected to forging on different 
days, in company with other alloys that forged perfectly. 
The structure of the two alloys is identical, consisting of large 
allotriomorphic crystals $ in. (3 mm.) to š in. (6 mm.) across, 
and about twice these dimensions in length. The author has 
as yet been unable to find any satisfactory explanation of this 
phenomenon, neither has he been able to find a similar occur- 
rence reported by anybody else. On the other hand, no alloy 
with a silicon content of between 2.50 and 2.60 per cent has 
been recorded in the literature as far as investigated, the nearest 
to it being two alloys used by Hadfield, one containing 2.67 
per cent silicon and the other containing 2.50 per cent silicon.” 
The latter was used for magnetic investigations and the me- 
chanical properties were not given, but it was undoubtedly 
forgeable. Pagliantif has reported an alloy containing 2.35 
per cent silicon, that evidently forged. Thus it would appear 
that the region of non-forgeability is restricted to within a few 
tenths of one per cent, unless the small amount of impurities 
present in the alloys used by the above investigators, chiefly 
carbon, may have changed the physical properties sufficiently 
to make them forgeable, whereas their absence might have made 
them non-forgeable. The author regrets that he has been un- 
able as yet to investigate this point further*. The presence of 
a critical point does not appear in the curves for the mechanical 
properties as forged, while in the curves for the annealed speci- 
mens there is a sudden drop in the reduction of area and the 
elongation in the region of non-forgeability. Thus the re- 
duction of area drops from 90 per cent for the 1.71 per cent 
alloy to 15 per cent for the 2.73 per cent alloy. Hadfield and 

41. Journ. Iron and Steel Inst., 1889, II, p. 222. 

42. Scient. Trans. Royal Dublin Soc., VII, Ser. 2, part 4, Jan. 1900. 

Journ. Inst. Elec. Engrs. 31, p. 674, 1901-02. 

43. Metallurgie, 9, p. 217, 1912. 

*Since this paper was prepared, further investigations with regard to 
this point have been made, establishing more definitely this critical point. 


For detailed information see Bull. No. 83 of the Eng. Exp. Sta., Univ. 
of Ill., and Proc. A. I. M. E., Feb. 1916, p. 490-98. 
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Paglianti found for the annealed alloys a similar drop in the 
reduction of area and in the elongation in this region, confirm- 
ing the view that there is a critical point at about 2.5 per cent 
silicon. (See Figs. ба and бв). Baker shows the sudden drop 
to occur between 3 and 4 per cent silicon; but Baker’s method 
of melting raises the question whether part of the silicon in his 
alloys was not in the form of SiOz. АП his curves seem to 
point in this direction. 

3. Magnetic and Electrical Properties. The results of the 
magnetic and electrical tests are shown in Tables X and XI 
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SILICON CONTENT-PER CENT 
Fic. 11—MAGNETIC AND ELECTRICAL PROPERTIES OF IRON-SILICON 
ALLOYS ANNEALED AT 900 Dec. CENT. 
and in Figs. 11 to 15, inclusive. Figs. 11 and 12 show at a 
glance the magnetic and electrical properties of the series, 
Fig. 11 after annealing at 900 deg. cent., and Fig. 12 after an- 
nealing at 1100 deg. cent. The properties in the forged state 
have not been thus plotted for the reason that they are of less 
interest on account of their inferiority. However, in order to 
have them included in the paper, Fig. 13 gives the flux densities 
for various magnetizing forces for the alloys as forged; Figs. 
14 and 15 give the corresponding values after annealing at 900 
and 1100 deg. cent., respectively, thus affording means for 
comparison as to the effect of the various heat treatments. 
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From these three figures it is seen that, for H = 50 or above, 
the annealing at 1100 deg. has the effect of decreasing B by 
500 to 1000 gausses for low-silicon alloys, while for alloys con- 
taining from 0.2 to 1.0 per cent the annealing at 900 deg. cent. 
decreases B to some extent. For H = 20 and below, the forged 
condition is decidedly inferior to the annealed condition. Com- 
paring the 900-deg. and 1100-deg. annealing, it is seen that for 
Н = 20 to = 0.5 the 900-deg. annealing is superior for de- 
creasingly lower silicon contents only, and for H = 0.3 and 
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below, the 1100-deg. annealing is superior for the whole range, 
In general, it may be said that for high densities B decreases 
with increasing silicon content, no matter what the heat treat- 
ment has been. This was expected to be the case from previous 
researches on the saturation values of iron-silicon alloys. Thus 
Gumlich and Goerens found that the saturation value 47 Imoz 
is decreased by 500 gausses for each 1 per cent silicon. 
‘Turning now to Figs. 11 and 12, two maxima appear very 
distinctly in the curves for maximum permeability, corres- 
ponding to two minima in the curves for hysteresis loss and 
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coercive force. The first of these points occurs at a silicon 
content of about 0.15 per cent, the second at a silicon content 
of about 3.5 per cent for the permeability and about 4.0 per 
cent for the hysteresis loss and coercive force. The reason 
that the second maximum for permeability and minimum for 
hysteresis loss do not occur at the same silicon content appears 
very clearly from the retentivity and coercive force curves, 
when it is remembered that the hysteresis loss primarily de- 
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Fic. 13—FLux DENSITY FOR VARIOUS MAGNETIZING FORCES—AS FORGED 


pends upon the coercive force and the retentivity, and only 
to a less extent upon the maximum permeability. 

That а maximum—or minimum—should occur for a low 
silicon content was not surprising in view of the results pre- 
viously obtained with pure iron, iron-carbon and iron-boron 
alloys. In the latter case a maximum was obtained with a 
trace of boron, evidently on account of a slight purification 
of the iron, but as soon as the boron content became measurable 
the magnetic properties immediately depreciated. The first. 
maximum in the present case can, no doubt, be accounted for 
in the same way, and consequently this point may be regarded 
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as characteristic of the purest iron obtainable under the present 
conditions, containing 0.15 per cent silicon and a small amount 
of oxygen in the form of iron oxide. The slight uncertainty 
existing for silicon contents below 1.0 per cent, as shown by 
the distribution of the points, is probably due to the varying 
amounts of oxide left in the iron. That the oxide in the iron be- 
fore melting varied to some extent is apparent from Table VII, 
judging from the amount of silicon oxidized in the high alloys, 
where probably all the oxide was reduced. This reasoning would 
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Fic. 14—FLux DENSITY FOR VARIOUS MAGNETIZING FORCES—ANNEALED 
AT 900 ПЕС. CENT. 


consequently also account for the uniform results obtained for 
the high silicon contents. 

The second maximum—or minimum—was wholly unexpected, 
as strength and brittleness.are not generally associated with 
high magnetic quality. It is true that previous investigators 
have found a maximum between 2.5 to 4.0 per cent silicon, 
but, as was pointed out on p. 2473, this was thought to be due 
to the neutralizing effect of the silicon upon the relatively large 
amounts of impurities, chiefly carbon, present in the iron. In 
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the present case the alloys contained only about 0.01 per cent 
of carbon. Thus it seems improbable that the second maximum 
in this case can be attributed solely to the conversion of 0.01 
per cent of combined carbon into graphite. It seems more 
probable that the improvements are due partly to this con- 
version and partly to the complete reduction of iron oxide. 
If this second maximum should be due entirely to the conversion 
of combined carbon into graphite, the current ideas regarding 
the influence of carbon upon the magnetic properties of iron 
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Fic. 15—FLux DENSITIES FOR VARIOUS MAGNETIZING FORCES—AN- 
; NEALED AT 1100 DEG. CENT. 


will certainly have to be changed, and it will become desirable 
to remove from the iron the last trace of carbon. According 
to these hypotheses, the first maximum 1$ due to pure iron in 
spite of small amounts of iron oxide and combined carbon, while 
the second maximum 1$ due to pure iron in spite of a relatively 
large amount of dissolved silicon. If none of the above hypo- 
theses is correct, the only other explanation remaining 1$ that 
the second maximum is due directly to silicon dissolved intheiron. 
As an argument against such a theory, Hadfield and Hopkin- 
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son“ in 1900 and Gumlich* in 1912 brought out the fact that 
silicon reduces the saturation value of iron in direct proportion 
to the silicon dissolved in the iron, and consequently it did not 
seem probable that silicon could directly improve the per- 
meability at lower densities. However, it is a curious coin- 
cidence that at the same meeting of the Faraday Society at 
which Dr. Gumlich made the above statement, Dr. P. Weiss** 
read a paper on iron-cobalt alloys, showing that the allov FesCo 
has a saturation value 10 per cent higher than that of pure iron. 
The author has shown that while the iron-cobalt alloy, FesCo, 
melted in vacuo, has a saturation value 13 per cent higher 
than that of pure iron melted under identical conditions, its 
permeability at low densities is much lower. Evidently both 
the high saturation value and the comparatively low permea- 
bility at lower densities of the Fe«Co alloy must be due tothe 
combination between iron and cobalt, or, in other words, must 
be attributed directly to the cobalt. ^ There is no reason, then, 
why the low saturation value and the high permeabilitv at low 
densities of the 3.40 per cent iron-silicon alloy can not both be 
due directly to silicon. That is, no foundation exists any longer 
for assuming that there is a direct connection between the 
saturation value of a certain alloy and its properties at low 
and medium densities, and it is consequently possible that 
the second maximum occurring in the maximum permeability 
curve for the iron-silicon series may be due directly to silicon. 
More experimental evidence is needed, however, before it is 
safe to make a definite statement in this respect. 

While silicon is thus, directly or indirectly, engaged in im- 
proving the magnetic properties of iron, it serves a very useful 
purpose by increasing the electrical resistance of the iron enor- 
mously, giving the iron the exact characteristics desired for 
electromagnetic machinery. 

The iron-silicon series thus offers two important allovs for 
electrical purposes, both having high permeability and low 
hysteresis loss, but differing in that one has a very low, while 
the other has a very high electrical resistance. 

The values obtained are, undoubtedly, without precedent 
in the annals of the magnetic properties of iron and iron alloys, 
and it is only after a careful analysis of the apparatus used and 

44. Inst. of Elect. Engrs. 46, p. 225, 1911. 


45. Trans. Faraday Soc. 8, p. 109, 1912. 
46. Trans. Faraday Soc. 8, p. 149, 1912. 
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the methods emploved in testing that the author feels reason- 
ау safe in publishing them. Аз ап extra precaution, how- 
ever, he wishes to repeat the statement made on p. 2606; 
that experimental evidence seems to point towards a larger 
percentage error due to the compensating current than theo- 
retical considerations according to Burrows" and others would 
lead to. But even if the maximum error in the results as given 
should amount to 20 per cent, their significance would not be 
altered appreciably. Whether the true maximum permeability 


TABLE XII 


Hysteresis loss, ergs 
per cu.cm. per ~ 


Coercive force 
Maxi- |gilberts per cm. 


Kind of mum |— — |———————- 
Year Investigator material perme- 
used ability for fur for for 
Bmax -|Втах =| Bmax = | Bmax = 
10,000 | 15,000 10,000 15,000 
1900 | Hadfield....... Sw. Char. Iron 4,000} 0.92 1.00 jab't. 2700jab't. 5500 
1900 | Hadfield....... 2% Si-Iron 5,100| 0.72 0.79 4 220014 4700 
1901 | Gumlich and 
Schmidt.. .. | Wrought iron 8,350 0.60 TET 
1903 | Baker .... .... 4.9' , Si-iron M 1.20 6200 
1910 | Terry ...... .. Electrolytic iron | 11,000 
1912 | Gumlich 
and Goerens .| 0.4% Si. sheets 11,600 0.54 
1912 | Gumlich and 
Goerens .... | 4.00% Si. sheets 9,400| .... зі — ИР 
1912 | Paghanti...... 1.750: Si-iron "P 0.60 0.75 1650 3500 
1914 | Yensen.... ... Pure vacuum 19,000 0.29 813 1640 
iron 
1915 | Yensen.. .. 0.1555 бі. va- 66,500] 0.09 0.16 286 916 
cuum iron 
1915 | Yensen.. .. ...| 3.40 << бі. va- 63,300] 0 08 0.15 280 1025 
cuum iron 


obtained is 66,500 or 53,200 is of little consequence at the present 
time, as long as it is reasonably certain that it lies in this neigh- 
borhood. Should it be definitely established that the value 
of the required compensating current imposes a limit upon 
the Burrows double bar and yoke method, beyond which the 
errors introduced are too large, a new method will undoubtedly 
be developed to meet this emergency. 

It was only a few years ago that a permeability of 6000 was 
regarded as exceptionally high. This was gradually raised to 


47. Bulletin, Bureau of Standards, Vol. 6, No. 1; Reprint No. 117. 
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8000 and then Теггу,% in 1910, obtained a value of 11,000 for 
a ring of electrolytic iron as deposited and annealed. Gumlich, 
in 1912, also obtained this value for a high-grade low-silicon 
alloy in the form of sheets. Last year the author published 
19,000 as the maximum found for pure iron melted in vacuo, 
and this value was regarded as remarkable. The step from 
19, 000 to 66,500 indeed seems a long one, ‘but intermediate steps 
have been taken in the meantime in the laboratory. The values 
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Fic. 16—A COMPARISON BETWEEN VACUUM IRON AND ,COMMERCIAL 
STEEL, BOTH CONTAINING BETWEEN 3 PER CENT and 4 PER CENT SILICON— 


THOROUGHLY ANNEALED 
Vacuum Commercial 


Iron Steel 
ы loss, for Bmax = 10,000; ergs рег си. ст. per~..... , 280 2260 
= са = 15,000; *" * * * a <... 1025 3030 
Specific electrical resistance, microhms. ..................... 48.50 51.15 


for the hysteresis loss have followed in a similar path, as seen 
from Table XII. 

Fig. 16 illustrates the difference in magnetic quality between 
a silicon-vacuum-iron and a commercial silicon steel, both con- 
taining approximately the same amount of silicon. The maxi- 
mum permeability is as 20 to 1, the hysteresis loss, for B, 
= 10,000, as 10 to 1, and for Вт. = 15,000, as З їо 1, in favor 


48. Phys. Rev. 30, p. 133, 1910. 
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of the vacuum alloy. For В,а: = 15,000 the permeability 
of the latter is twice the permeability of the commercial iron. 
The electrical resistance is nearly the same for both alloys, or 
about five times that of pure iron. 

Fig. 17 shows to a large scale the difference between a high- 
silicon and a low-silicon vacuum-iron, both having about the 
same hysteresis loss. The characteristics of the low-silicon 
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Fic. 17—A COMPARISON BETWEEN A HIGH AND Low SILICON VACUUM 
IRON—ANNEALED АТ 1100 DEG. CENT. 
0.048% Si. 4.449, Si 


Hysteresis loss, for Bmax = 10,000; ergs рег си. cm. per~....... 407 405 
к T. ° = 15,000; * 2A ue dE J c 1214.5 1171 
Specific electrical resistance, тісгоһ1п8...................... i 10.78 57.40 


alloy are seen to be very high retentivity and high permeability 
for medium and high densities, while the high-silicon alloys 
have a low retentivity, with the maximum permeability occur- 
ring at a low density. The chief advantage of the high-silicon 
alloy lies in the high electrical resistance, amounting to more 
than five times that of the low-silicon alloy. | 

An attempt was made to obtain a few more points for the 
high-silicon alloys, and two alloys, Nos. 35136 and 35137, were 
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melted, and test preces prepared. Unfortunately, however, 
these rods were annealed first at 900 deg. and then at 1100 deg. 
cent. in company with three rods made from impure iron and 
were evidently contaminated by them. This was discovered 
by the behavior of rod No. 35117, that had previously been 
annealed at 900 deg. under normal conditions. After anneal- 
ing at 1100 deg. in company with the contaminated rods, its 
magnetic quality was sadly impaired, while the five other rods 
all had improved. As a matter of fact, it was the first occur- 
rence of a rod depreciating during the 1100-deg. annealing, and 
the only cause that could be found was contamination by the 
impure rods. One rod being thus affected, it seemed natural 
to conclude that Nos. 35136 and 35137 were similarly affected.” 
The results for these two alloys are shown in the tables, but the 
values have not been plotted in the figures, although the points 
would have deviated but little from the curves. Another reason 
for not plotting these values is that the 1100-deg. annealing 
was done in an atmosphere of nitrogen. While the nitrogen 
did not seem to act differently from the vacuum, the method 
has not been tested sufficiently to warrant including, without 
question, the results thus obtained. However, these results, 
although not wholly satisfactory, serve as a check upon the 
results previously obtained. 

4. Photomicrographs. In the following pages a number of 
photomicrographs are reproduced, representative of the alloys 
tested. They are arranged in order of their silicon content, 
the pure iron appearing first and the highest silicon alloy last. 
With only a few exceptions, the “ as forged ” condition occupies 
the upper part of the pages, the 900 deg. annealed condition 
the middle part, and the 1100 deg. annealed condition occupies 
the lower part. The magnifications used are either 40 diameters 
or 10 diameters. In one case recourse was had to 7 diameters. 

From these photomicrographs it is seen very clearly that 
the iron-silicon alloys, in the range here investigated, consist 
of only one kind of crystals, thus confirming the results obtained 
by previous investigators, that iron and silicon, for silicon con- 
tents below about 15 per cent, form a solid solution everywhere 
between the freezing point and ordinary temperature. 

Below 1 per cent, silicon appears to have no marked effect 

49. That such contamination takes place during annealing was shown 


in the previous paper, in the case of five rods that were annealed in 
company with a rod that contained 0.18 per cent carbon, 


PLATE CLIV. 
А. |. Е. Е. 
VOL. XXXIV, 1915 


ALLOY No. 3—39 ALLOY No. 351. 06 
0.001 PER CENT SILICON 0.148 PER CENT SILICON 


As forged 
Fic. 184—40 DiaAM.—PicRIC Аср Fic. 194—40 Diam.—Picric ACID 


Annealed at 900 deg.cent. 
Fic. 18в 40 DiAM.— РіІСКІС ACID Fic. 19в—40 Diam.—Picric ACID 


Annealed at 1100 deg.cent. [YENSEN] 
Fic. 18c—40 Dram.—Picric Аср Fic. 19c—40 DiAM.—PiCRIC. ACID 


Digitized by Google 


PLATE CLV, 
А. I. E. E. 
VOL. XXXIV, 1915 


ALLOY No. 3 $1 10 ALLOY No. 3 S1 31 
0.472 PER CENT SILICON 1.71 PER CENT SiLICON 


As forged 
Fic. 204—40 Diam.—Ptcric ACID Fic. 214—10 Diam.—Picric ACID 


| Annealed at 900 deg. cent. 
Fic. 208—410 Diam.—Picric Аср Fic. 218—10 Diam.—Picric AcID 


Annealed at 1100 deg. cent. 


[YENSEN] 
Fic. 20c—40 DiaAM.—Picric ACID 


Fic. 21с—10 DiAM.—PicRIC ACID 


=a 


PLATE CLVI, 
А. |. E. E. 
VOL. XXXIV, 1915 


THE NoN-FoRGEABLE ALLOY 3 SI 24—2.57 PER CENT SILICON 


As cut from ingot before forging 
Fic. 224—10 Пллм.--Ріскіс ACID 


Annealed at 900 deg. cent. 
Fic. 22 в 10 Diam.—Picric ACID 


[vENsEN] 
Fic. 2242—FuLL SizE—INGOT AFTER 
FORGING 


- 


Annealed at 1100 deg. cent. 


Fic. 22c—10 Diam.—Picric ACID 


PLATE CLVII. 
A. |. E. E. ALLOY No. 3 Sı 25—SPEC. 2— 


VOL. XXXIV, 1915 3.40 PER CENT SILICON 


, 


As forged As forged 
Fic. 23—ALLov З бі 25—5Pkc. 1 Fic. 264—10 Diam.—Picric ACID 
3.40 PER CENT SILICON—40 DiAM.— : 
NITRIC ACID 


4” 


As forged Annealed at 900 deg. cent. 
_ Fic. 24—ALLov 3 Sr 20 Fic. 26в—10 Diam.—Picric ACID 
3.58 PER CENT SiLICON—40 DIAM.— 
NITRIC ACID 


А» forged [YENSEN] 
Fic. 25—ArLLov 3 S: 36 Annealed at 1100 deg. cent. 
3.55 PER CENT SILICON—40 DiaM.— FIG 206c—1 DIAM — Р!св!с ACID 
NITRIC ACID (ооо 


nitiva kh 1 
Ош {ӨП Dy * 


ALLOY No. 3 Sı 29 
4.92PER CENT SILICON 


PLATE CLVIII. 
A. 1. Е. Е. 
VOL. XXXIV, 1915 


ALLOY No. 3 Sr. 32 
6.57 PER CENT SILICON 


As forged 


| Fic. 274—40 Diam.—Picric ACID 


Fic. 284—40 DiAM.—PicRIC ACID 


Annealed at 900 deg. ce^t. 


Fic. 27в--40 DiaAM.— Picnic ACID 


Annealed at 1100 dez. cent. 


Fic. 27c—40 Diam.—Picric ACID 
—WaASHED WITH 10 Рек сехт HF 
SOLUTION 


Fic. 28 в--40 ПілАм.--Ріскіс ACID 
SLIGHTLY REPOLISHED 


[YENSEN] 

Fic. 28c—40 Гллм.--РіІскіІС ACID 
—WaASHED WITH 10 PER CENT HF 
SOLUTION 


Digitized by Google 


PLATE CLIX 
А. l. E. Е, 
VOL. XXXIV, 1915 


[YENSEN] 


INGOT{AFTER FORGING 


Fic. 29— THE Non-ForGEABLE ALLOY No. 3 Si 30—8.55 PER CENT SILICON—HALF SIZE. 
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upon the structure of the iron, either as forged or annealed. 
Annealing at 900 deg. cent. does not seem to change the struc- 
ture of the alloys in this range, but annealing at 1100 deg. 
breaks the large crystals up into smaller ones, giving an appear- 
ance of a very fine structure. There is no sign of foreign sub- 
stances in these structures, other than those arising from im- 
perfect polishing. After passing the 1 per cent mark, silicon 
begins to show its effect. The crystals are generally larger 
than for pure iron, and are readily polished in relief, showing 
that they are not of uniform hardness. There is no breaking 
up of the crystals by the 1100-deg. annealing as in the case of 
the low alloys. The 1.71 per cent alloy, as seen in Fig. 21, 
shows a very irregular structure as forged, and after the 900- 
deg. annealing, but this gives way to a structure of more regu- 
larity as a result of the 1100-deg. annealing. The structure 
of the non-forgeable alloy is shown in Fig. 22, exhibiting very 
large uniform crystals, measuring } in. (3 mm.) to 1 in. (6mm.) 
across. In the first specimen used for the 3.40 per cent alloy, 
the crystals are of about the same size and shape as the ones 
for the non-forgeable alloys, as seen in Fig. 26. In order to 
investigate this singularity further, another specimen from the 
same alloy was prepared, and this showed a much more normal 
structure (Fig. 23). Specimens were also investigated for two 
other alloys with very nearly the same silicon content, and 
these also showed structures that were quite normal (Figs. 24 
and 25) so that the large crystals, shown in Fig. 26, are evidently 
freaks, caused by peculiar conditions. It may be that the 
specimen was taken at one end of the forged rod. Neverthe- 
less, the occurrence of these enormous crystals is very interest- 
ing, not only on account of the enormous size, but also because 
it shows that the size of crystals in and of itself does not prevent 
the material from being forgeable. The remainder of the 
photomicrographs exhibit quite normal structures with no 
marked change caused by the two heat treatments. 

The principal difference between these photomicrographs 
and the ones published by previous investigators is the absence 
of foreign matter in the structure of the vacuum alloys. Even 
Baker, whose alloys contained only 0.04 per cent carbon, shows 
in his photomicrographs, besides small amounts of pearlite or 
graphite, some other foreign substance that could not be ex- 
plained at that time. It seems probable, in view of the method 
used for melting and the mechanical properties of his alloys, 
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that these other foreign substances may be oxides. The other 
investigators invariably show comparatively large amounts of 
pearlite for low alloys and patches or spots of graphite for high 
alloys. Тһе: іге of crystals for the vacuum alloys, excluding 
the abnormal cases, is very much larger than for the less pure 
alloys. This is true both for low and high silicon contents. 

5. Summary and Conclusions. The results recorded in the 
previous pages regarding iron-silicon alloys may be summarized 
as follows: | 

1. By means of the vacuum method of melting it is possible . 
to obtain a decidedly purer product than has thus far been 
obtained in any other manner. Consequently, more definite 
conclusions can be drawn with regard to the effect of silicon 
upon iron, than have hitherto been possible. 

2. Silicon, like boron, has a double effect upon iron. Part 
of it combines with the iron and remains in solid solution through- 
out the cooling of the alloy, while a smaller part reduces the iron 
oxide present. 

3. The tensile strength of the vacuum product follows in 
general the same law as alloys made under ordinary conditions, 
but the ductility of the former is much greater, particularly 
below 2 per cent and above 3 per cent, probably due to the 
absence of carbon. The maximum tensile strength of 105,000 
lb. per sq. in. (73.5 kg. per sq. mm.) occurs with a silicon con- 
tent of 4.5 per cent. 

4. The limit of forgeability lies between 7 and 8 per cent 
silicon. А critical range occurs between 2.50 per cent and 
2.60 per cent, in which the alloys are not forgeable. 

5. With regard to the magnetic properties the vacuum alloys 
exhibit most remarkable characteristics. The best alloys are 
obtained with about 0.15 per cent and 3.40 per cent silicon, 
after annealing at 1100 deg. cent. The values of maximum 
permeability for both of these alloys are above 50,000, and 
the values of hysteresis loss for Вто, = 10,000 and 15,000 are 
about 300 and 1000 ergs per cu. cm. per cycle, respectively. 
This hysteresis loss is $ and 4 of the corresponding loss for 
commercial silicon steel. The most favorable annealing teme 
perature is in every case 1100 deg. cent. 

6. The specific electrical resistance increases about 13 mi- 
crohms for the first one per cent of silicon added. For each 
additional per cent added the increase 1s about 11 microhms. 
Consequently, the 3.40 per cent alloy mentioned under (5) 
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has a resistance nearly 5 times that of the 0.15 per cent alloy, 
and yet both have similar magnetic properties. 

By the vacuum process two silicon alloys have thus been 
produced that have very valuable characteristics; one, low in 
silicon, not very strong, but extremely ductile, of high per- 
meability, low hysteresis loss, and of low electrical resistance; 
the other, high in silicon, very strong, moderately tough, of 
high permeability, low hysteresis loss and of high electrical 
resistance. The properties for these two alloys are summarized 
in Table XIII. The first is evidently suitable for use in places 
where high permeability and low hysteresis loss are the chief 


TABLE XIII—PROPERTIES OF THE TWO BEST IRON-SILICON 
VACUUM ALLOYS 


Hysteresis loss 


Sili- Reduc- | Maxi- | Density ergs per cu. cm. Spec. 
con Ultimate| Elong- tion | mum for per — elec. 
con- strength| ation of per- max. | | resist- 
tent lb. рег [рег cent] area mea- | Perme- for ior ance 
per cent lb. per sq. in. per cent| bility ability, | Bmax, | Bmax. mi- 


82818528 | „ 10,000! «15,000 |crohms 


Ses | — a | — 


0.15 37,000 56 90 66,500 | 6500 286 916 11.80 
3.40 158.000 ! 76.500 21 28 5 163,300 | 6500 280 1025 48.50 


requirements, while the second alloy is suitable for electro- 
magnetic machinery, principally where a low eddy-current loss 
is an additional requirement. 

The data presented in this paper are drawn from researches 
which have been made at the Engineering Experiment Station of 
the University of Illinois, and the author wishes to express his ap- 
preciation to Professor Е.В. Paine for his sympathetic and en- 
couraging attitude, which has been areal help in the work. The 
author also wishes to mention Мг. W. A. Gatward, Fellow in the 
Engineering Experiment Station of the University of Illinois, 
on account of his conscientious work, particularly in connection 
with the magnetic testing, but alsoin many other ways. Finally, 
Mr. J. M. Lindgren of the Chemistry Department deserves 
great credit for the chemical analysis. 
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DISCUSSION ON “ THE MAGNETIC PROPERTIES OF SOME IRON 
ArLovs MELTED ім Vacuo”’ (YENSEN), Эт. Louis, Mo., 
OcTOBER 20, 1915. | 


Thomas Spooner: The Burrows permeability apparatus 
we have used in our commercial testing for some years, 
and found it very satisfactory, especially when used in con- 
nection with the Grassot flux-meter. The apparatus has given 
us very accurate checks for the Bureau of Standards certified 
rods. We, of course, have not had occasion to test samples 
of permeability of 60,000 to 70,000, but for commercial material 
we feel sure that the apparatus is extremely accurate. 

In regard to the question of bending, we discovered the 
same fact Mr. Yensen did, some time ago, when we first put 
our Burrows apparatus in commission. We had two sets of 
yokes which were mechanically exactly alike, and still, to make 
sure, we tried testing two rods in each set of yokes, to make 
certain that the two pieces of apparatus were identical, and 
we found that we were not able to check within several per 
cent. After considerable work we discovered that it was un- 
doubtedly due to a little difference in the yokes which produced 
strain in the rods. 

Only the other day I got a pretty good example of the effect 
of bending. I received from the annealing room a sample 
of sheet material which was bent. It was rather heavy gage 
material, and of course I knew it would not test correctly, but 
as a matter of interest I put it in the yokes and got a perme- 
ability test at an induction of 10 kilogausses. The permea- 
bility was approximately fifty per cent of what it should have 
been, showing the effect of bending. 

In regard to the vacuum treatment, we have not made any 
alloys melted in vacuo, but we have done a little work on 
vacuum annealing, and we have not been able to find that 
the vacuum treatment was of any particular benefit. I would 
ask Mr. Yensen if he attributes the high values of permeability 
which he has obtained in any degree to the large size of crystals 
which his micrographs show. 

W. J. Wooldridge: The first thing I note about the results 
is that the samples are all in the shape of rods, and while cast 
or forged material is of considerable interest, sheet material 
is of greater importance. Several years ago we made some 
tests on rods cut from open hearth steel and silicon steel from 
various parts of the ingot or bloom, rods from the sheet bar 
and samples from sheets, the object being to ascertain the 
changes due to different degrees of working. 

The principal results were as follows: 


O. H. Steel S1 Steel St Steel 
Ingot 0.0147 0.0089 0.0099 
Sheet bar 0.0233 0.0119 0.0119 


Sheet 0.0239 0.0157 0.0163 
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hysteresis, watts per pound per cycle at B=10,000. Tests were 
made by the isthmus method. 

From these figures it will be noted that results are changed 
vastly by the mechanical working necessary to produce sheets 
and which changes and stresses the structure of the material. 
Further, and this has been borne out by other tests, it has ap- 
peared that material which is primarily of exceptionally good 
characteristics magnetically, is most susceptible to change. 
It would, therefore, be of very great interest to know how 
these new materials will behave after being rolled into sheets, 
provided it is mechanically possible to do so. 

No mention is made of eddy current losses which must be 
of considerable magnitude in the rods and may be such as 
to mask the real hysteresis values. The eddy current loss 
cannot be considered as inversely proportional to the specific 
resistance, but is usually of much greater range, due, doubt- 
less, to the different internal structures. This may be still 
more exaggerated in unlaminated samples. Materials having 
the same specific resistance vary greatly in respect to eddy 
current losses. Hysteresis reduction alone is not indicative 
of real improvement as material has been produced in which 
a very considerable reduction in hysteresis has been obtained, 
but in which the eddy loss has increased to such an extent 
that the net result was an actual increase in total iron losses. 

We have also noted in some cases an exalted or temporary 
but unstable condition, especially with reference to permeability. 
In certain electrolytic iron and also in material annealed and 
cooled in a magnetic field the first test showed very high maxi- 
mum permeability which on later tests could not again be 
found. This apparently is a condition akin to aging of hysteresis 
which was put upon the shelf with the advent of the silicon 
alloys. This exalted condition is one verv difficult of explan- 
ation, but is one of certain occurrence and one which is worthy 
of careful study, but which teaches us the need of caution in 
dealing with new or speciallv treated materials unless they 
have been carefully retested after a lapse of time or after such 
handling or temperature exposure as the material would get 
in practise. 

Of the value of vacuum fusion or heat treatment there seems 
no doubt, but in the practical application to mill manufactur- 
ing conditions there are great difficulties. New practises would 
have to be worked out, which would, doubtless add very greatly 
to the cost of producing thesheets. Uniformity of the product 
to a very close degree would be absolutely essential when work- 
ing at high densities, but the extraordinarily high permeability 
shown seems to be very delicately poised, as shown by the 
samples 3 St 36 and 3 51 37. 

Nevertheless the fact remains that, assuming results given 
us to be correct, it will doubtless be a great incentive to further 
investigation and to the study of ways and means to overcome 
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what look like great difficulties in order to obtain and benefit 
by the great improvements. 

John D. Ball: From the results obtained by Mr. Yensen, 
and from other tests which I have been privileged to review, 
I feel that it is definitely shown that the vacuum fusing treat- 
ment gives to certain magnetic materials an increase for the 
value of maximum permeability, which is usually accompanied 
by the lowering of the hysteresis losses. It is strongly in- 
dicated that for materials so treated, the induction at which 
maximum permeability values occur, are also higher than for 
our regularly treated product. All three of these character- 
istics are highly desirable and important. 

The values given in this paper are very unusual and much 
more startling than have previously been obtained. I have 
made a somewhat extended, though of necessity hurried, analysis 
of these results and have been forced to conclude that some 
inconsistencies are present. as the analysis shows abnormally 
high and varying values of the ratio of hysteresis losses at 
В = 15,000 and В = 10,000, and further analyses show {Пато 
the indicated values of saturation as derived from these published 
results are from two to six times the maximum values given 
for any material. This shows that Mr. Yensen's alloys are 
either more remarkable than appears at a casual study of the 
paper, or that the values of maximum permeability, as given, 
are exaggerated. 

Analyses of Hysteresis Results. The normal increase 
of hysteresis loss with increased induction is given by the 
well known law h = у В!6. Іп the case of some materials it 
has been noted that at high inductions the loss apparently 
increases faster than would be given by the above equation. 
This may be accounted for by the fact that the steel tested 
is not homogeneous, but contains impurities such as scale, etc., 
which in themselves follow the law but have different constants. 
The more scale or hetrogeneous the material, the greater devia- 
tion may be expected. Tests on many samples of 2j per 
cent silicon and 34 per cent silicon steel as commercially used ,show 
the losses at В = 15,000 to be 30 per cent higher than would 
be given by the loss at В = 10,000 and strict application of the 
law by assuming the material to be homogeneous. For scale- 
free material this ratio is less. For vacuum-fused steel we would 
expect less oxidization, greater purity and therefore a ratio 
_ of loss coefficient, at В = 15,000 divided bv В = 10,000 some- 
what less than 1.3 but of course greater than 1.0, the corres- 
ponding ratio of losses themselves being 4.5 to the value of 


(То 
10,000 
calculating the values of у and the ratios, gives us results оп 


rods annealed at 1100 deg. cent. as shown in Table I. Here 
we find ratios from 1.07 to 1.90, and anything you like between, 


1.6 
) = 1.91. Taking hysteresis data from the paper and 


\ 
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independent of the silicon content. For the two samples show- 
ing the high permeability we find ratios of 1.68 and 1.90; that 
is, in the latter case the loss at B = 15,000 is something like 
four times the loss at B = 10,000, or about twice that given 
by the Steinmetz law. This indicates either a very low loss 


TABLE I. 
RODS ANNEALED AT 1100 DEG. CENT. 


Perm. | Hysteresis Value for ? 
AtB =| В = В = В = В = 
Sample | Si. Мах. | 10,000 | 10,000 | 15,000 | 10.000 15.000 | Ratio 
3-54 | 0.001 | 22,800 | 21.300 | 665 1860 [0.265 x 102|0.387 х10-3| 1.46 
3-55 | 0.001 | 25,800 | 25.600 | 707 1451 |0. 282 0.302 1.07 
35116 | 001 | 29,000 | 28,670 | 707 1604 |0. 282 0.334 1.18 
36121 | 0.048 | 27.000 | 27,000 | 700 1660 10.279 0.316 1.24 
35115 | 0.064 | 36,800 | 36,300 | 502.5 | 1336 |0.200 0.278 1.39 
35105 | 0.068 | 44,200 | 43,500 | 407 1214.5 10.162 0.253 1.56 
35122 | 0.091 | 45,250 | 43.500 | 391 929 |0.157 0.193 | 1.23 
35:06 | 0.148 | 66.500 | 41,700 | 286 916  |0.114 0.191 1.68 
36123 | 0.205 | 30,200 | 29,500 | 649 1526 |0 258 0.318 1 23 
_3$107 | 0.242 | 36.500 | 33.000 | 436 1316 |0.174 0. 280 1.61 
35:08 | 0 309 | 44,500 | 43,500 | 445 1412 |0 177 0.291 1.66 
35:09 | 0.400 | 22,500 | 22,000 | 725 1820 |0. 289 0. 378 1.31 
35110 | 0.472 | 31,150 | 25.000 | 535 1358  |0.213 0.282 1.32 
35111 | 0 563 | 25,000 | 25,000 | 601.5 | 1624 | 0.239 0.338 1.41 
35112 | 0.673 | 28.000 | 24.500 | 468 1636 |0. 186 0. 340 1.83 
35113 | 0.698 | 20,350 | 19,600 | 780 2290 |0311 0.46: ` | 1.48 
35114 | 0.822 | 30,800 | 30.300 | 542 1765 [0.216 0.368 1.71 
35131 | 1.71 | 30,150 | 24,700 | 440 1292 10.175 0.269 1.54 | 
3518 | 1.741 | 33.000 | 26,300 | 416 1112 |0 166 0.232 1.40 
35127 | 2.73 | 46,800 | 46,000 | 404 1260 |0 161 0.262 1. 63 
35125 | 3.40 | 63300 | 46,500 | 280 1025  |0.112 0.213 1.90 | 
35136 | 3.55 | 36.000 | 29.500 | 419 1157 [0.167 0. 240 1.44, 
35137 | 4.39 | 25.700 | 15,400 | 591 1819 |0.235 0.378 1.61 | 
35128 | 4.44 | 30,200 | 15.900 | 405 1176 10.161 0. 244 1.52 | 
35120 | 4.92 | 12,200 | 7,040 | 780 2620  |0.311 0.545 1.75 | 


material, which saturates at an induction between В = 10 000 
and В =15,000, after which the flux goes intoa material having 
a high hysteresis loss, or there is some inaccuracy of test. "The 
losses themselves are very low. For regular 34 per cent silicon 
steel a fair average figure of 7 at В = 10,000 would be 0.7 X 
102. At B = 15,000 we would expect 30 per cent higher. 
The results given in this paper show only about one-third 
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of the hysteresis loss of ordinary transformer steel. The cal- 
culations of rods annealed at 900 deg. cent. are given in Table 
II. This anneal gives much lower values of maximum per- 
meability also ratios of у which are comparable with our ex- 
perience with present materials. 

It would be of interest to note results of tests on ordinary ma- 
terials made bvusing Mr. Yensen'sapparatus. As попе are given 
in the present paper, I ask the liberty to quote some results re- 
cently published by Mr. Yensen in the General Electric Review.* 
Table III gives some of these tabulated results together with 


TABLE II. 
RODS ANNEALED AT 900 DEG. CENT. 


Perm. Hysteresis Values for 9 
B= В = В = В = В = 

Sample Si. Max. 10,000 | 10,000 | 15,000 10,000 15,000 Вано 
3-54 0.001 | 23.100 | 21,800 764 1610 10.302 <10-|0.335 x 102| 1.11 
3-55 0.001 | 22,500 | 21,300 875 1790 |0.318 0.372 1.07 
35116 0.01 25,000 | 25,000 795 1770 |0.317 0.368 1.16 
35115 0.064 | 22,800 | 21,700 782 1738 |0.311 0.362 1.17 
35105 0.068 | 37,500 | 36,300 405 1210.5| 0.161 0.252 1.56 
3S106 0.148 | 47,000 | 42,500 396.3 965 10.158 0. 201 1.27 
35117 0.230 | 30,000 | 26,300 496 1311 |0.198 0.273 1.38 
3S110 0.472 | 14,000 | 12,700 960 1863 |0.382 0.388 1 02 
35114 0.822 | 13,500 | 13,300 1215 2432 |0.484 0 506 1.33 
35131 1.71 18,000 | 15,900 800 1541 |0.318 0.321 1.01 
35118 1.741 | 14,300 | 14,100 935 2162 | 0.372 0.450 1.21 
35127 2.73 16,800 | 13,300 821 1779 10.327 0.370 1.13 
3$125 3.40 20,000 | 15,900 560 1390 | 0.223 0.289 1.30 
35138 3.55 14,000 8,850 802.5 1812 |0.310 0.377 1.18 
35137 4.39 12,750 7,500 816 1956 |0.337 | 0.406 1.21 
35128 4.44 16,100 | 10,100 623 1575 |0.248 0.328 1.22 
35129 4.92 9,100 5,330 716 2006 |0.309 0.417 1.35 


my calculations of 7. Here we find the ratio of hysteresis 
losses for commercial grades of steel to be less than unitv, or 
in other words, flux passes through hard material before going 
through paths of less reluctance. These ratios quite disagree 
with our present conceptions and are entirely contrary to our 
wide experience with these materials. 

By adding results of samples having the highest permea- 
bility as given in the paper and plotting maximum permeability 


*'"The Iron-Cobalt Alloy ЕезСО and its Magnetic Properties." Т. D. 
Yensen. С. E. Rev. Vol. XVIII, 1915. pp. 881-887. 
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against у we find a curve showing low permeability for high 
hysteresis, which has often been observed. However, by plotting 
maximum permeability against the ratio of n’s we see the greater 
maximum permeability the more unusual this ratio. These 
curves are shown in Fig. 1. 

Analyses of Permeability Results. Опе of our strongest 
methods of attack for certain problems is by use of the re- 
luctivity curve which is the reciprocal of the permeability 
plotted against H. From maximum permeability this ap- 
proximates a straight line as has been pointed out upon several 
occasions. * 

A typical reluctivity curve is shown in Fig. 2. 

The reluctivity, p, is given by the equation р = а + ос Н 


TABLE III.* 
Hysteresis 9 
Max 
permea B = B = B = | В = 
Specimen bility 10,000 15,000 10,000 15,000 Ratio 

Pure Iron (Vac.)...| 22,800 820 1700 [0.326 х10-3| 0.354 x103 1.09 
Fe, Co. (Vac.)..... 13,200 1460 3200 10.582 0.666 1.14 
Сом. GRADES. 
Trans. Steel....... 3,850 3320 5910 [1.32 1.23 0.93 
4%SiSteel........ 3,400 2260 3030 |0. 0.631 0.70 
Swedish Iron...... 4,850 2490 4530 | 0.992 0.944 0.95 
Pure Iron (Vac.)...| 24,300 686 1655 [0.273 0.345 1.26 
Ве: Co. (Vac.)..... 8,800 2230 4400 | 0.888 0.916 1.03 
А. I. Е. Е. PAPER. 
0.015%Si (Vac.)...| 66,500 286 916 |0.114 0.191 1.67 
3.40% Si (Vac)....| 63,300 280 1025 | 0.112 0.213 1.90 


*Prom General Electric Review, August 1915, p. 884. 


wherein a is a constant representing the distance from the 
X axis to the intercept of p — H curve if continued along the 
straight line, and © a constant representing the slope of the 
line. The constant c has also been named the coefficient of 
magnetic saturation because its reciprocal gives the value of 
absolute saturation of metallic induction. 

In Fig. 2 we have two straight lines, the break is at about 
Н = 80. There may be more than one change in the slope 


*“ Magnetic Reluctance.” A. E. Kennelly, TRANS. A.I.E.E., Vol. VIII, 
1891, pp. 485-517. 

“ On the Law of Hysteresis." C. P. Steinmetz, Trans. А. I. E.E., Vol. 
IX, 1892. рр. 625 et seq. 

“ Reluctivity of Silicon Steel", J. D. Ball, С. E. Rev., Vol., XVI, 
1018. рр. 750-754. 
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of a complete curve, depending upon the heterogeneity of the 
material. Examining the curve we note that from maximum 
permeability to about H = 80 most of the flux enters a part 
of the material having an ultimate saturation of B = 17,000, 
then as this saturates the additional flux passes through ma- 
terial whose ultimate saturation is in the neighborhood of 
B = 20,000. Tests made at very high magnetizations by use 


Fic. 1—p-7 AND Ц-КАТІО 7 CURVES FROM RESULTS ОЕ YENSEN IN 
G. E. Review 


Fic. 2—H-p CURVE FOR STEEL 


of the isthmus method,* check ultimate saturation values as 
found by — of the p curve taken at moderate field strengths. 


To find the slope of the p - H curve, it is of course best to have 


*See '' Electrical Properties of Iron and its Alloys, in Intense Fields.” 
Sir Robt. Hadfield and Prof. B. Hopkinson, Journ, I. E. E., Vol. 
LVI, 1911, pp. 235-306, etc. 
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several points, but as in Mr. Yensen's paper we have per- 
meability results at only two points. I have analyzed the 
reluctivity curves and found ultimate saturation values from 
the values given at maximum permeability and B = 10,000. 
This method is not ideal but should give good average results. 
For comparison I have taken some regular material and analyzed 


TABLE IV. 
ANALYSES OF COMMERCIAL STEELS. 


At Maximum Permeability. At B = 10,000 
Sample и В Н p А Н p 
1 5880 4000 0.68 1.70 x10-4 3830 2.61 2.61x 10-4 
2 6020 5000 0.83 1.66 3760 2.66 | 2.66 
3 5810 5000 0.86 1.72 3660 2.73 | 2.73 
4 5100 5000 0.98 1.96 2950 3.39 3.36 
5 5440 5000 0 92 1.84 3270 3.06 3.06 
56 5000 5000 1.00 2.00 2600 8.85 | 3.85 
68 4720 5000 1.06 2.12 2790 3.58 | 3.58 
1961 5040 6000 1.19 1.98 3150 2 90 2.30 
Ау. of 22 6000 6000 1.00 1.67” 3850 2.60 |2.60 
6679 5380 5000 0.93 1 86 3200 3.12 | 3.12 
2670 5170 6000 1.16 1.93 3560 2.81 2.81 
1078 5610 6000 1.06 1.78 3700 2.70 |2.70 
1112 5230 8000 1.53 1.91 4200 2.38 | 2.38 
6724 6020 5000 0.83 1.66 3950 2.53 | 2.53 
1092 5550 6000 1.08 1.80 4020 2.49 2.49 
1062 5040 6000 1.19 1.98 3510 2.85 | 2.85 
6681 5260 5000 0.95 1.90 3390 2 95 | 2.95 
2776 4650 6000 1.29 2.15 3530 2.83 2.83 
1962 3140 6000 1.19 3.19 2325 4.30 4.30 
Sank* 2650 5300 2.0 3.78 1820 5.5 5.5 
Wtgt 8340 6200 0.71 1.20 3920 2.58 2.58 
Londf 1070 8350 5.0 5.99 1470 6.8 6.8 
Flem § 3330 6670 2.0 3.0 2380 4.2 4.2 


*Sankey's transformer steel, Morris and Langford, Lond. Elect. Vol. 67, page 776. 
+Тез оп steel taken from commercial transformer. 

{Silicon steel, Lond. Elect. Vol. 66, page 539. 

§Sankey’s iron, J. A. Fleming, Proc. Royal Soc. Vol. 60, page 1896 


it by using these two points. Table IV shows the per- 
meability B, H and p for these two points. The first group 
of nine samples is for high silicon steel containing from 3.5 
to 4 percent silicon. The first eight lines are individual samples 
and the “ау.” is an average of 22 samples taken from material 
carefully tested during the last year or so. The next group 
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of eight samples is of medium silicon steel containing about 
23 per cent 51. The next two samples are for carbon iron. 
The last four samples are from published results. If time had 
permitted I should have included more of these but have taken 
the first four which happened to be at hand. 

The analyses to find o, a and ultimate saturation are given 
in Table V. Doubtless the р curve bends beyond В = 10,000 
and approaches a saturation value of about B = 22,000. 

TABLE V. 
ANALYSES OF COMMERCIAL STEELS. 


A 

Sample AP AH ee 9 Hie Ро-“Нюча Ind. 

АН Sat. 
1 0.91 x 10-* 1.93 0.471 X10-4 | 1.23 X 107* | 1.38 х10-* 21,240 
2 1.00 1.83 0.546 1.54 1.12 18,310 
3 1.01 1.87 0.540 1.48 1.25 18,520 
4 1.43 2.41 0.593 2.01 1.38 16,850 
5 1.22 2.14 0.57 1.75 1.31 17,550 
56 1.85 2.85 0.649 2.50 1.35 15,400 
68 1.46 2.52 0.579 2.07 1.51 17.270 
1961 0.92 1.71 0.538 1.56 1.34 18,580 
Ау. of 22 | 0.93 1.60 0.581 1.51 1.10 17,200 
6679 1.26 2.19 0.575 1.79 1.33 17,400 
2670 0.88 1.65 0.553 1.50 1.31 18,750 
1078 0.92 1.63 0.564 1.52 1.18 . 17.730 
1112 0.47 0. 85 0.553 1.32 1.06 18,075 
6724 0.87 1.70 0.512 1.30 1.23 19.530 
1092 0.69 1.41 0.489 1.22 1.27 20.440 
1062 0.87 1.66 0.524 1.49 1.36 19,080 
6681 1.05 2.00 0.525 1.55 1.40 19,050 
2776 0.68 1.54 0.442 1.25 1.58 22.600 
1962 1.11 2.39 0.465 2.00 2.30 21,500 
Sank 1.72 3.5 0.492 2.71 2.79 20,350 
Wtg. 1.35 1.84 0.734 1.89 0.66 13,600 
Lond. 0.81 1.8 0.45 3.06 3.74 22,200 
Flem. 1.2 2.2 0.545 2.29 1.91 18,300 


The method of making these analyses 1s comparatively 
simple. The differences of the reluctivity values for two 
points divided by the difference of the value of H, gives us ø, 
the slope of the line. The indicated saturation 1$ the reciprocal 
of c. The slope, ø, times Н at any point subtracted from p 
at that point gives us the intercept a. 

Table VI gives и, H and p results for Mr. Yensen's rods 
annealed at 1100 deg. cent. Table VII gives the analyses. 
Here we find according to these tests, for a short time at least, 
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flux is going through material having an ultimate saturation ` 
of from 15,800 (which 1s consistent), to an ultimate saturation 
value of B = 140,000, which is over six times any value ever 
before obtained. The amount of variations between samples 
is also unusual. The values of а also show unusual variations, 
but this latter may be correct. 


TABLE VI. 
RODS ANNEALED AT 1100 DEG CENT. 


At Maximum Permeability. At B = 10,000 
Sample 
Г: В Н р Г. Н p 

3-51 22,800 8,000 | 0.351 |0.439Х10-| 21,300 0.469 [0.469 x 10-4 

3-55 | 25.800 9,000 | 0.349 [0.388 25,600 | 0.391 |0.391 
35116 29,000 9,000 | 0.310 |0.345 28,670 | 0.349 |0.349 
35121 27,000 10,000 | 0.370 [0.370 27,000 | 0.370 [0.37 
35115 | 36,800 9,000 | 0.244 |0.272 36,300 | 0.275 |0.275 
35105 | 44,200 9.000 | 0.204 |0.226 43,500 | 0.230 |0.23 
35122 | 45,250 9.000 | 0.199 |o 221 43,500 | 0.230 |0.23 
35106 | 66,500 6,500 | 0.0978 |0.150 41,700 | 0.240 |0.24 
35123 | 30,200 9,000 | 0.298 |0.331 29,500 | 0.339 |0.339 
35107 | 36,500 7,500 | 0 205 |0274 33.000 | 0.303 |0.303 
35108 | 44,500 9,000 | 0.202 |0.225 43.500 | 0.230 |0.230 
35:09 | 22500 9,000 | 0.400 |0. 445 22.000 | 0.455 |0.455 
35110 | 31,150 6.200 | 0 199 |0 321 25.000 | 0.400 |0.40 
35111 25,000 9,000 | 0.360 |0. 400 25.000 | 0.400 10.40 
35112 28,000 7,000 | 0.250 10.357 24,500 | 0.408 [0.408 
35113 | 20,350 8.000 | 0.393 |0. 491 19,600 | 0.510 [0.510 
35114 | 30,800 9,500 | 0.308 |0. 325 30,300 | 0.330 |0.33 
35131 30.150 6,500 | 0.215 |0 332 24,700 | 0.405 |0.405 
35118 | 33.000 7.000 | 0.212 |0. 303 26,300 | 0.380 |0.380 
35127 | 46,800 9.500 | 0.203 |0.214 46,000 | 0.217 |0.217 
35125 | 63,300 6,500 | 0.1026 |0.158 46,500 | 0.215 |0.215 
35:36 | 36,000 7,500 | 0.208 |0.278 29.500 | 0.339 | 0.339 
35137 25,700 6,000 | 0.233 |0.389 15,400 | 0.649 |0.649 
35128 | 30,200 3.000 | 0.099 |0.331 15,900 | 0.629 |0.629 
3Si29 12,200 5,000 | 0.410 |0.820 7,040 1.420 |1.42 


Tables VIII and IX give similar analyses for rods annealed 
at 900 deg. cent. Here again we have remarkable saturation 
values, etc. 

These analyses would indicate that there may be something 
wrong somewhere and undoubtedly the trouble is in the test.. 
The Burrows apparatus which was used, is the standard method - 
recommended by the U. S. Bureau of Standards and also the 
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.standard of the American Society for Testing Materials. Its 
` accuracy for permeability of ordinary magnitude has been 
accepted, but at these high values I am inclined to question 
its reliability. There is a considerable amount of m.m.f. and 
energy supplied to the system in the so-called J or compensating 
coils of which no account is taken in the test. When the per- 


TABLE VII. 
RODS ANNEALED AT 1100 DEG. CENT. 


А» 
Sample Р Н = o ° Hi Pr? Hu =a 
а ë AH 
3-54 |0.030х 104 0.118 |0.264 Х10-|0.119 х10-4| 0.350 x10~ 39,400 
3-55 [0.003 0.042 |0.0714 0.0279 0.363 
3Si16 10.009 0.039 |0.0816 0.0285 0.320 
85115 |0.003 0.031 |0.0967 0.0266 0.248 
05105 10.004 0.026 |0.154 0.0364 0. 194 
85122 |0.009 0.031 |0. 290 0.0668 0.163 
35106 |0.09 0.142 10.634 0.152 0.088 
85123 [0.008 0.041 |0.19 0.0644 0. 275 
35107 10.029 0.098 |0. 296 0.0897 0.213 
35108 [0.005 0.028 |0.179 0.0411 0. 189 
35109 |0.010 0.055 [0.182 0.0828 0.372 
85110 |0079 0.201 |0. 393 0. 157 0.243 
85112 | 0.051 0.158 [0.323 0.132 0.276 
35113 | 0.019 0.117 |0.162 0. 083 0.427 
85114 |0.005 0.022 |0.227 0.0728 0.257 
85131 10.078 0.190 |0.384 0. 155 0.250 
38118 |0.077 0. 168 |0.458 0. 174 0. 206 
35127 |0.003 — 0.014 |0.214 0. 0465 0.171 
35125 | 0.057 0.112 | 0.509 0.109 0.106 
85136 =| 0.061 0.131 |0.466 0.158 0.181 
35137 10.26 0.416 10.624 0.405 0. 244 
35128 |0.298 0.530 10.563 0.351 0. 275 
85129 |0.6 1.010 |0. 594 0. 844 0. 576 


meability is very large the energy supplied by these coils may 
be sufficient to affect results. This would mean that any 
error would be in the direction which would show high. рег- 
meability and too low hysteresis loss. 

Of course, we must appreciate the fact that this analysis 
for ultimate saturation is not entirely dependable. If more 
points were available, or if the points given were further apart, 
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TABLE VIII. 
RODS ANNEALED AT 900 DEG. CENT. 


At Maximum Permeability. ^ At B = 10,000. 


—TÇ-= = | — | ——s | h || Ñ | wi | ad 


3-54 23,100 8,500 | 0.368 |0.433х 10-4] 21,800 0.459 |0.459 Хх 104 


3-55 22,500 11,000 | 0.489 0.445 21,300 0.469 |0. 469 
35116 25,000 10,000 | 0.400 0.400 25,000 0.400 | 0.400 
35115 22,800 10,000 | 0.439 0.439 21,700(?| 0.461 |0.461 
35105 37,500 9,000 | 0.240 [0.267 36,300 0.275 |0.275 
35106 47.000 8,000 | 0.170 10.213 42,500 0 235 |0.235 
35117 30,000 6,000 | 0.200 0. 333 26,300 0.380 |0.380 
38110 14,000 7,000 | 0.500 0.712 12,700 0.788 |0.788 
35114 13,500 9,000 | 0.667 10.740 13,300 0.752 |0.752 


0.556 15,000 0.629 |0.620 
35118 14,300 8,000 | 0.559 0.700 14,100 0.709 |0.709 
0.595 0 


35127 16,800 6,000 | 0.357 ‚59 13,300 .752 |0.752 

35125 20,000 6,000 | 0.333  |0.500 15,900 0.629 0.629 

35136 14,000 4,500 | 0.321 10.714 8,850 1.130 1.13 

35137 12,750 4,500 | 0.353 0.784 7,500 1.330 1.33 

35128 16,100 4,800 | 0.298 |0.621 10,100 0.991 10.991 

35129 9,100 4,500 | 0.495 1.098 5,330 1.875 |1.875 
= TABLE IX. 


RODS ANNEALED AT 900 DEG. CENT. 


| Sample Ap AH 2 Р mo a Hie Pio—? Hie Ind 
H = (у Sat. 
3-54 | 0.026 x 10] 0.001 | 0.286 X 10-] 0.131 Х10-4| 0.328 x 10| 35,000 
3-55 
3Si16 
3Si15 
35105 | 0.008 0.035 |0.229 0.0629 0.212 43,700 
| 3506 | 0.022 0.065 |0.339 0.0796 0.155 29,500 
| 
| 35117 |0.047 0.180 |0.261 0.0992 0.281 38,300 
3510 |0.076 . 0.288 |0. 264 0. 208 0. 580 37,900 
x 35114 |0.012 0.085 |0.141 0.102 0.650 70,800 
35131 |0.073 0.240 |0.304 0.191 0 438 32,900 
35118 |0.009 0.150 |0.600 0.04254 1|0.666 167,000 
35127 |0.157 0.395 |0.397 0.288 0.464 25,100 
| 
| 36125 |0.129 0.296 |0.436 0.274 0.355 22,900 
! 35136 |0.416 0.809 |0.514 0.581 0. 549 19,500 
35137 |0.546 0.977 |0.559 0. 744 0. 586 17,900 
35128 |0.370 0.693 |0. 534 0. 529 0.462 18,700 


85129 |0.777 1.380 |0. 563 1.055 0.820 17.800 
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we would have more reliable and in this case doubtless more 
consistent results. At the point of maximum permeability, 
or minimum reluctivity, the slope of the p — H curve is 0 and 
the indicated saturation 15 e. As the second point taken 
approaches the maximum permeability we are likely to lead 
into errors. In many of Mr. Yensen's results, the induction 
at which maximum permeability occurs, is closer to В = 10,000 
than would entirely warrant the point at В = 10,000 as a 
second point to determine the line if others were available. 
In order to examine this feature I plotted B at maximum p 
against indicated saturation. Fig. 3 shows the points and 
we see a tendency to higher indicated saturation values as 
the points are closer together. However, at В = 8000 we get 
saturation of 167,000 and at В = 9500 nothing over 47,000. 


Ча аазы заар. 
EL cp esp 
ЕН. 


иные 
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А АПМАСМИМ д 
Fic. 3—INDICATED SATURATION CURVE 


At B = 9000 we get from 34,000 to 140,000 and our values for 
regular materials are consistent. Therefore we can see the 
analysis is reasonably correct at the points taken. I am giving 
these figures for what they are worth. In all probability the 
correct view to assume is that the permeability values are 
actually neither as inconsistent as my figures show nor as 
good as Mr. Yensen obtains from his test. 

It would be interesting to see if these analyses show any 
dependence between maximum yp and indicated saturation. 
We know for ordinary materials there is none. For steel 
alloys we have a nearly constant value of ultimate saturation. 
We may approach this value quickly (for instance, by adding 
titanium) or very slowly as in the case of some tungsten-steel 
alloys. The maximum permeability varies accordingly. In 
the present case the plot of indicated saturation and maximum 
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permeability as given on Fig. 4 shows no interdependence, 
which is as would be expected. 

We have sometimes found materials which were apparently 
exceptionally good, to age very rapidly, and I should like to 
ask Mr. Yensen if he has made tests of this character on this 
material. 

It is a well-known fact that rods show better magnetic prop- 
erties than sheet steel. I would therefore like to ask if there 
are any results on this material in sheet form as it is mostly used 
in the industries. 

I do not wish to fail in pointing out that these results are 
уегу good and that the paper is verv valuable. The points 
which I have given are not to show that the investigation is 
not excellent, but that the magnitudes of the magnetic im- 
provement as given by the test results are too high. 


INDICATED SATURATION 3 


O 16000 20000 30170 40000 56000 60000 70,000 
MAXIMUM 44 


Fic. 4—INDICATED SATURATION CURVE 


In checking hysteresis by the Burrows method, you drop 
from one compensating point to another, and you go to your 
maximum В and then vou go down on the loop. I ask Mr. 
Yensen, in compensating, when he goes from an induction of 
10,000 to sav, 8000, И he drops from a predetermined position 
on the normal induction curve or whether he compensates for 
the difference in the change of flux. It necessarily cannot 
follow the same path, for if even the test sample and the 
auxiliary sample may, yet the yokes, having different per- 
meability, cannot. I ask if anv one knows of errors of that 
kind. Mr. Yensen loaned to my colleague, Mr. Ruder, one 
of these samples, and one was sent to the Standardization 
Laboratory, where Mr. Robinson had it tested. We tested 
it and made a change by having the compensated coils next 
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to the sample. We tested it in that manner. In this case 
the error due to the compensated coils was less. The tests 
indicated that the results Mr. Yensen obtained and those we 
obtained were practically identical, one is 74,000 and the other 
is 68,000, and when you talk of permeabilities of that magni- 
tude we appreciate that a little matter of 2000 or 3000 does 
not amount to anything. That does not prove the material is 
that good, 'but proves it on the order of magnitudes indicated 
by these tests. 

Thomas Spooner: Mr. Burrows, according to his original 
article, suggests that the compensating winding be placed 
approximately half way from the center to the yoke. Judging 
from Mr. Yensen's diagram, he has his compensating winding 
out pretty near to the yoke. It seems to me that placing the 
compensating winding so far out would tend to increase the 
compensating current in certain coils and consequently would 
decrease the main magnetizing current. I do not know whether 
that accounts for the high permeabilities obtained by Mr. 
Yensen or not. I offer it as a suggestion. 

Morgan Brooks: It is my understanding that the Stein- 
metz law which calls for a coefficient of 4.6 is an empirical 
formula derived from specimens of iron examined at the time 
the formula was developed and for frequencies within the 
range of commercial practise. I think it is quite possible that 
Steinmetz's formula should not be held to apply to any of this 
material of Mr. Yensen's, which is far outside of any com- 
mercial iron which was available at the time that Steinmetz 
developed his formula. 

M. G. Lloyd: In looking over this paper, a doubt arose in 
my mind as to the parucular figures found. І do not think, 
however, that is a very important point, as there seems to be 
no doubt that the material has characteristics at least in the 
direction of the results found, whether the particular numerical 
values are accurate or not. That is the principal matter of 
interest in connection with these alloys. I felt that too much 
dependence was naturally put upon the exact numerical values, 
and I must say that Mr. Ball's analysis has confirmed that 
in my mind to some extent, in spite of what Prof. Brooks has 
said. I think it should be remembered in this connection that 
the Burrows method of testing, which has been used here, is 
most suitable to material of low permeability and least suited 
to material of exceptionally high permeability, such as is in- 
volved in these measurements. The errors would naturally 
be larger in the cases here under consideration. It must be 
remembered that the computed errors which have been men- 
tioned by Mr. Yensen apply to a condition in which certain 
assumptions are required, and there is no assurance whatever 
that these assumptions are fulfilled in the particular cases. 
If they are not fulfilled the computed correction for errors of 
course does not hold. I doubt very much whether the assump- 
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tions made for determining that correction are actually ful- 
filled, and they would probably be least completely fulfilled 
in material such as is considered in the paper, that is, material 
which departs so verv widely from the material used in the 
yoke, for instance. I consequently feel that too much de- 
pendence should not be put upon the numerical values obtained. 

In regard to the industrial application of the vacuum in 
treating the material, it seems to me that this vacuum treat- 
ment is especially necessary when treating the very pure elec- 
trolvtic iron, and that the importance of the vacuum treat- 
ment would not be nearly so great in ordinary commercial 
material. Such material already has impurities in it, and 
would not be affected in the same way, so that the applica- 
tion of vacuum would not be of industrial importance, unless 
the electrolytic iron were also to be used industrially. 

While the percentage of silicon seems to have a considerable 
effect upon the magnetic induction and permeability found in 
particular values of the magnetizing field, it seems that with 
respect to hysteresis there is not very much dependence оп 
the amount of silicon present in the alloy; in other words, it is 
the treatment of the material rather than the silicon content 
that has the greatest effect on hysteresis. That means, of 
course, from the industrial standpoint, that percentage will be 
selected that is most easily handled mechanically, and most 
easily manufactured. 

In comparing these silicon steels with the commercial ma- 
terial, Mr. Yensen found thev were about eight times as good, 
as regards hvsteresis at a flux density of 10,000 gausses. It 
seems to me that is not comparing it with the best commercial 
material. I referred back to some figures I obtained five or 
six years ago, and instead of being eight times as good, I found 
it would only be five times as good as some of the commercial 
material I tested at that time. I have not made any recent 
tests to find out how much the material has been improved, 
as used commercially since that time, but certainly it ought 
not to be any worse than it was then, so that the proportion 
should hardly be taken to be as great as indicated. 

L. T. Robinson: As to whether the values given are numeri- 
callv correct or not is not very important. We are certainly 
very definitely assured that these values are much higher 
than anything we have previously had announced. 

There certainly 1s no question but that the values you would 
obtain with these compensating coils are lower than the real 
values, and under such conditions, that is, without compensation 
at all for the voke, we got the value of 29,000. "This shows 
beyond question that the real value is somewhere between 
29,000 and 68,000. 

With reference to the Burrows method, it is not out of the 
way to express a doubt as to what the method may do under 
certain very abnormal conditions which did not exist at the 
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time when it was developed and which undoubtedly could 
not be taken into account at the time the original work was 
done. 

In regard to the ratio of 10,000 to 15,000 in hysteresis values, 
something might be said also, that is, there may be character- 
istics in the material that do not lend it to quite the same 
analysis you would give to the ordinary sample. 

The most interesting point to me is the one covered by Мг 
Wooldridge, and that is the question of what becomes of material 
like this when it is rolled into sheet. The fact has already 
been noted and referred to that you can get much higher re- 
sults in the rod and in the ingot than you can after it has been 
put into sheet, which is the form in which you are most in- 
terested in the material, and I hope that Prof. Yensen can in 
some way cover that point. Depending on the results obtained 
by such tests, will come the usefulness or non-usefulness of 
the material in practical work. The eddy losses in the ma- 
terials, as not being a direct function of the resistivity, I have 
referred to many times before. I would like to see some ade- 
quate expanation offered of why, in materials which have the 
same thickness, the same characteristics, and may be in an 
apparatus of the same design, etc., there is a great discrepancy 
between the eddy losses and the resistivity. When we have 
such great discrepancies right along a line where we feel we 
have correct formulas and are practically familiar with the 
results, and when it does not check up better than 2 to 1, and 
we know of no adequate explanation we can offer, I think we 
are in no position to be very critical on results obtained on 
absolutely new material. 

N. W. Storer: I hope that Mr. Yensen’s work will result 
in far-reaching changes in our apparatus—not that we are 
anxious to change it—but if we can make such improvements 
as are foreshadowed by these tests, it will pay us very very 
richly to do it. The great question is whether it will be com- 
mercial, and while, of course, we cannot hope now to reach 
such high permeabilities as he has spoken of, I would be satis- 
fied to get double the permeability of the present steel 
especially if it can be cbtained at high densities. It would 
make a very substantial improvement and great reduction 
in the weight of much of our apparatus. We are looking for 
just such things. If we could only find some one who will 
increase the conductivity of copper in the same ratio, think 
where we would land. Everything would be revolutionized. 
The place that interests me most in the permeability curve is 
along the higher inductions and I would like to inquire, par- 
ticularly, as to the possibilities of improvement there. That 
is where it will affect the output of motors and generators to 
the greatest extent. 

J. D. Ball: The analysis I made was intended primarily for 
the purpose, not of showing it was absolutely correct, but to 
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point out the fact that a great deal of investigation has been 
done along the lines of this analvsis, which has applied to our 
known materials, and therefore if this analysis is not correctly 
applied to this other material, it is necessary and interesting 
from the standpoint of a phvsicist to know it. I do not as- 
sume the analvsis is absolutely correct for this material. It 
simply means one of two things—either the tests given are 
not correct according to the analysis or the analysis is wrong. 
We know the analysis is right for all material we have known 
up to date. It is verv interesting to know if this analysis 
should not apply for this new material. 

C. W. Burrows and R. L. Sanford (by letter): Mr. Yensen has 
pointed out the very marked influence of strain on values 
obtained іп magnetic measurements. Similar strain effects 
have also been noticed both by us in our work, and also by 
other investigators. This strain effect seems to be accentuated 
in the high permeability material. He also points out the 
possibility that the correction to be added to the observed value 
of magnetizing force due to the current in the compensating 
coils of the Burrows permeameter should be greater than the 
calculated value. This point is well taken. The magnetizing 
force which the compensating current exerts is not constant 
throughout the space enclosed by the center test coil but it 
is a minimum at the center of the coils and greatest where 
the end turns are located. Consequently the calculation of 
the force at the center must necessarily give a value which 1s 
too low. The original description of this method was written 
at a time when permeabilities of 20,000 were unknown and 
it was supposed that this correction would not have to be 
applied. When correction must be made for the magnetizing 
effect of these end coils, the exact correction factor must be 
obtained experimentally, Бу measuring the magnetizing flux 
in the center test coil due to a given current in the compensat- 
ing coils. Experimental values have been obtained in coils of 
approximately the same constants as those used by Mr. Yensen 
and the results show that the correction should be greater than 
that indicated by the calculations, though not so much greater 
as would seem to be indicated in the paper. This тау be 
attributed to the fact that the assumptions made in the cal- 
culations are not fully met, and also to the effect of the yokes. 
In the case of coils 30 cm. long, the correction as calculated 
was 0.093 times the current in the compensating coils, while 
the experimental value was approximately 0.11 for the coils 
alone and 0.14 with the yokes in place but without test speci- 
mens. 

One point that has very great influence on the accuracy 
of magnetic measurements on straight bars is the degree of 
magnetic uniformity of the specimen along its length. ‘All 
precision methods for magnetic measurements on straight bars 
assume uniformity along the length of the specimen. If this 
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assumption is not met, errors are introduced which are im- 
possible to calculate or eliminate and may be of considerable 
magnitude. It is therefore important that bars which are to 
be used as standards for the comparison of different methods 
or whose properties it is desired to measure with great accuracy 
should first be examined for magnetic uniformity. 

Uniformity measurements are made at the Bureau of Stand- 
ards by observing the distribution of magnetic leakage along 
the length of a specimen when it is magnetized between the 
poles of a suitable electromagnet. A double test coil, the two 
halves of which are wound oppositely and at a fixed distance 
apart, 1$ slipped over the bar. 
When this is connected to a 
ballistic galvanometer and the 
magnetizing current is re- 
versed, the galvanometer de- 
flection is proportional to 
the difference in flux between 
the points under the two 
halves of the test coil, or 
what is the same thing, to 
the magnetic leakage over 
that region. Readings are 
taken with the coil in differ- 
ent positions along the length 
of the bar and the results 
plotted asin Fig. 5. Experi- 
ment has shown that if the 
bar is magnetically uniform 
the leakage, except for points 
near the ends, will be repre- 
sented by a straight line with 
a certain slope, depending on 15 
the hardness of the material, 
passing through zero at the 
middle point of the bar. 
Plotting the slope of this line, The first is uniform; No. 194 has a soft spot 

. 5 near the middle. 3 бі 05 1$ very far from uni- 
which is the leakage рет CM., form and 3 Si 22 has soft spots near the ends. 
gives for a uniform bar a 
straight line parallel to the axis except very near the ends, 
where the leakage is affected by the pole of the electromagnet. 
This is shown in the first curve. If there are magnetically 
hard or soft spots in the bar they will be indicated by devia- 
tions from a straight line. An increase in the leakage per cm. 
indicates that the test coil 1s approaching a hard spot, while 
the approaching of a soft spot is indicated by a decrease in 
leakage. 

An example of the location of such a magnetic non-uniformity 
is shown by the second curve in Fig. 5, and its effect on the 
normal induction measurements is given in Fig. 6. The ex- 
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amination for uniformity shows a soft spot near the middle 
of the bar. This bar is ahout 35 cm. long. When it was 
measured in coils 20 cm. long and with the test coil over the 
middle region of the bar, the curve obtained was the one 
marked Region A. When the bar was moved over so that one 
end was flush with the yokes the curve marked Region B was 
obtained. The per cent difference in magnetizing force re- 
quired to produce the same induction reaches a value in this 
case as high as 15 per cent. A detailed description of this 
method of examination for magnetic uniformity and the effect 
of non-uniformities on magnetic measurements is to be the 
subject of a paper by one of the writers. 

Mr. Yensen has very kindly 
loaned to the writers two of his 
iron-silicon bars and they have 
been examined for uniformity 
with the results indicated т 
Fig. 5. The bars were marked 
35105 апа 35122. In the figure, 
uniformity curves are given for 
a uniform bar, for bar No. 194, 
the results for which are shown 
in Fig. 6, and for the two bars 
35105 and 35122. It is readily 
apparent that 35105 1$ very 
non-uniform. Bar 35122 15 not 

Fic. 6-ӛномічс THE Errect SO bad but stil is far from 
or Масхвтіс Nox-Unirormity Uniform. In order to gain an 
IN Norma Inpuction Measure- idea of the effect of these 
HENIS non-uniformities, measurements 

The test coil was over the regions А and were made in coils 20 cm. long 
В as indicated for Bar Хо. 194 in Fig. 5. $0 that the test coils could en- 
, There is a magnetically soft spotinregionA circle different regions of the 

bars. These regions are indi- 
cated in the figure. The results obtained are given in the 
following table. 


| Н. for B = 10,000. 


Pe: cent 
1 difference in Н. 
Sample Position A. | Position B. 
194 5.47 6.28 15. 
35105 0 32 | 0.38 17. 


35122 0.37 | 0.34 8 


ee — —— 


It will be seen that the values are in agreement with what 
is indicated in Fig. 5. For No. 194 in position A the test coil 
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is over a soft spot and consequentlv in this position a higher 
permeability is shown. For 35105, position А is over a soft 
region and position B over a harder region and the indication 
is for a higher permeability at A than at B. In 85122 the 
conditions are reversed as there is a soft spot at B and con- 
sequently a higher measured permeability. 

These results are to be expected from a consideration of 
the fact that these hard spots and soft spots with the resulting 
leakage will cause consequent poles which in general cannot 
be neutralized bv compensation. These poles exert magnet- 
izing forces on the specimen, varying according to the nature, 
position and extent of the non-uniformities, which can neither 
be calculated nor eliminated. It would not be surprising 
therefore to obtain with such bars different values, even when 
measured by the same method, if the constants of the apparatus, 
especially the location and extent of the test coils, are different. 

T. D. Yensen: In the first place, Mr. Spooner asked re- 
garding the possible connection between magnetic permeabilitv 
and large crystals. I do not think from the results we have 
obtained that we can say that there is any such connection. 
I would like to call your attention to the photomicrographs. 
You will notice in Fig. 18c, the photomicrograph of pure iron 
exhibits very fine crystals after the 1100 deg. cent. annealing. 
The crystals from the previous annealing have been broken 
up into comparatively very fine crystals. You will also notice 
that this is the case with all the low silicon alloys, containing 
less than 1 per cent silicon. Passing on to Figs. 23 and 26, 
representing the 3.4 percent alloy, it 1s seen that this allov 
has very large crystals, but it has nevertheless nearly as high 
a minimum permeability as any of the alloys. Figs. 27c and 
28c, representing the highest silicon alloys, exhibit crystals 
that are just as large, if not larger than the crystals shown 
in Fig. 23, but the magnetic permeability is very much lower . 
than the permeability of the alloy represented by Fig. 23. 
Summarizing this, we find that of the two alloys having the 
highest permeability, containing 0.15 and 3.4 per cent silicon, 
respectively, one of them has very fine crystals (the low silicon 
alloy), while the other has very large crystals (the 3.5 per 
cent alloy). Thus, as far аз this research shows, there is по 
connection between the crystal size and the magnetic per- 
meability. This same statement might also be made regarding 
hysteresis. 

In view of the unprecedented results obtained with regard 
to the magnetic properties of the alloys described in the paper, 
it was deemed desirable to test a few alloys in the form of rings. 
As the ring method is the old established method of magnetic 
testing, and as this method required no compensating or other 
auxiliary windings to cause uncertainties, the evidence obtained 
with such test pieces would naturally be more convincing than 
results obtained by any other metliod. On the other hand, 
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it has been shown by Richter! and Lloyd? that the magnetic 
induction in a ring specimen is not uniformly distributed, but 
that it is crowded towards the inside of the ring. The varia- 
tion is greatest near the steepest part of the magnetization 
curve, where the maximum permeability occurs, and may here 
amount to as much as 100 percent for high permeability ma- 
terial. Consequently it is impossible, with ring specimens, to 
measure the maximum permeability, and this should be borne 
in mind when comparing the results obtained by the two methods. 

The dimensions of the rings used are shown in Fig. 7. 

With these dimensions the true magnetizing force, as shown 
by Lloyd and Richter, is 


2NI 


Но = 1.0009 7108; 
Where R. mean radius = 2.0 cm. 


N = total number of turns = 100 

| Г = magnetizing current in amperes 
Hence by using Ho = 107, the error intro- 
duced is less than 0.1 per cent. 

The secondary winding consisted of 100 
turns of No. 30 B. & S. wire wound next to 
the ring and connected directly to the Grassot 

MEME fluxmeter. With this arrangement 
Fic. 7—RING 
SPECIMEN 


A B = 400 D 


where A В = change of average flux density in ring т gausses 
D = deflection of fluxmeter. 

Three rings were prepared, all containing approximately 3 
per cent silicon. From No. 35139, one ring was machined 
directly out of the ingot as it came from the melting furnace, 
while another was made from the remainder of the ingot after 
forging it. The latter was imperfect, however, and was dis- 
carded. The third ring was made from No. 38140 after forg- 
ing the ingot, and the remainder of the latter was then forged 
into a rod to be tested by the Burrows method. 

The specimens were first tested in the original state, un- 
annealed. The windings were then removed and the rings and 
the rod placed in the annealing furnace and annealed in vacuo, 
the rod occupying the space along the axis of the tube. The 
maximum temperature to which the rod was subjected was 1100 
deg. cent., but the rings were heated to a somewhat higher 
temperature as they occupied a space nearer the heating ele- 
ment, their axes coinciding with that of the rod. The speci- 


1. Electrotech. Zeitschr. 24, p. 710; 1903. 
2. Bull. Bureau of Standards, Vol. 5, No. 3, Reprint No. 108, 1909. 
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mens were cooled at the standard rate, namely 30 deg. cent. 
per hour. 

The results are shown in Table X. In this table are included 
the results for rod No. 85125 from the main part of the in- 
vestigation. 

With regard to permeability the results show that in the 
unannealed state the two methods of testing agree very well. 
In the annealed state, however, the maximum permeability 
obtained for No. 38140 by the Burrows method is twice that 
obtained by the ring method. The latter method, however, 
as has been stated above, does not measure the maximum per- 
meability, on account of the non-uniformity of the flux dis- 
tribution, and in view of the results shown in Table VI, it is 
probable that the Burrows method gives too high a maximum 
permeability. Making allowance for possible differences due 
to material and heat treatment as well as mechanical treat- 
ment, it seems probable from these results that the true maxi- 
mum permeability is in the neighborhood of 50,000. "That 
the permeabilitv for В = 15,000 is so low for the ring speci- 
mens may be partly due to the fact that the rings were an- 
nealed at a higher temperature than was the rod. It was 
shown in Figs. 14 and 15 of the paper, that with a silicon 
content of 3 per cent for H = 20 the flux density, after 
annealing at 900 deg. was 16,000, while after annealing at 
1100 deg. it was only 15,600. A corresponding decrease in 
this region may consequently be expected also for higher an- 
nealing temperatures. This point is further borne out by the 
results obtained with the ring made from the ingot 35139 with- 
out forging. This ring may be considered as having been an- 
nealed at the melting point of the alloy. Its permeability 
at B = 15,000 is only 583 as compared with 962 for the ring 
made from 35140 after forging. 

Turning now to the hysteresis loss it 1$ found that in the 
unannealed state the loss in, ring No. 35140 is less than half 
the loss in the rod. As the two methods are known to be 
equally reliable in this case the difference must be attributed 
to the fact that the rod was forged much more than was the 
rng. That this is the cause becomes evident from the result 
obtained for ring No. 35139 that was not forged at all, as this 
shows a decidedly lower hysteresis loss even than ring No. 
35140. After annealing, the loss for В = 10,000 is shown to 
be less for the rod than for the ring, while for B = 15,000 the 
reverse is the case. The coercive force for В = 15,000 is 60 
per cent larger for the rod than for the ring, while the reten- 
tivity is also lower for the ring. 

These results seems to point towards the following conclu- 
sions: For such high quality material as that described in 
this paper the Burrows method gives too high maximum per- 
meability and too high retentivity. For low densities the 
hysteresis loss obtained is Jow. while for medium and high 
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densities the coercive force and consequently also the hysteresis 
loss is too high. 

While these rings were prepared for the purpose of verifying 
the results given in the main part of the paper, the results can 
not be dismissed without calling especial attention to the 
results obtained with the ring made from the ingot No. 86189 
without forging. Unannealed this ring has a retentivity of 
only 1000 and the hysteresis loss for B = 15,000 is only 1130 
ergs. per cu. cm. per cycle, not much above the value found 
for the best rod after annealing at 1100 deg. cent. After an- 
nealing the ring at 1100 deg. the hysteresis loss for В = 15,000 
drops to 577 ergs. This value is less than $ of the correspond- 
ing value for the commercial 4 per cent silicon steel. 

With regard to the hysteresis loss, Mr. Ball bases his con- 
clusions on the assumption that the Steinmetz law, h = у В! 
holds for any iron alloy under any condition. That this as- 
sumption is not warranted even for some of the ordinary iron 
alloys is admitted to some extent by Mr. Ball himself, and is 
also shown by data recently obtained by various investigators. 
Paglianti,* for instance, has shown that for commercial silicon 
steel the hysteresis coefficient, 7, may vary as much as fifty 
per cent for the same material for different values of B, on the 
assumption that the exponent for B is 1.6. Consequently, 
I do not see how any conclusion based upon the above formula 
can lay claim to absolute reliability. However, judging from 
the results of the comparative tests, as given above for ring 
and rod specimens, it is safe to say that the hysteresis losses 
for the vacuum alloys as given in the paper are too high for 
В„аз = 15,000 but too low for Ва; = 10,000. By making 
such corrections the values for the hysteresis losses will be 
found to follow Steinmetz’s law more closely than indicated 
by the results given in the paper. 

Regarding Mr. Ball’s analysis by the reluctivity method, I 
wish to say that he has chosen a rather unfortunate part of 
the magnetization curve upon which to base his calculations. 
In the first place, the densities given in the tables for maximum 
permeability were not intended for use in accurate calculations, 
but rather to show the approximate location of the maximum 
permeability points. In the second place, Mr. Ball makes use 
of this maximum permeability point and of the data for B 
equals 10,000 only, in spite of the fact that these two points 
in most cases lie very close together. Consequently, any 
error in these two points is greatly magnified in the final values 
obtained by Mr. Ball for indicated saturation. Finally, Mr. 
Ball completely ingores the statement, repeatedly made in my 
paper, that in all probability the maximum permeabilities given 
in the paper are somewhat exaggerated, as corrections have 
been made according to theoretical calculations only. It was 
stated that experimental evidence seemed to indicate that 


*Metallurgie, Vol. 9, p. 225, 1912. 
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errors as high as 20 per cent may have been caused by the com- 
pensating current of the permeameter. It would have been 
far better if Mr. Ball had chosen values from Figs. 14 and 15 
upon which to base his calculations. In these figures cor- 
responding values of B and H can readily be read off for H 
equals 0.3, 0.5, etc., up to H equals 200, furnishing a great deal 
of data that could have been used for the reluctivity calcula- 
tions. If Mr. Ball had made use of these data he would, no 
doubt, have arrived at more consistent results. 

In reply to Mr. Ball’s question regarding aging, I may 
say that at ordinary temperatures no aging has been observed. 
Higher temperatures have not been tried. 

No tests have as yet been made by us with the vacuum 
alloys in the form of sheets, but such tests are contemplated 
in the near future. 

john D. Ball (by letter): In Mr. Yensen's closing discussion 
I note in his explanation. he says that the values of the in- 
ductions at which the maximum permeability values occur are 
only supposed to be approximate and do not represent actual 
values. In this case, as the point of maximum permeability 
` 15 close to В = 10,000, undoubtedly the analysis for ultimate 
saturation value which I made 1$ not to be depended upon to 
too great an extent. The analyses for hvsteresis, however, 
are definite. Taking the last results which Mr. Yensen has 
written and calculating the values of 7, and taking the ratios 
of losses at В = 15,000 divided bv B = 10,000, we find results 
as follows: 


Hysteresis ? 


В = 10,000 | B = 15,000 | B = 10,000 | B = 15.000 Ratio 


————-——--——.—-—-+нГг ———:——— ———-————-—-———— È a аан 


UNANNEALED 
Ring Ingot...... 955 1130 0.38 Х103 | 0.235 х103 0.62 
Ring Forged..... 1305 1510 0.52 0.320 0.615 
Rod Forged...... 3130 4450 1.248 0.927 0.745 
ANNEALED. 
RingIngot....... 310 577 0.1353 0.120 0.89 
RingForged. .... 337 757 0.1342 0.158 1.17 
Rod Forged...... 251 926 0.1010 0.193 1.91 


For the unannealed iron we find that the hysteresis loss 
increases slower than given bv the 1.6 law, whereas in all other 
investigations tests have shown that the loss apparently in- 
creases faster. 

The results for the annealed rod are unusually high, as I pointed 
out in my discussion. The results obtained on the annealed 
ring from the forging are entirely consistent with our experience 
with other materials. It would be interesting indeed to find 
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an explanation for these unusual low increases of hysteresis 
losses at B = 15,000. 

T. D. Yensen (bv letter): Regarding the values given for 
the commercial silicon steel to which Mr. Ball did not agree, 
I should like to add that these values were obtained about 
two years ago by means of our original permeameter in connec- 
tion with a ballistic galvanometer, before the Grassot flux- 
meter was adopted. It was thought that the measurements 
thus made were sufficiently accurate for material of compara- 
tively low permeability. On account of Mr. Ball’s remarks, 
however, it was considered desirable to repeat these tests on 
the original rods with the fluxmeter. The results thus obtained 
are shown in Fig. 8. From this figure it is seen that the 
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Com- 
Vacuum mercial 
Iron Steel 
Hysteresis Loss for Bmax = 10,000; ergs per cu, cm Der Meg eee eS 356 2160 
“ Bmax = 15,000; ee TO сузле 709 4290 
Ехропепі,хіпН-уВ”........................... самала ды ua 1.68 1.69 
Coefficient,s, in Н = ЛВЎ7...................................... 0.0000682 0.000376 
Spec. Elec.Resistance, microhms...... ......................... 44.75 50.8 


hysteresis loss for the commercial silicon steel for Buse = 
15,000 is considerably higher than shown in Fig. 16 of the paper, 
and the values for В,а: = 10,000 and 15,000 follow the Steinmetz 
law very closely, thus agreeing with Mr. Balls experience 
regarding commercial silicon steel. 

The results obtained by Dr. Burrows and Mr. Sanford are 
of great interest as they have a direct bearing upon the results 
given in the paper. They find that the corrections for such 
coils as we have used, as determined experimentally, should 
be 0.14 times the compensating current with the yokes in place 
but without test specimens. I take this to mean that the 
correction to be added to Н,, expressed in gilberts per cm., 
should be 0.14 times the value of the compensating current 
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expressed in amperes. If this assumption is correct the correc- 
tion to be applied in the case the compensating current is 30 
times the main magnetizing current should be 4.2 per cent. 
Mr. W. A. Gatward and myself have recently made tests, similar 
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to the above, with our apparatus, and these indicate that the 
correction should be 0.55 times the value of the compensating 
current, or four times the value given by Dr. Burrows and 
Mr. Sanford. For a ratio of 30 the correction, according to our 
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tests, should be 16.5 per cent, agreeing fairly well with the 
results given in Section I of the paper under ''Magnetic Test- 
ing," arrived at by a different method. By making this correc- 
tion for rod No. 35140, containing about 3 per cent silicon, 
the revised hysteresis loop is as shown in Fig. 9a. 
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Attention should be called to the extreme difficulty of getting 
exact values for the nearly vertical parts of these curves. This 
refers particularly to the hysteresis loops, and liberal allow- 
ance should be made for this in making comparative calcula- 
tions. However, a comparison between the results obtained 
by the Burrows method, as shown in Fig. 94, and those recently 
obtained bv the ring method, as shown in Fig. 95, brings out 
. very clearly that the Burrows method, even after making the 
above corrections for the compensating currents according to 
the experimental results, gives too high residual magnetism, 
and—for high inductions—too high coercive force. The result 
is that the hysteresis loss for В,а. = 15,000, as measured by 
the Burrows method, is likewise too high. It thus appears 
that, until it has been definitely determined how to make 
corrections in testing high permeability material by the Burrows 
method, it is safer to base the final conclusions upon results 
obtained by means of the ring method. 

In Fig. 8, therefore, a comparison is made between the vacuum 
silicon-iron and the commercial silicon steel, based upon the 
results obtained by the ring method in the case of the vacuum 
iron. The results for the commercial steel were obtained by 
means of the Burrows method, as it has been shown that this 
method is perfectly reliable for ordinary material. Fig. 8 then 
should give as true an exhibit of the actual difference between 
the vacuum product and the commercial steel as it is possible 
to obtain at the present time with the present means at our 
disposal. From the results there shown it is found that the 
hysteresis loss for the vacuum iron is only $ of that for the 
commercial steel both for high and for low densities. The 
hysteresis exponent, as calculated from these values, is 1.68 
for the vacuum iron and 1.69 for the steel, an unexpectedly 
close agreement. 

Tests are at present being made on the vacuum-silicon-iron 
in the form of sheets of varying thickness, the specimens being 
in the form of rings made up of a number of punchings. It 
is hoped that the results of these tests will be available in a 
short time. 
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THE EFFECT OF DISPLACED MAGNETIC PULSATIONS 
ON THE HYSTERESIS LOSS OF SHEET STEEL 


BY L. W. CHUBB AND THOMAS SPOONER 


ABSTRACT OF PAPER 


Most modern revolving electrical apparatus has teeth on 
the rotor or stator, or both, which are subjected to constantly 
varying reluctance. This variation of reluctance causes high- 
frequency changes of flux superimposed on the working flux. 
The result is a series of displaced hysteresis loops. This in- 
vestigation was undertaken to determine the magnitude and, 
if possible, some of the laws governing the change in hysteresis 
loss due to displacing a loop from its symmetrical position. 

An account is given of some early tests which, within the 
limits of induction studied, resulted in certain definite con- 
clusions. 

It is pointed out that the data from these displaced hysteresis 
loops limit the applicability of the Steinmetz hysteresis formula 
to symmetrical loops. 

Recent tests are then described, giving the details of a new 
apparatus for obtaining hysteresis loops and showing an im- 
proved method of making displaced a-c. watt-loss tests. 

Numerous loops and curves are included, showing the effect 
of displacement on the shape and area of the hysteresis loop. 

No definite laws could be formulated from the data, but some 
general conclusions are given. 


INTRODUCTION 


N THE early work of Steinmetz the following law for the 
relation between magnetic induction and hysteresis loss 


was given: 
1.6 
А В 
where И» = hysteresis loss 
7 = aconstant 
В = amplitude of induction. 


This law 1$ reasonably accurate for ordinary ranges of in- 
duction and for hysteresis loops which are symmetrical. It 
has been found, however, by several investigators* that if a 
hysteresis loop is displaced from its normal symmetrical position, 


*F. Holme, Zeitschrift des Vereins Deutscher Ingenieur, Oct. 1912. 
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there will result not only a change of shape but of area as well. 
Such an effect occurs in most modern rotating electrical ap- 
paratus. The rotor- and stator teeth are subjected to a con- 
stantly varying reluctance which produces a high-frequency 
change of flux superimposed on the working flux. The high- 
frequency pulsations produce hysteresis losses which we believe 
cannot be accurately calculated from a knowledge of the 
ordinary symmetrical-loss characteristics of the steel. 

The present investigation was undertaken to determine the 
magnitude of this effect, and, if impossible, some of the laws 
governing it. | 

EARLY TEsTS 

Our first attempts were made in June, 1911. The following 
method of attack was used. Two laminated sheet-steel-ring 
samples were prepared, one of open-hearth steel and the other 


Fic. 1 


of silicon steel. These samples were each wound with four 
uniformly distributed coils of wire, which were connected as 
in Fig. 1. | 

А 4-с. magnetizing force was supplied to the 4-с. winding 
through a high reactance in order to limit the a-c. current in 
the d-c. circuit. An a-c. wattmeter was placed in the 4-с. 
circuit to measure the small amount of a-c. power that was lost 
in this circuit, and corrections made accordingly. The amount 
of displacement of the hysteresis loop was measured by revers- 
ing the d-c. supply and noting the deflection of a ballistic gal- 
vanometer. The amplitude of pulsation of the a-c. flux was 
determined by means of an a-c. voltmeter, assuming the volt- 
age to have a sine wave form-factor (1.11). This assumption 
was correct within 2 per cent except at the highest inductions. 
The total a-c. loss was measured by means of a precision watt- 
meter of the Kelvin type. 
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The curve of Fig. 2 gives some of the results of these tests. 
Also curves were plotted between different cyclic inductions 
and loss for two different mean displacements (1.6. 2000 and 
5000 gausses). The Steinmetz exponent was determined by 
plotting the logarithm of induction against the logarithm of 
the loss. These latter curves are not shown as they are not 
as reliable as some more recent data shown below. Some 
ballistic loops were taken at this time and Fig. 3 illustrates a 
specimen which shows the increase of area with displacement 
from the symmetrical position. 


A Silicon Steel 
B Open Hearth Steel 


DISPLACEMENT FACTOR 


DISPLACEMENT - KILOGAUSSES 


Fic. 2—RELATION BETWEEN DISPLACEMENT FACTOR AND DISPLACE- 
MENT FOR OPEN-HEARTH AND SILICON SHEET STEEL RINGS FOR А PULSA- 
TING INDUCTION OF 2500 GAUSSES. 


At that time we called the ratio of the area of a displaced 
loop to the area of the symmetrical loop of equal amplitude 
the displacement factor. Various steel samples were from time 
to time tested for displacement factor to find out whether or not 
the material was suitable for specific applications. The routine 
tests at a mean displacement of 10 kilogausses and total pulsa- 
tion of 2.5 kilogausses, and the previous investigation work, 
enabled us to draw the following general conclusions, within 
the limits of induction used: 

(a) With a given pulsation the hysteresis loss increases very 
considerably with the displacement. 
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(b) Silicon steel has a higher percentage increase of hysteresis 
loss with a given displacement of the loops than open-hearth 
or soft steel. 

. (с) The Steinmetz exponent for the relation between pulsa- 
tion and hysteresis loss decreases as the displacement increases. 


RECENT TEsTS 


Recently, with superior testing methods, additional data 
have been obtained on this subject. 


B-KILOGAUSSES 
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Fic. 3—BALLisTic Loops ON SILICON SHEET STEEL RINGS, SHOWING 
THE CHANGE OF SHAPE AND AREA DUE TO DISPLACEMENT. THE А.-С. 
TESTS ON THESE SAME RINGS ARE SHOWN BY FIG. 2. 


TEST METHODS 
Volt-Second Meter Method. About two years ago, one of 
the authors devised an apparatus for obtaining magnetization 
curves and hysteresis loops on completed electrical apparatus, 
particularly transformers. Е a 
The change of flux in a magnetic core surrounded by a wind- 
ing is equal to 
К Jj edt 
where К = constant 
e — voltage induced in winding 


If а meter which will integrate the induced voltage is con- 
nected to a transformer winding, its reading will be proportional 
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to the change of flux in the core. The method consists in 
passing direct current from a storage battery through the 
primary winding of a transformer and connecting to the second- 
ary an integrating voltmeter or volt-second-meter which when 
properly adjusted makes one revolution for each change of one 
kilogauss in the magnetic induction of the transformer core. 
The procedure for testing consists in varying the impressed 
voltage and,at the end of each revolution of the volt-second- 
meter, reading the ammeter in the primary circuit. From this 
ammeter reading the value of H may be calculated. This 


Fic. 4 


gives the data for a magnetization curve or hysteresis loop, 
depending on the conditions. 

A diagram of connections of this apparatus is shown in Fig. 4 
and the apparatus is illustrated in Fig. 5. Тһе primary of the 
transformer to be tested is connected to terminals P and the 
secondary to S. В, is the source of d-c. supply. V.S.M is 
the volt-second-meter and К, is a resistance in series with it. 
В, is а dry cell which supplies sufficient current to the volt- 
second-meter through the high resistances R, and Rs to com- 
pensate for friction when switch 5 is down. When switch 5 
is up the volt-second-meter may be backed up to its zero 
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point. Switch 1 reverses the ammeter A, switch 2 reverses 
the volt-second-meter, switch 3 gives К» a potentiometer con- 
nection and makes К; a series resistance or the opposite, de- 
pending on its position. This is for convenience in testing dif- 
ferent sizes of transformers as №, and R; have resistances of 
5 to 1 and sometimes one connection is more desirable than 
the other. Switch 4 reverses the main battery current. 5.С. 
is a safety gap to limit the rise in voltage in case the primary 
circuit is accidentally opened. 

In order to calibrate the volt-second-meter, terminals P. 
and .S are connected together and a voltmeter is connected 
across 5. К, 15 made some convenient value and the voltage 
is adjusted by №, and R; to give approximately 20 revolutions 
per minute of the volt-second-meter. The time for 10 revolu- 
tions (or more if desired) 1s then recorded by a stop watch and 
the voltage noted. The constant of the apparatus is then 
determined from the formula: 


10 К, 
os ET 
where А; = total resistance of circuit inside of term- 
inal 5 
E = voltage 
T = time in seconds 
Next К, 1s to be adjusted as follows: - 


R’ = A N C 10-5 
where R,' = total resistance of circuit including trans- 
former winding, V.S.M. resistance, etc. 
К, = R,’ — all other resistance of circuit. 
A = cross section of transformer core in sq. cm. 
N = secondary turns of transformer. 


With this adjustment, a change of induction of one kilogauss 
in the transformer core will cause the volt-second-meter to 
make one revolution. 

To obtain a hysteresis loop the procedure is as follows: · Set 
the primary current to some convenient value by means of the 
rheostats Rs and R;, back up the volt-second-meter to zero by 
throwing switch 5 up, reverse the primary current by means 
of switch 4 and note the total revolutions of the volt-second- 
meter. If this is not the value required, change the current, 
set the volt-second-meter to zero, reverse the volt-second- 
meter connections by means of switch 2, reverse switch 4 and 
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again note the total revolutions of the volt-second-meter. Re- 
peat until the transformer is brought to the proper induction. 
When the current has been reversed a sufficient number of 
times to insure a cyclic condition for the core, the applied voltage 
is decreased to zero by the rheostats Rs and К: at any rate 
desired, readings of the ammeter A being taken at each revolu- 
tion (or fraction thereof) of the volt-second-meter. Switch 4 
is then reversed and the applied voltage gradually increased 
to its original value, at the same time taking readings of the 
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ammeter as the volt-second-meter revolves. Switch 1 is, of 
course, to be reversed when the current passes through zero. 
With this apparatus, after the current has been adjusted to the 
proper value, it 1$ possible to obtain the data for a complete 
loop in less than one minute. 

As a check on the apparatus, loops were taken on a 250 kv-a., 
30 ,000-volt transformer, both by the volt-second-meter method 
and by an independent null method, using a long-period bal- 
listic galvanometer and mutual inductance. The two loops 


are shown in Fig. 6. The maximum magnetizing forces are 
i 
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slightly different due to small errors in determining the con- 
stants for one or both methods, but the areas of the two loops 
check within a small fraction of one percent. 

A-C. Test Method. After obtaining considerable data with 
the volt-second-meter apparatus, a few 60-cycle tests were 
made on open-hearth and silicon-sheet-steel rings by methods 
superior to those used in the early tests. 

A synchronous rectifier and d-c. voltmeter were used to 
determine the average value of the voltage and hence the maxi- 
mum value of the flux. The rectifier could be adjusted to cut 
off at the zero points of the voltage wave, although the two 
zero points were not 180 degrees apart. This was necessary, 
as even harmonics were introduced into the voltage wave due 
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to the unsymmetrical current passing through a certain un- 
avoidable amount of inductance. The d-c. component of mag- 
netizing force was introduced by inserting storage cells in series 
with the a-c. generator. The amount of displacement of 
the hysteresis loop was determined by a null method. To do 
this, the direct current was reversed and the mean change in flux 
was measured with a long-period ballistic galvanometer and 
variable mutual inductance. The secondary of the mutual 
inductance and the exploring coil on the ring were in series 
opposing. The primary of the inductance and the d-c. supply 
for the ring were reversed simultaneously and the mutual in- 
ductance adjusted for a balance. A diagram of connections is 
shown in Fig. 7. In the figure the galvanometer is supposed 
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to represent the mutual inductance and other apparatus to 
measure the displacement of the hysteresis loop. 


DATA 


The volt-second-meter tests were made on а 3333-Ку-а. 
110,000 to 15,240-volt transformer. The core was of silicon 
steel. The data were obtained by first putting the transformer 
through the major hysteresis loop (which had a tip correspond- 
ing to that of the desired displaced loop) a sufficient number 
of times to insure a cyclic condition of the iron and then putting 
the core through the minor or displaced loop. 

Figs. 8 to 23 inclusive show these loops plotted in various 
ways. The titles are self-explanatory. Table I shows the 
areas of these loops. | 


TABLE I—SUMMARY ОР AREAS. 


SCALE OF CURVES: ORDINATES: 1” = 2 KILOGAUSSES 
ABSCISSAE: 1" = 1 GAUS; 


(The illustrations are reproduced to 1/3 of this scale.) 
DISPLACEMENT— KILOGAUSSES 


Minor | 0 2000 4000 6000 8000 10,000 
loop --- 
kilogausses 


Атеа squ are inches 


аа ро .— M | —Tr  —V | as 


1,000 0.29 0.30 : 0.35 0.43 0.52 0.70 
2,000 0.941 1.18t | 1.03 1.25 1.55 2.10 
3,000 1.71 1.83 2.01 2.39 3.00 3.58 
4.000 2.81 2.86 3.17 3.50 4.10 

5,000 3.96 4.08 4.35 4.68 | 5.70 

6,000 5.48 5.57 5.87 6.05 23 

7,000 6.90* 7.09 7.44 8.16 | 

8,000 | 8.60 8.92 9.40 . | 

9,000 10.61* | 10.84 | 10.90 

10,000 12.96 13.04 .. 

11,000 15.6* 15.28 | 


ашаа А valine 
tValues too high. 

Relative Area of Hysteresis Loops for Various Displacements and 
Pulsating Inductions ( Amplitude Obtained with the Volt-Second- 
Meter Apparatus on a 3333-kv-a., Single-Phase, 50-Cycle, 110,000 to 
15,240-Volt Transformer. 


After the first minor loop was completed, the transformer 
core was put through the same minor nine times, keeping the 
maximum value of H and the amplitude of B constant. Com- 
plete readings were taken on the tenth minor loop. In general, 
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the area of the tenth minor loop was slightly decreased from 
that of the first minor. The mean displacement changed only 
slightly. Fig. 24 shows an example. This is plotted on the 
assumption that the B displacement did not change at all. 

The curves of Fig. 25 show the relation between area (hystere- 
sis loss) and В ($ amplitude of pulsation) for various mean 
displacements. 

The curves of Fig. 26 show the relation between the logarithm 
of the area (hysteresis loss) and the logarithm of B ($ ampli- 
tude of pulsation) of the minor loop for various displacements. 

Fig. 27 shows the relation between the area of the loops 
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(hysteresis loss) and displacement for various values of В 
(3 amplitude of pulsation). 

Referring to the a-c. tests, the curves of Fig. 28 show the 
relation between displacement and 60-cycle displacement factor 
where В = 1000 (š amplitude). and В = 2000 respectively for 
silicon and open-hearth sheet steel rings. 


DISCUSSION 
The curves of Fig. 25 and Fig. 26 show that for each mean 
displacement the Steinmetz law expressing the relation between 
the induction and the hysteresis loss requires a different co- 
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efficient and a different exponent. The coefficient increases 
very greatly with the displacement. The exponent, for a 
time, decreases and then later, apparently, slightly increases 
with increasing displacement. Тһе points are so few for the 
high displacements, however, that this latter assumption 1s 
not at all certain. This condition of decreasing exponent with 
increasing displacement was noted from the early a-c. tests. 
The curves of Fig. 27 indicate that at very high amplitude 
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the hysteresis loss decreases slightly with the displacement 
Holme* shows this same thing from his a-c. tests. | 

The curves of Fig. 28 for the a-c. tests show the interesting 
condition that at high displacements the loss increases less 
rapidly and in one case actually decreases. This effect would 
seem to be analogous to the decreased hysteresis loss at high 
inductions due to a rotating field and harmonizes somewhat 


*F. Holme, Zestschrift des Vereines Deutscher Ingenieur, Oct. 1912. 
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with the commonly accepted theory of hysteresis loss. It is, 
unfortunately, not known whether or not the volt-second-meter 
data would have checked with the a-c. data in this respect, 
as the former tests were not carried to sufficiently high dis- 
placements at these amplitudes. This point could not be checked 
later, as the transformer was no longer available. A similar 
effect is shown, however, in the case of the small displacement 
and the higher amplitudes. (See Fig. 27). 

These a-c. curves do not show as high displacement factors 
at the high inductions as have been found in other tests. How- 
ever, all known sources of error have been eliminated and we 
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see no reason to believe that the data are not correct for these 
particular samples. In addition to the hvsteresis loss, there is 
present in these a-c. tests a small amount of eddy-current loss. 
This was found by test to be so small that no account has been 
taken of it in calculating the data for the curves of Fig. 28. 

At the time the a-c. tests were made, oscillograms were 
taken. Due to lack of time, the data from these have not 
been included, but may be presented at a later date. 

An attempt was made some months ago to determine; if 
possible, a relation between permeability and hysteresis loss 
for various displacements. Samples of widely different per- 
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meabilities were obtained for this purpose, the resulting data for 
four of which are shown in Table II. 
These data were obtained in an ordinary Epstein set with 
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Epstein samples cut with the grain lengthwise of the strips. 
The samples were silicon steel. 

These data are not altogether consistent but there is a good 
indication that, with the high inductions, at least, the lower 
permeability steel gives the higher percentage increase) of 1085, 
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TABLE II. 


Permeability 


Where И: = undisplaced loss factor at В = 2000 and 180 cycles 


И’: = ditto with mean induction displaced 10,000 gausses. A 
W, = ditto with mean induction displaced 15,000 gausses. 5 
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Fic. 26.—CURVES SHOWING THE CHANGE IN STEINMETZ EXPONENT 
AND COEFFICIENT FOR VARIQUS DISPLACEMENTS 


DISPLACEMENT STEINMETZ 

(KILOGAUSSES) EXPONENT E 
D = 1.630 
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It should be noted that these displacement factors at B = 15 
are higher than for the 60-cycle tests on the ring samples. 
This may be due to a variety of causes, such as frequency, 
direction of grain, phase displacements of wattmeter currents, 
and form factor, for which no corrections were made in these 
180-cycle tests. There is opportuntiy for considerable more 
investigation along this line, as the pulsation losses in electro- 
magnetic machines are of great importance in some cases and 
their reduction depends upon a knowledge of their variation 
with frequency, displacement, permeability, direction of grain, 
heat treatment, and possibly other factors. 


GENERAL CONCLUSIONS 


1. The hysteresis loss in sheet steel does not follow the Stein- 
metz law when the material is unsymmetrically magnetized, 


since both the coefficient and exponent of the familiar equation 
1.6 


W =n (22) are found to change with displacement. 


2. The coefficient of the Steinmetz equation is increased by 
displacement. 

3. The exponent of the Steinmetz equation is, in general, 
decreased with increase of displacement. 

4. The displacement factor for silicon steel is greater than 
for open-hearth steel at moderate displacements. 

5. The displacement factor for different samples varies 
greatly at the same values of pulsation and displacement, and 
the symmetrical loss alone is no indication of the displacement 
factor. 

6. There is evidence that the displacement factor is a function 
of the permeability, at least at high displacements. 

7. The great variations in the shape of the displacement- 
factor curves at and above saturation have made it impossible 
to derive satisfactory empirical equations from the data obtained. 

8. A quick and accurate method of obtaining the data for 
hysteresis loops through any sequence of flux variation has 
been developed. | 

In closing, the writers wish to make acknowledgment of the 
valuable assistance rendered by Prof. L. D. Rowell and Mr. 
O. W. A. Oetting in obtaining some of the recent data for this 
investigation. 


Presented 614 the 314th Meeting of the American 
Institute of Electrical Engineers, St. Louis, Mo., 
October 20, 1915. 


Copyright 1915. By A. I. E. E. 


THE UNSYMMETRICAL HYSTERESIS LOOP 


— 


BY JOHN D. BALL 


ABSTRACT OF PAPER 


The paper gives results and analvses of tests to determine 
losses in hysteresis loops wherein the magnetism is carried 
through cycles in which limiting values of flux are different in 
amount or the mean values of flux differ from zero. 

Such variations of magnetism occur in inductor generators, 
in teeth of induction machines and in materials magnetized 
from rectifier circuits, etc. 

The author finds that: 


1. The losses in unsymmetrical loops are greater than in 
иенен loops of the same difference of limiting values of 

ux. 

2. For loops of the same difference of limiting values of flux, 
the losses increase as a definite power of the mean flux density. 

3. The increased loss as a power of the mean density is the 
same for any range of loops or difference of limiting flux values. 

4. With any given value of mean density, the increased 
loss with increased range increases as a definite power of the 
range, irrespective of the mean value of density selected. 

The author covers these points in an equation to express the 
loss in any loop. The general equation is: 


В = (5 + =< Bay») Вт 


wherein 2 and x are the constants of the Steinmetz law, а isa 
coefficient depending upon the material, and y a power of the 
mean density. ‘The present tests satisfied the equation in the 


form:. 
h = ( + a Bm?) B'* 


HE ENERGY dissipated in magnetic materials as the result 

of hysteresis is а matter of considerable importance, as is 

evidenced by the many investigations that have been conducted 

to determine the laws and by the large amount of literature that 
has been published on the subject. 

Among the most important contributions are those covering 
the investigations of Ewing, and the classic papers of Dr. 
C. P. Steinmetz which were presented to the A. I. E. E. in 1892 
and 1893. In these papers the discovery of the well-known 1.6 
law was announced; this law expressing the hysteresis loss in 

2693 
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ergs per cm? as у B!$, where В is the flux density in gausses, and 
? a numerical coefficient depending upon the material.! 

Since this law was discovered many new data have been ob- 
tained upon additional varieties of materials, and after being 
subjected to many kinds of heat treatments; tests have also 
been made at temperatures ranging from that of liquid air to 
those high temperatures where the materials become non- 
magnetic. 

While some misunderstandings have naturally arisen as to 
the interpretation of the law, and tests on hetrogeneous materials 
have indicated deviations th:refrom, the additional evidence has 
served to strengthen the confidence in its correctness. 

Shortly after the announcement of the 1.6 law the statement 
was made that ' the energy dissipated by hysteresis depends 
only upon the difference of the limiting values of magnetic 
induction, between which the magnetic cycle is performed, but 
not upon their absolute values, so that the energy dissipated by 
hysteresis is the same as long as the amplitude of the magnetic 
cycle is the same." This has been written as 


_ В, 213 2m 
b= (5 


where B, and В» are the values between which the magnetism 
varies. Tests were made which apparently justified and sub- 
stantiated this statement,? and the results were published. 

In these tests the range of flux values was comparatively 
small as compared with the range of values of the mean induc- 
tions, and the materials employed were magnetically hard and 
characterized by high hysteresis loss. 

Since the publication of the results of these tests, engineering 
materials have been improved and new heat treatments have 
changed or modified the characteristics of the materials; also, 
testing instruments and methods have greatly advanced, thus 
permitting wider ranges of research and closer precision. Among 
the newer phenomena, it has been observed that when materials 
are taken through unsymmetrical hysteresis cycles, there is, 
contrary to earlier writers, apparently more energy dissipated 
than when taken through the symmetrical loop of the same 
amplitude. By an unsymmetrical loop is meant the hysteresis 

1. "On the Law of Hysteresis," C. P. Steinmetz, Trans. А. I. E. E. 


Vol. IX, 1892, pp. 3-51, pp. 621-729; Vol. XI, 1894, pp. 570-608. 
2. Trans. А. I. E. E, Vol. IX—1892, p. 633. 
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loop obtained when the magnetism 1s carried through a cycle 
in which the limiting values of flux are different 1n amount, or, 
in other words, in which the mean value of the flux differs from 
zero. The recent statements, then, are to the effect that when 
В, is different in amount from Ву, the loss is greater than when 
В, = — B.. 

Neglecting the test results, a study of the considerations in- 
volved leads to no logical conclusion that the unsymmetrical 
loop should have the same area as the symmetrical. If the 
maximum of the unsymmetrical loop lies on the normal induc- 
tion curve, the path from maximum to minimum induction is the 
same as that of the symmetrical loop of this maximum induction 
and is not governed by the range of the unsymmetrical loop. 
Returning from the minimum to the maximum induction, the 
path produces the exclusive features of the unsymmetrical loop. 

Some investigations have been made and the results published 
by M. Rosenbaum? and Dr. F. Holm.‘ Both investigations 
led to the conclusion that the hysteresis loss is greater for the 
unsymmetrical loops than for the symmetrical loops of the 
same amplitude. 

The object of this paper is to give the results of the author's 
investigations of unsymmetrical hvsteresis loops. 

The tests led to these interesting deductions: 

1. The hysteresis loss in an. unsvmmetrical loop is greater 
than the loss in a symmetrical loop of the same difference of 
limiting values of flux. 

2. Within the limits of the tests, the losses of loops having 
the same difference of limiting values of flux were found to 
increase with a definite power of the average or mean flux density. 

3. The increased loss as a definite power ofthe mean flux density 
was found to be the same for any difference of limiting flux 
values or range of the loops. 

4. With any given value of mean density the increased loss 
with increased range was found to increase as a definite power 
of the range, irrespective of the mean value of density. 

The study of such loops is of importance in several respects, 
such as: 

А contribution to the better understanding of magnetic 
phenomena. 

In order to calculate correctly the loss to be expected 
where the magnetism so varies. 


3. Jour. I. E. E., Vol. 48, 1912, pp. 534-545. 
4. Zeit. des Ver. Deut. Ing., Vol. 56, 1912, pp. 1746-1751. 
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Such a variation of magnetism occurs in many places, such as 
in an inductor generator, etc. The same phenomena occur in 
the field cores of machines where the rate of flux change is so 
small that the loss is not a consideration. However, in these 
cases the shapes of the loops are of value in determining 
the regulation of machines in which the magnetic cycle of the 
field cores is a determining factor. In these cases the irregular 
changes of field current may produce innumerable hysteresis 
cycles, the loops of which vary within the envelope, which 1s 
approximately the loop obtained between the limits of maximum 
field density and the residual flux from such a maximum (as- 
suming no reversal of current in the field). 

The unsymmetrical hysteresis loop is also in evidence in all 
material magnetized by current from a rectifier, etc.; in short, 
in all circuits where alternating current and direct current are 
superimposed. A specific case of interest is the well-known fact 
that core losses of certain machines have been found to exceed 
calculated values, unless percentages are added. The fact 
that high-frequency flux ripples in the teeth give a higher hys- 
teresis loss than the same flux change with zero as a mean 
value of induction, would in part account for this additional 
loss. This 15 especially noticable in the case of induction ma- 
chines. 

The materials tested were: 


1. High silicon steel (approx. 3.5 per cent Si.) 
2. Medium silicon steel (approx. 2.5 per cent Si.) 
3. “Standard " or low carbon steel. 


In the first series of tests the high silicon and medium silicon 
steels were tested between the following values of induction: 


TABLE I. 
RANGES OF TESTS, 1ST SERIES 


Max. B Min. B Mean Вт 


12,000 —2000 0 
+4,000 0 +2,000 
6,000 +2000 4,000 
8,000 4000 6,000 
10,000 6000 8,000 


12,000 8000 10,000 


we 
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It will be noted that the change of flux in each case is 4000 
gausses, which for the symmetrical loop corresponds to the cycle 
of + B (max.) = 2000. 

In the second series of tests the same values of mean density 
were used, but the ranges were extended to include not only 
+ 2000 to — 2000, or a total change of flux of 4000 gausses, 
but also ranges of 500, 1000 and 1500; that is to say, tests were 
made between the same values of induction as for the first series, 
and also between the following values: 


TABLE II. 
ADDITIONAL RANGES OF TESTS, 2ND SERIES. 


500to — 500 | + 1,000 to — 1000 + 1,500 to — 1500 
2,500 to + 1500 | + 3,000 to + 1000 + 3,500to + 500 
4,500 to + 3500 | + 5,000to + 3000 + 5,500 to + 2500 


+++ 


6.500 to + 5500 | + 7,000to + 5000 | + 7,500to + 4500 
+ 8,500 to + 7500 | + 9,000to + 7000 |+ 9,500to + 6500 
+ 10,500 to + 9500 | + 11,000 ќо + 9000 | + 11,500 to + 8500 


These tests were made with medium silicon steel and with 
standard steel. 

The samples tested were built of ring punchings of the following 
dimensions: 

Outer diameter 24 cm. (9.45 in.) 

Inner diameter 16 cm. (6.3 in.) 

Mean length magnetic circuit 62.83 cm. (24.7 in.) 

Thickness of sheets 0.035 cm. (0.014 in.) 

Approximate weight of samples 2 kg. (4.4 lb.) 

Each sample was wound with two magnetizing windings and 
an exploring coil consisting of two unequal sections in series for 
high and low sensibility. The values of magnetizing current 
were obtained by carefully calibrated ammeters and the flux 
changes were noted by means of a ballistic galvanometer. 

The testing involved some difficulties in manipulation be- 
cause of the requirement that the B limits must be fixed and the 
corresponding H values measured. This is the opposite 
from the ordinary procedure. Means for accomplishing the 
desired results were suggested and satisfactorily carried out by 
Mr. S. L. Gokhale, who made the tests. 

The normal magnetization or B-H curve was first determined. 
This curve is the locus of the peaks of the symmetrical, or 
regular hysteresis loops, and is also the locus of the upper peaks, 
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or maximum flux values of the unsymmetrical loops as they were 
taken. Currents were passed through the two magnetizing coils 
in such amounts that their sum when boosting would give the 
Н necessary for the maximum В (found from the normal curve), 
and when opposed, would give the flux density which was the 
minimum desired. This was found by reversing the current in 
one winding and obtaining the value required for the desired 


- 


Fic. 1—UNSYMMETRICAL HYSTERESIS Loor—B + 6000 то В + 
2000 то В + 6000 


High Silicon Steel. Area AA'BA = 1762.5 B H units. Area АА’СА = 1783.3 В Н 
units, ог loss » 140 ergs per cm. per cycle. 


flux change. Points between maximum and minimum were 
obtained by holding current in one winding and varying the 
current in the other by successive steps throughout a complete 
cycle and noting the corresponding flux changes. One difficulty 
that was noted was due to the fact that upon completing a cycle 
‚ the loop did not close; that is, the final induction in the steel 
was less than the initial, which was to be expected. Several 
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successive reversals, or unsymmetrical cycles, failed to remedy 
the discrepancy, as the limiting values of B were shifted thereby. 
It was decided that the first loop determined was in each case 
the correct one to use. Two extreme methods of determining 
the area of this loop were employed; first, ignoring the upper 
part of the ascending path and estimating the path which would 
close the loop, that 1$, drawing the dotted line from В to A as 
shown in Fig. 1, which figure shows a typical loop, in which the 
above discrepancy is most noticeable; second, completing the 
loop by drawing the vertical line С A. This was the method 
adopted. For the loop shown in the figure, the areas in B-H 
units are as follows: 

lst method, area = 1762.5 

2nd “ “ = 1782.3 


Difference 20. 
or a trifle over 1 per cent. This difference is practically 
negligible. 
The loops having been drawn and the areas integrated by the © 
method outlined above, the hysteresis losses were calculated. 
For the first series of tests the results were as shown in Table III. 


TABLE III. 
TOTAL FLUX DENSITY CHANGE = 4000 GAUSSES 
CORRESPONDING TO SYMMETRICAL Loops В (MAx.) = 2000 


High silicon steel Medium silicon steel 
Mean В| Hyst. ergs рег cy. Ratio to Hyst. ergs per cy. Ratio to 
per cm? sym. loap per cm? sym. loop 
0 110.7 1.00 201.0 1.00 
2,000 120.0 1.08 214.0 1.06 
4,000 140.0 1.26 242.1 1.20 
6,000 175.3 1.58 295.5 1.47 
8,000 242.0 2.18 365.5 1.77 
10,000 353.2 3.29 392.5 2.45 


ANALYSIS OF RESULTS OF FIRST TESTS 


Various curves were plotted and analyses made to determine 
the nature of the above mentioned increased losses. An effort 
to evaluate this increased loss as a function of the maximum 
or minimum density, gave no promise. It was found, however, 
that a variety of combinations gave smooth curves. Taking 
the log of mean density Bm, and plotting it with the log of A loss 
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(which loss is the difference between those of the unsymmetrical 
cycles and of the symmetrical cycles of the same amplitude), 
gives us a nearly straight line. In the case of the high silicon 
steel we find that plotting log B,, and log (A loss — 4) gives more 
nearly a straight line, the slope of which is 2.3. Considering the 
slope of the first line to be the same, we may say that the loss 
in the unsymmetrical cycle is the sum of the loss of the symmetri- 
cal cycle plus a coefficient, multiplied by the mean density 
raised to the 2.3 power, or as an equation for this particular 
case, the hysteresis 


М = n B'S + а B,23 (1) 


Solving for a, we obtain 0.00000013. Тһе error of this equation 
at one point shows 10 per cent from the observed value, and 
for the other four points the error is small. 


TABLE IV. 
HIGH SILICON STERL. 
UNSYMMETRICAL HYSTERESIS Loops. Tota, FLux DENSITY CHANGE oF В = 4000. 


Mean Hyst. loss 
Вт | ergs per cn? 


4,000 140. 
2,000 120. 
0 110.7 


TABLE V 
MEDIUM SILICON STEEL 
UNSYMMETRICAL Hysteresis Loops. Тотлі. FLux Density CHANGE ОЕ В = 4000 


Log. Log. Hyst. by 

loss mean Bm A loss equation 
291.5 4.000 465 501 
164.5 3.903 2.216 381 
94.5 3.778 975 294 
41.1 3.602 1.614 238 
13 3.301 1.114 208 
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The various values for high silicon steel referred to above are 
tabulated in Table IV, the curves showing the relation of the 
log A loss and the log B, being shown in Fig. 2. 

A similar analysis of medium silicon steel gives a straight 
line when log B,, is plotted against the log of the A-loss. These 
tabulations are shown in Table V. We here find that the slope 
of the log curve for the power of В, to be 0.0000011. _ Sub- 
stituting these values in the equation we find calculated losses 
to give a maximum error of. — 3.3 per cent. Assuming that the 
hysteresis loss is the same in unsymmetrical cycles as in the cor- 
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Fic. 2—UNSYMMETRICAL HYSTERESIS LooPs—Loc A Loss vs. Loc 
Bm CURVE—FIRST SERIES OF TESTS 


responding symmetrical, we have in this case a maximum error 
of 145 per cent. Assuming the power to be 2.3 (to agree with 
the high silicon steel), we find а = 0.00000019, or about 50 
per cent higher than for high silicon steel, which is on the same 
order of increase as is found for n in the equation of the 
symmetrical loops. Values obtained from using y=2.3 and 
a = 0.00000019 gives us a maximum variation from test results 
of 4 per cent, as seen in the table. 

These results therefore indicate that the increase of hysteresis 
with the mean density ts as a power of this density. Rosenbaum 
found for one case that the increased loss as a function of the 
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difference of maximum and minimum induction (which is the 
same in amount as В»), was parabolic. The results of Dr. Е. 
Holm, in his article previously referred to, are given in Table 
VI. In this case, the symmetrical loop for B (max.) is 1400. 
The log B, —.log A loss curve is also shown in Fig. 2. 


TABLE УГ 
UNSYMMETRICAL HYSTERESIS LOOPS 
Тотлі. Егох DENSITY CHANGE ОЕ В = 2800. 

(From results by Dr. Holm). 


Mean Hyst. loss , А log Log 
Bm ergs рег cm. loss Вт Д loss 
14,000 890 685 4.146 2.836 
13,300 700 495 4.124 2.695 
12,100 598 393 4 083 2.594 
4 
11,400 495 290 4.057 2.462 
10,400 417 212 4.017 2.326 
9,230 399 194 3.965 2.288 
7,430 314 109 3.871 2.037 
0 205 0 


The first five values Пе оп a line, the slope of which 1$ 3.6; 
the last two values lie on a line whose slope 15 2.7. The break 
between the lines is not accounted for and analysis of the results 
indicate many inconsistencies. 


Test RESULTS OF SECOND SERIES 


The first tests indicated that the increase of hysteresis loss 
in the unsymmetrical loop may follow a parabolic equation, the 
total amplitude of the loops being constant. It 15 therefore in- 
teresting to find whether this holds for sets of loops of various 
amplitudes, and it is also desirable to study the increase of hys- 
teresis loss with increase of amplitude of the loops from the 
same mean density value, when this value is other than zero. 
When the mean density is zero, the loops are symmetrical and 
the increased loss is covered by the ‘Steinmetz law. For the 
second series the ranges of test values are given in Tables I and II. 
The method of test is the same as that used for the first series. 
The results of the tests are given in Table VII. 

Assuming the hysteresis loss of the unsymmetrical loops to 
be the same as that for the corresponding symmetrical loops, 
we are in error by the amounts given in Table VIII. А study 
of this table shows the interesting fact that for all ampli- 
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tudes of the loops, the increased !oss with increased mean density 
45 in approximately the same ratio. 


TABLE VII | 
HYSTERESIS LOSS IN ERGS PER CM? IN UNSYMMETRICAL LOOPS CORRES- 
PONDING TO SYMMETRICAL LOOPS OF THE RANGES INDICATED 
OBSERVED VALUES 


Medium Silicon Steel Hysteresis Loss ` 


Вт Range 2000 Range 1500 Range 1000 
310 154 
229 113 
183 92.4 
153 79.0 
137 70.2 
127 65.6 


Standard Steel 


10,000 451.0 294.5 159. 


5 47.0 

8.000 362.0 242.0 123.7 35.4 

6,000 300.5 193.5 98.5 28.9 

4,000 254.5 158.6 80.0 22.9 

2,000 227.8 141 71.1 20.6 

0 211.0 128.1 63.9 18.3 
TABLE VIII 


ERRORS FROM TEST RESULTS OF TABLE VII, ASSUMING UNSYMMETRI- 
CAL CYCLES, HAVING SAME LOSS AS THE SYMMETRICAL CYCLES 


Medium Silicon Steel Percent Errors 


Bm Range 2000 Range 1500 Range 1000 Range 500 
10,000 + 145 + 144 + 135 

8.000 82 80 72 

6,000 47 44 41 

4.000 20 20 21 

2,000 6.5 8 


Standard Steel 


10,000 114 130 150 159 
8,000 71 89 93.5 93 
6,000 42 51 54 58 
4,000 21 ; 24 26 25 
2,000 8 10 11 13 


To show all of the loops аз they were drawn for analysis 
would unnecessarily burden this paper. A reasonable idea of 
their shapes and areas may be had, however, from condensing 
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Fic. 3—GRouP or UNSYMMETRICAL HYSTERESIS LooPs—MEDIUM 


SILICON STEEL 
Loops of amplitude В = + 2000 with various values of Ву. 


Fic. 4—Group or UNSYMMETRICAL HYSTERESIS LOoops—MEDIUM 


SILICON STEEL 
Loops of amplitude В = + 1500 with various values of Вт. 
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the loops and plotting all of them of the same range on a sheet, 
which for medium silicon steel gives the loops shown in Figs. 3, 4, 


Fic. 5—Group ОЕ UNSYMMETRICAL HYSTERESIS LooPS— MEDIUM 


SILICON STEEL 
Loops of amplitude В = + 1000 with various values of Вт. 
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Fic. 6—GRouP ОЕ UNSYMMETRICAL HYSTERESIS LOOPS—MEDIUM 


SILICON STEEL 
Loops of amplitude В = + 500 with various values of Bm. 


5 and 6. For standard steel the loops are quite similar and need 
not be reproduced here. Asa typical loop, Fig. 1 may be taken. 
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ANALYSIS OF TESTS—SECOND SERIES 

In the analysis of these results two questions were considered, 
viz: 

1. The amount or nature of the increase in hysteresis loss with 
increase of mean density, for loops of constant amplitude. 

2. The amount or nature of the increase in hysteresis loss with 
increased amplitude at the same mean densities. 

Considering the first analysis, results from the first tests and 
the deduction of Rosenbaum are confirmed. "The increase in 
loss of В, is practically parabolic, which fact we find by plotting 
the log of A losses and B, which are given in Table IX and 
plotted in Figs. 7 and 8. 

TABLE IX 
LOG OF RESULTS FROM TABLE VII. 


Medium Silicon Steel 


Range 2000 Range 1500 Range 1000 Range 500 
| Log | | Log | | Le | | Log 

Log А А А А А А А А 

Вт т loss loss loss loss loss loss loss loss 
10,0001 4.000 | 291.5 2.465 183 2.263 88.4 1.947 27.6 1.441 
8,000] 3.903 | 164.5 2.216 102 2.009 47.4 1.676 14.3 1.155 
6,000| 3.778 94.5 1.975 56 1.748 26.8 1.428 7.9 0.898 


4,000] 3.602 41.1 1.614 26 1.415 13. 
4 


Standard Steel I 


10,000 240.0 2.380 | 166.4 2.221 95.6 1.981 28.7 1.458 
8.000 151.0 2.179 | 113.9 2.057 59.8 1.777 17.1 1.223 
6,000 89.5 1.952 65.4 1.816 34.6 1.539 10.6 1.025 
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30.5 1.484 16. 
7 


1.211 4.6 0.663 
12.9 1.111 2.3 


0.362 
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Іп the case of the standard steel we notice that the lowest 
points depart from the straight lines. The other four points 
were therefore taken to find the slope. Inthe case of the medium 
silicon steel, the top as well as the bottom points show some slight 
deviations, but not sufficient to materially change the slope. 
The center three points were therefore taken as the values which 
would be the most nearly accurate. The slopes as found are 
given in Table X. 

It seems, therefore, that for given amplitude the hysteresis 
loss is increased by the 1.9 power of the mean densities. 

The second part of the analysis, as stated before, was made to 
determine the increase and nature of the hysteresis 105$ with the 
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increase in amplitude. From the results in Table VII, we find 
that for standard steel, the hysteresis exponent is apparently 
1.75. It is to be expected that this exponent would be greater 
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than 1.6, as the loops are of small magnitudes, and, as has been 
shown by Steinmetz, at low densities the hysteresis exponent 
deviates from 1.6 and approaches 2. Plotting the points as 
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given in Fig. 10 shows that not only is the increased loss with the 
ancreased B (max.) parabolic when referred to zero as mean density, 
but that tt 1s also parabolic when referred to any mean value of 
induction other than zero, and that the power remains practically 
the same. 


TABLE X 
SLOPES OF LOG A LOSS—LOG В, CURVES FOR VARIOUS VALUES OF В 


Range Slope 

B (max) — —————— 
Std. steel Medium silicon steel 
3 points 

2000 1.85 1.98 

1500 1.87 2.00 

1000 1.93 1.87 

500 1.73 1.93 

Average 1.85 1.95 

1.9 


Fig. 9 shows the same relationship for medium silicon steel. 
The slopes of these curves are tabulated in Table XI. 

A group of typical unsymmetrical loops about a common 
value of B,, is shown in Fig. 11. 


- 


TABLE XI | 
SLOPES OF LOG LOSS—LOG B CURVES AT VARIOUS VALUES OF Вт 
Slope 
Вт Medium silicon 
steel Std. steel 
10,000 1.71 
8,000 1.74 
6,000 1.73 
4,000 1.69 
2,000 1.69 
0 1.09 
Average 1.71 
1.7 


While the exponent 1.7 is consistent for these low values of B 
for general purposes although at the expense of slight increase in 
the average of errors it would undoubtedly be more consistent 
to consider the exponent as 1.6 when solving for », thereby 
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having ņ on the same basis as is used for higher inductance іп 
the well-known law. 

Having now found the loss in the unsymmetrical loop to in- 
crease as the power of Bm, it would be better to disregard the 
formula (1) as previously given, and consider an equation in 
which у represents the value for the symmetrical loop, and ex- 
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Fic. 11—Group or UNSYMMETRICAL LOOPS ABOUT A COMMON CENTER, 
Вт = 6000—MEDIUM SILICON STEEL 


press the increased loss аз an increase of у. For a general case 
we may write the loss in the loop as 


= (7 + а В»? ) В: (2) 


For the symmetrical loop B, becomes О, and the equation 
h = n В". Letting x = 1.6 and as we find = 1.9 we may write 


= (n + a B, 19) Вів (3) 


Solving the equation for the term (n + а By’) gives from 
these tests such as shown in Table XII. 
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TABLE XII. 
VALUES OF (+ a Bm”) IN EQUATION (8) 
(Values multiplied by 103) 


Medium Silicon Steel 


Range Range Range Range Range Symmetrical 
B 10,000 8000 6000 4000 2000 Loop 
2000 2.57 1.91 1.54 1.27 1.12 1.05 
1500 2.57 1.90 1.52 1.27 1.14 1.05 
1000 2.44 1.79 1.46 1.25 1.11 1.04 
500 2.23 1.59 1.28 1.09 0.97 0.90 
Avg. 181 3 2.53 1.87 1.51 1.26 1.12 1.05 
Standard Steel 
2000 2.38 1.89 1.33 1.19 1.10 
1500 2.41 2.01 1.31 1.17 1.06 
1000 2.53 1.96 1.27 1.13 1.01 
500 2.26 1.70 1.10 0.99 0.88 
Avg. Ist 3 2.44 1.95 1.30 1.16 1.06 


Taking average values of n from those of the symmetrical 
loops, we find values of a B," to be as given in Table XIII. 
From these values we find у = 1.9 with much more certainty 
than for individual results. 


TABLE XIII. 
VALUES OF (a Bm”) IN EQUATION (2) 
(Values multiplied by 10?.) 


Medium silicon Standard 


Вт steel steel 
10,000 1.48 1.38 
8,000 0.82 0.89 
6,000 0.46 0.52 
4,000 0.21 0.24 
2,000 0.07 0.10 


Table XVI vives average values of a. 


TABLE XIV. 
VALUES OF a IN EQUATION (8) 
Values (multiplied by 1019) 


Medium silicon Standard 


Bm steel steel 
10,000 0.362 0.347 
8,000 0.314 0.341 
6,000 0.304 0.344 
4,000 0.301 0.344 
2,000 0.374 0.335 


Avg. Ist 4 0.320 0.344 
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From the above evaluations we find: 
For medium silicon steel: 


h = (1.05 X 107 + 0.320 X 10-9 Bw!) pre (4) 
For standard steel: 
h = (1.06 X 103 + 0.344 X 10-0 В!) Be (5) 


A loop taken at В = 10,000 for the medium silicon steel veri- 
fied the value for n of 1.05. 

Calculating the hysteresis losses from equations (4) and (5) 
we obtain the results given in Table XV. 


TABLE XV. 
HYSTERESIS LOSS IN ERGS PER CM? IN UNSYMMETRICAL LOOPS CORRES. 
PONDING TO SYMMETRICAL LOOPS OF THE RANGES INDICATED. 
CALCULATED VALUES. 


Medium Silicon Steel 


Hysteresis 
Вт Range 2000 Range 1500 Range 1000 Range 500 
10,000 445 282 147 
.8,000 361 229 119 
6,000 292 185 96.6 
4,000 242 154 80.1 
2,000 212 134 70.1 
0 201 127 06.3 
Standard Steel 
10,000 464 294 153 50.5 
8,000 372 236 123 40.6 
6,000 302 191 99.7 32.9 
4,000 248 157 82 27.0 
2,000 216 137 71 3 23.5 
0 202 128 66.9 22.0 


Comparing the results in this table with those of Table VII, 
we find the errors to be as given in Table XVI. The greatest 
errors are found to be for the case of the loops of the range 500. 

A glance will readily show that the large errors are not caused 
by assuming 1.9 as the power of B,, but by assuming 1.6 as 
the power of B for these low values. Subtracting the errors of 
the symmetrical loop from those of the unsymmetrical loops of 
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the range 500, we find the errors to be much less. These values 
are also tabulated in Table XVI. Considering these last 
values, we find the maximum error in the table to be —12 per 
cent. Disregarding the loops of the range 500, and the loops 
with В» = 10,000, in which the flux in the steel scale influences 
results, we find a maximum error in the table to be 5.3 per cent. 


TABLE XVI. 
ERRORS OF RESULTS CALCULATED FROM EQUATIONS (4) AND (5), FROM 
TESTS RESULTS OP TABLE VII. 


Medium Silicon Steel 
Per Cent Error 


Range 500 Avg. 
Error 
Вт Range Range Range 
2000 1500 1000 Error А Error 
10,000 —9.6 —9.0 — 4.5 + 4.8 — 12. —8.8 
8,000 — 1.2 0 + 5.3 + 19 + 2 +1.5 
6,000 —1.2 + 1.1 + 3.5 + 19 + 2 + 1.6 
4,000 0 + 0.65 +1.4 + 21 +4 +1.5 
2,000 — 0.93 —2.2 +0. +15 — 2 -1 3 
0 0 0. — 1.1 + 17 0 
Avg —0.9 
Standard Steel 
10,000 + 2.9 - 0.17 —4.1 + 7.4 — 12.6 ~1.7 
8,000 +2.8 —2.5 — 0.6 + 14.7 — 5.5 — 1.5 
6.000 + 0.33 - 1.3 +1.2 + 13.8 - 6.4 — 1.5 
4,000 -2.5 -1.0 4- 2.2 + 22.2 + 2.0 +02 
2,000 — 5.3 —2.8 + 0.3 + 14.1 — 6.1 -37 
0 -4.3 +0. +47 + 20.2 0 0 
Avg. -1.4 
Avg. of all — 1.1 


When comparing the errors with those of Table VIII, it is con- 
sistent to take the results in column marked A error for the range 
500 loops; for when Table VIII was calculated the results for 
the symmetrical loop were measured instead of being calculated 
and were therefore independent of any errors in the 1.6 law. 
Taking the table in its entirety, we find that the equations enable 
us to calculate hysteresis losses in unsymmetrical loops with 
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errors ranging from 0 to 12 per cent, instead of from 7 to 160 per 
cent as with the old method. 


DiscussioN OF TEST RESULTS 


The author fully appreciates the fact that to substantiate the 
validity of equation (2) as a law, and more especially the con- 
stants in equations (3), (4) and (5), would require much more 
data than are likely to be available except as the result of the 
natural accumulation of many tests from various sources, or of 
an investigation involving much time and expense. 

Bearing on the tests herein cited were some variables which, 
while they were not incorporated into the present calculations, 
were not unappreciated. For instance, the steel tested had ap- 
' proximately 10 per cent of scale and in consequence, at induc- 
tions of В = 10,000 and above, the apparent value of у of the 
symmetrical loop was increased by the flux in the scale. This 
fact has been advanced to account for the apparent increase of 
losses in symmetrical loops at high densities, above that found 
by the Steinmetz law. At such a range of inductions as, for 
example, B = 12,000, to B = 8000 and return to B = 12,000, 
the flux distribution between the steel and the scale must of 
necessity vary to a considerable extent, and since the coefficient 
for scale is much higher than that for steel, this fact must affect 
the losses. Another variable lies in the fact that 1.6 is not an 
accurate value for x at low inductions, as Dr. Steinmetz has 
himself shown in his original paper “ On the Hysteresis Law.” 

No effort was made to determine the core loss when alterna- 
ting current is superimposed on direct current, owing to the fact 
that eddy currents are induced currents due to a voltage whose 
value depends on the amount and rate of flux change, and in 
consequence would be independent of the fact that the loop 
was symmetrical or unsymmetrical. Any variation in the eddy 
current due to the flux distribution, which would be slightly 
changed in the unsymmetrical loops, would probably be small. 

The wave shapes of the magnetizing current may readily be 
found from the unsymmetrical loop. It 1$ easily seen that the 
two sides of the wave would be different in shape, one side 
being considerably more peaked than the other. 

Analyses were made to connect the nature or the increase 
of loss with the mean value of H, maximum value of H etc., 
but no significant connection was found. 

B (max) — B (min) 


The average B was also considered, not as 2 
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but as the density which would be at the center of gravity of 
the loops. Analyses showed that these results gave but little 
variation from those cited in this paper. 

Some work was done to measure the losses with the dyna- 
mometer wattmeter, producing the cycles by an alternating 
current superimposed on direct current. "These tests were un- 
fortunately abandoned before any definite results were obtained, 
owing to the other necessities. 

Ап attempt to form a quadratic equation for these loops, 
comparable with the quadratic equation which has often been 
suggested for the symmetrical loops, gave no better results 
than the equation herein cited. 

It was rather unfortunate that the samples of standard steel 
and the medium silicon steel should give results so nearly alike. 
This has often been found to be the case with the test results 
at low densities, the lower losses for silicon steel appearing at 
moderate and high inductions. The identity of the material 
and the results of many loops have been carefully verified since 
the original results were tabulated. The difference in losses 
between the two grades for a number of samples would beyond 
doubt show greater difference than that given by the samples 
tested. 

In the investigation of unsymmetrical loops, two extensions 
would be of interest. Large loops with large displacements 
are difficult to obtain, due to the high magnetizing currents 
required; large loops with small displacements would be of 
considerable interest and value. 

There is an infinite number of loops which may be repro- 
duced, in which neither the maximum nor minimum points lie 
on the normal induction curve. This field has, to the author's 
knowledge, never been investigated. 

In conclusion the author desires to acknowledge the kindness 
of Dr. C. P. Steinmetz for valuable suggestions during the 
progress of the investigation and in the reviewing of this paper. 
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DiscuSSION ON “ THE EFFECT OF DISPLACED МАСМЕТІС PuL- 
SATIONS ON THE HYSTERESIS Loss OF SHEET STEEL” 
(CHUBB AND SPOONER) AND “THE UNSYMMETRICAL HysTER- 
EsIS Loop” (BALL), Sr. Louis, Mo., Остовев 20, 1915. 


M. G. Lloyd: One interesting thing about this work is 
the methods of measurement which have been used. It 
seems to me the methods used by the first authors, at least 
the principal method used, that involving the volt-second- 
meter which, I think, is what is usually called a flux meter, 
is applicable only to specimens with very large cross-sections, 
such as the cores of transformers or other large pieces of ap- 
paratus. I should think with a small specimen it would not 
be feasible to take such readings as are described. Measure- 
ments on an apparatus of that kind are always valuable with 
the object of applying the results to other similar apparatus. 
I always feel they are not of much value when getting the 
constants of the material, determining a physical law, or de- 
termining exponents, for the reason that there is a very non- 
uniform distribution of the flux. The flux-density varies con- 
siderably over the area of the material being tested, and that 
fact is likely to vitiaté the results so far as determining the 
constant of the material is concerned. On that account I 
think it preferable to make use of test specimens for that par- 
ticular purpose, as has been done in the other paper. 

I am sorry that more results are not presented to us making 
use of the a-c. method with the wattmeter, as is done in the 
first few tests mentioned by Messrs. Chubb and Spooner. 
It seems to me this particular case is the one where that meth- 
od is particularly suitable, since it involves the same range 
of flux-density, but varying the middle point of the range. 
The great bugbear to determining hysteresis losses by the 
a-c. method is the eddy currents, but in this particular case 
they will not give trouble, for the reason that the same range 
of flux means the same effective voltage and consequently 
the same eddy-current loss. I assume the use of a sine wave, 
and that would be really essential to get any results of value 
in this kind of a test. I feel that the a-c. method is particu- 
larly suited to this determination. 

In regard to some of the details of the first paper, it does 
not seem to me that the sixth conclusion that the displace- 
ment factor is a function of the permeability, is very fully 
borne out by the experiments, because there are only a few 
data given as regards that relation. It did not seem to me 
that they are sufficient to justify the results stated in that 
connection. As in the case of the Steinmetz exponent, I do 
not think that there is any particular significance to be given 
to this exponent 1.9 for the coefficient of the flux-density in 
the formula. It is not entirely constant even in the experi- 
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ments which are given here, and there is no reason to suppose 
that it might not vary even more if the experiments were more 
extended. | 

Trygve D. Yensen: I should like to call attention to а 
point that is not very clearly brought out in the paper, al- 
though it can be figured out by combining a number of the 
curves. The hysteresis loop, аз we ordinarily think of it, has 
a form as shown in Fig. l. We have found in our experi- 
ments, however,and other investigators have found, that in- 


| 
Fic. 1 Fic. 2 


stead of falling below the magnetization curve the lower bound- 
агу of the loop may cross the magnetization curve as shown 
in Fig. 2. An explanation of this feature would be very wel- 
come. - 
Thomas Spooner: A comparison of Мг. Ball’s results апа 
data obtained by Mr. Chubb and myself may throw a little 
further light on the subject of hvsteresis loss. As stated in 
our summary, we were unable to find any formula which would 
adequately express our data over all ranges, but, after read- 
ing Mr. Ball’s paper, I took our data and attempted to apply 
it to his formula. Due to slight variations in. testing, the 
results are not verv satisfactory as calculated from the 
original data of Table I, so, in order to eliminate as far as 
possible, testing variations, I took the double log curves in 
Fig. 26 of our paper, and from those obtained the logarithms . 
corresponding to each kilogauss of induction. I converted these 
to areas, subtracted the symmetrical loss areas from the dis- 
placed areas, converted these values to logarithms, just as 
Mr. Ball did, and plotted logarithmic curves between dis- - 
placement and loss; that is, curves similar to those shown in 
Figs. 7 and 8 of Mr. Ball’s paper. The slopes of these curves 
give the exponents corresponding to 1.9 in his formula  ' 


(р = (N+ A Bm?) B!5), 
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These exponents are as follows: 
Exponent 


cO 00 У С сл н 0 мо == | (у) 


The column marked В contains the pulsating induction values 
in kilogausses. The column marked exponent contains the 
exponents as figured by Mr. Ball’s method. 

Mr. Robinson pointed out that he could not exactly mak 
the varying slopes of the curves of Fig. 26 coincide with 
constant exponent of 1.9 as given by Mr. Ball. The reason 
is that, when calculated from our data, the exponent is not a 
constant, but decreases very considerably with the displace- 
ment. In fact, we can state with considerable assurance, 
that if we had been able to carry our displacements to some- 
‚ what higher values, the exponent would become actually nega- 
tive; that is, the hysteresis loss would decrease with displace- — * 
ment. However, for calculating increased losses іп the teeth ` 
of rotating machines Mr. Ball's formula is undoubtedly very 
satisfactory, because under those conditions, while the dis- 
placements vary greatly the amplitude of pulsating induction 
is small, which is the condition of his investigation. 

In regard to the matter of closing the hysteresis loops, men- 
tioned in Mr. Ball's paper, we found the same effect. In all 
cases, or nearly all cases the loops failed to close by less than 
] per cent of induction, and in most cases by very much less 
thanthat,sothat we neglected the effect and closed the loops 
according to the first method suggested by Mr. Ball. Аз he points 
out, the errors due to this are very small. 

Mr. Ball mentioned the fact that he excluded 2000 induc- 
tion values from our data, because of certain discrepan- 
cies there. The only value which was to any consider- 
able extent in error, was the second value of 1.18. That error 
was not noticed until after we had completed all our data. 
However, we know the reason for the discrepancy. Notice 
the diagram of connections for the volt-second-meter apparatus, 
Fig. 4. There was a safety gap there, which became short- 
circuited, increased the reading of the ammeter, and conse- 
quently, increased the apparent area of the loop. It may be 
interesting to state that the breakdown of this gap was pro- 
duced by a discharge across a 50-cm. spark gap in the same 
room. 

With regard to Dr. Lloyd’s remarks, we have used the volt- 
second-meter apparatus on samples as small as the core of a 
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5-kw. distributing transformer and obtained very satisfactory 
results. I doubt if we could use a smaller sized sample than 
that. We chose this particular’ method, realizing that there 
are certain errors due to non-uniform distribution of flux in 
the transformer core, because we could obtain a large amount 
of data with a comparatively small expenditure of time and 
money. 

The a-c. method, with all necessary corrections, is compli- 
cated. We have the eddy current losses, which can be taken 
care of, although it is difficult to determine the percentage 
when you work down to inductions of 1000. We prefer some 
methods of getting the hysteresis losses alone, if we can do 
that. In the a-c. tests which we made, we could not keep 
a sine wave voltage at the high inductions, due to unavoidable 
distortions, as,pointed out in the 
paper, but we made corrections 
for form factor, which probably 
took care of that adequately. In 
regard to Table II of our paper, 
showing the relation between per- 
meability and displacement factor, 
there is no apparent relation with 
an induction of 10,000 gausses. 
With 15,000 gausses, you will note 
the last two samples B and C 
have considerably lower permea- 
bility values at 15,000 and the 
displacement factors are decidedly 
larger. Now, the only possible 
error we could have made, that 
I could think of, 1$. the distortion 

H of the voltage due to the exciting 
Fic. 3 current. This would tend to peak 
the voltage and produce an appar- 
ent displacement,factor, which is smaller than the results we have 
obtained. We have made no form-factor corrections in ob- 
taining these data. So, аз a matter of fact, the displacement 
factors shown in the last two samples are undoubtedly larger 
than indicated by the table. The argument which led us to 
investigate this matter is this—suppose you have two mag- 
netization curves as in Fig. 3, one for a high permeability 
sample and one for a low permeability sample, and suppose 
we have a displaced loop for each sample as shown, the pul- 
sating induction and displacement being the same for each. 
It seemed reasonable to us, that the area of loop a for thelow 
permeability sample should be larger than that of loop 5 for 
the high permeability sample. It may not be so, but what 
little data we did obtain, pointed definitely to that fact. At 
the lower inductions, the difference would be smaller, and 
would probably be masked by other effects. 
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john D. Ball: The agreement between the tests given in 
these papers and the exponent 1.9, “Мг. Spooner has explained, 
and it wil not be necessary for me to bring it up again. I 
made these same calculations Mr. Spooner made, and I took 
the average of his results, without taking them individually, 
and find they are quite correctly represented by 1.9. 

Speaking about the higher results of silicon steel, as men- 
tioned in the paper, it is very unfortunate that for the two 
samples that I chose, the losses for the standard steel should be 
a little bit low and for the silicon steel they should be a 
little bit high. The silicon steel contains 2.5 per cent sili- 
con, and is not transformer steel. That increased loss which 
has been mentioned has been observed a great many times, 
and is an increased loss at high inductions above what may 
be expected’ if deduced from the loss at B equals 10,000. 
I made an investigation of this, and can account for it. 
It is due to the fact that when the flux is going through 
the iron up to about B equals 10,000 the iron is carrying high 
flux density, and when you get above the H that gives B equals 
10,000, the flux density of the scale increases extremely rapidly. 
The coefficient for scale is much greater than that for steel, 
and consequently you will get a much greater loss. 

We accept the 1.6 law, and find it holds for steel, and also 
holds for scale, but when the proportion of flux is varying 
between the two, you would not any more expect the 1.6 or 
any other law to hold for the mixture than you would take 
the compressive strength of a brick, and expect it to hold for 
a brick wall with ten per cent of mortar. That is the way 
it seems to come out. I am inclined to think that the results 
of tests which show more losses for the silicon steel than for 
the standard steel are not at all truly representative of an 
average number of samples. 
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DECOMPOSING MAGNETIC FIELDS INTO THEIR 
HIGHER HARMONICS 


BY H. WEICHSEL 


ABSTRACT OF PAPER 


When it is necessary to decompose a magnetic field into its 
higher harmonics the same methods used for analyzing current 
and voltage waves may be employed. In many cases, however, 
the usuallong mathematical operations can be avoided by rep- 
resenting the field shapes as geometrical figures, such as triangles, 
rectangles, trapezoids, etc., all of which waves may be considered 
as composed of a number of triangular waves with certain phase 
displacements against each other. Equations are then deduced 
for the harmonics of various wave shapes based upon Fourier's 
equation for a triangular field. 


М DEALING with alternating current problems, it is 
customary to resolve the current and the voltage waves 
into their higher harmonics. The methods usually employed for 
analyzing such waves consist of fairly lengthy mathematical 
operations. | . 

Frequently it is necessary to decompose the magnetic field 
into its higher harmonics. Obviousty the same methods used 
for analyzing the current and voltage waves can be used for 
analyzing the shape of the magnetic field. In many cases, how- 
ever, the magnetic field can be represented by a more or less 
geometrical figure, such as triangle, trapezoid, etc. Under such 
conditions it is possible to facilitate the analysis of the field 
shape by employing the methods discussed below. 

Some of the field shapes most commonly occurring in alter- 
nating-current machines are given in Figs. 1А to 1H. 

А little thought will show that all these figures are very closely 
related to each other. For instance, it is self-evident that the 
rectangular wave (Fig. 1c) 1s only a special case of the trapezoid 
wave (Fig. 1B). Fig. 2 shows that a trapezoidal wave can be 
considered as made up by two triangular waves which are phase 
displaced against each other. А furthér study of the Figs. 
1a to 1H, will show that all, these waves may be considered as 
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composed of a number of triangular waves with certain phase 
displacement against each other. 


TRIANGULAR WAVE 
The harmonics of a triangular wave have been determined 
by many mathematicians. The Fourier’s equation for a tri- 
angular field may therefore be considered as known, and will 
be used in the following as the basis of all discussions. 
The Fourier equation of a triangular wave is 


Yz=[B; sin x + B; sin 3 x + Bs sin 5x+..B,sin (n x)] HA (1) 


where the constants B have the following values: 


B, = + 0.811 B, = — 0.017 Bi, = + 0.005 В = - 0.002 
B, = - 0.09 В, =+ 0.010 Bj, = — 0.004 By, = + 0.002 


and HA represents the height of the triangular wave. (See 
Fig. 3). 
TRAPEZOIDAL WAVE 

The trapezoidal wave in Fig. 2, can be considered as composed 
of two component waves of triangular shape. Fig. 2 clearly 
shows that the displacement between the two component tri- 
angular waves is equal to the length of the flat side parallel to 
the base of the trapezoidal wave. 

Let “5” denote the base, and its length be equal to 180 deg. 

Let “ а > denote the length of the parallel side. 
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The displacement с, expressed in degrees, between the two 
a 
b 

From Fourier’s theorem it follows that the base of the fund- 
amental wave is equal in length to that of the resultant wave, 
and that the base line of the resultant is an odd multiple of the 
base lines of all the different higher harmonics. Similarly, the 
base line of the fundamental 
wave of the triangle ghk or 
def, equals the base line of the 
resultant trapezoidal wave, and 
this base line in turn equals the 
base line of the fundamental of 
the trapezoidal wave. This latter 
wave may, therefore, be con- 
sidered as composed of two sine 
waves which are displaced a 
deg. in phase against each other. These component sine waves 
are the fundamental harmonics of the triangular component 
fields. They can therefore be added graphically as shown in 
Fig. 4. From this figure it follows that the resultant funda- 
mental is given by 


triangular fields is then а = —. 180 дер. 


Нт. B,’ = 2 В, COS (+) ° HA 


Fic. 3 


For H; and В” see Fig. 5. 

In exactly the same manner it will be seen that the third 
harmonic of the trapezoidal field is the vector sum of the third 
harmonics of the triangular fields g hkandd ef. The phase dis- 
placement of these two component third harmonics is 3a. They 
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combine, therefore to a resultant third harmonic with a maximum 
value of 


Н; ° В, = 2В.. Ha Cos (22) 


The same reasoning сап be applied to any other harmonic, 
We obtain, therefore, the general equation 


Н; · В, = 2 By Ha cos (Z2) 


where 


a= % . 1809 (see Fig. 2) 


Fic. 4 


В, = 


coefficient for the mth harmonic of a triangular field; 
(see equation 1.) 
В,! = coefficient for the nth harmonic of the trapezoidal field. 
H, = max. ordinate of the trapezoidal field. (See Fig. 2.) 
Нл = max. ordinate of the triangular field. (See Fig. 2.) 
The equation of the trapezoidal field can therefore be written 


as: й 


У; = {В,'ѕіпх + B;’sin3x+...... В,” sin (пх)} · Hi 


= HA | 2 B, cos (7) sin x + 2 Bs cos 5% sin (3 x) 


а РХ 2 B. cos (2) sin nx} 


. Usually it is more desirable to express the different harmonics 
as functions of Н;, the maximum ordinate of the trapezoidal 
wave. This can be done by expressing H as function of H;. 
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By referring to Fig. 2 we find triangle # п Ë is similar to tri- 
angle 4 т К, therefore 


hn im 
Ta = mp buthn = HA 
kn = 2 
m = W 
е5 
mk = 2 
Therefore 
HA _ H,2 . H = Н+. b 
b | 2(b-a)' ^ (b —a)-2 
2 


This substituted in the above equation gives the equation 
for a trapezoidal field as 


Y, =H; } B, cos 215 >) sin + Во 32 (=?) sin 3x 


Introducing this value in the above equation, we obtain: — 


Yi = Hi Uu cos (©) -a sin (x) 


| За 180 . 
+ В; cos ЕЗ 189-5 ^H (8 x) T.... 


t) 180 


+ Ba cos (“*) 0 а inea) c 


Bı, By, Bs, B, represent the coefficients of equation (1). 
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a 180 
The product B, cos 727 ^180— a 
Bites 3a 180 
(:0572 зу а 
na 180 
В, соз-2- -i80— a 


may be called the coefficients B,’, Bs’, В,’, В,’ 
The equation of a trapezoid reads, then, 


Y, = Hi {B,'sinx + By sin (3x) + ...B,'sin(nx)] (2A) 


The sth harmonic expressed in per cent of the fundamental 


harmonic, is, therefore, 
В, COS (z) 
= ———— 100 = 


T °) 3) 
B, сов (% 0.811 сов (% 


Anexample will demonstrate the use of equations two and three. 

The stator winding of a single-phase motor covers 75 per cent 
of the pole arc. The equation of the stator field is desired. 

It is evident that the flat part “а” of the trapezoidal wave is 
25 per cent of the pole arc. The angle is, therefore, 


100 (3) 


a = 180 X 0.25 = 45 deg. 


and \ 


180 180 
180--а " 135 7 1333 


The coefficient B,’ т equation (24) is therefore 
В,'= 0.811 cos 22.5 X 1.333 20.811 X 1.333 X 0.92388 = 0.996 


The maximum ordinate of the fundamental harmonic is there- 
fore 99.6 per cent of the maximum ordinate of the trapezoid. 

The coefficients В), Вь..... В,” are most conveniently cal- 
culated by tabulating as follows: 
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9 
Harmonic 
= п с сов 2" Ви 
2 2 

1 22.5 + 0.924 + 0.811 + 0.749 100% 
3 67.5 + 0.3827 — 0.09 — 0.0344 — 4.59% 
5 112.5 — 0.3827 + 0.032 — 0.0123 — 1.64 

7 157.5 — 0.924 — 0.017 + 0.0145 + 1.93 
9 202.5 — 0.9205 + 0.01 — 0.000205 — 1.23 
11 247.5 — 0.3827 — 0.007 + 0.00267 + 0.356 
13 292.5 + 0.3827 + 0.005 + 0.001915 + 0.256 
15 337.5 + 0.92 ‚ — 0.004 — 0.00368 — 0.49 
17 382.5 + 0.92 + 0.003 + 0.00276 -- 0.368 
19 427.5 + 0.3827 — 0.002 — 0.000766 — 0.102 
21 473.5 — 0.3827 + 0.002 — 0.000766 — 0.102 
23 517.5 — 0.92 — 0.002 + 0.00184 + 0.246 


This table shows that the third harmonic amounts to —4.59 
per cent of the fundamental harmonic. The negative sign 
indicates that the third harmonic begins with a negative part. 
($. e., the first curve lies below the axis.) 


RECTANGULAR WAVE 
A very interesting case arises when the trapezoidal wave goes 
over into a rectangular wave. This occurs when a = bora 
= 180 deg. Substituting these values in equation (3) we find 


п .180 
B.' B, COS — - 0 
“-100 -------- 100 = = 
В, 0.811 cos 90 0 


This indeterminate expression сап be evaluated by differen- 
tiating. 


В» _ B, n sin (90° n) 
B, 100 = 081 зп 90 10 
В, 100 = B. , п sin (90° п) 100 (4) 


B 0.811 
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The factor sin (90° м) equals unity for all the different values 
ofn (1,8,5,....). 

For the harmonics п = 1, 5, 9, 13, etc., sin T 90°) is positive, 
and negative forn = 3, 7,11, ..... 

From equation (1) we know that the 3rd, 7th, 11th, etc. har- 
monics of a triangular field are negative. It follows therefore, 
that all higher harmonics of a rectangular field are positive. 

Equation (4) points out the very important fact that the nth 
harmonic of a rectangular field expressed in per cent of the 
maximum ordinate of the fundamental, is equal to m times this 
value for a triangular field. 

The maximum ordinate of the fundamental wave of a rec- 
tangular wave expressed in per cent of the maximum ordinate 
of the rectangular wave can be found by use of equation (2A). 


bus a ( 180 \ _ а) / b. 
By = Bicos % (s) = B. cos (5) (352) 


For rectangular wave a = 180, therefore 


о 180 0 
B,' = В, cos 90 “9 =% 


This expression can be made determinate by introducing the 
relation 


«= <. т МЕРЕ 
b от 
then 
b | 1 
В, = В! cos — y. В cos ç — 
T T 
By differentiating and setting a = 7 we find 
B - sin (©) то = 1275 (5) 


The maximum ordinate ої the fundamental wave of а rectan- 
gular field is therefore 127.5 per cent of the maximum ordinate 
of the rectangle. 
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From equation (4) and from B,’ = 1.275 we find the coeffi- 
cient B,’ to be 
1.275 


Bi = Os ^ В, sin (90? п) 21.57 п. B, sin (90? n) 


Substituting some of the values of В, from equation (1) we 
find 


e 
l H I 
| 
мей 
бл 
a] 
0,4 


3 х 0.9 ѕіп 270° = + 4.25 
X 0.032 sin (480°) = 0.252 


e 
ЖЕНЕ 
MEE 
жиги 


И 
+ 

p 
2 
+ 


Fic. 6 


The complete equation of a rectangular wave is therefore 


Y, = | By' sin x + By’ sin 8x + .... B, sin (na) ін, (6) 
where В,” = 1.57 . n . В, сіп (90? п) 


and where B, is the value governing equation (1) 


COEFFICIENTS FOR ANY TRAPEZOIDAL WAVE 


The equations (2) and (6) enable us to calculate the higher 
harmonic for any trapezoidal wave. By the use of these equa- 
tions a great many trapezoidal waves have been analyzed and 
the results plotted in Figs. 6 and 7. In many cases it will be 
found useful to refer to these*curves. 
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INTERRUPTED WAVES - 


The waves discussed so far had zero ordinates for the angles 
0, 180, 360 deg., etc. Some waves or field shapes occur, how- 
ever, quite frequently which have zero ordinates over a consid- 
erable range of angles. In the following discussion such waves 
are referred to as '' interrupted waves." 

Figs. lr, Іс, Ін represent such waves. | 

It is easy to analyze these waves by employing methods 
similar to those outlined above. 


с> 


» 
Y 


INTERRUPTED RECTANGULAR WAVE 


Ап interrupted rectangular wave is evidently formed by the 
addition of two '' uninterrupted rectangular waves ” which have 
a certain phase displacement against each other. This will 
readily be seen by referring to Fig. 8. 

From equation (6) for an uninterrupted rectangular wave 

it follows: 
Y, =H, (1.275 sin x + 0.425 sin 3 x + 0.252 sin 5 x + 0.186 sin 
7 x + 0.141 sin 9 x + 0.19 sin 11 x + 0.102 sin 13 x + 0.0939 sin 
15 x + 0.080] sin 17 x + 0.044 sin 19 x + 0.0656 sin 21 x + 0.0721 
sin 23 x) 
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The interrupted rectangular wave given in Fig. 8, is composed 
of two uninterrupted rectangular waves with a phase displace- 
ment of y deg. against each other. The maximum ordinate of 
the fundamental harmonic for the interrupted rectangular wave 
is therefore the vector sum of the maximum ordinate of the 
fundamental harmonic of the two component uninterrupted 
rectangular waves. 

This is graphically represented by Fig. 9. 

From this it follows that: 


В, i Ay, = 2 B,’ Hx, cos ү/2 


or generally 


В. ` H. = 2 B,” ` H, cos "Y 


В На БИ 22 


Fic. 8 


Furthermore, we have 


Hy; 


H,,=2 H, ; Н , = 2 


By substituting this in the above equation, we find 


В, = В, cos a 


The complete equation for an interrupted rectangular wave is 
therefore: 


Y,, = Hs | Bi sin X + By’ sin3 X+... By sin (n x) | (Т) 


2 


the mth harmonic of an uninterrupted rectangular wave. 


, where B,,’ = B,' cos ( z T) and В,” equals the coefficient for 
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From equation (6) we know B,” = 1.57 n B, sin (90° n) 


Therefore: В,” = 1.57 n B, sin (90? п) cos ( а s+ ) (Ta) 


Where B, = coefficient for a triangle (see equation (1) 
y = T 180? (see Fig. 8). 


H, = maximum ordinate of interrupted rectang- 
ular wave. (See Fig. 8.) 


INTERRUPTED TRIANGULAR WAVE 


A wave given in Fig. 1в may be called an “interrupted tri- 
angular wave." It will be shown that such a wave may be 
considered as composed of two uninterrupted trapezoidal waves 
which are equal but have a phase displacement of œ degrees 


Fic. 10 


against each other. This 1$ shown in Fig. 10. From this 
follows: 
С-4А- 2а 


С а- 2а 
5 b 


buta + 2d =0;2d = b— а. 


с 
Therefore c EIS жайдыр кк гаг т 1 
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and if we make а = T 180? 
= f 180° we get Ms AN NET 
Үз Бес 180 = 360 ' 2 
ds + + 90° (8) 


The equation (8) gives the very important relation between 
the angle а of the trapezoid and the angle y, over which the 
ordinates of the interrupted triangular wave are zero. 

The phase displacement between the two trapezoids forming 
the interrupted triangular wave, is equal to а deg. as indicated 
in Fig. 10. И B,' H, represents the maximum ordinate of the 
nth harmonic belonging to one component trapezoidal wave, 
then the maximum ordinate B,,’ Ha,, of the mth harmonic 
belonging to the interrupted triangular wave 1$ given by 


B, . Ha; = 2B,’ . Н; cos 2 
But Ha, = 2 Н, 


Therefore В, = В,” cos 2 


On the other hand we know from equation (2) that 


"TR па 180 
кы ер? 


The complete equation of an interrupted triangular wave, is 
therefore 


2 
Ya, = Ha, | В, cos 5 sin X + В; cos*( за ) sin 3 X 
‚( па ) 180 
+ .. + B, cost 2 sin (т x) | 180-а (9) 
Where В,, Bs ...... B, are the coefficients of equation (1) 


and а is given by equation (8). 
a = %ү/2 + 90? 
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Ү = angle for which the ordinates of the interrupted wave are 
zero. (See Fig. 10.) 

Some time may be saved in analyzing interrupted triangular 
waves, by making use of the curves given in Figs. 6 and 7. 
These curves give the coefficient B,’ of an uninterrupted trape- 
zoidal wave. Introducing these values we obtain: 


Үл; = "Ha, В,’ cos % sin X + Ву cos за sin3 X +.... 
+ B,’ cos s sin (п 2 (94) 


INTERRUPTED TRAPEZOIDAL WAVE 


Fig. 1H represents an interrupted trapezoidal wave. It will 
be shown that such a wave can be considered as composed of 


two uninterrupted trapezoidal waves with a certain phase dis- 
placement Е against each other. Fig. 11 demonstrates this 
clearly. From this figure it follows: 


c+2f=a-—d 
с+а = а – 2f buta + 2f = b 
2f=b-a 

thereforec + d= a— b +a = 2а — b 

а = - + 2 to? and if we introduce the relations (10) 

a = = 180° 

d 
6 = + 180 
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From Fig. 11 we see further that 
€ = а — d; or expressed in degrees, є = a — д 
Introducing the value for о from equation 10, we find 


_ y¥+64+180-—25 _ y + 180° – ô 
Б 2 = 2 
e= TÈ +90 
(11) 


The equation (11) gives the phase displacement e between the 
two component uninterrupted trapezoidal waves, expressed in 
terms of y a б, which are the factors that determine the shape of 
the interrupted wave. 

In a similar manner equation (10) determines the value а as 
a function of the determinant factors y a 6 of the interrupted 
wave. 

The equations (10) and (11) determine, therefore, the shape and 
the phase displacement of the two component uninterrupted 
trapezoidal waves. 

The harmonics of equal order belonging to the two component 
uninterrupted trapezoidal waves, add vectorially and form the 
harmonic of equal order belonging to the interrupted trapezoidal 
wave. 

We obtain therefore: 

B, . Hq = 2 В, . Hy cos 2 
Н: ; 
2 


Therefore В, = B,’ cos 3 
In the same manner we find the coefficient of the nth harmonic: 


B,, = В, cos > 


The equation for an interrupted trapezoidal wave is, therefore, 


Y,, = Hi, | Ви cos + sin X + Ви cos 5,4. біп 8 X +... 


ет 


+ B,’ cos sin (n 3! (12) 
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where B,’, Вз';... В,’ are coefficients from curves 6 and 7 or 
from equation (24). 
If it is preferred to introduce in equation (12) the coefficients 


Bı; Bs .... В, of a triangular wave, we must remember that 
"E па 180 
В„' = В, cos (> ) 180— а’ therefore 
a 180 € . 
Ут; = Hi; | В COS (-5-) 180— с СО5 2 sin Х 
За 180 Зем. 
+ Вз cos ЕЗ 80 g 295 (5%) sin 3 X 


+ B, cos (z) as cos (45) sin (» x) | (12А) 


where B,; Bs .... В„ are the coefficients of а triangular 
wave as given in equation (1).. 

For e and е” see Fig. 11 and equations 10 and 11. 

The equation (12a) represents the equation of an interrupted 
trapezoidal wave, but as an interrupted rectangular wave is a 
special case of interrupted trapezoidal wave, it must be possible 
to transform equation (12a) into equation (7). This can be 
accomplished by making 6 + y = 180. 

Therefore equation 10 becomes о = 180, and equation (11) 
becomes 


EN Жы Cic eio D 180 — y) +90 = 2119 180 190 = у 


€ = 7 ” 


Introducing these values into equation (12), we find 


Y,,= Hi, | By’ cos + sin X + B;' cos 82 sin (8 Х) 


+ .. B,” cos (=) sin (n x) | 


which is the same as equation (7) for an interrupted rectangular 
wave. 
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In a similar manner we can derive from equation (12) the 
equation (9) for an interrupted triangular wave. Inthiscase we 
make 4 = 0 


Therefore a = тын from equation (10) and e = 


a from equation (11). Therefore є = м and this 


substituted in equation (12) gives: 


Y,,= Hy (Ве cos S sin X + В. cos ža sin 3 X 
+ ....В„' cos = sin (n x) | 
апа а$ 
ie. па 180 
В,!- B cos (= ) S Рнат (2A) 
we get 


2a 
2 


Y,, = Hi, в сов! ( ) sin X + В; соз Sa ) sin (3 X) 


„па \ . | 180 
+ ....B, cos ( 2 ) sin (nx) | Isoa 


which is equation (9) for an interrupted triangular wave. 

Also the equation of an uninterrupted triangular wave can be 
derived from equation (12). 

We have already seen that equation (9) for an interrupted 
triangular wave is a special case of equation (12). If we now 
assume a = 90 deg. such as must be the case for an uninterrupted 
triangular wave (See Fig. 10), it follows that 


а 
cos? 
2 


= cos ?( — 45°) = + 0.5 


о 

о 

77) 

ед 
— 
KS o 
9 
“27 

| 


cos ?(n 0.45) = + 0.5 


о 
© 
un 
od 
— 
3 
to 
9 
“7 
lI 
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180 
180 а 


па 


Therefore cos? E ME 180 = ] and сов (=) = 1 


2 180 — a 2 


Yr, = Hy | B, sin X + B; sin 3 X +....B,sin (nx) } 


which is the same as equation (1). 


We have proved, therefore, that equations (12) or (12a) for an 
interrupted trapezoidal wave, is the most general equation we 
can derive. All the other equations for interrupted waves 
(9) and (T),as well as the equations for uninterrupted waves, 
(1), (2) and (6), are merely special cases of equation (12) or 
(12a). 

CoMPosiTE WAVES 

In the preceding discussion we have derived the equations 
for uninterrupted triangular, trapezoidal, and rectangular waves, 
and interrupted triangular, trapezoidal, and rectangular waves, 
see Fig. 14, 1B, 1c and Fig. IF, 1H, 1). 

А further, not uncommon, wave shape is represented in Figs. 
1р and lz. Let us designate waves of this character as “ com- 
posite waves." Fig. 1р obviously represents a composite 
wave which is the sum of a number of rectangular waves. 
In order to derive the equation for such a wave, it is therefore 
necessary only to derive the equation for each of the individual 
rectangular waves, and to add all values of equal order. 

Exactly the same is true for a composite wave as given in Figs. 
lE. In this case we form the equation for the uninterrupted 
trapezoidal wave, and for an interrupted triangular wave, and 
add all values of equal order. 

The number of possible ‘‘ composite waves ” is practically 
infinite. However, the two examples discussed will suffice 
to outline the general method to be pursued in deriving the 
equation of any composite wave. 


)) 
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DISCUSSION ON “ DECOMPOSING MAGNETIC FIELDS INTO THEIR 
HIGHER Harmonics ” (WEICHSEL), ST. Lous, Mo., Осто- 
BER 20, 1915. 


George R. Dean: For some time I have been resolving mag- 
netic fields into their higher harmonics, and wished for some con- 
venient process. All this time I have been using the general 
procedure which involves a lot of integration, the combining of 
all kinds of hard integrals, I got my results all right, but now 
I am checking them up by Mr. Weichsel's method. Of course, 
these field waves as you call them, are to some extent a guess, 
their shape is not anvthing like as simple as one would think 
from the figures, but they come pretty close to being rectangles, 
trapezoidals, etc. One very interesting thing which I have been 
doing is to try to predetermine the harmonics in the current and 
field waves of alternators, transformers, motors, etc. And in 
order to get at the thing at all I have to decompose these mag- 
netic fields. 

To do that by the drv integration process is difficult. I can 
check up by Mr. Weichsel's process very nicely, because I can 
combine the triangular with the rectangular, trapezoidal, etc., 
whatever I need. The real magnetic field which, when cut by 
the conductor, produces the voltaye in the armature, is the 
resultant of these three, and although vour field produces a sine 
wave under no-load conditions, you will have a departure from 
the sine wave due to these fields. Of course these are not very 
large, but they are of considerable importance. They introduce 
the higher harmonics into the voltage and current waves. I have 
in mind starting out with a pair of differential equations, if I can 
ever get them set up right, and using these magnetic ficlds to 
predetermine the harmonics in the e.m.f. and current waves of 
the alternator. 

It is obvious to me that higher mathematics are going to take 
a more and more prominent part in the high-tension work and 
in the design and predetermination of large apparatus. If it 
were not for the В-Н curve we could get at something, but I 
believe 1n the case of the apparatus where there.is an air gap, 
and most of the ampere-turns are used in the air gap, the permea- 
bility of the iron can be assumed to be large. Some take it at 
infinity, which it is not. We can, however, make an average 
correction for the iron and I hope get at something pretty defi- 
nite in the predetermination of machines with air gap. 

J. L. Hamilton: The thing that seems to me of principal 
interest in the building of induction motors in connection with 
the higher harmonics in the magnetic flux 1$ the effect they have 
on iron losses. 

If we have a 60-cycle induction motor with 48 slots in field 
and 60 slots in armature and wound four-pole, an oscillogram ob- 
tained from an exploring coil on the armature will give the fol- 
lowing 1esults. 

At synchronous speed, 1800 rev. per min. or 30 rev. per sec., 
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a complete cycle of the magnetic ripple in the armature takes 
place when the center of an armature tooth moves from the 
center of one field tooth to the center of the next field tooth. We 
therefore have in this case 48 field teeth multiplied by 30 rev. 
per sec. equals 1440 cycles per sec. of the magnetic ripple in the 
armature. This ripple or higher harmonic therefore has a fre- 
quency 24 times the supplied frequency of 60 cvcles. 

Considering the ripples in the field magnetism, it can be ob- 
served from an oscillogram record that a complete cycle has 
taken place when the armature has moved 1/60 of a revolution; 
60 being the number of slots in the armature. 30 rev. per sec. 
multiplied by 60 ripples in the field per revolution gives 1800 
ripples or cycles per sec. This is 30 times the primary frequency 
of 60 cycles. 

The combination of field slots and armature slots directly 
affects the frequency of these ripples and also the amplitude. 
The shape of tooth tips, relative size of slot opening, etc., also 
affects the amplitude of the ripples. The combination of field 
slots and armature slots may be such as to get very high iron 
losses even with a relatively small number of slots in both field 
and armature as the amplitude may be great, even though the 
frequency of the ripples is comparatively low. Likewise the 
iron loss may be low with a comparatively large number of 
slots in field and armature 1f proportions of tooth tips, slot open- 
ings, etc., are correct. 

It is the speaker's experience that these added iron losses vary 
quite widely and arc often difficult to determine and locate. 

If the writer of the paper just presented has any data on this 
subject showing more definitely why these losses shovld vary 
considerably and has any way of calculating same, I am sure 
designers in general would greatly appreciate such information. 

М. S. Diamant: Starting with a triangular wave (isosceles) 
already analyzed into a Fourier's series, Мг. Weichsel shows 
graphically how a trapezoidal wave is equal to the sum of two 
triangular waves with a certain phase displacement. On the 
basis of this the equation of the trapezoidal wave 1s derived. 
Then the equation of the rectangle etc. is obtained. 

Credit is due to the author for considerable persistent mathe- 
matical work in applying this method to а few special cases. 
When it comes to practical wave analysis, however, I cannot but 
entirely disagree with the author that his method will “ facilitate 
analysis ” and avoid “ the usual long mathematical operations '' 
Mr. Weichsel may have reasons for making these statements, 
but the contents of the paper itself constitute strong evidence 
against him. Suppose we wish to analyze wave Fig. ld. A 
hint is given in regard to the solution of the problem to the effect 
that the figure “ obviously represents a composite wave which 
is the sum of a number of rectangular waves." There is very 
little about the problem that is obvious and even the number of 
the rectangular components is not stated. 

In case of Fig. 1d, or any other, it is necessary first to deter- 
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mine graphically what and how many are the components of the 
wave under consideration and also what is their phase dis- 
placement: then knowtng the ‘* equation for each of the individual 
waves " it is necessary to “ add values of equal order " and thus 
finally obtain an expression in Fourier's series for the wave. 
This, I am afraid, 1$ too much of a roundabout method of 
attacking a practical problem. Standard works on electrical 
engineering! give coefficients for many common wave forms 
met in practise and even Mr. Weichsel will agree, I think, that 
for practical purposes it is most convenient to refer to such 
sources; or, ordinary methods of analyzing waves or simplified 
ones such as those due to S. P. Thompson and others can be 
used. These methods are all direct and general and much 
simpler than those given in the paper. 

Were it not for the coefficients given in Figs. 6 and 7 the paper 
would have little practical value. For the benefit of those who 
may wish to make use of the table etc. it must be said that 
Mr. Weichsel fails to mention tke fact that the coefficients 
given in paragraph on the triangular wave apply to isosceles 
triangular waves 4.6. waves symmetrical with respect to the 
T/2 axis. This 15 not necessarily the case with all flux waves 
of commercial machines, especially under load conditions. 

L. W. Chubb: (by letter): This paper on the harmonic an- 
alysis of magnetic ficlds shows a method of avoiding direct 
harmonic analysis for certain geometrical tvpes of waves and 
treating the same by the separation into tnangular waves, the 
equations of which are known. 

The analvsis of geometric field forms by the method of the 
paper will be found to be of advantage in few if any cases, as 
the complete analysis is seldom required, and the extraction of 
one or a few components can be made quicker by the mathemati- 
cal, graphical, or mechanical methods. 

The waves covered by the paper have sharp discontinuities 
and therefore their harmonic expressions are infinite serics. 
Actual field forms do not exist with discontinuities and rectilinear 
sides because of fringing and saturation. 

The author has used decimal coefficients for his component 
terms, derived the formula in a rather laborious way and ex- 
presses the results in a form in which it is difficult to substitute. 

Bv Gregory's series we know that the expansion of unity is 


4 1 1 1 ! 
= (1 uk + pes at. ) and it can readily be shown 


that the rectangular wave of Fig. 1c 1s: 


Ү, = 58 (sin s а Tr 
T 3 5 


: тя 7 x....ad inf.) H, (1) 


1. Lecons а” Electrotechnique Gene-al, P. Janet, Vol. II, p. 117. 
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also the rectangular wave leading Fig. 1c by 90 deg. is 


4 1 1 
Ya = DEC (cos х 3 60535 5 cos 5a 
— — cos 7 x...... ) z. (2) 


The triangle of Fig. la 15 theintegral of this last rectangular 
wave and can be obtained by integrating (2) 


4 | EN b. 
Ya = (мя -- sin 3x + pr Sindx 
А 7 A sin 7х...... ) н, (8) 
ог іп terms of Ha 
8 | 1. | . 
Ya = — (ins gp sin 3x + -r 915 


E asin? x....) Ha (4) 


This triangular wave can be displaced any angle @ and its 
equation will be | 


Ул = ar (ве - $) — ar sin 3 (x — 4) 


This when expanded gives the general equation of the triangle 
displaced any angle ф and of any height H A. 

The resultant of any two or more such triangles can be ob- 
tained by simply adding the coefficients of like terms. 

As an example, two triangular waves at + @ and — $ add to 
make the trapezoidal wave the general equation of which 1$ 


cos 3 ф 


32 sin3x 


16 | 
Y: = <r (cos $ sin x — 


/ 
+ 29520 sin dx - ОТР ) Ha (6) 
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By similar reasoning the equation of the rectangular wave may 
be expressed in any phase position and the equation thus formed 
can be used to add to other rectangles, triangles or composite 
waves. 

Two rectanglar waves added together give the interrupted 
rectangular wave, the general equation of which 1$ 


Yr; 


RA (cos Ф sin x + “SES sin 3 x 
T à 


+ 5% qnss iussu ун. @ 


Or 


cos 3 ó 


Ya; = -- (cos 6 sin x + - 


sin3 x 


This method of derivation has the advantage of simplicity of 
form, and the equations which are expressed in sine and cosine 
terms are generally applicable for any phase positions and num- 
ber of different waves instead of being limited, asin the paper, 
to the resultant wave starting atx = 0. 

The coefficients or constants B, in paragraph on triangu- 


| 8 1 
lar waves, аге the simple terms — X —у—. 
т n 


They are correct in numerical value but the signs are wrong in 
many cases. The signs should be such that when B, is sub- 
stituted equation (1) will stand. 


. 8 "PNE ЖЕТ 1. 
Үл = = (sinz 3: sin 3 x + =r sin 5x 
sin? НА (9 
= 778 оп / x+ .... A ( ) 
In the derivation of coefficients of the reactangular wave the 
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The harmonic expressions of these few geometric waves are of 
value in solving problems containing discontinuous waves, but 
we have found them of little advantage in the analysis of field 
forms and derivation of voltage therefrom. 

Corrective currents, slots, local saturation, fringing, etc., 
require magnetic fields to be laid out more carefully than simply 
drawing the geometric form which agrees with the winding 
distribution. With the mechanical analyzer the more accurate 
field form can readily be analyzed, and the related voltage or 
related curve derived by formula. 

H. Weichsel: The triangular, trapezoidal, etc., field shapes 
exist only when a machine has an infinite number of slots. Тһе 
field shape of a machine with a finite number of slots has more 
the appearance of Fig. 1. Тһе corners 1, 2, 3, etc., in the actual 
wave, will probably not be as pronounced as shown in this figure 
but will be more rcunded. 

In order to handle the subject in such' a manner as to enable 
the designer readily to make use of the derived results, it was 
necessary to neglect refinements end to assume that the ma- 
chine has an infinite number of slots. In this connection, it 
might be said, however, that the exact equation of a field such as 


7 
я 6 Flux рес Stator Tooth (DC Excitatee) 
12 ммт Мы OO 
Г L Time or Postion of Rotor T 


Fic. 1 Fic. 2A Fic. 25. Fic. 3 


given in Fig. 1, can be derived by assuming a number of rectangu- 
lar waves superposed. 

Mr. Hamilton referred to the additional iron losses. He 
touched a very important subject, which unfortunately, however, 
has not been sufficiently investigated. The higher harmonics 
which produce the largest amount of the additional iron loss, 
in induction motors for instance, are of a different nature than 
those harmonics discussed in my paper. These latter are simply 
produced by the phase belt distribution, assuming infinite num- 
ber of slots. The higher harmonics, however, which are mainly 
responsible for the additional iron loss, are originated by the 
rapid movements of the rotor teeth against the stator teeth. 
Let us assume that the stator is excited by a direct current. 
As long as the air gap section in front of the stator tooth remains 
constant, a constant magnetic flux will flow from stator tooth 
to rotor. 

As soon as the air gap changes, the flux passing from stator 
tooth to rotor must change also. A change in the air gap oc- 
curs, however, when the rotor tooth changes its position in re- 
spect to the stator tooth. It is evident that in Fig. 2a, larger 
flux will leave the stator tooth than in Fig. 2B. It is ап easy 
matter to determine the flux which leaves the stator tooth for 
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different positions of the rotor teeth, by drawing the relative 
positions of stator and rotor teeth. Fig. 3 has been obtained 
by this manner and represents the flux of a stator tooth as func- 
tion of the rotor position. But as the rotor is assumed as travel- 
ling at constant velocity, it also represents the flux as function of 
time. The additional iron losses, which are mainly eddy cur- 
rent losses, are evidently a function of rapidity of change of 
lines leaving the stator tecth. 

Mr. Hamilton mentioned in his paper “ The Repulsion Start 
Induction Motor," that the additional losses are sometimes 60 
to 70 per cent of the calculated losses. I have seen machines 
where the losses were four times the calculated losses. Іп these 
machines the enormous losses were caused by faulty dimension- 
ing of the stator and rotor teeth; the stator was of the open slot 
type. These figures might indicate the very great importance 
of the additional iron losses. It certainly would be of great 
help to designers if means could be found to predetermine said 
losses by fairly simple formulas. 

Mr. N. S. Diamant seems to misunderstand the purpose of 
my paper. It was intended to show how magnetic fields which 
are produced by certain winding distributions, such as usually 
occur in induction motors, can be decomposed into their har- 
monics. For this reason the equations for rectangular and 
trapezoidal waves were derived. It was not intended, how- 
ever, to use this method as a general wave analysis, for all 
kinds of waves. Mr. Diamant objects to the statement in 
regard to Fig. 1d thatit "obviously represents a composite wave 
which is the sum of a number of rectangular waves." The 
wave consists of three diferent rectangular waves, two of 
which are “interrupted rectangular waves." The equations 
for any of these individual waves аге “known” by referring to 
equation (7) 

Mr. Chubb derived the equations for rectangular waves and 
trapezoidal waves by a strictly mathematical method and 
obtained the same results as given in my paper where the 
derivation was carried out by a method which I believe gives 
a better physical conception of the real conditions. It 1s 
certainly gratifying to see that both methods lead to the same 
results. 
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EXPERIMENTAL DATA CONCERNING THE SAFE 
OPERATING TEMPERATURE FOR MICA 
ARMATURE-COIL INSULATION 


BY F. D. NEWBURY 


ABSTRACT OF PAPER 


The paper gives the results of three series of tests, made 
on the first 3750-kv-a. generator installed at Niagara Falls, 
to determine internal copper temperatures. The object of 
the tests was to obtain data to assist in the determination of 
the safe maximum temperature of built-up mica-and-cambric 
(or mica-and-paper) insulation. The present Institute Stand- 
ardization Rules recommend the conservative limit of 125 deg, 
because of the lack of convincing data justifying the general 
adoption of a higher limit. 

In the third series of tests, temperatures of the copper con- 
ductors were obtained at the usual operating loads by instal- 
ling special conductor bars having thermocouples in actual 
contact with the copper at its hottest part. 

The operating history of the generator is given, showing 
that it has been in operation for twenty years with no interrup- 
tion to operation due to any effect of temperature on the in- 
sulation of the winding. 

The summary of service and temperature results given in 
Tables VIII and IX shows that the generator has operated for 
a time equivalent to nearly seven years without shut-down at 
temperatures ranging from 120 deg. to 285 deg., for a time 
equivalent to nearly three years operation without shut-down 
at temperatures ranging from 145 deg. to 285 deg., and for a 
time cquivalent to fifteen months operation without shut- 
down at temperatures from 175 deg. to 285 deg. 

An examination made in 1914 showed the insulation to be 
in good condition—with the mica unchanged and with the 
conductors tight in the slots. 

In conclusion, it is suggested that when suitable mica insula- 
tion is used the effect of temperature on insulation becomes of 
little importance; that the limit to temperature is determined 
by other factors. The tests show that 150 deg. is a conserva- 
tive limit giving a liberal factor of safety. 


URING the past two years a number of unusual tempera- 
ture tests have been made on one of the original Niagara 
generators through the courtesy of the Niagara Falls Power 
Company. These tests give valuable data on the question of 
the maximum safe temperature for mica insulation as applied 
to the armature coils of large generators, and for this reason 
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it is believed they are of considerable interest and importance. 
It is the author’s purpose to describe these tests and their re- 
sults, to present the operating history of the generator used 
in the tests, and to show the relation between the operating 
loads and temperatures, and the length of time the generator 
has been in service. 

The early Niagara generators have been in operation for 
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a longer time than any other generators of corresponding 
capacity, and at an unusually high load factor. It has also 
been recognized for some years that the internal armature 
temperatures have been high, due to the general type of con- 
struction used. These generators, therefore, offered a promis- 
ing opportunity for obtaining data on the behavior of the in- 
sulation underithe action of high temperatures existing for 
long periods ofgtime. 
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The initial tests to be described were made by the operating 
staff of the power company and the later tests were made by 
engineers of the manufacturing company, with the effective 
cooperation of Mr. L. E. Imlay, superintendent of the power 
company. The author takes pleasure in calling attention at 
this time to the broad-minded engincering policy of the power 
company and to the effective cooperation of its operating staff, 
without which the collection and publication of this informa- 
tion would have been impossible. 

The tests were made on the first generator installed in No. 1 
power house of the power company. This generator was selected 
because it had been longest in service, and the major part of 
the original winding with its insulation was 
still intact. The tests were made to determine 
the actual internal temperatures of the genera- 
tor winding at loads representing the usual 
operating loads of the unit. 

No extended description of the generator is 
necessary as the early Niagara generators are 
probably better known than any other genera- 

tors in operation. These generators, together 

Fic. 2-- А-В . з 
Location or With the Niagara system as а whole, have 
THERMOCOUPLES been exhaustively described in a paper before 
DEM 2. the Institute by L. В. Stillwell! А cross- 
Ост.1914. A-C-D section drawing of the generator is shown in 
LOCATION OF gq. : ; | š 

Fig. 1 which illustrates the internal stationary 


THERMOCOUPLES 
IN THIRD SERIES armature, peculiar to the early Niagara genera- 


a dcus tors, and the general arrangement of the arma- 

ture winding. The armature inductors consist of 
solid bars 1 11/32 in. by 7/16 in. in section, with half round edges. 
А complete coil is made up of two of these straight bars, jointed 
by separate involute-shaped end-connectors bolted and soldered 
to the bars. The winding is a double layer winding so that 
there are two bars in each slot, as shown in Fig. 2. The straight 
copper bars are insulated by a wrapper built up of mica split- 
tings on a cambric base. The mica in each wrapper is approxi- 
mately three times as thick as the cambric so that about 75 
per cent of the complete wrapper is mica. This sheet of mica 
and cambric is wrapped around the bar by hand and held in 
position by an outside layer of linen tape. 


1. “Тһе Electric Transmission of Power from Niagara Falls," by 
Lewis B. Stillwell, A. I. E. E. Transactions, Vol. XVIII, page 445. 
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This insulation falls within the Institute definition of Class 
B insulation, inasmuch as the total dielectric strength is supplied 
by the high-temperature material—mica—and the low-tem- 
perature material—cambric—is used as a structural material 
only. 

| TEMPERATURE TEST RESULTS 

During the summer of 1913 small resistance thermometer 
coils made for the purpose of measuring generator internal 
temperatures were installed in the generator. The ther- 
mometer coils were placed between the two bars in a slot, but the 
leads were relatively short, so that the thermometer coils could 
be located only five inches from the end of the core, while the 
total length of the core is 36 in. Ordinarily, in this type cf 
generator the highest temperatures are found between bars 
and near the center of the core. А typical temperature run 
made after the installation of these coils is shown in Table I. 


TABLE I—TEMPERATURE TEST—ALTERNATOR NO. 1—AUGUST 14, 1913 


Time Volts Amp. per ph. Kv-a. P. F. 
7:30 A.M. 2360 900 4250 82 
8:00 2360 860 4060 89 
8:30 2360 860 4,60 79 
9:00 2360 830 3920 79 
9:30 2400 840 4030 74 

10:00 : 2100 840 3530 90 
10:30 2360 860 4060 83 
11:30 2360 860 4060 83 
11:30 2400 880 4220 82 
Averages...... 2340 859 4020 82 


Final temperature, 130. deg. cent. 
Air temperature..... 29.5 deg. cent. 
Temperature rise... . 100.5 deg. cent. 


The generator had been operating since the previous mid- 
night at substantially the same load, so that there is no question 
but that constant temperature had been reached. 

While the resistance thermometer tests realized the expec- 
tation of high temperatures, it was felt that still higher tem- 
peratures existed in the center of the core and higher tempera- 
tures certainly existed with the higher loads that the generator 
frequently carried. The scale of the indicating instrument 
used with the resistance coils was limited to 130 deg.,so that 
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temperatures at higher loads than those recorded in Table I 
could not be measured. 

Accordingly, a second series of tests was arranged, in which 
the temperature measuring device could be located in the hottest 
accessible part of the winding and temperatures up to 200 deg. 
could be measured. For these tests thermocouples (of copper- 
constantin metals) were installed in three pairs of slots equally 
spaced around the armature. In one slot of each pair couples 
were located іп the middle of the core and five inches from the 
top surface; in the other slot of each pair couples were located 
in the middle of the core and five inches from the bottom sur- 
face. In each of these four locations, couples were placed be- 
tween bars (registering the average copper temperature) and 
between the bottom bar and the bottom of the slot (registering 
the core temperature at these points). There were, in all, 24 
couples. These locations, for one pair of slots, are shown dia- 


Bottom of Gen | Saas _ | Тор о! беп. 


C.L of Core 


Fic. 3— THREE SLOTS SPACED 120 DEG. HAD THERMOCOUPLES IN Loca- 
TIONS 2 AND 3. THREE SLOTS ADJACENT TO THEM HAD THERMOCOUPLES 
IN LOCATIONS 1 AND 2. 


grammatically in Fig. 3. All couples were in phase A slots. 
The couples were encased in micarta-paper cells shaped to fit 
the curvature of the slot and bottom bar. 

This method of measuring temperature has been described 
in various papers’? and has been in satisfactory use for com- 
merical and experimental testing for several years. 

Two temperature runs were made after the thermocouples 
had been installed. In the first run made October 2nd, 1914, 
the generator was operated at normal voltage and open circuit 
for 14 hours and then for four hours at approximately 800 am- 
peres and normal voltage (approximately duplicating the first 
test made with resistance thermometer coils), and then for one 

2. “ Measurement of Temperature in Rotating Electric Machines," 
by L. W. Chubb, E. I. Chute and О. W. A. Oetting, TRANS. А. I. E. Е., 
Feb. 1913. j 


3. “ Experimental Temperature Measurement of Electrical Ma- 
chines,” by O. W. A. Oetting, Electric Journal, Feb. 1914. 
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hour at approximately 1000 amperes per phase. This in- 
creased current was obtained by a reduction in power factor, 
as the waterwheel was somewhat clogged with pulp wood and 
could not, at that time, develop power for a load of more than 
800 amperes at the load power factor. A graphical log of the 
observed temperatures (including air temperature) for the 
group of eight couples showing the highest temperature is 
shown in Fig. 4 and the maximum temperatures of all twenty- 
four couples are shown in Tables II and ПТ. The graphical 
log starts with the rated current run and does not show the run 
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on open circuit. The initial temperatures shown on the log, 
therefore, represent the temperatures at the end of the open 
circuit run. 

The second run was made on the following day—October 3, 
1914—after the turbine had been cleaned, and a load of 1000 
amperes per phase at the load power factor could be carried. 
The results during the entire run from one group of couples 
are shown graphically in Fig. 5 and the maximum temperatures 
of all the couples are shown in Table IV. 

It will be noted from Fig. 5 that at the maximum operating 
load averaging 990 amperes in the A phase, a total temperature 
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of 166.5 deg. was measured on the external surfaces of the in- 
sulation between the two bars in the slot. With the air tem- 
perature existing during the test, this is equivalent to a tem- 
perature rise of 133 deg. Аз will be pointed out later, this is 
by no means the highest temperature to which the insulation 
has been subjected for long periods of time. | 

It was felt that this second series of tests gave the highest 


TABLE II—FINAL TEMPERATURES—TEST OF OCTOBER 2, 1914 
AT END OF 800-AMPERE TEST. 


Armature Top of core Center of core Bottom of core 
slot —y — N bA——eD Ñ N Y | —— ə Ü x —  - o QI 
No. Bet. Bet. core Bet. Bet core Bet. Bet. core 

bars and bar bars and bars bars and bar 
135 ree T 126 100 110 86 
136 117 ` 77 125 82 


Final air temperature = 28 deg. cent. 


TABLE ПІ---ЕІКАІ, TEMPERATURES—TEST OF OCTOBER 2, 1914. 7 
AT END OF 1000-AMPERE TEST. 


Top of core Center of core Bottom of core. 

Armature Bet. Bet. core Bet. Bet. core Bet. Bet. core 

slot No. bars and bar bars and bar bars and bar 
ІІ сы ее 161.6 112.2 138.2 104.1 
12 152.2 100.3 160.2 113.2 Se TR 
73 ts "OE 161.6 115.0 141.7 109.0 
74 155.0 95.5 161.6 114.0 jud ate 
135 n T 158.2 119.7 139.5 101.4 
136 150.2 91.7 161.6 98.0 


Final air temperature = 27 deg. cent. 


existing temperatures at any point on the outside surface of the 
insulation. In comparing the observed temperatures at differ- 
ent parts of the slot with the estimated losses existing in the 
copper and core teeth, it was found that the big difference in 
temperature found at the bottom of the slot and between the 
two bars, amounting to nearly 50 deg. (see Table III), could 
only be explained on the assumption that the bar nearest the 
air gap was at a much higher temperature than the other bar. 
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This assumption is also in accordance with the known fact that 
the eddy current losses in the bars are large and exist mainly 
in the bar nearest the air gap. A. B. Field, in his paper on 
eddy current losses* has calculated these losses in this Niagara 
generator to be as large as 6.6 and 1.7 times the loss due to the 
load current in the top and bottom conductors, respectively. 
While the temperatures obtained in the second series of tests 
do not indicate quite as large an eddy current loss as these 
calculated values, the actual values are undoubtedly large enough 
to result in a marked difference in temperature between the top 
and bottom bars. If the two bars are at different temperatures, 
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then there will be a flow of heat between the two bars and a 
corresponding drop in temperature along the path between the 
two heat-producing bodies. Under these conditions, the tem- 
perature measured at the outside surface of the insulation be- 
tween the two bars in the same slot no longer represents the true 
copper temperature, as is the case when the two heat-producing 
bodies are at the same temperature and when there is, con- 
sequently, no heat flow and no temperature drop along the 
path between them. 

These considerations pointed to the desirability of making a 


4. А. Г.Е. Е. Transactions, Vol. XXIV, р. 761. 
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third series of tests in which actual copper temperatures could 
be measured. Accordingly, special bars were made with the 
same kind and thickness of insulation as used originally and in 
which thermocouples with the copper element in actual con- 
tact with the copper bar were included. Four bars, for two 
slots, were provided. Each bar had one thermo-couple located 
on the side of the bar and in the center of its length. Two 
thermocouples were provided for insertion between the two 
bars in the same slot in the center of the core to correspond with 
similarly located couples in the second series of tests. Four of 
the old bars were removed from two slots and the new special 
bars inserted іп the winding. Тһе thermocouple leads were 
very carefully insulated where they left the coil and the generator 
and were carried to an insulated observers’ platform and table, 


TABLE IV—FINAL TEMPERATURES—TEST OF OCTOBER 3, 1914. 


Top of core Center of core Bottom of core. 
Armature Bet. Bet. core Bet. Bet. core Bet. Bet. core 
slot No. bars and bar bars and bar bars and bar 
11 d "s 164.8 112.8 140.0 103.3 

12 154.4 101.3 162 2 113.8 КРУ: 42% 
73 ПУ P 166.5 117.2 145.0 111.0 

74 158.3 96.5 164.8 115.7 255 бан 
135 тыз bos )60.7 122.5 144.7 102.7 

136 153.2 94.1 165.0 99.5 ER 


Final air temperature = 33 deg. cent. 


so that observations could be made while voltage was on the 
generator. When these tests were completed the special bars 
were removed from the winding as it was not considered de- 
sirable to incur any risk of breakdown due to the weakness 
of the coil insulation where the thermocouple leads pierced it. 

Two temperature tests were made; the first, at a load of 680 
amperes, was made February 12, 1915, and the second, at 870 
amperes, which aíter constant temperatures were reached, was 
increased to 980 amperes, was made February 13, 1915. A 
graphical log of the first test is shown in Fig. 6, and the maxi- 
mum temperatures of all couples are shown in Table V. A 
graphical log of the latter part of the second test is shown in 
Fig. 7, and the maximum temperatures for both 870 amperes 
and 980 amperes are shown in Table VI. 
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The results of this third series of tests confirmed the assump- 
tion that the upper and lower bars operate at considerably differ- 
ent temperatures and that, consequently, the temperature in- 
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220 240 


dicated by a thermocouple placed between them is not even 
approximately the true copper temperature. From Fig. 7 
and Table VI it will be noted that the maximum temperature 
of the upper bar at 980 amperes is 224 deg., the maximum 


TABLE V—FINAL TEMPERATURES—TEST OF FEBRUARY 12, 1915. 
CURRENT IN A PHASE—680 AMPERES. 


Armature slot No. Bottom bar. | Between bars. Top bar. 


157 111 120 138 
173 115 124 142 


Final air temperature = 31 deg. cent. 


temperature of the lower bar is 168 deg. and the maximum tem- 
perature between bars is 185 deg. The fact that the tempera- 
ture indicated by the thermocouple located between bars is 
much nearer the temperature of the lower bar than of the upper 
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bar may be explained by the fact that the thermocouple fitted 
the curvature of the lower bar and so was in much better con- 
tact with it than with the upper bar. 
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The temperature rises from the three series of tests are col- 
lected together in Table VII. In Fig. 8, these rises are shown 
graphically; these curves show very clearly the very large tem- 


TABLE VI—FINAL TEMPERATURES—TEST OF FEBRUARY 13, 1915. 


870 Amp. load 980 Amp. load 
Armature |————————————————————— 
slot Bottom Bet. Top Bottom Bet. Top 
No. Bar bars flar bar dars bar 
157 147 161 190 164 179 214 
173 152 166 199 168 185 224 


Final air temperature = 30 deg. cent. 


perature drops that occur through the insulation in this genera- 
tor, the large difference between the temperatures of the top 
and bottom bars, and that, while the temperature measured 
between bars is between the temperatures of the two bars, it 
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is much nearer that of the lower bar for the reason already 
suggested. 

In Fig. 9 the maximum temperature rise occurring in the 
generator—that is, the temperature rise of the center of the top 
bar—is shown together with the total temperature of this same 
part on the basis of 35 deg. air temperature. This particular 
air temperature has been chosen as the probable yearly average 
air temperature existing near this generator when the generator 
is carrying loads above its average load. The station records 
show that the maximum air temperature exceeds 40 deg. in 
the summer, and is rarely below 30 deg. in winter. From this 
curve the operating temperature at any load can be determined. 

In order to interpret these results better, it is desirable to 


TABLE VII—SUMMARY OF MAXIMUM TEMPERATURE RISES. 


Temperature rises. 


d 


` Bet. bot. { 
Date of Amp. bars and | Bot. bar | Bet bars | Bet. bars | Тор bar 
test Volts Ph. А. | slot cent. | actual |51in.from| center actual 
of core copper end of core copper 

8/14/13 2340 859 NET 100.5 bs 

10/2/14 2300 790 72 $e 89 98 

10/3/14 2300 990 89 ease 125 133 pe 
2/12/15 | 2300 680 f. 84 ЕУ 93 111 
2/13/15 2300 870 3 120 xx 134 167 


2/13/15 2300 980 bas 138 — 155 194 


know the distribution of losses in the copper and core in this 
particular generator. The core was designed with relatively 
low magnetic densities and the current density and radiating 
surface of the armature conductors are also conservative at 
rated current, if the work current only is considered. The 
magnetic density in the core teeth, at no load, is only 11,000 
c.g.s. lines per square cm., while densities 50 per cent greater 
are not uncommon in modern generators of similar rating. 
The current density at rated current is only 1400 amperes per 
square inch (215 amp. per sq. cm.) while densities 30 per cent 
greater are common. But, as has been pointed out, the greater 
part of the copper loss is that due to eddy currents, so that the 
actual current density in the copper, and particularly in the 
top bars, is very high. 
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It is now possible to explain several unusual results of these 
tests. The low temperatures obtained when operating the 
generator on open circuit are, of course, due to the low core 
densities. The very rapid rate of heating and cooling of the 
winding shown by all of the graphical logs is due to the concen- 
tration of large losses in a small volume of material and to the 
relatively low core temperature. In a modern generator with 
a better distribution of losses, the difference in temperature 
measured between coils, and that measured between coil and 
core will be, as a rule, 10 to 15 deg. instead of 50 deg., as in 
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Fig. 5, and, consequently, in more modern units the heating 
and cooling curves of the winding and core will very nearly 
coincide. The large difference between the temperature meas- 
ured between bars and that’ measured between the bottom 
bar and the bottom of the slot is due to the extreme difference 
in loss in the two bars in the same slot arising from the large 
eddy current loss. This is also the reason for the large differ- 
ences between the temperatures of the two bars in the same 
slot and the temperature measured between them. 

The large difference between the actual copper temperature 
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and the measured temperature between bars, amounting to 
36 deg. at 900 amperes load (Fig. 8), does not discredit the 5 
deg. difference established by the present Standardization Rules. 
The large difference in the present case is due to conditions that 
do not exist in well-designed modern generators. That such 
discrepancies can occur does point to the necessity of applying 
the rules with judgment, particularly when abnormal or unusual 
design proportions are involved. 


DEGREES CENTIGRADE 
9 8 6 
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OPERATING HISTORY 


This generator was placed in commercial service August 26, 
1895, and has therefore been in service for twenty years. For 
over thirteen years it operated without a single interruption 
that was, in any way, due to the armature winding. Inthe past 
seven years there have been two such interruptions, but in 
neither instance was the breakdown due to the effects of the 
operating temperature upon the insulation. These two break- 
downs required the replacement of less than four per cent of 
the armature bars. 

In order to obtain definite information as to the average 
load carried by the generator, and as to the number of hours 


= - 
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service at the average load and at various loads in excess of the 
average load, the station records of this generator were reviewed 
in detail. The records of nine typical years, out of twenty years 
service, were used to determine the yearly average operating 
data. Based on this investigation the following facts may be 
stated: 

1. The generator has operated for approximately 110,000 
hours up to August, 1915. This is equivalent to 5800 hours 
operated during every year, or to 16 hours operation during 
every day. It is interesting to note that the actual service 
given by this generator is equivalent to over 12 years continuous 
operation, or to over 30 years operation for ten hours daily. 

2. The generator has delivered 280,000,000 kw-hr. of energy 
during the above operating time. This is equivalent to an 
average load of 2550 kw., or of 600 amperes per phase. 


TABLE VIII. 

Length of service Load amperes 
in hours per phase 
40,000 600 to 700 
13,800 700 to 800 
8,200 800 to 900 

2,600 900 to 1000 

100 1000 to 1100 


3. The generator has operated for approximately 65,000 
hours (approximately 60 per cent of the time) at loads in excess 
of its average load of 600 amperes per phase. This time has 
been divided among different loads as shown in Table VIII. 


RELATION BETWEEN LENGTH OF SERVICE AND TEMPERATURE 


It is now possible to determine the length of time this gen- 
erator has been operating at various temperatures—obviously 
the most important data to be derived from these tests. It 
is merely necessary to substitute in Table VIII the temperatures 


5. The times of operation at currents of 800 to 1100 amperes are 
based on the actual times of operation at these loads during the nine 
typical years selected for examination. The times of operation at 
currents of 600 to 800 amperes are less accurately based on an examina- 
tion of the log sheets of typical days, but are consistent with the accurately 
known average load of 600 amperes and the total time of operation. 


- 
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corresponding to the currents as shown in the curve Fig. 9. 
This has been done in Table IX. 


TABLE IX. 


Length of service Range in operating 
in hours temperature 
(Based on 35 deg. air) 


40,000 120 deg. to 145 deg. 
13,800 145 deg. to 175 deg. 
8,200 175 deg. to 210 deg. 
2,600 ` 210 deg. to 24 deg. 
100 245 deg. to 285 deg. 


The operating record shown by Table IX means that this 
generator has been operating for over 60,000 hours at tem- 
peratures varying from 120 deg. to 285 deg. and for 24,700 
hours at temperatures varying from 145 deg. to 285 deg. In 
other words, the generator has been operating the equivalent,. 
in time, of nearly seven years, without shut-down at tem- 
peratures above 120 deg.; it has also operated for a time equiva- 
lent to nearly three years without shut-down at temperatures 
above 145 deg.; it has operated for 10,900 hours, equivalent 
to fifteen months continuous operation at temperatures above 
175 deg. 

CONDITION OF THE INSULATION 


During the summer of 1914, a number of bars, removed from 
the winding, while still in good operating condition as far as 
the insulation was concerned, were stripped and the insulation 
was carefully examined. The mica was found to be in as good 
condition as when new—there was no observable change in 
structure, in mechanical strength or in elasticity. The cambric, 
as would be expected, had lost its mechanical strength т all 
places, was entirely gone in some, and in many other places 
only a fine powder remained. Before removing the insulation 
from some of the bars, an insulation puncture test was made, 
and 22,000 volts was reached before the poorest sample broke 
down. The operating voltage is 2300. 

In spite of the fact that the cambric was practically destroyed 
and that it made up 25 per cent of the material of the insulation, 
the old insulated bars were tight in the armature slots. This 
point deserves emphasis because the only reason for question- 
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ing the ability of this class of insulation to withstand safely very 
high temperatures, say 200 deg. to 300 deg., is the problematical 
effect of the loss of the binding structural material on the me- 
chanical support of the insulated coil in the slot. In this 
case—and this result has been confirmed in other tests—the 
destruction of the binding material did not appreciably reduce 
the structural strength or rigidity of the winding.® 

This circumstance—that an appreciable part of the insula- 
tion can be destroyed without sensibly changing the total 
thickness of the remaining insulation, paradoxical as it may 
seem—is, in fact, readily explained by the elasticity of the re- 
maining mica. The mica wrapper is, in effect, a spiral spring, 
so that the thickness of the insulation depends chiefly in the 
resiliency of the mica instead of on the compactness of the 
insulation as a whole. The copper is, consequently, held 
firmly in position in the slot even though the cambric or paper 
be completely pulverized. 

If this explanation is accepted, it must follow that the 
temperature limit of mica-and-paper-wrapped insulation is 
determined almost entirely by the properties of the mica. 
From this standpoint a high temperature limit for this kind of 
insulation is entirely reasonable, since mica does not begin to 
break up under the action of heat until temperatures of 700 
or 800 deg. are reached. 

Mica insulation in use at the present time differs very little 
from the mica insulation applied to the first Niagara generators 20 
yearsago. Paper is used tocarry the mica splittings instead of 
cambric and machine wrapping is largely employed instead of 
hand wrapping. Machine wrapping not only brings to the 
task a much stronger wrapping pressure, but enables the wrap- 
ping to be done while the insulationis heated. Both of these 
conditions are favorable to the production of a very tight wrap- 
ping, with the result that with a machine-wrapped insulation, 
the carbonization of the paper has still less effect in loosening 
the coil in the slot. The machine-wrapped coil is probably 

6. With a superior grade of Class B insulation consisting of a mica 
and paper wrapper applied when hot by a wrapping machine (result- 
ing in a much tighter insulation than possible with ordinary hand wrap- 
ping), operation at temperatures of 200 deg. and 300 deg. did not appre- 
ciably affect the measurable thickness of the insulation. An account 
of these tests is given in the author's paper: '' Temperature and Its 


Effect on the Power Capacity of Electrical Apparatus;" Proceedings of 
Technical Meetings, М. E. L. А., June 1914. 
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as tight after the paper has been destroyed as the hand-wrapped 
insulation is before the coil has generated voltage. The old 
Niagara insulation had a somewhat greater proportion of mica 
than the modern insulation—in the ratio of 75 to 60 per cent. 
However, there is no difficulty in increasing the proportion of 
the mica in the modern insulation if it should become advisable. 
Comparative tests made with samples having 60 per cent mica 
and 80 per cent mica have not shown any observable difference 
in this respect with temperatures up to 300 deg. 

It is difficult to draw conclusions from these tests, as to the 
maximum temperature that will be safe for continuous opera- 
tion. Very high temperatures, high from the standpoint of 
present practise, have existed in this generator for long periods 
of time without impairing the usefulness of the insulation. 
Does this not indicate that with mica insulation of proper de- 
sign and fabrication the effect of temperature on the insulation 
ceases to be a matter of importance? With such insulation, 
will not the temperature limit be determined by other factors— 
by the melting temperature of solder or by the linear expansion 
of the copper conductors, for example? Such, at any rate, is 
the belief of the writer. Certainly, the present recommenda- 
tion of the Institute for 125 deg. is unnecessarily conservative; 
a limit of 150 deg., allowed by the present Rules when guaran- 
teed by the manufacturer, is, in fact, conservative and still 
provides a liberal margin of safety before the real breakdown 
temperature is reached. 
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DISCUSSION ON “ EXPERIMENTAL DATA CONCERNING THE SAFE 
OPERATING TEMPERATURE for Mica ARMATURE-COIL Ім- 
SULATION”. (NEWBURY), NEw York, Nov.. 12, 1915. 


Philip Torchio: One of the points which was the subject of 
much discussion by the Sub-committee on Rating last year was 
the question of determining in the standardization rules the safe 
temperature limit of mica insulated windings. | 

Evidence had been presented that mica insulation, unlike 
other insulating materials, could safely withstand indefinitely 
temperatures of 150 deg. cent. The results were obtained from 
laboratory tests, though by inference it was surmised that mica 
insulated windings of certain machines had probably operated 
safely for years at temperatures of about 150 deg. cent. 

The advocates of the higher temperature rating, therefore, 
recommended the adoption of a standardization limit of 150 
deg. cent. The more conservative members of the committee 
claimed that such limit was too radical a departure to adopt fo1 
standard practise, and contended that such a high limit should 
not be adopted 1п the design of machines without any reservation. 
The committee finally reached a compromise Бу adopting a 
standard temperature limit of 125 deg. cent., with the proviso 
that special machines with higher temperatures should be 
specially guaranteed by the manufacturer. 

As things will happen, I was personally one of the strongest 
advocates for keeping the limit at the low value of 125 deg. cent. 
and perhaps the first engineer on that committee who soon after 
actually accepted guarantees of 150 deg. cent. and over. This 
was in connection with the United Electric Light & Power Com- 
pany purchase of two 20,000-kw., 3-phase, 25-cycle, 6600-volt, 
1500-rev. generators to be operated single-phase to furnish 
power to the N. Y., N. H. and Н. R. К. The armature windings 
are insulated with mica. The generators are guaranteed both 
for three-phase and single-phase operation. One guarantee, by 
thermometer and resistance measurements, provides for con- 
tinuous three-phase rating of 20,000 kv-a., at 6600 volts, with 
temperature rise of 50 deg. cent. in armature and fields and also 
for continuous 14,300 kv-a. single-phase load, 70 per cent power 
factor, with 55 deg. cent. rise in the armature and 65 deg. cent. 
rise in the field. The other guarantee, by thermocouple measure- 
ment, provides that the machines will carry continuously 14,300 
kv-a. single-phase at 6900 volts and 70 per cent power factor, 
also 25 per cent kv-a. overload at 65 per cent power factor for 
seven minutes succeeding the continuous run and 50 per cent 
kv-a. overload at 60 per cent power factor for the next two min- 
utes with temperature rises in the insulation within the armature 
slots of less than 100 deg. cent. with possible local hot spot rises 
of 120 deg. cent. With 40 deg. cent. room air temperature, this 
latter would give a temperature of 160 deg. cent. as measured by 
thermocouples, қ 
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The generators shall withstand an insulation test of 30,000 
volts for one minute. In addition, the coils before being placed 
in the core, shall withstand an insulation test of 45,000 volts for 
one minute. 

The generators are designed for ventilation from external 
motor-driven blowers. 

The field coils are wound with copper straps in slots and are 
insulated with asbestos and mica to withstand a temperature of 
150 deg. cent. without injury. 

In purchasing machines under the above guarantees, it must 
be noted that we had also in mind the fact that the conditions 
of service would not require the maximum possible output by the 
generator in the form of a continuous load. Instead, the maxi- 
mum demands are intermittent and usually are periods of short 
duration, like the time required for accelerating trains. The two 
overloads specified in the guarantees for the length of duration 
given are not likely to occur more than occasionally during the 
operation of the machine. Hence, the machines will not operate 
continuously at the maximum temperatures, as would be the 
case with the generators for supplying central station lighting 
and power loads. 

Mr. Newbury’s results would indicate that we could operate 
the machines at temperatures in excess of 160 deg. cent. If we 
should allow temperatures in the order of the Niagara generators, 
it seems that it might be possible for us to carry continuously 
single-phase kv-a. loads of over 16,000 and overloads of over 
25,000 at 60 per cent power factor. This would be a great 
advantage to us in carrying possible overloads in emergencies. 

One point that must be made clear is that in the adoption of 
mica insulations in the design of machinery, like the machines 
I have described, the object is not to reduce the cost of construc- 
tion. On the contrary, this type of insulation and the design 
of machines are such that the cost per kw. is probably higher 
than for other machines insulated with fibrous materials. The 
question at stake, however, is the fact that, on account of high 
peripheral speeds, required for economy of steam, and limita- 
tions in the strength of materials, the dimensions must be re- 
duced and the heat radiation sacrificed. Hence, the necessity 
of introducing insulating materials capable of withstanding high 
temperatures. 

From another standpoint—in the design of turbo-generators 
for single-phase railway loads, the importance of obtaining 
machines of the greatest overload capacity in kv-a. at low power 
factor makes it doubly necessary to keep the generator dimen- 
sions to a minimum, so as not to sacrifice unduly the all-day steam 
economy, as, if an unduly large machine is installed to provide 
capacity for kv-a. overloads at low power factor, the extra iron 
and the field losses in the machine will materially affect the 
average steam efficiency of the unit. 

I would praise the conservatism of the Standards Committee 
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in providing that machines of this character be subject to special 
guarantees by the manufacturers. The purchaser also should 
exercise due care to see that every point in the design is covered 
by liberal margins in insulation and possibly in the installation 
he should provide protective devices which will minimize the 
electrical and mechanical stresses on the machines while in 
operation. 

In the installation above referred to for supplving the N. Y., 
М. H. and Н. R. К. service, the machines, as stated, are operated 
at 6900 volts, the current being stepped up to and transmitted 
by underground cables at 24,000 volts to the point of delivery 
and there again the underground and overhead lines are separated 
by ratio 1.1 transformers. These transformers provide a liberal 
protection to the windings of the generators. In other cases 
the reactance coils on the generator leads are installed. By 
these provisions the possible damages of shocks due to short- 
circuits affecting the insulation are minimized. 

The experience of the Niagara generators would be of very 
little value in giving information as to what would occur on 
similar generators designed to operate at 11,000 volts instead of 
2200 volts, and under conditions of fluctuating loads with oc- 
casionally heavy short-circuits. With 2200 volts even a cracked 
mica insulation might last indefinitely, while it would soon break 
down if operated at higher voltayes. 

I understand also that the Niagara generators һаа `а very 
large internal reactance, which naturally reduced the stresses 
on the windings; also the windings were made of solid bars giving 
great rigidity, while in modern generators of larger capacity 
the windings are made up of smaller copper having less rigidity 
to protect the mica insulation from cracking once the binding 
material is charred. 

The turbo-generators I mentioned are the largest single-phase 
units in operation, they being somewhat larger than the genera- 
tors of the Norfolk & Western Railroad. The results of accurate 
tests of these machines have not yet been obtained, but when 
available they should be carefully studied, as they will furnish 
information of immense value for the design of generators of 
very large capacitv, and especially for those applications which 
require the use of single-phase power. 

W. J. Foster: Mr. Torchio,has called attention to a very 
important application of mica insulation with reference to tem- 
perature limits, viz: the case of the single-phase turbo-generators. 
Another field of application with which I am familiar, is the case 
of frequency-changer sets connecting two large systems. Such 
sets are often made with only two bearings and have very large 
shafts between the two rotors to take care of the deflections, and 
consequently the torque that may be transmitted 1s high com- 
pared with the rating of the set. If both machines have all 
mica insulations, and if conditions should change sofnewhat, as 
more information is gathered, such as Mr. Newbury has brought 
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forward, and it appears safe to operate at high temperatures, 
the operator may increase his load bv simply increasing the 
potential and the capacity of his exciters. It seems to me that 
it is wise for the Standards Committee to at onceincrease the 
temperature limitation of the Class B insulation from 125 to 
150 deg. cent. 

Mr. Torchio has called attention to the deliberations of the 
Sub-committee on Rating. On two or three occasions I was 
invited to sit with that committee, and I remember the discus- 
sion at that time as to the temperature that should be fixed for 
the different conditions. At that time I had some data gathered 
from experience which pointed to 150 deg. as being perfectly 
safe. Since then I have been able to gather more data from tests 
in the shop, carried out for that purpose. In one particular case, 
coils which were maintained at a temperature of 200 deg. for 
several weeks, and then tested while hot and the insulation 
examined, showed practically no deterioration. That of course, 
gives a margin of 50 deg. over what is proposed. "There was 
another reason, which seemed to me a valid one at that time; 
that is, our engineering must necessarily depend upon commer- 
cial considerations to a certain extent. We are not able to 
undertake new machines or new enterprises except as orders are 
obtained, and the purchaser sees the thing in the same light as we 
do. It gives a far wider field for that tvpe of insulation to have 
the limit at 150 than 125 deg. cent. One hundred and twenty- 
five deg. ultimate gives a temperature rise of only 80 deg., com- 
pared with 60 deg. in the Class A insulation, that is, 80 deg. as 
determined by the thermo-couple or temperature coil located 
in the slot. That is too small a margin to work on, to have 
many machines go out on a commercial basis. There are some 
machines, like those that Mr. Torchio has mentioned, that work- 
out better commercially, at the higher temperature with the 
mica insulation. 

There is a little point 1n the data given by Mr. Newbury that 
I would like to inquire about, and that is an apparent discrepancy 
in the temperature as determined by the thermo-couple placed 
between the upper and lower bars at the center of the core in the 
second series of tests and the third series of tests; that 1$, in 
Table IV, and Table VI. In the first case the temperature rise 
appears to be 166.5, and in the other 185, and yet they are deter- 
mined in precisely the same manner by thermo-couples. There 
is possibly some condition in the test which accounts for that 
difference. 

The machines that I am interested іп, and that I am familiar 
with, which have all mica insulation, have not been in operation 
many years. Thus far they are giving a good account of them- 
selves, but I am not able to report concerning the temperatures 
which exist. I know that in many cases the loads have not been 
increased to the point that we had hoped for. "These cases are 
mostly large frequency-changer sets, as mentioned before. 
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There are some cases of turbo-generators where the loads have 
not yet reached such a point that temperatures much above 100 
deg. cent. actually are revealed. In these later machines, the 
temperatures are being taken bv temperature coils located in the 
slots and the time may come when we can report on them. 

I think it is in order at this time to call attention to the fact 
that while the field for the mica insulation may be large, yet it 
is desirable, to become convinced that 150 deg. is a conservative 
temperature to operate at, (150 deg. as determined by the 
methods of the Institute, which means the temperature of the 
hottest spot, whereas the temperature on the outer part would be 
quite a little below 150), to note that there still remains the 
desirability, for the best engineering, to use other types of insu- 
lation, and for more information, on other types of insulation 
that contain no mica whatever. 

One of the earliest installations is near Montreal, where the 
machines have been operated for seventeen years without a 
single replacement of armature coil. Ме do not know what the 
internal temperatures are, as we have no means of determining. 
I merely wish to point out the fact that there are other machines 
which have stood up well and have had long life, well on towards 
twenty years. Another case I have in mind is up in the Mohawk 
valley, at Tribes Hill, on the Fonda, Johnstown & Gloversville 
Railroad. I called up the chief engineer the other day and 
asked him if he would tell me when his machine was put in opera- 
tion, and he said the first of them was installed іп 1901—а of 
the machines were operating by 1903, and they had not had а 
single replacement. In fact, he said he had not spent a cent on 
them, and he wanted to know if he should use some varnish on 
the end of the coils. These machines were wound for 13,200 
volts and have no mica. I wish to call attention to these ma- 
chines, because if machines are properly made within the tem- 
perature limits of the insulation they will have long life. 

There is another point which occurred to me as Mr. Newbury 
was referring to the matter of the eddy current losses in these 
machines. It would Le a good thing, if it were possible, іп that 
particular plant to test one of these generators for load losses by 
the method approved bv the Standards Committee, namely, 
the short-circuited losses, in order to find out whether the short- 
circuited losses as determined by the standard method would 
not just about agree with Mr. Newbury's estimate of what the 
eddy current losses in the conductors are. That could be car- 
ried out, I think, without much expense. 

B. A. Behrend: Mr. Newbury's paper shows that electric 
generating units have operated for many vears successfully 
at temperatures which have always been considered unsafe. 
I think it has been known for the last fifteen years that these 
facts existed, but they were only whispered, and they would 
not have gone beyond the little clique of those who actually knew 
about them. 
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The paper describes a generating unit of which a great many 
are operating at these high temperatures. These units have 
stood admirable service, they have taught electrical and me- 
chanical lessons which have been the guide to the designers of 
large units. They were at the time of their installation the 
largest units of their kind. 

The regulation of the units at Niagara Falls was very poor— 
their short-circuit currents were very small and the strains pro- 
duced on them by conditions of change of load were also com- 
paratively small. All this must be borne in mind. Itis a 
different matter to reason from the facts as presented, in regard 
to the old generating units at Niagara Falls, to the units of the 
United Power Company, or the Norfolk & Western Company 
generators, or the М. Y., N. H. апа H. К. К. generators. Itisa 
different question whether there is one conductor per slot 01 two 
conductors per slot solid and rigid, the conductors being wrapped 
in such a manner that, with the increase in temperature, the mica 
becomes more solid, or whether, in loose coils consisting of many 
turns, the vibrations of which may cause trouble, eventually 
leaving the mica in a different physical condition from that in 
which it was when the machines were constructed. The mica 
itself may not undergo physical change, but the mica is pasted 
together, and the binder becomes brittle, leaving the mica flakes 
without substance. Yet innumerable generators and motors 
with coils consisting of many turns and insulated with mica have 
stood very high temperatures for years. Therefore, Mr. New- 
bury's conclusion is, I believe, thoroughly sound, viz: that it is 
advisable not to draw the temperature limits too low. 

H. P. Wood: When a temperature is allowed that destroys 
the strength of the binder or entirely eliminates it, the mica is 
liable to shift due to vibration, expansion and contraction, be 
damaged by the machine windage or be torn where exposed at 
the edge of the core by the compressed air used in cleaning, any 
of which mean the repair crew. 

Examples are numerous where the present conservative tem- 
peratures have caused trouble from broken soldered joints or 
fractures due to crystallization, and as such troubles increase 
with the allowed temperatures, to increase the present tempera- 
ture is to sacrifice continuity of service to a theoretical ideal. 

С. Е. Scott: It is rather remarkable, that this new standard of 
insulation should have come from the Niagara Falls machines. 
They are rather notable machines. Only a year or so before 
they were contracted for and installed, alternating-current had 
been introduced, but it had not been placed on the basis it 
occupies today by any means. In fact, these men of the Niagara 
Falls Power Company had not officially decided that alternating 
current, instead of direct current, would be used in their plan', 
until the summer of 1903, I believe. It was finally decided at that 
time to use polyphase alternating current of 25 cycles in that 
notable power plant, the largest electrical undertaking in the 
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country, if not in the world, which put electrical operation, 
electrical power generation and transmission, on a new basis. 
Before that 1t had been rather experimental or in rather small 
units. So far as I now recall, the largest alternators at that time 
in this country were 375 kw. Those at the World's Fair were 
1000 h.p., but they were made of two single-phase machines, 
with their armatures set at an angle, so that really the largest 
individual machine was 375 kw., and it was a large jump from that 
to 5000 kw. We now find these machines are running very well. 
Mr. Imlay, when I last saw him, spoke to me about them and 
gave some figures on the repairs over the period they had been 
operating. The repairs were some small percentage, practically 
nil. 

Now, we find, incorporated in that first machine, was a kind of 
insulation which has done so well we can now marvel at it and 1t 
proves a new standard to be adopted now. You must remember 
that 2200 volts was pretty high then, and the designers, Mr. 
Lamme and Mr. Smith, determined they would use the best 
material they knew of, and use it in the best wav, and use plenty 
of it. 

Н.Е. Erben: Mr. Newburv's object in presenting this paper 
was to lay before the Institute and Standards Committee such 
data relating to high-temperature insulations that they would 
unqualifiedly raise the limit from 125 to 150 degrees. 

Му experience extending over a long period of vears, leads те 
to state in the most unqualified terms that I believe it 1s abso- 
lutelv safe to raise the limit from 125 to 150 degrees. Just how 
much higher we can go with safetv 1s somewhat problematical. 

Mr. Newbury has suggested that it might be safe to raise the 
limit to 180 degrees or possibly 200, basing his suggestions on the 
fact that in some cases insulations have been operated for con- 
siderable periods of time at 200 degrees. I note also that there 
is an implied sugyestion that it might be the best practise to use 
mica exclusively for all classes of apparatus. Now in regard to 
the first suggestion, that '' it might be safe to operate at temper- 
atures of 180 to 200 deg. cent.", I would state that such a prac- 
tise would inevitably lead to trouble, especially in the case of 
high-voltage machines. I base my statements on the following 
facts: 

It is well known that shellac, which 15 the material generally 
used as a bond, begins to disintegrate at temperatures between 
190 and 200 дер. cent. Water having a strong acid reaction is 
first given off and as the temperature 1s graduallv increased oils 
begin to accompany the water. These oils have the characteris- 
tic of readily attacking copper. This process will continue as 
long as the high temperatures are maintained and we finally reach 
a condition in which the composite insulation has been reduced 
to mica flakes, carbonized paper, and disintegrated bonding 
material, that 15, the bonding material of shellac or varnish оп 
which we have largelv depended for our insulating properties 
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has disappeared, and we have left only the mica laminations, the 
dielectric strength of which will largely depend upon the summa- 
tion of the leakage distances. 

The machines tested by Mr. Newbury have armature conduc- 
tors insulated with a composite mica insulation of about 1/10 
in. in thickness, which gives about twenty-two volts per mil. 
It is present practise to use thinner insulation, the voltage per 
mil being in the neighborhood of forty to fifty. Now it is very 
possible that the long life of the insulation mentioned by Mr. 
Newbury may be due to the combination of comparatively low 
machine voltage of 2200 volts, and low voltage per mil. Even 
if the bond of shellac or varnish were completely disintegrated, 
the total leakage distances through the mica laminations might 
be suffictently great to give an insulation that would be entirely 
safe. However, I do not think it would be safe to say that it 
would be possible successfully to produce insulations that would 
stand up for long periods of time if the temperatures were in- 
creased to 180 to 200 degrees with a voltage per mil of forty to 
fifty, and line voltages of 6600 to 13,200. 

The advisability of the general use of mica as an insulation to 
the exclusion of other types of insulation, such as a composite 
one composed of mica and fabric, or one made up entirely of 
fabric, is a matter which must be settled by the merits of the 
particular case involved. If the character of the apparatus is 
such that the conductors will reach a high temperature, due to 
heavy overloads or to exceedingly high room temperatures, 
mica insulation is essential. If, on the other hand, the condi- 
tions of operation are such that the conductors will never reach 
a temperature higher than about one hundred to one hundred 
and ten degrees, then an all-fabric or a composite insulation should 
be used. 

As an all-mica insulation is more expensive than one of the 
composite or all-fabric type, I do not think the designer is justi- 
fied either from a point of view of safety of design, or duty to his 
customer, to increase the cost of apparatus by using mica when 
it is not necessary. 

Charles E. Skinner: Some one has referred here this evening 
to the ‘inner circle" and I fear has left the impression that 
there has been a lot of information in the hands of a few designers 
for many years, which they were not willing to divulge. I am 
very sure that many of the facts which have been brought out 
during the last few years in connection with internal tempera- 
tures have been almost as big a surprise to the '' inner circle "' 
as to those not in such close touch with the work. While in 
certain cases, such as that of the Niagara Falls Power Company, 
machines would be run until a certain degree of odor from the 
insulation was observed, neither designer nor operator knew 
what internal temperature this odor actually meant. 

I am quite in accord with all that has been said this evening 
with regard to the possibility of safely going to a somewhat 
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higher temperature for Class B insulation than is now permitted 
as standard by the rules of the Institute, and I wish to endorse 
the figure of 150 deg. cent. as a safe figure. I amin accord with 
Mr. Erben in not caring to go to 200 deg. or higher at least for 
the present. Considerations other than the effect of heat on the 
life of the insulation must be taken into account. 

We now know that many insulating materials which are consid- 
ered heat proof, begin to lose their insulating qualities when tem- 
peratures which may not injure them mechanically are met, and 
we know that the dielectric losses are very greatly increased in 
many materials at higher temperature, and that these dielectric 
losses which may be neylected at normal temperatures may be 
of prime inportance at the higher temperatures. 

I also wish to agree with one of the speakers who stated that 
we must not be carried away with the idea that because the 
Niagara generators have been insulated with mica, and because 
they have remained in satisfactory service all these years, that 
mica is the only insulation we ought to consider. In fact, there 
are many cases where mica insulation is inapplicable, and where 
it should not be used. 

john В. Fisken: I really can tell very little about the matter 
of temperatures of armature coils, but the thought occurred to 
me, after I had glanced over the paper by Mr. Newbury, that 
some of us who are operating 2000 miles away from the source 
of supply, and have to face overloads of perhaps 50 per cent to 
100 per cent, and spend some rather sleepless nights thinking 
of what 1s going to be the result of a possible breakdown in the 
morning, will be able to sleep a good deal better. 

Something has been said on the subject of insulations other 
than mica insulations. I remember at one time when we oper- 
ated two small machines, 400 kw., 150 volts. They had been 
operating for about eighteen years, and on one occasion, when 
there was a breakdown, they carried the load until the armature 
connections melted off. I do not think those were mica-insu- 
lated machines. I mention that to show there are other insula- 
tions which will stand for a short time very high temperatures. 

Another thought which occurred to me is the effect under high 
temperatures of the linear expansion. If the ends of the bars 
are held, then that expansion must be taken up in bending in the 
slot, with the result that the mica will be brought under very 
high compression and I should think under those circumstances 
that something serious might happen. 

Then there is a question of whether a machine is running 
continuously at this temperature or whether it 1s running inter- 
mittently. In the latter case, of course, you will have the alter- 
nate contraction and expansion, with the possible effect of grind- 
ing the mica out and having it dissipated into the atmosphere in 
the shape of dust. 

P. M. Lincoln: These Niagara generators were put into com- 
mercial operation about twenty years ago. It is almost im- 
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possible to look back over those twenty years and consider the 
tremendous development that has taken place in that time. 
These generators were about four times the size of the largest 
a-c. units that had been made up to that time, and the alter- 
nating-current unit which was compared with them was the 
double-frame unit, which Mr. Scott has mentioned, so that each 
half of that double-frame unit was of the order of 1/8 or 1/10 
the size of the Niagara units. That of itself indicates what a 
tremendous advance over the previous art these particular ma- 
chines were. 

I was in charge of them for about seven years. I will say that 
I did suspect the temperatures were higher than we were getting 
by the thermometers, but did not suspect they were higher to the 
degree which was actually found and obtained by these tests 
which were made by Mr. Newbury. Our information at that 
time as to temperatures was given us entirely by thermometers, 
and we know now that the actual temperatures which occur 
inside of the machine are very much higher. 

There were many other things about the generators which we 
did not know at that time. One was the method of excitation. 
When the plant was first laid out the exciters were synchronots 
converters. А plant excited by synchronous converters must have 
some outside method of starting. We hada steam engine which 
had been running some two or three years without shut-down. The 
time came finally, when we absolutely had to shut down the 
machine to get the bearings tightened up. Before the engine 
was dismantled, I made arrangements with the Niagara paper 
mill to get current from them, in case we should shut-down while 
our steam engine was dismantled. Sure enough there was a 
short on the plant and everything went out. It was nearly half 
an hour before arrangements could be made to get enough cur- 
rent tostart our plant up. Today we would not think of putting 
in a plant to be excited by synchronous converters. 

Another thing which we found out, was the deterioration of 
windings. We felt pretty safe about short circuits because we 
figured the machines would give only 2.5 times full load current, 
and that would not do апу harm. It was not until we had a good 
many short circuits on the machines that we suspected we got a 
good deal more than 2 or 2.5 times full load current. On one 
occasion we had a short circuit on a bank of six generators, and 
it was so violent that the bus, a round rod one inch in diameter 
and supported at five feet intervals, was permanently bent out 
of line five or six inches. I figured it would take from 100,000 
to 200,000 amperes to do that. "That fixes the instantaneous 
short of these machines as something like 15 to 25 times full load. 

Another thing which indicates more than anything else the 
advance we have made in the twenty years since these machines 
were installed was our improvement in the matter of parallel 
operation. It is a fact we did not know much about parallel 
operation at that time, and wondered if there would be any 
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difficulty in paralleling these generators. We started on the 
26th of August with the expectation of waiting for the parallel 
operation test, as only two of the machines were ready. One day 
the switchboard attendants got confused and threw the wrong 
switch and we found the machines were in parallel. We won- 
dered how we were going to get them out of parallel. Instead 
of pulling the switch of one of the machines and letting the load 
stay on the other, we tripped the field circuit breakers of both 
machines simultaneously and then started up the load again on 
one of them. 

There was one statement made by Mr. Newbury in his pres- 
entation of the paper which I would take exception to. Не said 
that the rapid heating and cooling of these machines as indicated 
in the figures, particularly Figs. 5, 6 and 7, is due to the large 
losses. Now, the rapidity of cooling and heating of the machine 
has absolutely nothing to do with the amount of loss; that is 
simply a matter of the rate of cooling compared to the mass of 
material in the heated part, and the machine will arrive at a 
given percentage of its final temperature in a given time inde- 
pendent of the amount of loss in those parts. I say a given per- 
centage of the final temperature—of course, the loss does have an 
influence upon the rate at which the actual temperature increases, 
and not at which it arrives at a given percentage of its final 
temperature. That is definitely fixed by the mechanical charac- 
teristics and ventilation of the parts, and not at all by the amount 
of loss in the machine. | 

F. W. Peek, Jr.: I think, perhaps, & will not be amiss to 
consider collectively, in a general wav, some of the principles 
Involved in deciding upon the permissible temperature of insula- 
tion. My remarks will apply generally to all apparatus using 
insulations and not to generators alone. 

In certain low voltage apparatus the necessity of using insula- 
tion other than air becomes necessary from the fact that a me- 
chanical support and a dust and moisture proof cover must be 
supplied. When the voltage is low the dielectric stresses are 
negligible, and dielectric puncture is not possible under normal 
conditions. The support may, therefore, be of low dielectric 
strength, but its insulation resistance must be fairly high. A 
crack in the dielectric does not mean failure. 

In apparatus operating at high voltage, and in apparatus 
directly connected to outgoing lines and thus subjected to light- 
ning voltages, etc., high dielectric strength and high dielectric 
resistance is necessary. A crack means failure. We have found 
that brittle and dried-out insulation is dielectrically compara- 
tively weak on impulse and lightning voltage—that it is badly 
shattered by such voltages.* 

All apparatus directly connected to lines of high power 1$ 
subjected to the mechanical stresses of short circuit. High 
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mechanical strength is, therefore, essential in such apparatus. 
- It is known that, in general, insulation decreases in dielectric 
strength and insulation resistance as the temperature is increased. 
If the temperature has not been increased above a certain point 
this change is not permanent, but the dielectric strength is 
regained as the temperature is decreased. However, if these 
high temperatures are applied continuously, insulations dry out 
and become brittle and weak. The degree of brittleness, or the 
extent of weakening, depends upon the time of operation at 
high temperature and the type of insulation used. Insulation 
in this brittle state may be suitable in low voltage apparatus 
not subjected to lightning, or in apparatus where the mechanica, 
strains are small. It is not suitable in high voltage apparatus. 

If insulation temperature is carried to a still higher point thr 
insulation may become carbonized or deteriorate in some wayl 
so that it 15 unfit for use. 

A review of the characteristics of the insulation, and of the 
different operating conditions, noted above, shows that the opera- 
ting voltage, power, possible abnormal voltages, mechanical 
strains, allowable rate of depreciation, etc., must all be con- 
sidered in determining the temperature rating of any given 
apparatus. Naturally, the one reason for considering the opera- 
tion of insulation at very high temperatures, is the possibility 
of reducing the cost or of increasing the output of some particular 
apparatus. In this respect the insulation temperature is not the 
only determining factor—the whole design must be considered, 
otherwise the possible saving may be greatly over-estimated. 

The question of insulation temperature is, therefore, not one 
that can be definitely settled without the consideration of what 
the apparatus 1s, where and how it is to be used, the operating 
voltage, etc. Data like those given in Mr. Newbury’s paper 
will help to decide these questions, in a practical way. A tem- 
perature of 150 deg. cent. for the voltage and for the particular 
conditions imposed in this case is undoubtedly safe as has been 
shown by Mr. Newbury, and others in the discussions. Such 
a temperature is desirable if а saving in cost, which cannot be 
better accomplished in other ways, results. 

T. E. Fowler: There is just one question I would like to ask 
Mr. Newbury before we close, and that 1s in reference to Table 
IX. То what part of the windings do the temperatures therein 
refer? 

There is another point which it appears to me might be well 
worth while looking into, and that is the question of tempera- 
ture rise as given for the length of service of 100 hours in the 
latter part of that Table IX. Mr. Newbury gives it as 245 deg. 
to 285 deg. Probably a temperature о: 250 deg. would be the 
maximum, because that length of service of 100 hours would 
probably be split up into a large number of small periods, in 
other words, it would be the apex of 100 hours rather than sus- 
tained periods, and consequently the temperature would not 
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follow the current exactly, of course, and would probably never 
reach a value of more than 250 deg. 

W. L. Waters: There is one point which, though not covered 
by the paper, has been touched upon, and that is in regard to the 
general advisability of the use of mica insulation. "Thé general 
opinion as shown in the discussion seems to be that mica insula- 
tion is something new. Asa matter of fact mica was about the 
oldest type of insulation which was tried. Тһе earliest Siemens 
machines thirty-five years ago had mica insulation; and there are 
quite a number of firms who before and after the particular 
generator described in the paper was built, attempted to use mica 
insulation commercially. The obvious explanation as to why 
they failed is that mica has very little mechanical strength. It is 
a difficult material to manipulate as slot insulation. The Nia- 
gara generator with two bars per slot and the bar end connections 
insulated practically with air, is an ideal condition for mica; and 
there 1s no question that an extremely good mechanical and 
electrical job can be made on the ‘armature winding of such a 
machine, which would be suitable for operation at high tempera- 
tures. 

As Mr. Torchio pointed out, it is quite different when high- 
voltage wire-wound armature coils with conductors $ inch square 
are considered. Such a winding has not the required rigidity, 
and as the end соппесиоп$ are practically unsupported, trouble 
is liable to occur due to the mica cracking on account of vibra- 
tions or shocks resulting from lack of balance or short circuits. 

Before mica insulation can be considered commercially feas- 
ible on these high-tension wirc-wound armatures, we require 
some information as to the actual experience of manufacturers 
with such generators. Mr. Newbury is probably in a position 
to give data on this point better than anyone else on account of 
his experience in the last few years with mica insulation; and I 
think we would be indebted to him if he would give us informa- 
tion as to the actual operating results obtained in such cases. 

Charles Е. Scott: If [ remember correctly, the machines were 
guaranteed to have a rise іп temperature not exceeding 50 deg. 
We found they did have 55 deg. We looked that matter up 
carefully, and the air vanes and blowers were changed and ad- 
justed, and so on, and a careful measurement made, and we got 
down from 55 to 403, or thereabouts, which was considered safe, 
and it was accepted. If any one had supposed that we got down 
from 255 to 2492 they would have been very much surprised., 

E. W. Stevenson: With reference to the disintegration from 
the effects of the heat on the binder in the mica, I would like to 
ask if any of the members know of any other binder besides the 
particular binder that has been spoken about—some binder that 
will stand a good deal higher heat than 250 deg., somewhere 
around 500 or 600 deg.? 

F. D. Newbury: In answer to the question asked by Mr. 
Stevenson, [ do not know of any binder that can be used at 
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temperatures of 500 to 600 deg. cent. To apply mica wrapper 
tightly the binder must be sufficiently fluid so that the mica split- 
tings can slide on each other. There are binders that will stand 
higher temperatures than 200 deg., but I do not believe they can 
be used in the application of mica insulation to armature coils, 
which, as several speakers have brought out, is not a simple 
process. 

Mr. Waters asked about the comparative behavior of a coil 
made up of a large number of fine wires and one consisting of a 
solid bar. Armature coils consisting of wires, say 3 in. square, 
with each wire separately insulated with mica tape, and with the 
several wires cemented together with a binder having a high 
temperature limit, have been constructed for numerous machines 
so that the complete coil has been very strong and rigid. Inthe 
large turbo-generators with which I am familiar such windings 
for high-voltage generators are practically as rigid as the low- 
voltage bar windings of the old Niagara generators. 

The behavior of mica insulation when subjected to high tem- 
peratures under short-circuit conditions has been questioned. 
It has been suggested that the conditions in this respect were not 
severe in these early machines. Mr. Lincoln brought out the 
fact that very severe short circuits occurred during the operation 
of these generators. As a matter of fact, in some later ma- 
chines of our design, installed in the same plant, a much larger 
number of slots was used, with the result that the bars were 
thinner and weaker. In these machines the windings failed 
utterly under the severe short circuits that occurred; that is, 
they failed until the ends of the bars, where they left the slots, 
were rigidly braced. The mechanical shocks which this winding 
has sustained in operation have been very severe. 

Mr. Fowler asked a question in regard to temperatures in Table 
IX. They were measured by thermocouples in contact with the 
copper of the bar nearest the air-gap and at a point midway 
between the ends of the bar. Не also pointed out that 
the temperature results for the maximum load between 1000 
and 1100 amperes should not be given much consideration. 
I agree they' should not, but not for the reason he advances. 
They shoud not receive undue consideration because the аррте- 
gate time of operation is so short. The load on the generator, 
when it did change, changed relatively slowly, and it will be 
noticed on the curves that the change in temperature follows a 
change in load very rapidly, so that I think whenever currents 
between 1000 and 1100 amperes are recorded temperatures 
between the limits corresponding to these loads actually existed. 

Mr. Lincoln took issue with a statement I made in my intro- 
ductory remarks concerning the reason for the rapid rate of heat- 
ing and cooling occurring in this generator. I believe the complete 
statement in the text is correct. “ The very rapid rate of heating 
and cooling of the winding shown by all of the graphical logs is 
due to the concentration.of large losses in a small volume of 
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material and to the relatively low core temperature. Ina mod- 
ern generator of this size and voltage with a better distribution 
of losses, the difference in temperature measured between coils, 
and that measured between coil and core will be, as a rule, 10 to 
15 deg. instead of 50 deg., as 1n Fig. 5, and, consequently, in 
more modern units the heating and cooling curves of the wind- 
ing and core will very nearlv coincide." Of course, the ven- 
tilation also affects this rate, but in the Niagara generators the 
ventilation is fairly good. The rate of heating and cooling as 
measured in degrees per minute is what I referred to, and not 
the time required to reach a certain percentage of the final tem- 
perature, as referred to Бу Mr. Lincoln. 

Mr. Fisken referred to the possibility of the safe temperature 
being limited by the linear expansion. Ц is true that this may 
prove to be a limit with verv high temperatures but this is not 
likely to be the case with a maximum temperature of 150 deg. 
It should be remembered that when high temperatures exist in 
the armatures of large machines they exist only locally, so that 
throughout the entire length of the bar the average temperature 
wil be much below the highest point and the total expansion 
of course will depend on the average temperature. 

Several of the speakers brought out the point that mica is not 
the only insulation that can be used when high temperatures 
are not involved. I did not mean to convey that impression. 
There are, however, certain cases where high temperatures are 
inevitable, and in such cases mica 1$ the only material that will 
meet the conditions. As Mr. Erben pointed out, there are classes 
of machines where the expense of mica 15 not warranted. It is 
poor engineering to use an expensive material where the lower 
cost material will do the work, so that there is no intention in 
presenting this paper to put forward the proposition that mica 
is a universal insulation. 

It was also not intended to advocate temperatures above 150 
deg. for continuous service. I do, at the end of the paper, ask 
some questions that might justify such an assumption, and per- 
sonally I believe that higher temperatures, will, with the ac- 
cumulation of more data, be found permissible, but I do not 
believe that at the present time we have the data that will 
justify the Standards Committee in going to higher temperatures. 
Probably all designers know of machines in which they believe 
very high temperatures exist, but until they have experimental 
data showing that they do exist, it 1$ impossible for other 
engineers to accept such cases as evidence. 

Mr. Foster pointed out a discrepancy in temperature results 
shown in Table VII in the tests of 10/3/14 and 2/13/15. The 
results of the tests of Feb. 1915 were higher than in the previous 
tests. It should be remembered that these tests were made at 
intervals of several months and the windings were changed 
between tests, so that some differences are to be expected. But 
the curves in Fig. 8 and Fig. 9 were plotted as the average of all 
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the tests, not as the maximum temperatures from а single test. 
The figures given in Table IX also represent these average 
results. 

I was interested in the point Mr. Torchio made, that a certain 
generator would be capable of carrying a certain large increase in 
load if temperatures equal to those of the Niagara generators 
were reached. Mr. Foster also mentioned this possibility in 
connection with large frequency changers. It is desirable to 
emphasize the fact that temperature 15 only one of many limita- 
tions to capacity. In any particular generator, to obtain a rating 
consistent with these Niagara temperatures, it is probable that the 
magnetic circuit would have to be increased, the exciting voltage 
would certainly have to be increased, and as I have pointed out, 
the temperature limit in the field windings of large high-speed 
generators is imposed by the increase of resistance rather than 
by the characteristics of the insulation; that is, if 100 deg. cent. rise 
is greatly exceeded the increase 1n resistance and loss 1s so great 
that the increase in ampere-turns, for even a large increase in 
exciting voltage, is very small. For example, with an initial field 
temperature rise, by resistance, of 100 degrees, the field tempera- 
ture would have to be increased to 200 degrees and the exciting 
voltage increased by 60 per cent to obtain an increase of only 
25 per cent in exciting ampere-turns. 

I also wish to emphasize the point that these high temperatures 
are not generally used to increase the rating or to decrease the 
size of machines. Where they have been used, certainly up to 
the present time, thev have been a necessity due to the propor- 
tions of the machine. This is particularly true in large turbo- 
generators, in which high temperatures are a necessity if the 
highest attainable steam economy of the turbines to be realized. 

I have been gratified that so many of the speakers have agreed 
with the recommendation for a somewhat higher allowable 
temperature for mica insulation. -There was one note of dissent 
fron Mr. Wood. Не argued that this increase should not be 
made, because certain breakdowns have occurred, if I remember 
his communication correctly, even with our present limits, and 
that to jeopardize continuity of service for theoretical reasons 
is unwise. "This recommended change is based on anything but 
theoretical grounds. It is the result of long years of experience 
that has led to a feeling on the part of some operators and most 
designers that these high temperatures have existed. Within 
the past two or three years we have been able to get at the real 
facts as to internal temperatures, so that this recommendation 
is the result solely of practise. We now know that these high 
temperatures have existed, and, in this case, have existed for 
twenty vears. Therefore, we can safely continue to employ 
them. It is not a change; it is what we have been doing, only 
now we have found it out. 
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THE PRINCIPLES AND SYSTEMS OF ELECTRIC MOTOR 
CONTROL 
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BY C. D. KNIGHT 


ABSTRACT OF PAPER 


There is hardly anything which stands out so prominently 
to-day in our industrial activities, as the efficiency obtained by 
the electric driving of machinery. Тһе duty or performance 
cycle of the motor naturally depends on the controlling ap- 
paratus, and the writer, after describing several types of resist- 
ance, endeavors to explain the various forms of magnetic control 
in vogue to-day for both d-c. and a-c. motors, hoping to bring 
out a full discussion on the merits of each, also regarding the 
characteristics embodied in contactor or magnetic switch design. 


NE OF the main reasons why the electric motor has been 
able to supersede, so gencrally, the steam and gas engine, 
where power is required for various industries, is the fact that it 
is more easily controlled. It is not within the scope of this 
paper to describe all the industrial applications of motors and 
control, as each industry is a problem in itself, but rather in 
a general way to show the accepted methods and principles 
involved in the present-day control practise. 

As the resistor is the basis of nearly all control devices, we 
will consider for a moment the different types, stating the limita- 
tions of each. 

The tube type unit consists of a tube of preferably fireproof 
insulated material on which the resistance wire is wound and 
generally coated with some heat-conducting material to equalize 
the heat distribution over the whole surface. This type of unit 
is used where hiyh resistance is required and where the current 
per unit does not exceed approximately 30 amperes. 

The bar type unit consists of a tube flattened or an iron bar 
insulated with asbestos or other fireproof material, on which the 
resistance wire is wound and generally coated with some heat- 
conducting material. This type of unit is used where high 
resistance and low current is required, but is less efficient than 
the tube type unit, because considerable heat 1s dissipated from 
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the inside of a tube type unit, while with a bar type all of the heat 
must be dissipated from the outside. 

The ventilated wire type unit consists of an insulated support 
on which the resistance wire is wound so as to allow free ventila- 
tion of air around the conductor itself. The resistance which 
can be obtained by this construction is limited by the mechanical 
strength of the wire in case of high resistance, and by the stiffness 
of the conductor for low-resistance units. The current capacity 
of units of this construction varies between, approximately, 5 
and 30 amperes when the resistance material is round wire, and 
may be as high as 80 amperes when the resistance material is in 
the form of ribbon. 

The edgewise type unit consists of a conductor of narrow rib- 
bon wound edgewise on a suitable mandrel, after which it is 
dipped in a thin mixture of fire clay or other firéproof insulating . 
material. The turns thus become coated with the insulation 
and the unit 1s then baked until all moisture is removed. The 
different values of resistance are obtained by using conductors 
of different cross-sections and different materials, and a range 
of current capacity from, approximately, 2 to 60 amperes may 
be obtained. 

The plate type unit consists of a molded plate of insulating 
material in which are imbedded the resistor wire and the contact 
buttons connected thereto, these buttons projecting through the 
surface of the plate so as to make contact with the switch arm 
which passes over them. 

The cast-iron grid unit consists ot a.special grade of iron of 
proper shape to secure mechanical strength and at the same time 
to obtain considerable length. Various resistances are obtained 
by changing the cross-section of the unit, and also by changing 
the length. Because of the size required for mechanical strength 
the maximum resistance per unit is very low. The usual range 
in resistance per unit is from 0.2 to 0.005 ohm with a current 
capacity varying from 20 to 150 amperes. In designing a line 
of cast grid resistance units, the ratio of perimeter to cross- 
section should be as large as possible in order to obtain the max- 
imum radiating surface. 

A resistor limits the current in a circuit by transforming a 
portion of the electrical energy into heat, which may be stored 
temporarily in the resistor but is ultimately dissipated to the 
surrounding medium, which is usually the atmosphere. Whena 
resistor at atmospheric temperature is connected in a circuit, 
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so as to carry current, it absorbs energy which is manifested as 
heat. As this absorption of heat causes the temperature of 
the resistor to rise, the difference in temperature causes the re- 
sistor to dissipate heat to the surrounding medium. If the 
current is maintained constant for a sufficient time, the tempera- 
ture of the resistor will rise to a value sufficiently above the sur- 
rounding medium so that the heat can be dissipated as fast as 
developed. The property of absorbing energy by storing in 
the form of heat in the resistor, is referred to as the thermal 
capacity of the resistor. The property of dissipating absorbed 
energy by transference of heat to the surrounding medium is 
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often referred to as radiating capacity. (Actually, of course, 
this dissipation of heat is a complex process involving convection, 
radiation and, to some extent, conduction.) 

As heat cannot thus be dissipated except by an increased 
temperature of resistor above the surrounding medium, and as 
the temperature of the resistor cannot be raised except by storing 
heat in it, it follows that all resistors have, to some extent, both 
thermal capacity and dissipating capacity, although the relation 
of these two characteristics differs in units of different design. 

For instance, Fig. 1 shows the heating and cooling curves for 
a grid rated at 22 amperes at 200 deg. cent. and 28 amperes at 
350 deg. cent. rise, while Fig. 2 shows the heating and cooling 
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curves of another grid unit rated at 100 and 130 amperes at a 
temperature rise of 190 and 300 deg. cent., respectively. As 
the material of the units is the same, the units have relatively 
the same thermal capacity. 

The only advantage of a unit with high thermal capacity over 
a unit with low thermal capacity is that it can carry compara- 
tively infrequent heavy loads of short duration. But as a unit 
with high thermal capacity will take longer to reach final temper- 
ature, it will also take a correspondingly longer time to cool 
down to room temperature after the circuit is opened, so that 
where frequent overloads are liable to occur, a anit with ad- 
ditional dissipating capacity must be used. 

With reference to temperature coefficient, the ideal resistor 
for most motor controlling apparatus would be one with a zero 
value. There are certain types of wire that practically contain 
this feature. In the case of cast iron, the temperature co- 
efficient is 0.0007, which from a practical point of view is satis- 
factory when operating within normal temperature conditions. 

The danger point is reached when a material is used with an 
extremely high temperature coefficient, which would cause the 
resistance to increase to such a value that when frequently . 
starting a heavily loaded motor, the amount of current allowed 
to flow would be insufficient to permit it to accelerate. This 
might cause the resistance to burn out, and is a condition which 
must be very carefully guarded against. Under these cir- 
cumstances the operator can cut out stcps of resistance until 
sufficient current flows to start the motor. 

This will naturally leave very few points for accelerating, and 
under some conditions, it might result in opening the protective 
devices, or if they were set too high, a flashing over of the motor 
might result. 

Manual control, consisting of either dial-type rheostats or 
drum controllers, was considered satisfactory for nearly all re- 
quirements of electric motor control until a few years ago. In 
recent years, for motors of large size requiring a more or less 
complicated control, and for motors which must be started, 
reversed or stopped very frequently, it has become necessary to 
use contactors and auxiliary devices, which have to a large extent 
replaced the hand control apparatus. 

The dial type rheostat and drum controller are comparatively 
simple and quite well known, so that a description is hardly 
necessary. We will consider briefly the different methods used 
to obtain automatic acceleration by the use of contactors. 
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The contactor, or magnet-operated switch, is the basic device 
of almost all automatic motor control systems. Though motor- 
and solenoid-operated dial switches, liquid rheostats, and other 
tvpes of self-operated control mechanisms find certain specific 
applications, contactor control is the type generally employed, 
especially where severe service is demanded. 

Contactor control is largely used with the motors operating 
steel mill machinery, ore bridges, large cranes, hoists of all kinds, 
reversing planers and other machine tools, printing presses, 
railway cars and locomotives, and in fact with almost all applica- 
tions of the electric motor to intermittent duty where the burden 
of the service is thrown on the controlling apparatus. This, of 
course, means that the contactor must be equal to such service 
with a reasonable amount of attention and occasional renewal 
of wearing parts. 

The essential and common parts of all contactors are: contacts, 
blow-out, magnet, frame and pivot bearings. | 

The Contacts. Ехрепепсе has shown that the best practise is 
to use solid copper contacts on which the current is both carried 
and ruptured. The contacts should close with a slight rolling 
motion to prevent the first rush of current from welding them 
together. Two heavy copper contact tips, backed by a sufficient 
spring pressure, will carry a surprising amount of current and 
furnish the best arc-rupturing means when placed under the 
influence of a suitable magnetic blow-out. 

Carbon or other auxiliary contacts serve no really useful pur- 
pose on contactors which are subjected to severe and constant 
duty. In fact, they only complicate the construction of the 
device and add to the possible sources of trouble. 

Laminated brushes for carrying current are also a source of 
trouble and can be profitably used only on contactors of such 
large capacity that the solid copper contacts will not carry the 
current. Such large contactors (above 1000 amperes) are not 
often called upon for such frequent operation as the smaller sizes. 

The Blow-out. The blow-out coil is in series with the circuit 
through the main contacts and the latter are between the poles 
of the blow-out. This part of the contactor demands very careful 
design, as the instant suppression of the arc, forcing it out in 
the right direction and without injury to the insulation, is of 
prime importance in the life of the device. 

The Magnet. The requirements as to the magnet are that it 
will, when energized, not only promptly and positively close the 
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contacts, but will do this on a range of voltage which may be 
anywhere from 20 per cent below to 10 per cent above normal. 
(These percentages apply to industrial work. The variation is 
considerably greater in railway service). The coil must be, 
for the sake of economy, made as small as possible to do its work, 
and as any number of voltages and frequencies (if a-c.) enter into 
the problem, it can be readily seen that the design of the magnet 
for any contactor entails considerable study. : 

The insulation of the winding must stand considerable heating 
and the coil should beimpregnated against the attacks of mois- 
ture, acid, etc. 

A shunt contactor magnet should preferably be designed to 
stand continuously across the full control circuit potential. 
It is possible to “ soak " the coil and then introduce by means 
of an auxiliary contact a resistance in series when the contactor 
is closed. This added complication, however, is a weakness 
` which experience has shown should be avoided. 

The,Frame. The contactor frame is designed with the follow- 
ing factors in view: Mechanical strength, capacity for the mag- 
netic flux developed by the coil, permeability of the core and, 
in the case of a-c. contactors, laminated structure. It is, of 
course, essential when the coil is de-energized, that the magnetism 
breaks down instantly and permits the contactor to open in the 
quickest possible time. 

Pivot Bearings. The nature of service necessitates having 
bearing pins in the main pivot of the moving member and in the 
pivots of the contact tips. These parts should be readily remov- 
able for inspection and repair. In fact, all parts of the contactor 
are so put together as to permit quick taking a part and equally 
quick reassembly. 

Auxiliary Parts. These are mechanical interlocks with other 
contactors, electric interlocks and other auxiliary contacts, 
current-limit interlocks, shunts for the pivots, terminals, etc. 
All play a part in the determination of the design of any contactor. 


VARIOUS TYPES OF INDUSTRIAL CONTACTORS 


D-C. Shunt Contactor. This, as the name implies, is operated 
by a magnet connected across the control circuit, which is usually 
the same as the circuit on which the motor operates. Shunt 
contactors are used as line contactors, also for accelerating, in 
which latter case they are brought into action by means of 
current-limit relays, time-limit relays, or some kind of pilot 
controller. 
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Shunt contactors provided with adjustable air gap are used 
for accelerating with their magnets connected across the motor 
terminals. 

Series Contactors. These are provided with a series coil only 
and are so designed that the contactor will hold open above a 
predetermined current setting and will close as soon as the current 
falls to or below that value. Series contactors are used for 
accelerating ‘:points on d-c. motor control. They cannot be used 
for partial speed control by means of a master controller as their 
coils are in circuit with the motor armature. 

A-C. Contactors. A-c. contactors are generally operated by a 
coil connected across the control circuit, which is usually taken 
from one phase of the circuit if polyphase. On two- and three- 
phase circuits double-, triple- and four-pole contactors are em- 
ployed, energized in each case by a single magnet. For high- 
voltage service, a potential transformer is used to reduce the 
voltage of the control circuit, as the coils cannot feasibly be 
designed to operate directly on voltages above 550. 

For automatic acceleration, a-c. contactors are connected 
electrically with current-limit or time-limit relays which insure 
proper sequence and limit the rate at which the acceleration is 
accomplished. 

For voltages exceeding 1000, two types of contactors are used: 
either the air-break or oil-immersed. 

Air-break contactors have been developed for heavy duty, 
such as mine hoist operation, for which in some cases they are 
called upon to operate once or even twice every two minutes 
under the most severe conditions. This type has been designed 
and operated up to 6600 volts. See Fig. 3. 

For infrequent operation, oil-immersed contactors are in 
successful operation at potentials as high as 3300 volts. Where 
employed on heavy duty cycles the carbonization of the oil 1$ a 
great handicap, making it necessary to replace it frequently, 
adding greatly to the operating expense. 

For d-c. motors, several methods of automatic control are 
used, as follows: 


COUNTER ELEcTROMOTIVE FORCE 


This method of control is more satisfactory for use with shunt 
than with series motors because the counter e. m. f. of the latter 
depends upon the current as well as the speed, and it might be 
possible, if the motor is starting under heavy overload, to obtain 
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sufficient counter e. m. f. to close all the contactors before the 
motor has had time to accelerate properly. 

The proper closing of the contactors used to short-circuit steps 
of starting resistance is accomplished by connecting the contactor 
coils in multiple across the armature, the contactors being ad- 
justed to provide different air gaps between the core and the 
armature of the contactors in the open position. 

As the motor accelerates, the.contactor having the smallest 
air gap will close first, short-circuiting a portion of the resistance, 
which continues the acceleration of the motor. Аз the counter 
e. m. f. increases, the next contactor will close and this is repeated 
until all the resistance 1s short-circuited. Sometimes instead 
of adjusting the air gap between the core and armature, contactor 
coils are used which have different ampere-turns. А typical 
connection for counter e. m. f. control is shown in Fig. 4. 
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As the counter e. m. f. of a shunt motor varies directly with 
the speed for a given field strength, it is necessary that the speed 
be fairly constant in order that the contactors will operate 
properly. 

CURRENT-LIMIT METHOD OF CONTROL 

There are two gencral methods of obtaining current-limit 
acceleration, one using one or more current-limit relays, which 
control the closing of accelerating contactors, and the second 
method using series contactors, which combine within themselves 
the functions of current-limiting relay and accelerating contactor. 

The first method, as generally used for d-c. motor control, 
depends on current-limiting relays, which may be mechanically 
connected to the contactors so that after the contactor closes, 
its relay is released for operation after the armature current has 
dropped to a predetermined value, due to acceleration of the 
motor. Fig. 5. 
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Series contactors, so called because the contactor coil winding 
is in series with the motor armature, can only be used for the 
accelerating points, making it necessary to close the main circuit 
by means of a shunt-wound contactor, knife switch or equivalent. 
Fig. 6.* This method has all the advantages of the current- 
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Fic. 5—CuRRENT LIMIT CONTROL USING SERIES RELAYS 


limit relay scheme, using individual current-limit relays, and 
the wiring is much more simple, as shown by reference to the 
wiring diagrams. 

For a-c. motors, different methods of control are required, 
depending on the type of motor. 
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Fic. 6—CuRRENT LIMIT CONTROL USING SERIES CONTACTORS 


SQUIRREL CAGE ТУРЕ OF Моток 


The proper starting current 1s obtained by reducing the pri- 
mary voltage impressed оп the motor, by means of a resistor or 
an auto-transformer. A resistor transforms the energy of the 
excess voltage required for starting the motor into heat, while an 
auto-transformer acts as a step-down transformer with very 


*See A. I. E. E. TRANSACTIONS, Vol. XXX, 1911, рр. 1522-25, 1538-40. 
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little loss of energy. On the auto-transformer (compensator) 
coils are provided with several taps to give different starting- Th 

ese 1 
current values. Two coils are used for two-phase motors and 


two or three coils may be used for a three-phase motor. For 2. 
automaticcontrol using either а resistance or ап auto-transformer, A me 
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SLiP-RiNG TYPE or MOTORS 


These motors are started by means of a resistor connected 
to slip-rings on the motor shaft, which in turn are connected to 
the secondary circuits of the motor. 

As a general rule, both two- and three-phase motors are de- 
signed with a three-phase secondary and the resistance per phase 
is divided into steps, the number depending on the size and ap- 
plication of the motor. | 

The closing of the accelerating contactors which short-circuit 


Fic. 9—CONNECTIONS OF CONTACTOR PANEL FOR USE WITH THRER- 
PHASE SLIP-RING ТҮРЕ MOTOR 


the resistance in the secondary circuit is generally controlled 
by means of two, or more, current-limiting relays, except in the 
case of small motors requiring but one step of resistance, where 
but one relay is necessary. Fig. 9 shows the connections of a 
four-point starting panel. 

For use with 2200-volt motors, the primary contactor is im- 
mersed in oil to provide better insulation and arc rupturing 
capacity. A potential transformer 1$ used to reduce the power 
circuit voltage to 500 volts or lower. 
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TiME Limit METHOD OF STARTING 


Another mcthod sometimes employed for starting both d-c. 
and a-c. motors makes use of some form of time-element device 
for governing the time required for cutting the starting resistance 
out of circuit. This may be а solenoid-operated switch retarded 
by a dash pot or its equivalent, or it may be a motor-driven 
switch. For small and medium size motors, the .switch will 
handle the motor current directlv and for large motors the switch 
is used as a master switch for energizing the coils of magnet 
switches or contactors. "This method of starting is recommended 
for use with motors liable to be stalled or to become overloaded 
during the starting period, such as a plunger pump liable to 
become clogged or frozen, where, with the current-limit type of 
starter, the current would not fall to the point where the next 
accelerating contactor could close, but with a time-limit self- 
starter the fuses or circuit breaker would open after the starting 
resistance had been cut out. 


DYNAMIC BRAKING 


One very important feature peculiar to the d-c. motor is the 
possibility of operating the motor as a generator for quick stop- 
ping or for limiting the lowering speed when overhauled by a 
suspended weight as in crane service. Гог this purpose a ге- 
sistor is connected in the armature circuit, which dissipates the 
stored energy as heat. This method is called “dynamic braking." 
For quickly stopping an a-c. motor use is sometimes made of 
a low-voltage direct-current circuit, which is connected to two 
of the primary phases, after the motor has been disconnected 
from the line. The more usual method called ''plugging" is to 
reconnect the motor and apply power in the opposite direction, 
but the circuit must be opened as soon as the motor has stopped 
or the motor will run in the reverse direction. 
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DiscussioN ON ‘f THE PRINCIPLES AND SYSTEMS OF ELECTRIC 
Motor CoNTROL'" (KNIGHT), NEw Yonk, DECEMBER 10, 
1915. 


Bassett Jones: It seems to me that Mr. Knight makes many 
statements as though they were indisputable facts, that are really 
subjects requiring careful determination in each case of control 
application. My experience with controllers has led me to 
the conclusion that the question of copper vs. graphite contacts 
is of this nature. The answer, it seems to те, will depend upon 
the mode of operation of the motor control and the character 
of its service. Nor do I believe that it is always essential that 
a multiplicity of separately operated contactors be employed. 
There are other statements ш the paper which are open to the 
same form of question. 

Mv experience with motor control has related largely to 
building equipment. ша building such as а hotel, for instance, 
motors will be used for all kinds of services. In some cases 
series motors are advisable; in some cases compound-wound 
motors give the most advantageous service, and in many cases, 
shunt-wound motors have characteristics which are peculiarly 
useful and these motors have a large range of sizes in the same 
installation. Usually the architect writes the specification which, 
in all cases, does not even indicate more than the mere fact 
that a motor 15 required. Such specifications are turned over to 
heating and plumbing contractors, etc., who proceed to purchase 
motors and controllers where they can best do so from the view- 
point of first cost. They will buy motors from one manufacturer 
and not always of the same type, and controllers from other 
manufacturers and not alwavs of the same make, so that in 
most buildings there is an extraordinary diversity of motors 
and controllers, and in instances this diversity even occurs in 
the case of motors and controllers used for similar purposes. 
The result is that great confusion exists. The wrong tvpe of 
motor is frequently purchased and the wrong type of controller 
for this motor and the service which it has to perform, so that 
it is rare to find an installation in which continuous trouble 
does not occur in one form or another. The electrician at the 
building has to carry a stock of supplies for each make of control- 
ler and each make of motor installed, and heis very rarely prop- 
erly instructed so that he can purchase the right sort of material 
and renewal parts. 

That this is not an exaggeration can be indicated bv one of 
many instances with which I am familiar. This case involved 
a centrifugal pump working under intermittent service on closed 
house tank duty with 160 ft. head and a check valve placed in a 
discharge line. The equipment was not provided with any 
automatic by-pass or any device to take care of the reduction 
in head should fire connections be taken off below the tank 
level. The pump was operated by a three-phase 20-horse power 
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squirrel cage motor which was controlled by an unbalanced 
resistance starter. There were three material defects in the 
system; first, the arrangement of the piping was wrong; second, 
the type of pump for the duty required was wrong; third, the 
tvpe of motor was wrong; and fourth, the controller was of 
the wrong tvpe to use with this motor under the conditions 
under which it had to operate. А fifth error was 1n the wiring 
of the controller, which was so connected that in addition to 
having but two resistances in two of the three phases, the resist- 
ances themselves were unbalanced. The result was that when 
the motor started automatically, its in-rush current was some- 
what over seven times its running current, resulting in an extra- 
ordinary disturbance in the service lines, which indeed was 
felt as far away as the central power station, fifteen miles from 
the motor installation, and caused a slowing down of all of the 
a-c. elevators in the immediate, neighborhood. 

This entire trouble could have been avoided if the proper 
specifications had been drawn for the equipment or even if a 
little common sense has been used in purchasing the material. 
The plumbing contractor who made the installation cannot be 
blamed, for he was not familiar with electrical appliances. 

The moral to be drawn is that the manufacturers do not 
issue the proper information in such form that men such as this 
contractor can avoid such difficulties. | 

I have studied most of the literature on controller and motor 
applications issued by manufacturers, and have vet to find any 
material of this sort that gives the right kind of instructions for 
the selection of motors and controllers and for ordering them. 

I came to this meeting tonight with the hope that I would 
hear something said that would tend to alleviate this difficulty, 
and I find the representative of one manufacturer making 
emphatic statements with regard to the details of controllers 
which are immediately and quite as emphatically denied by 
the representative of another manufacturer. As a matter of 
fact, I consider both of them are more more or less right, but 
the result of the discussion, in its effect on those who are trying 
to purchase controllers, is disastrous. 

Edwin J. Murphy: While hearing Mr. Knight’s paper read, I 
noted several points that might be brought out. One relates 
tothe limiiations of manual control as compared with magnetic 
control. I have in mind the rapid evolution in the railway 
field, where the manual control reached its limitations. I believe 
that the largest drum type controllers ever built were used in 
the Baltimore & Ohio tunnel electrification, where the power 
to be handled required an enormous controller. The limit to 
the size of manually operated controllers would be set by the 
physical strength and endurance of the operator. This particu- 
larly applies to many steel mill operations, wherein the motors 
are frequently reversed. In such applications it is practically 


imperative to adopt the magnetic type of control using the 
contactors. 
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Referring to the design of such contactors, a great deal de- 
pends upon the dutv for which thev are required, and while 
these devices to some extent perform the functions of the usual 
circuit breaker, a satisfactory design of the latter would not be 
suitable as а contactor. I refer particularly to the contacts. 
The average circuit breaker is equipped with a brush contact 
for carrving the current in conjunction with carbon arcing 
contacts. This arrangement is entirely satisfactory as a safetv 
device and in most cases circuit breakers are not operated more 
than once a weck. The operating conditions for contactors 
are entirely different and far more severe. 

In many applications the contactors must open and close 
heavy currents manv times per minute for long periods. We 
have found that solid copper contacts are best adapted for severe 
operating conditions and that brushes wear out and give trouble 
under similar conditions; this also applies to auxiliary carbon 
arcing contacts, with added objection due to the fragility of the 
material. Very massive carbon contacts can be used in certain 
special applications where the normal current of the motor 1s 
small with high accelerating peaks of short duration. The ex- 
tremely high resistance of carbon is one of the practical limitations 
in this case. Carbon contacts are frequently used in elevator 
control where conditions are favorable. 

Mr. Knight mentions the magnetic blow-out used in contactors 
and points out the necessity of keeping the arc away from the 
insulating plates of the chute, which otherwise would be quickly 
destroved. It may be interesting to note that the sound accom- 
panying the rupture of heavy currents will indicate the efficiency 
of blow-out in this respect. An inexperienced person would be 
led to suppose that a sharp report would mean that the circuit 
was rapidly opened, hence efficiently. This sharp report really 
means that the arc has been blown against the chute or baffle. A 
dull roar of relatively short duration shows that the blow-out 1s 
arcing properly. With direct current, the first-mentioned noise 
mav be compared to the sharp crack of a rifle; but a noise like 
the discharge of a shot gun indicates proper action. 

I agree with Mr. Knight concerning the design of contactor 
magnet coils that require auxiliary series resistance. This 
arrangement means extra interlock contacts and adds another 
complication and possible source of trouble. 

Referring to the a-c. contactors mentioned, it 1s rather sur- 
prising to note the difference in the results obtained in operating 
a well designed air break contactor, equipped with a magnetic 
blow-out, and an oil-immersed contactor of similar capacity. 
A high-voltage air-break contactor makes a great noise with a 
spectacular arc and one would think that the life of the arcing 
contacts and adjacent parts would be very short and the quietly 
acting oil-immersed contactor would have the advantage оп 
these points. As a matter of actual experience, with well de- 
signed contactors breaking 2300 volts, 300 to 400 amperes, 
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the life of the arcing tips of an air break contactor might be 
five or ten times that of the tips in the oil-immersed type. 

The oil breaker or oil-immersed switch is certainly a very 

reliable device and gives good service in the proper fields. Where 
large power is very frequently interrupted, the high-voltage air- 
break contactor is more suitable. 
- With reference to the counter e. m. f. system of control, there 
is one serious limitation where a large number of accelerating 
contactors are necessary. In such cases, the last contactor to 
close must be operated at a voltage very near the line voltage. 
If the line voltage is not constant, it might fall below the point 
where this contactor is set to close and the last section of start- 
ing resistance may remain in circuit indefinitely. The change 
in the resistance of the contactor operating coils due to normal 
temperature rise will aggravate this trouble. 

The current-limit control system 15 on the whole the most 
satisfactory for starting a variety of loads. Тһе same panel 
with identical adjustment will start a motor having so little 
inertia load as to reach normal speed within a few seconds, and 
also start a motor with sufficient inertia load to require thirty 
seconds to reach normal speed. This system is not sensitive to 
line voltage fluctuations. | 

The time-limit control would be all right if load conditions 
were always invariable, but this is seldom met in practise. In 
the case of fire-pump installations, where it is absolutely necessary 
to get the motor up to speed regardless of possible damage, the 
time-limit control is suitable. 

The use of dynamic braking for quickly bringing the motor 
and load to rest is a very valuable feature and widely used, 
in reversing planer control and similar applications. 

In closing, I may say that those who are familiar with steel 
mill apparatus and machine tool control, are aware of the 
rapidity with which control panels must often operate. There are 
extreme cases where a motor must be reversed as oftenas thirty 
times a minute for long periods. This means that the line con- 
tactors operate thirty times per minute and the accelerating 
contactors operate sixty times per minute. This is a very severe 
mechanical and electrical test of the control devices and т 
many cases this is further aggravated by the presence of gritty 
dust in the surrounding air. 

W. I. Slichter: The ability of the modern control system 
to control the acceleration, direction and operation of large 
size motors, to protect these motors from overloads and false 
steps, is really wonderful. The problem is very intricate and 
complex, and it is, therefore, probably natural that the appa- 
ratus used should also be complex. The systems have developed 
so that they may be put in the hands of the most ignorant 
operators and, on account of the fool-proof properties, prevent 
any damage resulting from improper handling. But in order 
to achieve this very desirable purpose, some of the installa- 
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tions are made in such a wav that it takes a very experienced 
and expert specialist to install or repair the apparatus or even 
to follow the diagrams and understand the functions of each 
part. 

While I am not prepared to state absolutely that a more 
simple system is possible, yet on the principle that the sim- 
plest method is always the best method, I wish to put in my 
plea for a consideration of the question whether all the pro- 
tective and regulating devices usually included in the control 
systems are so essential that they really warrant the complexity 
introduced; and second, whether a uniform system of con- 
ventional svmbols might not be recommended or adopted by the 
Institute with advantage to all. 

The series contactor is one means of simplifying the control 
by doing away with a number of the relay circuits and inter- 
locks, and I would like to ask to what extent the series con- 
tactor is being used in commercial installations and what are 
the chances of its becoming the universal switch in the accel- 
erating operation. 

The design of a control system which shall start the motor, 
limit the current to a given maximum and bring the motor 
automatically up to speed in the minimum time compatible 
with the allowable upper limit of current 1$ a very nice prob- 
lem, involving a careful theoretical calculation of the resist- 
ance to be used on each step and a nice adjustment either by 
time or current value to determine the transition from step 
to step. It is a matter which requires an ingenious arrange- 
ment of circuits, several of which are described in the paper 
under discussion, and of these it appears to the writer that 
the method using series relays offers great possibilities of 
reducing the complexity of the wiring and thereby the chance 
of trouble and the cost of maintenance. 

The control of a-c. motors usually requires the use of a con- 
tactor energized by alternating currents, which is a problem 
presenting many difficulties, first, on account of the liability 
of chattering of the contactor with the pulsating flux; and sec- 
ond, on account of the fact that an a-c. solenoid supplied with 
a constant voltage has a constant value of flux requiring a 
very large current when the contactor 1s open and a small 
current after the contactor is closed. Ав far as the design of 
the contactor itself is concerned, this brings about a condition 
in which the current 1$ large during short periods of time and 
small during continuous operation, resulting in lower heating 
and economy of material, but great sensitiveness to voltage 
Variation. 

In regard to the resistances used, I shall be glad to hear 
what progress 1s being made in ventilating and cooling the 
resistance proper, as so much improvement has been made іп 
the ventilation of electrical machinery of late that it seems 
natural to expect that this knowledge should be applied to 
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the reduction in amount of material used in resistors, not 
only to reduce the first cost, but particularly to reduce the weight 
and space occupied by the apparatus. 

From some tests on copper, steel and brass contacts in 
my own experience, I can endorse the author's statement 
that copper is the best for contact, and that for quick action 
or for a confined space, carbon auxiliary contacts are not de- 
sirable. 

In connection with the subject of dynamic braking, I have 
met with several installations in which the resistance shunted 
across the armature is kept in series with a higher resistance 
across the line arranged in potentiometer connection, and 
would like to ask the benefit of this arrangement. 

Where we have to start and stop a large mass frequently, 
as in a mine hoist, it is quite a problem to take care of the 
kinetic energy. With dynamic braking we have the motor 
operating as a generator, short-circuited by a resistance, and 
a large part of the kinetic energy of the mass is liberated in 
the resistance and a small part liberated in the armature of 
the machine, which means a larger motor. This is not al- 
ways appreciated by the customer or the operator. In plug- 
ging, the mass is stopped by reversing the motor, that energy 
16 all liberated in the armature, and consequently we must 
have a very much larger motor. This matter of stopping the 
mass is of very great interest, and the dimensions of the arma- 
ture of the motor to be used in that connection are very 
important. 

F. B. Crocker: The term ''control" as used in this paper 
seems to be confined to the automatic starting of motors. 

Some quarter of a century ago I read a paper on the 
regulation of electric motors. I used that term in the 
generic sense and the paper almost entirely related to the 
variation or adjustment of speed. Now it is a question of 
starting motors. I think I can understand the reason. In 
those days to which I refer, a motor was a small device, with 
one single contact, and -one switch of reasonable capacity 
could readily control all the current. We had no difficulty 
in dissipating the energy, a moderate rheostat would handle 
it, and one contact would stand the wear and tear. Now two 
things are necessary, one is the subdivision of the current, 
because the motors are so large, and the other is to limit that 
current, because the starting current is heavy, and must not 
exceed a certain maximum. Therefore the matter of control 
now is really one of starting motors and limiting the current 
by subdividing it between a number of contacts. 

This paper does not go into the question of speed varia- 
tion. In a quarter of a century, there has not been such a 
great deal of progress made in solving the problem of the 
variable-speed motor, that is, speed adjustment. 

Of course this question of motor control with reference to 
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starting is a very practical question. We are not so very 
much nearer to a really satisfactory solution of the speed 
control in contradistinction to the current control, which is 
the principal point in the starting of motors. 

The difficulty in starting, as in speed control, is that we 
have to provide in some way for the difference between the 
applied voltage and the low counter e.m.f. in the motor. It 
is really difficult to dispose of the amount of current that cor- 
responds to that voltage. The obvious way is to take it up 
in a rheostat. That is what we used to do in those old days, 
and that is what we do now. Perhaps there never will be 
an entirely satisfactory solution of that problem, but it does 
seem, with the great advance we have had in twenty- 
five years, that we should have done better in solving this 
particular problem of handling this difference between the full 
running conditions of the motor and the low speed or zero 
speed. 

All we do is to simply destroy the energy. That does not 
seem to be the efficient or scientific solution of the problem. 
The motor when it runs at full speed is an admirable ma- 
chine, but running at low speed or starting to run, is a con- 
dition that we do not seem to have handled scientifically, al- 
though we have handled it practically with sufficient success 
to make it commercial. | 

J. Н. Albrecht: Mr. Knight took up the question of the 
use of carbon on the contacts of magnetic contactors. The 
company I am connected with, on the larger sizes of contactors 
uses carbon or rather graphite for the initial contact. The 
chief objection to the magnetic switch, especially among steel 
mill men, has been the fact that it “froze”, the common 
name for sticking or welding in the closed position. When 
you are handling small currents not in excess of 125 or 150 
amperes thereis not much danger of freezing, for several reasons. 
In the first place, the energy handled is small. In the second 
place, you do not require the stiff spring pressure necessary 
in handling large currents. Any well designed contactor in 
normal service will not freeze, t.e., if the switch closes com- 
pletely the proper design of the contact motion will allow the 
contactor to break itself free on opening. However, when 
you get a jogging condition the operator will throw his master 
controller and if he has made a false move he will reverse it 
instantly. As a result the contactor will start to close and 
may then have its magnet coil deenergized just as the initial 
contact is made. In the larger sizes of contactors you must 
have a fairly stiff spring pressure and it is a fact that if two 
pieces of copper are brought together in this manner with a 
stiff spring pressure back of them, there is a decided tendency 
to weld or freeze. If your initial contact is graphite to copper 
it will not weld, and that is our justification for the graphite 
contact. 
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We have done quite a lot of experimenting and have finally 
come to the use of a very dense, hard graphite which resists 
both the mechanical wear and the electrical wear very well, 
and it will stand up just as long as the copper contacts. The 
above, of course, applies only to the initial contact. In its 
final position the contacts roll over the graphite and on to a 
copper contact. The final contact, therefore, is between 
copper and copper and the graphite piece does not carry any 
current. 

Regarding a-c. contactors in high-voltage work, we strongly 
advocate the air-break switch for very frequent service for 
the reasons which Mr. Knight has mentioned. Another reason 
is the fact that the air-break switch is open in construction and 
readily accessible for inspection. The operator can see at a 
glance what shape his contacts are in. In the case of an oil 
switch he must take the tank off to inspect the contacts and 
he will probably not do this until trouble occurs and forces 
him to make the inspection. | 

There is one point I want to bring out in connection with 
the use of the high-voltage air-break switch. In one of his 
illustrations Mr. Knight showed a mechanically interlocked 
set of reversing contacts and in another illustration an elec- 
trically interlocked set of contactors. That is, the coil cur- 
rent for the reverse switch was carried on a “butterfly ”’ог in- 
terlocking contact on the forward switch. It has been our 
experience that neither an electrical or a mechanical inter- 
lock or a combination of both is satisfactory. It is satisfactory 
under normal conditions but under certain conditions it is 
sure to cause trouble. If there is a tendency for the arc to 
hang over, the opposite directional switch may close and cause 
a short circuit as long as the first arc 15 maintained. This 
cannot be avoided with the interlocking schemes outlined 
by Mr. Knight because the a-c. magnets are very quick-acting 
and the forward switch is very apt to be in the open position 
with the arc hanging on when the reverse switch closes. I 
believe many of the otherwise unexplainable peaks on hoist 
circuits using these controllers are due to the instantaneous 
over-lapping of the reversing contactors. 

To get away from this condition we have developed what 
we call the drop-out relay. Two of these relays are used, 
the coil of cach being in series with one or the other of the 
directional switches, consequently, in series with the arc. 
The relay on the forward switch carries the operating coil of 
the reverse switch on its contacts. The relay on the reverse 
switch in a similar manner controls the coil of the forward 
switch. The relay has a very low drop-out point and will 
hold up until the arc has actually been blown out and, of 
course, prevents the closing of the opposite switch until this 
has happened. We have found this to be a very valuable 
device, especially in rapid reversing service, as it absolutely 
prevents any overlapping of the directional switches. 
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Dr. Crocker in his remarks deplores the lack of progress 
in speed control and regulation. of d-c. motors. Probably 
the most remarkable example of progress along these lines 1$ 
the new electrically driven. reversing blooming mill drive. 
We have recently installed for one of the large steel mills a 
12,000-h.p., d-c. machine driving the main rolls. We use the 
variable voltage svstem of control, the motor 1s permanently 
tied in to the generator, which in turn is driven by ana-c. motor 
equipped with slip regulator. The generator unit carries an 
extremely heavy flywheel on its shaft. By the proper func- 
tioning of the slip regulator the flywheel carries all the peak 
loads. The h.p. required at the mill spindle ofttimes reaches 
15,000 h.p., and at the same time the line input to the a-c. 
‚ end of the outfit is limited to approximately 1600 kw. The 
difference between the line input and the output at the mill 
spindle is, of course, supplied from the stored energy of the 
flywheel. We get a speed variation of from 0 to-120 rev. per 
min. by field control of the motor and generator. The re- 
versal is obtained by reversing the polarity of the generator. 
The regulation is very good at all speeds and, of course, there 
are no rheostatic losses except the extremely small loss in the 
exciter circuit. | 

This application 1$ also a very good example of what can 
be accomplished by dynamic braking. When the motor field 
is strengthened by pulling the master control handle to the 
“off” position the motor will regenerate through the generator 
circuit a current which sometimes rises as high as 6000 amperes. 
6000 ampcres at 600 volts multiplied by 2, as there are two 
machines on the shaft, gives a total спегру of 7200 kw. returned 
to the line. This energy 1s not absorbed in any resistance but 
is returned to the generator and utilized in speeding up the 
flywheel for the next pass. 

H. F. Stratton (by letter): I wish to speak briefly about 
another phase of electric motor control. I would like to em- 
phasize some of the reasons responsible for the constantly 
increasing use of electric power. Mr. Knight touches on this 
subject in his opening paragraph when he savs that one of the 
main reasons why the electric motor has superseded steam 
power, 1$ the superior control features of the electric motor. 

Examine the United States Census statistics and certain im- 
portant conditions will be found. These conditions remain 
the same in principle and largely the same in magnitude 
whether they are examined from the standpoint of individual 
industries or from the standpoint of the total of all industries. 
The three conditions which I am going to mention I think 
are the most important aspect of modern manufacturing. 
They are; first: a large increase in wages per hour, and it is 
estimated by economists that during the last ten years aver- 
age wages per hour have increased 30 to 40 per cent; second, 
a decrease in the item of wages expressed as a portion of the 
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selling price; third, a large increase іп the investment іп 
manufacturing equipment, and this increase is larger propor- 
tionately than the increase in output. 

On one side we see labor demanding and getting more wages, 
shorter hours and greater expenditures in the interests of wel- 
fare and safety. We also unfortunately see labor protesting 
against the increased efficiency of labor; insisting that a man 
shall do, not what he can, but only what the average man 
can do. 

On the other side, we see the combined efforts of millions 
of dollars spent for new equipment, and a large number of 
specialized thinkers struggling to increase production that 
profit may not be annihilated. Improved equipment is used 
that the workmen may produce more, or that a $3.00 man may 
displace a $4.00 man. Machinery is designed so that numer- 
ous operations are performed simultaneously, automatically, 
and rapidly. Manufacturing operations are planned and 
standardized, speeds and feeds are specified, in order that 
output may depend, not upon the initiative of the workmen, 
but upon the capacity of the machine. Material is routed to 
travel the least possible distance in its conversion from raw 
to finished products. The principle of the division of labor 
is carried to a degree of completeness heretofore apparently 
impossible. A condition is being approximated where many 
manufacturing operations are largely independent of the in- 
itiative and skill of the workmen. 

I think it is along these lines of increasing productive capac- 
ity, that the properly controlled electric motor is finding a 
reason for its rapid extension. These points are mentioned to 
emphasize my contention that the proper development of 
control apparatus lies along the lines of increasing production 
and decreasing labor cost. I think electrical control appar- 
atus incorporating these characteristics will advance in its 
application because it is genuinely progressive. 

M. D. Goodman: In those cases where engineers object 
to copper contacts for magnet switches it is due mostly to 
an inertia rather than any sound engineering objections. For 
years the carbon contact has been used with moderate success. 
However, we can say that the carbon contact cannot be made 
to give satisfactory service for such applications where the 
switches operate thousands of times a day, as is the case in 
the steel mill service. 

Within the last few years, the more progressive manufac- 
turers of controllers have discarded the carbon contact and 
are now using copper to copper contacts with satisfaction. 
Of course, the contactors themselves had to be modified so 
as to give a quick make and break and sufficient pressure be- 
tween the contacts. Furthermore, the rebound which would 
naturally occur when one contact touched the other, had to 
be gotten rid of or else they would arc on closing the switch. 
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One ingenious method of overcoming rebound is to insert 
a loose plug in the main contact arm. When the contactor 
coil is energized, the loose plug is drawn up to the core, draw- 
ing the arm with it. During a small fraction of a second 
after the loose plug has closed the magnetic circuit of the 
switch, the arm will vibrate, due to the reaction from the 
spring which is placed behind the stationary contact arm. 
However, the vibration of the arm is limited in amplitude by 
the loose plug of the arm so that the contacts cannot separate. 
Hence, no arc can be produced on closing the switch. 

In reference to intermittent and continuous capacity shunt 
coils, Mr. Knight is of the opinion that the continuous са- 
pacity coil should always be used. I believe that both types 
of coils have their particular uses. In those cases where ra- 
pidity of operation is essential, as is required in steel mills, 
the intermittent capacity coil is better adapted for this ser- 
vice, because it allows the switch to be closed and opened 
more quickly. This advantage is of special importance оп 
switches of large capacities, where the inductance in the con- 
tinuous capacity coil would appfeciably slow up the action 
of the switch, and therefore decrease production. In fact, 
in one mil the writer knows of, the controller had to be dis- 
carded, because it would not accelerate the motor quickly 
enough. even after all the relays were omitted and the cutting 
out of the armature resistance depended entirely on the con- 
secutive operation of the shunt-wound accelerating contactors. 

In regard to any objection to control circuit contacts, these 
have been developed to give а wiping action when thev open 
and close. This adds considerably to their satisfactory per- 
formance. Furthermore, the particular tvpe of protective 
resistance with which the writer is familiar gives practically 
no trouble. 

Мт. Knight mentions the fact that he prefers time limit 
starters for such classes of machinery where the overloads 
during the starting period prevent a series contactor from 
closing. As Mr. Knight brings out, if a time limit starter is 
used and the motor is started under heavy overload, the cir- 
cuit breaker will kick out after a certain portion of the arma- 
ture resistance has been short-circusted. Recently an inverse 
time element overload relav has been designed, which allows 
ful advantage to be taken of the current limit automatic 
starter for all classes of service and at the same time protects 
the starting resistance in the starter as well. With the inverse 
time element, this overload relay may be set at approximately 
full load current. With the inverse time element feature, 
this overload relay may be adjusted to keep closed for from 
twenty to thirty seconds with this load. The greater the over- 
load, the more rapid will be the operation of the relay. Under 
these conditions, the starting resistance of the current limit 
starter will not be held in circuit long enough to do any damage, 
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if the motor load 1s so heavy as to prevent one or more of the 
accelerating switches from closing. At the same time, the 
relay will not open under normal accelerating conditions. 

This inverse time element feature has been available for 
some time past, but it was to be had only in very expensive 
circuit breakers. Engineers will certainly be interested to 
know that an overload relay has been developed which meets 
the required conditions and can be obtained at a reasonable 
cost. 

Е. W. Gay: Control by voltage variation is frequently 
used in the case of large isolated installations, but has been 
somewhat lost sight of as a system for industrial plants. A 
few of us have had wide experience in the use of the multiple 
voltage system, and know that certain difficulties which were 
originally encountered are being overcome by the new sys- 
tems of control which have come out in recent vears. 

The difficulties with the. multiple voltage svstem in the 
old davs were short-circuiting and arcing of the controllers 
when throwing over from one voltage to another. These 
difficulties have been largely overcome by the develop:nent of 
automatic current limiting switches, which protect both the 
controller and the motor, also new contact switches allow 
small master controllers to be used on large motors for switch- 
ing from one potential to another. These improvements make 
the old multiple voltage systems much more practical, and it 
seems to me they merit greater development than has been 
given to them. 

C. D. Knight: The aim of all control engineers is to simplify 
automatic control as much as possible. For the plain accel- 
eration of d-c. motors, the series contactor is the simplest 
device. We have yet, however, to perfect an a-c. series con- 
tactor. Consequently we are obliged to adhere to the shunt 
contactors and series or time limit relays for the automatic 
acceleration of a-c. motors. 

For adjustable-speed d-c. motors, we have the series field 
relay, which automatically brings the motor up to any pre- 
determined speed above full field operation. I believe today, 
due to the numerous exacting applications of motors and con- 
trol to various industries, that there are, by far, more adjust- 
able-speed motors being installed than constant-speed. 

I think the most complicated control that I know of today 
is the reversing planer equipment. This is entirely automatic 
in its action, the duty cycle being such that it may operate 
every three to four seconds, and in that time automatically 
accelerate the motor, at the end of the stroke cut it off, intro- 
ducing dynamic braking, which stops it quickly, automatically 
reverse it, putting it through the same operation on the return 
stroke. This is naturally a very difficult duty cycle, result- 
ing in thousands of operations a day. 

For machine tool work, in general, I suppose it is safe to 
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say that 75 per cent of the machine tools are today being 
equipped with adjustable-speed motors. While with d-c. 
motors we have both armature and field control, in the case of 
the a-c. motors we have adjustable speed only in the slip ring 
type of motor,in which we get the equivalent of armature 
control by introducing resistance in the secondary circuit. 
There has been some argument raised in connection with 
the design of contactor tips. By examining Fig. 1 it will 
be seen that the contactor is so designed that the two 
solid contacts first come together at point A. As the con- 
tactor closes there is a rolling action over the surface of these 
two contacts, and when the contactor is entirely closed the 
current is carried at point B. When the contactor is de- 
energized, the same rolling action takes place, and the current 
is broken at point A. It is, therefore, impossible to carry 
current on the surface, which makes and breaks the current. 


Fic. 1 


There seems to be some misunderstanding about what we 
call a wipe and roll. Fig. 1 shows a rolling contact. Instead 
of having a rolling action, a wiping action could be intro- 
duced in which one contact rubs against the other,which might 
operate well when they are both smooth, but if at all rough an 
effect similar to rubbing two files together would be produced 
and would no doubt have a tendency to keep the contacts 
from closing sufficiently and result in their welding or freezing. 

J. H. Albrecht: My opinion is that if they just come up 
to the point you designate at the top and are de-energized, 
and the contactor is allowed to fall open again, your rolling 
action does not help. 

C. D. Knight: In case of severe duty where the contactor 
is liable to be de-energized before it is entirely closed, anti- 
freezing devices have been introduced, which to a certain 
extent create sufficient pressure to throw out thé. contactor 
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at point A. I believe the method you have in mind is to in- 
troduce graphite about the point marked A on the sketch so 
that when the contacts are entirely home you are carrying 
the current through the solid capper at the point marked B. 

J. H. Albrecht: That is right. 

C. D. Knight: All I can say to that is that I have yet to 
be convinced that the graphite or carbon will last as long as 
copper. Our practise of using solid contact tips wherever 
possible is based on a great many years’ use of this same type 
of contactor on railway work. It has proved very reliable, 
and we have introduced it in many industrial applications 
and found it very successful. 

Another question which has been raised is regarding the 
use of intermittent duty coils. I have known of cases where 
it was necessary when quick action was required to put 110- 
volt coils on a 220-volt circuit. In many of these cases, the 
coils are in service but a short time on reversing propositions, 
consequently do not overheat. I believe in cases of this kind 
intermittent coils can be used. The point I wished to bring 
out was that where we use a shunt coil and introduce resist- 
‘ance in series with it by means of an interlock, an interlock 
of this kind is more or less a dangerous proposition. Some- 
times the interlock will open before the contactor is all the 
way home. This naturally reduces the current in the coil, 
resulting in a reduction of the ampere-turns necessary to close 
it. This means insufficient pressure on the contacts and is 
liable to produce undue heating and possible freezing. 
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The Board of Directors of the American Institute of Electrical Engineers 
presents herewith to the membership its Thirty-First Annual Report, 
covering the fiscal year ending April 30, 1915. Detailed statements of the 
Institute's finances, the various trust funds, assets and liabilities, and other 
similar data, will be found included herein. 

An examination of these statements will show that the abnormal con- 
ditions existing throughout the country during the vear have not seri- 
ously affected the Institute's finances, and that the receipts for the year 
exceed by a considerable amount the receipts of the previous year. 

A brief summary of the work accomplished during the year follows. 
For further details members are referred to past issues of the monthly 
PROCEEDINGS through the medium of which the Board endeavors to keep 
the membership informed regarding the administration of Institute 
affairs. 

Meetings of the Board.— The Board of Directors has held 11 meetings 
during the year. Ten of these were held at Institute headquarters in 
New York, and one at Detroit, Mich., during the Annual Convention. 
Ап additional, adjourned meeting was held in July 1914, for the purpose 
of considering the adoption of the Standardization Rules, reference to 
which will be found elsewhere in this report. | 

Following the custom of previous years, а resumé of the business 
transacted at these meetings has been published each month in the In- 
stitute PROCEEDINGS and in the technical press, in order that the member- 
ship may have the opportunity of keeping in touch with all matters of 
interest. The material published in this way, however, represents only a 
part of the actual business transacted by the Board, as many important 
matters are necessarily held over for further consideration and action. 
regarding which publicity 15 withheld pending their final settlement. All 
such matters are dealt with in subsequent issues of the PROCEEDINGS. 

Conventions.—The Thirty-First Annual Convention was held in De- 
troit, Mich, June 22-26, 1914. The convention was an unqualified 
success in point of attendance, quality of the papers and discussions, and 
the enjoyment afforded by the numerous social features. The total 
registered attendance was 483, of which 302 were Institute members. 
Of the 181 guests, 100 were ladies. Fifteen technical papers were pre- 
sented at the six technical sessions, the number of papers being limited 
to afford more time for discussion and for recreation. This arrangement 
met with general approval. 

The Third Mid-winter Convention was held at Institute headquarters 
in New York, February 17-19, 1915. The program was of a general 
nature, the 12 technical papers presented covering a variety of subjects. 
The total registered attendance was 464, of which 378 were Institute 
members. А subscription dinner-dance was given at the Hotel Astor 
on the second evening, in which 350 members and guests participated, 
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The Sixth Annual Pacific Coast Meeting was held in Spokane, Washing- 
ton, September 9-11, 1914, under the auspices of the Spokane Section, 
and in conjunction with the convention of the Northwest Electric Lighs 
and Power Association. The Institute contributed five of the papert 
presented, and the Institute's registered attendance was 192 members 
and guests. 


Other Meetings.—An Institute meeting was held in Philadelphia, Pa., 
on October 12, 1914, under the auspices of the Philadelphia Section and 
the Committee on the Use of Electricity in Marine Work. "Three papers 
were presented, and the attendance was about 200. 

On May 28 and 29, 1914, a two day Institute meeting was held in 
Pittsfield, Mass., under the auspices of the Pittsfield Section. Eight 
papers were presented at this meeting, and the registered attendance was 
177. 

A two-day meeting was held in Cleveland, Ohio, on March 18 and 
19, 1915, under the auspices of the Industrial Power Committee and the 
Cleveland Section. Six papers were presented, and the registered at- 
tendance was 309. 

A two-day meeting was also held in Pittsburgh, Pa., on April 15 and 
16, 1915, under the auspices of the Committee on the Use of Electricity 
in Mines and the Pittsburgh Section. The total registration at this 
meeting was 216, and seven technical papers were presented. 

The increasing demand for meetings of this nature indicates a grow- 
ing interest on the part of the membership which will not only greatly 
benefit the Institute, but will tend still further to develop its national 
character. 

In addition to the special Institute meetings, seven meetings were held 
in New York. The Sections and Branches have also held their usual 
large number of meetings as referred to in detail in the report of the 
Sections Committee. 

Meetings have already been authorized for next October in Philadelphia 
and St. Louis. 

During the year President Lincoln has attended Institute and local 
meetings in Pittsfield, Spokane, Philadelphia, Rochester, St. Louis, 
Pittsburgh, Ithaca, Lynn, Chicago, Cleveland and New York. 


International Electrical Congress.—In the opinion of the Executive 
Committee of the Committee on Organization of the International 
Electrical Congress, the war in Europe rendered it inexpedient to hold the 
Congress during the year 1915, and at a meeting held on September 25, 
1914, the committee adopted resolutions recommending that the Congress 
be indefinitely postponed. The Board concurred in the committee's 
views of the situation, and on October 9 passed resolutions postponing 
the Congress until such time as it shall be deemed advisable to hold an 
International Electrical Congress in the United States. АП subscrip- 
tions to the Congress were refunded in full and the Institute paid the total 
expense that had been incurred by the Committee on Organization of the 
Congress, amounting to approximately $1,500. 

International Engineering Congress.—As full information regarding 
this Congress has been widely circulated among Institute members, it is 
unnecessary to go into details regarding its history (and organization 
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in this report. The Institute continues to maintain its interest as one of 
the five participating societies conducting the Congress, which will be 
held in San Francisco, as originally planned, September 20-25, 1915. 
The April report of the Committee of Management shows that 2,791 
members have now been enrolled on the committee's books, of which 25 
percent are foreigners, and that 139 papers have been received,a number of 
which are by foreign authors. The plans for this Congress are progressing 
favorably, and the prospects for its success are much brighter than might 
have been expected in view of conditions abroad. 


Panama-Pacific Convention.— Recognizing that the postponement of 
the Electrical Congress would be disappointing to the Pacific Coast 
members of the Institute, and appreciating the desirability of holding a 
special meeting during the Exposition, the Board decided at its December 
meeting to authorize the Panama-Pacific Convention, to be held in San 
Francisco, September 16-18, 1915, during the week preceding that in 
which the International Engineering Congress is to be held. Informa- 
tion regarding the plans for the Panama-Pacific Convention may be 
found in the current issues of the monthly Institute PROCEEDINGS. 


Honorary Vice-President on the Pacific Coast.— Believing that the 
prestige of the Institute would be greatly enhanced by the presence on 
the Pacific Coast during the Panama-Pacific exposition of a special 
officer or representative, the Board created at its March meeting the 
special office of Honorary Vice-President, and Professor Harris J. Ryan, 
of Leland Stanford, Jr. University, Cal., whose past services to the Insti- 
tute and prominence in the engineering profession commended him as 
eminently qualified to represent the Institute, was unanimously chosen 
to fill this post of honor, unique as the first office of the kind in the Insti- 
tute’s history. The appointment was made effective at once and is to 
continue during the Exposition. 


Revision of the Constitution.— Resolutions were adopted by the Board 
in April 1915 suggesting the appointment by the next administration 
of a committee to consider a revision of the Constitution, and inviting 
suggestions for amendments from the membership. For several years 
past the Institute has had such committees, and these committees have 
collected a large amount of data and suggestions for revision for the use 
of future committees. It now appears to the Board desirable that a 
committee be appointed at the beginning of the next administrative 
year to consider these and all other suggestions that may be submitted. 
The Board also adopted at the same meeting another resolution sug- 
gesting to the Section Delegates who attend the coming annual con- 
vention that they discuss this subject and submit such suggestions as 
they may decide upon. 

Amendments to the By-laws.—The by-laws were amended in re- 
sponse to recommendations made by the Section delegates in attend- 
ance at the Detroit Convention last June. Section 55 was amended 
to permit the newly elected Section officers to begin their terms of office 
either on August Ist or on January Ist. This Section formerly pro- 
vided that the terms of Section officers should coincide with that of 
the President of the Institute, which begins on August Ist. Section 60 
was amended to incorporate the duties and functions of Section dele- 
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gates attending annual conventions, and to increase the amount of 
funds available for each Section. 


Engineering Foundation.—The inauguration by the United Engineer- 
ing Society on January 27, 1915, of the Engineering Foundation, to be 
“ devoted to the advancement of the Engineering Arts and Sciences in 
all their branches, to the greatest good of the Engineering Profession” 
is one of the most important events in the annals of engineering which 
has occurred during the year. The Foundation, which is designed to 
benefit the entire engineering profession, was made possible by the 
generous gift, to the United Engineering Society, of $200,000, by Am- 
brose Swasey, of Cleveland, Ohio, to serve as the nucleus of the Founda- 
tion. The administration of the Foundation has been entrusted to a 
Board of eleven members composed of representatives of the four national 
engineering societies, the American Society of Civil Engineers, the 
American Society of Mechanical Engineers, the American Institute of 
Mining Engineers, and the American Institute of Electrical Engineers, 
and the United Engineering Society; also two members at large. The 
fund is to be held in trust by the United Engineering Society. 


Employment Department.—On October 9, 1914, the Board authorized 
the establishment of an Employment Department at Institute head- 
quarters, for the benefit of the Institute membership. A large number of 
circular letters were sent to Institute members in positions of executive 
and engineering responsibility, soliciting their coóperation and support, 
and the department has already proved helpful to employers and to 
members seeking employment. The plan followed,which has been de- 
scribed fully in the Institute PROCEEDINGS, is to publish in the PROCEED- 
INGS, without charge to members, brief announcements of vacancies, 
and abstracts of the records of available men. These announce- 
ments have increased with each monthly issue, and several mem- 
bers have thereby been assisted to desirable positions although 
the business conditions during the year have been such that the num- 
ber of vacancies announced has been small compared with the number 
of men available. The department will doubtless prove of still greater 
benefit when normal business conditions are restored. 


Committees and Representatives.— There has been very little change 
in the number and character of the standing, special, and technical com- 
mittees. One new technical committee was appointed, namely, the 
Committee on the Use of Electricity in the Iron and Steel Industry. 

The Institute has continued its representation on various joint com- 
mittees and other local and national bodies with which it has been afhl- 
iated in past years all of which have been more or less active during the 
year. 

For convenient reference, abstracts of reports submitted by the chair- 
men of many of the Institute committees to the Board of Directors 
are included herein, as follows: 


Sections Committee.—The Sections and Branches have shown grati- 
fying activity during the year, as indicated below. A new Section was 
organized last October in Rochester, N. Y., and application has been 
made for authority to organize a Section in Denver, which will be acted 
upon by the Board of Directors at the May meeting. 
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The Branches are also doing excellent work, and are steadily increas- 
ing in number, five having been organized during the year, bringing 
the number of Branches up to 52. 

The following tabulated statement shows the activity of the Sections 
and Branches as compared with previous years: 


Рог Fiscal Year Ending 


Мау 1 | Мау 1 | May 1 | May 1 | May 1 | May 1 | Мау 1 
1909 1910 1911 1912 1913 1914 1915 


Cee ee ee |—Ó | ———————— 


Sections 
Number of Sections.. 24 25 25 28 29 30 31 


Number of Section 
meetings held..... 169 187 208 231 244 233 246 


Total attendance. ...| 16,427 16.694 | 15,243 | 19,300 | 22,825 | 22,626 | 23,507 


Branches 
Number of Branches. 26 31 36 42 47 47 52 
Number of Branch 
meetings held..... 198 237 255 281 357 306 328 
Attendance......... 8,443 10.255 | 10,714 10,255 11,808 11,617 12,712 


Meetings and Papers Committee.—The Meetings and Papers Com- 
mittee has arranged for all of the Institute meetings and conventions 
held during the year, also for the Annual Convention to be held in Deer 
Park, Md., in June, and the Panama-Pacific Convention to be held in 
San Francisco in September. Arrangements are now being made for 
Institute meetings in Philadelphia and St. Louis in October, also for 
the October and November meetings in New York. All of the papers 
presented at the meetings have been approved by this committee, which 
has held monthly meetings throughout the year. In its selection and 
approval of the papers presented the committee has had the coopera- 
tion and assistance of the special technical committees, so that every 
paper offered for presentation before the Institute is reviewed by special- 
ists in the branch of electrical engineering covered by the paper. 

New York Reception Committee.—The New York Reception Com- 
mittee reports a series of successful smokers which have followed the 
regular meetings held at Institute headquarters. The expense has been 
met by private subscription. The committee also made the arrange- 
ments for the successful and enjoyable dinner-dance held during the 
Midwinter Convention. 

Standards Committee.—The Standards Committee of 1913-1914 pre- 
sented its revised edition. of the Standardization Rules to the Board of 
Directors at the Detroit Convention in June 1914. An adjourned meet- 
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ing of the Board was held on July 10, 1914, at which the Rules were 
approved, and the incoming Standards Committee of 1914-1915 was 
authorized to make editorial revisions and to issue the new edition to 
take effect on December 1, 1914. The committee held meetings in 
October and November, at which the editorial corrections were agreed 
upon, and the present edition of the Rules, under date of December 1, 
1914, was then issued. 

Regular monthly meetings have been held by the committee during 
the year, at which suggested amendments to the Rules have been dis- 
cussed and agreed upon. The committee intends to present a revised 
edition of 1915 Standardization Rules to the Board of Directors in June, 
to become effective in July or August, if approved. Notices of all of 
the committee's meetings, with a docket of matters coming up for dis- 
cussion, are regularly forwarded by the committee's secretary, with a 
general invitation for the representatives to be in attendance, to the 
following bodies: Association of Rai!way Electrical Engineers, Society 
of Automobile Engineers, Illuminating Engineering Society, American 
Electric Railway Association, National Electric Light Association, Elec- 
trical Committee of the National Fire Protection Association, Institute of 
Radio Engineers, American Society of Mechanical Engineers, American 
Society of Crvil Engineers, American Institute of Mining Engineers, 
American Electrochemical Society, Electric Power Club, and the Ameri- 
can Society for Testing Materials. 

Messrs. H. M. Hobart and C. E. Skinner were appointed delegates 
at the request of the British Rating Panel to the meetings in London, 
of the British Engineering Standards Committee, with the view to. 
harmonizing the Electrical Engineering Standardization Rules in England 
and America. These gentlemen left New York for London on Febru- 
ary 10, 1915, and their report was presented at the meeting of the com- 
mittee held on May 7. у 5 


Code Committee.— During the past year the chairman of the Code 
Committee has acted as the chairman of a special committee of the 
National Fire Protection Association appointed for the purpose of draft- 
ing suggested changes in the elevator wiring requirements of the National 
Electric Code. 

A very considerable amount of time has been given to assisting the 
United States Bureau of Standards in the preparation of a set of safety 
rules which the Bureau expects to issue in the nearfuture. Several 
meetings have been held in Washington, D. C., and in New York, for 
the purpose of revising these rules. 

The chairman of the Code Committeé represented the Institute at 
the biennial meeting of the Electrical Committee of the National Fire 
Protection Association held in New Yorkin March 1915. At this meeting 
action on Rule 13 of the National Electric Code was again deferred until 
the action of the National Committee on Overhead and Underground Con- 
struction was made known. Thislatter committee includes representatives 
of various associations interested in the subjects suggested in its title. 
The Institute has three representatives upon the committee, and its 
chairman 1s the chairman of the Institute's Code Committee. 

Law Committee.—The work of the Law Committee during the year 
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has been limited to reports on several questions of minor importance 
which have been submitted to it. 

Railway Committee.— Тһе Railway Committee this year has con- 
sidered the electric railway standards incorporated in the Standardiza- 
tion Rules, and has cooperated with the Standards Committee in edit- - 
ing the rules relating to railway equipment. It is now coóperating with 
the Standards Committee in a revision of Rule No. 418, having ap- 
pointed a sub-committee for that purpose which includes members of 
the Railway and Standards Committees. 

The committee has also obtained a series of papers for the Annual 
Convention, dealing with the subject of contact devices for heavy traction, 
their cost of construction in various types, and their cost of maintenance. 

Transmission Committee.— Since the last Annual Meeting this com- 
mittee has prepared for final publication the comprehensive report on 
High Tension Transmission Practice compiled by the Engineering Data 
Committee of last year and offered for discussion at the Detroit Con- 
vention. 

The committee provided the program for one session of the Mid- 
winter Convention held in New York, on the general subject of high 
frequency testing of porcelain insulators. 

The specification for the testing of high voltage porcelain line insu- 
lators, which has been in course of preparation for two years, has finally 
been approved by the Transmission Committee, and the Board of Direc- 
tors has authorized its publication in the near future. 

The committee has undertaken the collection of data on the effect 
of altitude on the operating temperature of electrical apparatus, but 
the work will not be completed for some time. 

The committee is preparing a program for the Annual Convention on 
the subject of '' Foundations for and Erection of Steel Towers for Trans- 
mission Lines." 

Electric Lighting Committee.— The Electric Lighting Committee pro- 
vided two papers for the March meeting in New York, and it has ar- 
ranged for a joint session with the Illuminating Engineering Society 
at the coming Annual Convention, at which the adequate lighting of 
streets and systems of electrical distribution for street lighting will be 
considered. The committee also expects to provide papers for the Pan- 
ama-Pacific Convention, or for an early meeting in New York next fall. 

Industrial Power Committee.—' The Industrial Power Committee laid 
out a program at the beginning of the year which was to include the fcllow- 
ing: 

1. Ап effort to have at least one meeting of every Section and Branch 
devoted to the subject of Industrial Power. 

2. To bring together within the Institute a series of illustrated lectures 
on Industrial Power subjects which could be kept at Institute head- 
quarters and which would be available for the use of Sections and Branches 
if desired. 

3. To make a complete, presentation of the subject of Industrial 
Power applications under four general headings at four different meetings. 

Three phases of the general subject have already been dealt with at 
the Midwinter Convention in New York, the Cleveland Meeting in 
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March, and the Pittsburgh Meeting in April. The fourth will be taken 
up at the Annual Convention. 

The work of the committee for the year as a whole will have covered 
a large amount of ground and will have brought about the presentation 
‘of much valuable material in the Institute PROCEEDINGS. This has been 
due in considerable part to the early formulation of plans, to the sub- 
division of work among the different members of the committee, and to 
a cooperation on the part of all of the individual members. 

Power Stations.—The Power Stations Committee has held some 
conferences and has collected some data, but the general feeling is that 
the work has not progressed to a sufficient extent to justify the pres- 
entation of a special report this year. 

Electrochemical Committee.—Owing to the geographical distribution 
of its members, the Electrochemical Committee has not been able to 
hold any meetings, but has carried on its work through correspondence. 
The work of the committee has been confined to efforts to obtain suit- 
able papers on electrochemical subjects. The committee arranged for 
the joint meeting with the New York Section of the American Electro- 
chemical Society which was held in New York on March 12, 1915. 

Electrophysics Committee.—The work of the Electrophysics Com- 
mittee has been directed chiefly to the securing of papers on subjects 
relating to the physical theory underlying the application of electricity 
to electrical engineering. Six papers have thus far been considered, 
and a seventh is promised. Of these, two have already been presented, 
and three will be presented at the Annual Convention. 

The New York meeting of April 9 was held under the auspices of 
the committee. 

Iron and Steel Industry Committee.— This committee was formed 
with the object of promoting the use of electricity in the iron and steel 
industry. As the Association of Iron and Steel Electrical Engineers is 
organized with a similar object, and comprises within its membership prac- 
tically all of the operating steel mill electrical engineers in the country, 
it was felt that good results might follow coóperation with the Associa- 
tion. Accordingly, arrangements have been made with the officers of 
the Association for a joint session at its coming convention to be held 
in Detroit, Mich., September 8-11, 1915, for which the committee will 
provide two papers for presentation and discussion. 

Committee on the Use of Electricity in Mines.—For the ү two 
years the efforts of the Mining Committee have been directed toward 
obtaining more uniform regulations for the use of electricity in mines. 
Up to the present time it has not been possible to obtain the cooperation 
necessary to effect this object, but steps have been taken to interest the 
U. S. Bureau of Mines, and the lead in this matter will now be taken 
by the Federal Government. In the near future the Institute will 
probably be invited to send representatives to a meeting of interested 
bodies to discuss this subject. The committee is making arrangements 
to provide papers for one session of the Panama-Pacific Convention. 

Committee on Use of Electricity in Marine Work.— During the year 
the committee obtained several papers for presentation before the In- 
stitute, but its principal work has been directed to the collection of data 
from shipbuilding companies and owners, with the object of stand- 
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ardizing as much as possible marine installations and to have available 
information on good practise in such installations. Аз a result of the 
data collected, suggestions of changes in the marine section of the National 
Electric Code were made to the National Fire Protection Association, 
and three meetings of the Marine Committee have been held in con- 
junction with a sub-committee of the National Fire Protection Asso- 
ciation, resulting in certain desirable changes in the code being made. 

Records and Appraisals of Properties Committee.—This committee 
has undertaken the production of a series of discussions by its members 
of the important features of inventories and appraisals of public service 
properties, with the object of bringing these discussions together into 
areport. The general subject has been divided into seven sub-divisions, 
each dealing with different phases of the subject, and each member of 
the committee has agreed to provide a discussion of one of these sub- 
divisions. 

Educational Committee.— Тһе work of the Educational Committee 
has consisted largely in outlining the scope of its work as distinguished 
from that of similar bodies. Educational work in engineering is taken 
care of by various bodfes: and it seemed desirable to differentiate the 
work properly so as to avoid duplication. А list of questions was pre- 
pared covering various phases of educational work in electrical engineer- 
ing, and the opinion of the members of the committee was sought upon 
these questions. It is hoped that the replies received will enable 
next year's Educational Committee to make its work more definite and 
systematic. Among the topics suggested are, trade and evening schools, 
engineering apprenticeship, research in universities, standardization of 
courses and of methods of instruction, etc. It is suggested that the 
membership of the committee in future be made more homogeneous and 
not so scattered geographically, in order that the committee may consider 
each year just one topic, and thus gradually accumulate valuable data 
and make definite recommendations concerning this or that phase of 
education in electrical engineering. 


Joint Committee on Engineering Education.— This committee, consti- 
tuted of representatives from several national engineering societies includ- 
ing the Institute, and from the Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement 
of Teaching, has undertaken to make a comprehensive study of engineer- 
ing education. The work is progressing satisfactorily. Present methods 
of instruction are being determined by personal visits to representa- 
tive institutions, letters of advice and of constructive criticism are being 
digested, and suitable tests of engineering ability to be used by schools 
both for entrance and for graduation are being arranged in coóperation 
with & psychological expert. 


Editing Committee.— The Editing Committee has had general super- 
vision over the 12 numbers of the PROCEEDINGS and the volumes of TRANS- 
ACTIONS published during its incumbency. The method of handling 
discussions by condensing them as much as practicable and eliminating 
all irrelevant matter has been continued by the present committee with 
satisfactory results. The amount of material published is practically 
the same as was published during the two previous years, and no changes 
in the typographical style of these publications have been found advisable. 
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Public Policy Committee.— The Public Policy Committee has consider- 
ed a number of matters which have been referred to it during the year. 
Among the more important of these are the following: 

Representation of the Institute at a hearing in Washington, D. С., 
last December, before the Senate Committee on Public Lands in relation 
to the Ferris Bill on the Development of Arid Lands. 

With the approval of the Executive Committee, the Public Policy 
Committee cooperated with the Philadelphia Section last October in 
filing a protest against legislation to license or register engineers in the 
State of Pennsylvania. 

Recommendations upon request of American Association for the 
Advancement of Science for cooperation of the Institute in an effort to 
reform methods of securing expert opinion in judicial procedure. 

Action on communication relative to a legislative bill in connection 
with the inspection of buildings. 

Report on advisability of making an effort to secure the appointment 
of an engineer as a member of the New York State Public Service Com- 
missions. 

The committee has been authorized to repres€nt, and given power to 
act for, the Institute in connection with any legislation aiming to license 
or register engineers; also to represent the Institute in connection with the 
New York State Constitutional Convention. 

Relations of Consulting Engineers.— This committee has directed its 
efforts toward the development of a schedule of fees for the use of mem- 
bers of the Institute practising as consulting engineers, believing that such 
a schedule, if approved bv the Board of Directors and recognized as a 
proper basis for engineering fees, would tend to promote the best interests 
of the profession. Тһе scope and variety of professional service rendered 
by members of the Institute in consulting practice are such that the 
committee has found the problem one of much complexity, but it hopes to 
present a report to the Board in time for consideration at the May direc- 
tors' meeting. 

U. S. National Committee, International Electrotechnical Commission. 
The activities of the Commission have necessarily been suspended on 
account of the war. No international meetings have been held during the 
year ending April 30, 1915, and no publications have been issued by the 
Central Office since No. 28, March 1914. The Honorary Secretary issued, 
however, a report in November 1914, in which acknowledgment was 
made of the action of the A. I. E. E. in helping the Central Office to carry 
on its work during the year on a reduced scale. 

Through the successful efforts of the committee's President, Messrs. 
H. M. Hobart and C. E. Skinner were appointed delegates of the U. S. 
National Committee, and of the Standards Committee, to meetings in 
London, of the Rating Panel of the British Engineering Standards Com- 
mittee. These gentlemen left New York on February 10, and attended 
several meetings of the Panel. Their report was presented at a joint 
meeting of the U. S. National Committee and the Standards Committee 
on May 7, 1915. 

Edison Medal.—The sixth Edison Medal was awarded by the Edison 
Medal Committee, on December 29, 1914, to Dr. Alexander Graham Bell, 
"for Meritorious Achievement in the Invention of the Telephone." 
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The presentation will be made at the Annual Meeting of the Institute on 
May 18, 1915. 

Board of Examiners.—The Board of Examiners has held 11 meetings 
during the vear. The Board has examined and referred to the Board of 
Directors with its recommendations, a total of 1,695 applications of all 
kinds. In addition to these, the Board has reviewed a considerable 
number of applications a second and third time. A summary of the 
applications definitely disposed of is given in the following statement: 


APPLICATIONS FOR ADMISSION. 


Recommended for election to the grade of Associate........ 761 
Recommended for election to the grade of Member......... 37 
Recommended for election to the grade of Fellow.......... 2 
Recommended for enrolment as students. ............... 798 
Not recommended for election to the grade of Member..... 15 
Not recommended for election to the grade of Fellow....... 2 1,615 
APPLICATIONS FOR TRANSFER. 
Recommended for transfer to the grade of Member........ 48 
Recommended for transfer to the grade of Fellow........... 12 
Not recommended for transfer to the grade of Member..... 16 
Not recommended for transfer to the grade of Fellow....... 4 80 
Total number of applications considered................. 1,095 


The work of the Board of Examiners has increased considerably 
since the constitutional amendments were adopted creating three grades 
of membership, and providing for direct admission to any grade, and 
requires much more time than formerly. 

Membership Committee.— The Membership Committee has been 
conducting an active and well-planned campaign to increase the member- 
ship, an outline of which mav be found in the September 1914 PROCEED- 
INGS. Thecodperation of the Section and Branches was also enlisted, 
and some of the local committees have been quite successful in pro- 
ducing results. 

The follow:ng table shows the number of members in each grade, 
the total membership, and the additions and deductions that have been 
made during the year. 


Honorary | 
Member Fellow .| Member | Associate Total 


ST ee eR And 


Membership, April 30, 1914. 5 439 1027 6405 7876 
Additions: 
Elected... ........... 37 714 
Transferred............ 14 53 
Reinstated............. 1 5 23 
Deductions: 
Died........ . ....... 1 9 27 
Resigned.............. 8 124 
Dropped.............. 3 17 411 
Transferred..... 9 58 
Membership, Apri! 30, 1915. 5 448 1079 6522 8054 


Net increase in membership during the уеаг.................... 178 
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While, owing to the general business depression, the membership has 
not increased as much as would ordinarily have resulted from the 
efforts put forth, nevertheless, the membership has been kept up to a 
normal figure, and the results accomplished will tend to offset the losses 
which may be expected by reason of abnormal business conditions. 

The committee also, with the sanction of the Board of Directors, 
extended its scope to sending communications to delinquent members 
with the view to retaining them on the membership list. This cam- 
paign is now under way. 

Deaths.—The following deaths have occurred during the year: 

Fellow.—H. Ward Leonard. 

Members.—E. G. Bernard, F. P. Catchings, George Cutter, E. L. 
Farrar, C. E. Hansell, M. A. Marca-Romero, J. A. Sandford, Jr., H. 
H. Sinclair, Maurice A. Viele. 

Associates.—J. A. Baylis, Alfred P. Boyd, C. F. Brackett, Guy E. 
Fairly, A. H. Freeman, Charles M. Gould, E. L. Haines, Edw. J. Hall, 
T. D. Harbinson, L. A. Hedger, J. E. Hodgson, L. H. Holtzapple, S. 
F. Macdonald, Kengo Makino, W. E. McWethy, H. W. Monk, Jorge 
Newberry, J. E. Putnam, E. A. Regestein, Stuart Richardson, A. A. 
Rockefeller, F. T. Rowatt, H. A. Russell, S. O. Sandell, Hugh C. Scott, 
B. E. Semple, T. Uweki, 

Total deaths,. 37. 

Finance Committee.— The following correspondence and financial 
Statements form a complete summary of the work of the Finance Com- 
. mittee for the year. 


New York, May 11, 1915. 
Board of Directors, 
American Institute of Electrical Engineers. 
Gentlemen: 

Your Finance Committee respectfully submits the following report 
for the year ending April 30, 1915. | 

During the past year the committee has held monthly meetings, has 
passed upon the expenditures of the Institute for various purposes and 
otherwise performed the duties prescribed for it in the Constitution and 
By-laws. Haskins & Sells, chartered accountants, have audited the 
Institute books, and their certification of the Institute finances follows. 

In company with vour Treasurer and a member of the firm of chart- 
ered accountants, the committee has examined the securities held by the 
Institute and finds them to be as stated in the accountants’ report. 

The Institute still has a liability of $54,000.00 in the form of а mort- 
gage upon the land on which the Engineering Societies Building stands. 
The desirability of liquidating this mortgage has been discussed at 
intervals by the various Finance Committees of the past few years. 
In view of the present favorable financial condition of the Institute, as 
indicated in the accompanying statements, the present committee re- 
commends that the Board of Directors give consideration to the can- 
cellation of tbis indebtedness at an early date. 

Respectfully submitted, 
(Signed) J. Franklin Stevens, 
Chairman, Finance-Committee. 
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AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF ELECTRICAL ENGINEERS 


CERTIFICATE OF AUDIT 


2819 


We have audited the books and accounts of the American Institute 


of Electrical Engineers for the year ended April 30, 1915, and 


We Heresy Certiry that the accompanying General Balance Sheet 
properly sets forth the financial condition of the Institute on April 30, 
1915, that the Statement of Income and Profit & Loss for the year ended 
that date is correct, and that the books of the Institute are in agreement 


therewith. : 
HASKINS & SELLS 


Certified Public Accountants. 


` New York, 
May 8, 1915. 
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AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF 


GENERAL BALANCE SHEET 
EXHIBIT A. 


ASSETS. 
LAND AND BUILDING: 
Interest in United Engineering Society's Real Estate, No. 
25 to 33 West 39th Street: 


Building. ее Oe wes $353,346.61 
Land (One-third OL COG Ор ызыл о Ow ees 180,000.00 
Total Land and Ваййіле.......................... $533,346.61 
EQUIPMENT: 
ibrary—Volumes and Ріхімгев......................... . $ 38,536.05 
Works of Art, Paintings, есс............................. 3,001.35 
Office Furniture and Гіхімгез............................ 10,603.61 
Totales: i3 ad tac mln n T ады XO a a $ 52,141.01 
Less Reserve for Гергесізбіоп............................ ` 6,024.83 
Кетзаіпдег--Едцчірпепі.......................... $46,116.18 
INVESTMENTS: 
Bonps: 
New York City, 1 ‚ 1917, Par $8,000.00............... $ 8,362.50 
New York City, 44% 1957, Par $22, 000.00.............. 23,590.00 
City of Wilmington, Delaware, 44%, 1934, Par $15,000.00.. 15,997 . 50 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Railroad Company, 4%, 
1958, Par $15,000.00... -iren +з. oe ar t ER n 14,606. 25 
Total Investments......... нае 62,556.25 
WORKING ASSETS: 
Publications entitled '" Transactions," есс................. $ 9,650.75 
Баавсыозолгхокрм лт eu dex cr Rue re E EE 934.60 
Total Working Азвзеїз............................. 10,585.35 
CURRENT ASSETS: 
CAS vA a e Xo Фа kak XN TRECE EE ооо Ben Do Me $ 7,496.47 
Accounts Receivable: 
Members, for Entrance Fees and Past Dues............. 8,590.60 
Advertisefs uy. e COE И 1,252.75 
Miscellaneous. oce ora soe e or bee Se ate. VOR ea eee a CR 518.00 
Interest Асстиеа--Іплуевітеп(8.......................... 831.25 
Interest Accrued—Bank Ва!апсев........................ 94.37 
Total Current Авзеїв............................. 18.783 . 50 
Funps: 
Land, Building, and Endowment Fund: 
(SUD аа ре Sao ec S poblado $7,702.48 
Interest Ассгиеа.................. Urs аа 79.23 
— $ 7,781.71 
Life Membership Fund: 
әсі сузы ouis RE abd SE nio. aote Jesi d ее $5,281.39 
Interest Ассгчей........................... 40.00 
5,321.39 


International Electrica Congress of St. Louis— 
Library Fund: 


ӨЕ ОРОТ ЕРРЕТИ Dace $ 658.74 
New York City Bonds, 41%, 1957, Par 
$2 000.00 9 oorr ее 2,268.00 
Interest Ассгпей........................... 45.00 
— 2.971.74 
Мо Ромр: 
КЕЛЕК bus at ТКО arse oe Gtk ака $ 114.05 
New. a Telephone Company Bond, 44%, 
ОЧЕ Wig Е НИ Oe Guess ЕА 1,000.00 
hee AGGPUBQ а ноен оа уне Cw eta 22.50 
— 1,136.55 
Total Funds............................ 17,211.39 


а Td ad СУ $688,599.28 
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APRIL 30, 1915 
LIABILITIES. 
Bond and Mortgage—United Engineering Society—On In- 
terest in Land No. 25 to 33 West 39th Street.............. $ 54 000 Vi 
CURRENT LIARILITIES: 
Accounts Payable—Subject to Approval by the Finance 
Е АЛ КТРК Rew ЛЫ КЕК de Ae ere 5,049.41 
Interest Accrued on Bond and Mortgage............. ees 720.00 
Dues Received іп Айуапсе.............................. 1,150.50 
Entrance Fees and Dues Advanced by Applicants for mem- 
bershipDu ies qund Shea ud wade ae tens eee a eos А 179.50 
Total Current Liabilities........................ 7,099.41 
Fund RESERVES: 
Land, Building. and Endowment Fund.................... 7,781.71 
Life Membcrship Рипа................................. §,321.39 
International Electrical Congress of St. Louis—Library 
DOG oo ele КЕ НЕКЕГЕ ТЕКТЕС О Vd eA way 2,971 74 
Mailloux РипЧ......................................... 1,136.55 
Total Fund БКезегуев........................ 255 17,211.39 
SunRPLUS: Per ЕхМЫС“В”............................ 610.288.48 
Total, ue pre e CR m OR атыз — ——— SORR 509 2R 
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AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF ELECTRICAL ENGINEERS 


STATEMENT OF INCOME AND PROFIT AND Loss 


FOR THE YEAR ENDED Арки. 30, 1915 


EXHIBIT B. 
REVENUE: 
Entrance Реев,........................................ $3,935.00 
Dues,....... ——————Á— ОИЕ 86,158.70 
Students Dues,....................................... 4,445.50 
Transfer Fees, oos Uber ы ADAE Ra Ure ewes 640.00 
Advertising, u. 22 uy x REX XX E e e EATEN RUE E ее 8,953.03 
Subscriptions,.... kei o PPS OEC EVER REEL PE IER 2,788.10 
Sales of '' Transactions," есс.,........................... 2,569.98 
Badges Sold, i. ora ar IRR REX FRE $1,782.50 
TINI ———— —Á— т ТЫ» 1,627.70 154.80 
Interest on Іпуевілпегпів,............................... 2,025.00 
Interest on Bank Ва]апсев,............................ д 471.28 
EXChánge. ооа И eee 32.43 
Total au ga uqa Базы зы» $112,774.42 
EXPENSES: 
Meetings and Papers Committee: 
Salaries, Editorial Оерагїтеп%........................ $4,500.00 
Binding and Mailing Proceedings,.................. eee 5,497.32 
Printing Ртосеедйіпд8................................. 8,366.38 
Engraving Proceedings,..... mr ee Wilde Cone d RU 1,780.52 
Paper and Cover Рарет,.............................. 5,235.47 
Елуешсренгл бое 881.25 
Stationery and Miscellaneous Printing,................. 73.50 
General Ехрепвев,................................... 71.71 
Meetings,..................a............ Depa hank ware 6,277 .85 
Volume No. Зоне 1,054.22 
Volume No. 82,................. S $5268 12,400.42 
Volume No. 33,................................ Soene 24.68 
Total, us S oer esr bsc Е $46,163.32 
Deduct Increase in Inventory of Publications: 
May 1, 1914,............... — ГЕТ $8,674.25 
April 30, 1915,...... ......... Отан p 9,650.75 976.50 $ 45,186.82 
Executive Department: 
Salafi RM ME oS аныз д МЕ Ы ЫЗ 15,734.00 
General Ехрепзев,.............................. РЕЧ 1,959.85 
United Engineering Society—Assessments,............. 3,475.00 
Exprés ырысы зе “ЕЕ РАЗЫ REN sa 434.56 
Ротгабе, v RAS ER RA w эзсез sees een vasa ka 2,827.88 
Advertisings 22222 уа E Ces heus P vam RN 1,970.88 
Office Furniture and Ріхінгев,........................ 581.80 
Stationery and Miscellaneous Printing,................. 2,877.07 
Year Book and Сазаіовце,........................... 2.688 .65 
Interest on Bond and Могедаде,...................... 2,160.00 34,709.69 
Forward, ыы и $ 79,896.51 


REVENUR—(ForWard), оао 2...... $112,774.42 
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RzvzNuz—(Forward)............. eR MRNA . $112,774.42 
Ехркм5к5--(Рогтагд),.......................... ee nrbe a td a ТТЕ . $ 79,896.51 
Sections Committee: 
Section Meetings,.........ccccccccccaccccsccscvecess $4,619.43 
Branch Меейіпд8,............................ dad de 177.74 
Delegates Convention Expenses,................ ODE : 1,525.57 
Salary and Traveling Expenses, Нопогагу Secretary,.... 4,410.23 
Salaries, New York Ойсе,........................... 2,385.00 
Stationery and Printing, New York Office............. 832.81 
Express on Advance Соріев,......................... 70.07 14,020.85 
—— 
General: 
Library Committee,..................... ЕРОТ $3,861.38 
Membership Соттїнее,............................ 617.32 
Finance Committee,..... ORG eee ЛОО wa See qus | 150.00 
Standards Соттиїїее,................................ 1,249.12 
Code СОЛИ а 306.19 
“ Transactions" Іпдех,.................. "Tm 440.16 
National Joint Committee on Electrolysis,............... 200 .00 
International Electrical Congress, 1915............... 1,500.00 
International Engineering Congress, 1915,.............. 935.99 
Reception Committee, International Engineering Con- 
gress, Өөр rov SON ROPA UR ICE e ERE RR d 130.10 
International Electrotechnical Commission,............ 758.28 
Annual Рапспоп,...................... dw deseri tes 408.95 
President's Special Appropriation,........ са a bes атыз 80.41 
Aaron ТезїїтопїаЇ,.................................. 1,500.00 
John Fritz Medal Presentation Exercises,............... 83.37 
М1їзсеШапеоцв,....................................... 10.60 12,231.87 
Total; рылымы ыы a .... $106. 149,23 
Deduct: 


Decrease in Accounts Payable—Subject to Approval by 
the Finance Committee, Expenses Undistributed at: 


May 1; 1914 Ауе наа оли: $5,254.47 
April 30; OG ое аа 4,979.41 275.06 
Total Ехрепвев,.......................... $105,874.17 
Мат ЕЕуЕм/к,........................ bas а Е $ 6,900.25 
Ркоғіт а Loss CREDIT—Accessions to Library Volumes and 
Рїхїшгеөз,.................. SA ES wat brace Wea ace a Geeta blew Ame ha БЫНЫ 148.75 


Gross SURPLUS FOR THE ҮБАР-....................................... $ 7,049.00 


Prorit а Loss CHARGES: 


Uncollectible Dues Written ОЙ,......................... $3,025.00 
Reservation for Depreciation of Furniture and Fixtures,.... 1,285.31 
Total er Se aero о 4,910.31 
МЕТ SURPLUS FOR THE ҮКкАВ,...................... die Vg Qu VR ... $ 2,138.69 
SunRPLUS, МАУ 1, 1914,..................... ааа ЕТІ ... 608,149.79 
SunPLUS, APRIL 30, 1015,.......................... Иша acides сое... $610,288 48 
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AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF ELECTRICAL ENGINEERS 


STATEMENT OF CASH RECEIPTS AND DONATIONS FOR DESIGNATED PUR- 
POSES. ALSO DISBURSEMENTS, FOR THE YEAR ENDED Арки, 30, 1915. 


Ехнівіт С. 
RECEIPTS AND DONATIONS: 
Land, Building and Endowment fund—Interest,.................. m $188.94 
Life Membership Рапа--Іпеегев%,.................................... 192.83 
International Electrical Congress of St. Louis Library Fund Donations, 
and Interest, u l y И GOV Sad sopa dudas eR KS CES AES 92.50 
Mailloux Fund—Interest,....... 2..... о ——— — v 45.00 
Total. ое: $519.27 
DISBURSEMENTS: 
Life Membership Ғиапда,................................... ааа $343.35 
МАШО Rund o2 ado ERR ee өза ewes 26.75 
Total, * о оо е ә @e e... © э ө ө ө ө э э ө ө ә ө ө ө э ө в е o а ө ө ө ө ө ө ө ө ово оо о е ө oo $370. 10 


RECEIPTS AND DISBURSEMENTS PER YEAR PER MEMBER. 
During each fiscal year for the past eight years. 


Year ending April 30..... 1908 1909 1910 1911 1913 1913 1914 1916 
Membership, April 30, each 

РРА 5674 6400 6681 7117 7459 7654 7876 8054 
Receipts рег Member..... $13.01 $13.21 $13.35 $13.37 $13.19 $13.45 $14.08 $14.06 


Disbursements per Member 11.73 10.49 12.03 11.03 12.44 15.57 12.86 13.54 


ered uence per ыы $1.28 $2.72 $1.32 $2.34 $ .75 *$2.12 $1.22 $ .52 
eficit. 


Respectfully submitted for the Board of Directors, 
F. L. HUTCHINSON, Secretary. 
New York, May 18, 1915. 
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1. EDUCATION. 


SYMPOSIUM ON “THE STATUS OF THE ENGINEER” 
Vol. xxxiv —1915, pp. 293-332 
Addresses by Messrs. L. B. Stillwell, E. W. Rice Jr., E. M. Herr, Alex- 
ander C. Humphreys, George F. Swain, Henry G. Stott and J. J. Carty. 


2. GENERAL THEORY 


COMPARISON OF CALCULATED AND MEASURED CORONA LOSS CURVES 
F. W. Peek, Jr. Vol. xxxiv—1915, pp. 269-276 

Corona loss curves made by various investigators on experimental and 
practical lines are compared with others calculated by the quadratic law 
with same conditions as to spacing, diameter, altitude, etc. The varia- 
tions of theoretical and practical curves are accounted for and losses 
below visual critical voltage considered. 

Discussion, pages 277-278, by Messrs. J. B. Whitehead, Philip 
Torchio and F. W. Peek, Jr. 

General remarks on variation between theoretical and practical re- 
sults. Difficulty of obtaining readings under practical conditions. 


DISTORTION OF ALTERNATING-CURRENT WAVE CAUSED BY CYCLIC VARIA- 
TION IN RESISTANCE 
Frederick Bedell and E. C. Mayer Vol. хххіу--1915, рр. 333-343 

Theoretical consideration of the distortion of current wave through 
creation of third harmonics caused by cyclic variation in resistance. 
Construction and comparison of curves, involving temperature lead and 
lag, positive and negative temperature coefficients, etc. 

Discusston, pages 343-348, by Messrs. Clayton H. Sharp, C. Field- 
Frank, L. W. Chubb, Charles В. Underhill, М. С. Lloyd and Frederick 
Bedell. 

General remarks on theory and on actual conditions occurring in an 
incandescent lamp circuit. 


° THE FLOW OF ENERGY 
Robert A. Philip Vol. хххіу--1015, pp. 779-808 
Description of a new graphical method of representing the flow of 
energy showing the functions of generators, motors, transformers, trans- 
mission lines, and other parts of an electric distributing system in terms 
of the flow of energy through them. 
No discussion. 


THE ELECTRIC STRENGTH OF AIR—VI 
J. B. Whitehead Vol. xxxiv—1916, pp. 1035-1057 


Some of the simpler fundamental experiments on the electrical con- 
ductivity of air are described. The theory of ionization in gases is out- 
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lined and Tawnsend’s proof that the law of corona forming intensity is 
in accord with the theory of ionization by collision is explained. 
Discussion, pages 1058-1066, by Messrs. Р.Н. Thomas, J. В. Whitehead, 
F. W. Peek, Jr., E. E. F. Creighton, H. J. Ryan and L. W. Chubb. 
Discussion of corona formation under various conditions and limita- 
tions. ; 


THE RELUCTANCE OF SOME IRREGULAR MAGNETIC FIELDS 
John F. H. Douglas Vol. xxxiv — 1936, pp. 1067-1135 

Mathematical and experimental methods of determining magnetic re- 
luctance are discus:ed. The electric field of the electric generator is 
analyzed. The reluctance of various other magnetic fields is determined 
by experiment and mathematical computation. ‚ All results are put into 
charts and formulas for convenient use. The flux lines of transformers 
and induction motors are shown and the solution of the sine-wave alter- 
nator given. 

Discussion, pages 1126-1134, by Messrs. C. В. Underhill, F. W. Peek, 
Jr., С. A. Adams, J. D. Ball, P. M. Lincoln, P. H. Thomas, L. W. Chubb 
and F. W. Carter. 

А discussion of various magnetic fields encountered in machine design 
including the solenoid field and the dielectric field. 


FORM FACTOR AND ITS SIGNIFICANCE—I 
Frederick Bedell, assisted by 
R. Bown and H. A. Pidgeon Vol. xxxiv—i1916, рр. 1135-1143 


Significance of form factor in the study of transformer losses. Every 
wave shape has a definite form factor, but the converse is not true. Form 
factor, therefore, is shown to have no general significance as an indicator 
of wave form or distortion. A general expression for form factor is de- 
rived. 

Discussion, incorporated with that of paper by Е. М. Mizushi on “Ап 
Analytical and Graphical Solution for Non-Sinusoidal Alternating 
Currents”. 


DISTORTION FACTORS—II 
Frederick Bedell, assisted by 
R. Bown and C. L. Swisher Vol. xxxiv—i916, рр. 1143-1167 


The significance and usefulness of deviation, peak factor, harmonic 
factor, curve factor and differential and integral distortion factor. A 
possible factor combining the differential and integral factors is suggested. 
Variation of the different factors with phase, amplitude and frequency 
is given. 

Discussion incorporated with that of paper by F. М. Mizushi on “An 
Analytical and Graphical Solution for Non-Sinusoidal Alternating 
Currents”. 


AN ANALYTICAL AND GRAPHICAL SOLUTION FOR NON-SINUSOIDAL ALTER- 
NATING-CURRENTS 

F. M. Mizushi Vol. xxxiv—1918, pp. 1159-1170 

The solution for sinusoidal currents, series circuits, may be modified 

by the introduction of current distortion factors to hold for non-sinusoidal 

currents. The usual solution for parallel circuits may likewise be modified 
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by similar voltage distortion factors. The general analytical solution 
for both cases is followed by the graphical solution and by special cases. 

Discussion (including that of papers by Е. Bedell, В. Bown, H. A. 
Pidgeon, and C. L. Swisher, and Report of Joint Committee on Inductive 
Interference), pages 1171-1200, by Messrs. C. A. Adams, L. W. Chubb, 
Н. S. Osborne, W. V. Lyon, W. I. Middleton, С. L. Dawes, E. Е. Е. 
Creighton, J. B. Whitehead, W. J. Foster and Е. Bedell. 

Discussion of the effect of frequency on telephone operation with re- 
commendations leading to the reduction of distortion of wave form in 
power circuits. А description of the pure wave generator. 


THE PHASE ANGLE OF CURRENT TRANSFORMERS 
C. L. Dawes Vol. xxxiv —19165, pp. 1585-1598 


The determination of the phase angle of current transformers by means 
of a wattmeter and the corrections which must be applied to readings to 
correct unavoidable errors. Results of tests are given and the use of the 
a-c. potentiometer as a check method is described. 

Discussion incorporated with that of paper by Charles Fortescue on 
“The Calibration of Current Transformers by Means of Mutual Induc- 
tance.” 


THE CALIBRATION OF CURRENT TRANSFORMERS BY MEANS OF MUTUAL 


INDUCTANCE 
The Measurement of Mutual Inductance and Self-Inductance and Alternating-Current 
Resistance 
Charles Fortescue Vol. xxxiv — 1916, pp. 1699-1615 


A statement of the reasons for the selection of mutual inductances as 
a means for calibrating current transformers and a description of the 
design and manufacture of the apparatus. Formula used in calculating 
mutual inductances and its limitation is given as well as methods of 
calibrating mutual inductances and of measuring rates and phase-dis- 
placements. An artificial method of loading transformers under test is 
proposed. | 

Discussion (including that of paper Бу С. L. Dawes), pages 1616-1626, 
by Messrs. G. A. Campbell, L. W. Chubb, C. H. Sharp, J. R. Craighead, 
C. W. Bates and C. L. Dawes. 

A detailed discussion of general points involved in the paper with 
elaboration of certain points. 


AN INVESTIGATION OF DIELECTRIC LOSSES WITH THE CATHODE RAY TUBE 
John P. Minton Vol. хххіу--1015, рр. 1627-1677 


This paper discusses the theory of the cathode ray tube wattmeter and 
shows how it can be used to determine directly the power factors of in- 
sulations. The development of the cathode ray tube and its auxiliary 
apparatus is discussed. Measurements of dielectric losses, power factors 
and currents for varnished cloth and oil-treated pressboards are given, 
curves plotted and the empirical equations derived from them stated. 
The large and harmful effects of moisture and high temperature are 
clearly shown. 

Discussion, pages 1678-1691, by Messrs. Н. W. Fisher, К. W. Atkinson, 
F. W. Peek, Jr., C. L. Fortescue, W. C. Arsem, H. J. Ryan, R. P. Jackson, 
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C. L. Dawes, W. I. Middleton, C. H. Sharp, C. W. Davis and J. P. 
Minton. X 

A general discussion of points involved in the paper and a comparison 
of losses in gas, liquid and solid insulations. 


THE ЕЕЕЕСТ OF TRANSIENT VOLTAGES ОМ DIELECTRICS 
F. W. Peek, Jr. Vol. xxxiv—1915, pp. 1857-1909 


An investigation of the various phenomena affecting the strength of 
dielectrics and means of protecting them from transient voltages. Ап 
impulse generator from which voltages of any wave front, length of tail, 
etc., can be obtained is described. The strength of air between spheres 
and needles is given as well as time and voltage required for rupture. 
Transient spark-over and corona voltages for wires, surface spark-over, 
effects of polarity, air density, practical application, etc., are given. 
Transient spark-over voltage and time are recorded for oil and various 
solid dielectrics. 

Discussion, pages 1910-1920, by Messrs. J. C. Clark, E. Е. Е. Creighton, 
P. H. Thomas, F. W. Peek, Jr., R. W. Sorensen, F. F. Brand, J. M. Weed 
and H. C. Stephens. 

A general discussion with particular emphasis on spark lag, wet and 
dry spark-over and ionization. 


EXPERIMENTAL RESEARCHES ON SKIN EFFECT IN CONDUCTORS 
A. Е. Kennelly, F. W. Laws and P. H. Pierce Vol. xxxiv—1915, рг. 1968-2018 


The results of about one hundred series of tests, each covering a range 
in frequency up to about 5000 cycles per second, on the impedance of long 
loops of parallel conductors of different metals, sizes and cross-sectional 
forms. The measuring apparatus is described. The theory of skin 
effect in solid rods and in indefinitely wide flat strips is appended. 

Discussion, pages 2019-2021, by Messrs. H. B. Dwight, J. E. Clem 
and L. P. Ferris. 

A general discussion with particular reference to skin effect of con- 
ductors located within a-c. machinery. 


HARMONICS IN TRANSFORMER MAGNETIZING CURRENTS 
J. F. Peters Vol. xxxiv—1916, pp. 3167-3173 


The cause and effects of higher harmonic currents in magnetizing cur- 
rents of transformers are shown and a hypothetical сазе 15 analyzed. Тһе 
effects with common schemes of connecting transformers are also entered 
into. Тһе reason why third harmonics аге not developed in “‘core-type”’ 
transformers connected star-star. 

Discusston, pages 2174-2182, by Messrs. D. I. Cone, L. P. Ferris, N. S. 
Diamant and J. F. Peters. 

Discussion of certain special cases and factors. 


PHENOMENA ACCOMPANYING TRANSMISSION WITH SOME TYPES OF STAR 
TRANSFORMER CONNECTIONS 
L. N. Robinson š Vol. xxxiv— 1915, рр. 2183-2191 


This paper points out and explains some even harmonic phenomena 
attending the operation of star-star connected banks of transformers hav- 
ing grounded neutral on the line side only. 
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Discusston, pages 2192-2195, by Messrs. H. J. Ryan, H. Stephenson, 
W. А. Hillebrand, J. Р. Jollyman, Е. Е. Brand and L. №. Robinson. 
Remarks for and against the use of grounded neutral and tertiary delta. 


ABNORMAL VOLTAGES IN TRANSFORMERS 
J. Murray Weed Vol. xxxiv—1915, pp. 2197-2232 


The paper deals with the electrical behavior of transformer windings 
when subjected to steep wave fronts and high-frequency wave trains. 
The dependance of the internal voltages produced, upon the distribution 
of capacity with the inductance of the winding, is discussed. An analysis 
is made of the facts and fundamental principles involved which will en- 
able us to insulate for and guard against excessive internal voltages in a 
more scientific manner. 

Discussion, pages 2233-2236, by Messrs. R. W. Sorensen, F. F. Brand 
P. H. Thomas and J. M. Weed. 

A general discussion of methods of eliminating abnormal ie in 
distribution systems. š 


CALCULATION OF SUDDEN SHORT-CIRCUIT PHENOMENA OF ALTERNATORS 
N. S. Diamant Vol. хххіу--1916, pp. 2237-2278 


The theory and explanation of the electromagnetic phenomena in- 
volved in the sudden short circuit of alternators, as given by Berg and 
Boucherot, is briefly considered. New methods are developed for the ex- 
perimental determination of these quantities. Also new methods are 
given, based on theoretical equations, for the calculation of short circuits 
directly from oscillographic records. 

Data relating to the short circuit of a 45-kv-a. alternator are given; 
also an electrical device, designed by the writer for short circuiting a 
machine at any given po nt of the e. m. f. wave. 

Discussion, pages 2274-2278, by Messrs. F. D. Newbury, C. J. Fech- 
heimer and №. S. Diamant. 

A gcneral discussion of theoretical determinations vs, actual tests of 
short-circuit phenomena. 


THE REPULSION START INDUCTION MOTOR 
James L. Hamilton Vol. xxxiv—19165, рр. 2443-2474 


This paper sets forth the general characteristics of the repulsion start 
induction motor and compares them with similar characteristics of d-c. 
motors and other a-c. motors. It outlines a definite and commercially 
practicable method of studying the electrical design of existing motors 
and of predetermining the design of new or proposed motors. 

Discussion, pages 2475-2482, by Messrs. Н. Weichsel, C. А. Weber, 
F. J. Bullivant, M. Brooks and J. L. Hamilton. 

А general discussion of the design methods given by the author. 


SINGLE-PHASE SQUIRREL-CAGE MOTOR WITH LARGE STARTING TORQUE 
AND PHASE CONPENSATION 
Val A. Fynn Vol. xxxiv—1916, pp. 2483-3508 


À description of a new single-phase motor which develops a large start- 
ing torque and operates with unity power factor. It outlines the manner 
in which the machine was developed, discusses the theory of its operation 
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as well as novel points in its design and gives a number of test results 
obtained with motors of different sizes. 

Discussion, page 2509, by Mr. H. Weichsel. 

A brief description of the working characteristics of the motor. 


THE CALCULATION OF THE LONG DISTANCE TRANSMISSION LINE UNDER 
CONSTANT ALTERNATING VOLTAGE 
G. R. Dean Vol. xxxiv — 1916, pp. 2611-2532 


A mathematical dissertation on the real and imaginary quantities in- 
volved in the general solution of the differential equations which express 
the relations existing between current and voltage at any point of a trans- 
mission line. Special cases and numerical examples are worked out in 
detail. 

No discussion. 


DECOMPOSING MAGNETIC FIELDS INTO THEIR HIGHER HARMONICS 
H. Weichsel Vol. хххіу —1916, рр. 3781-2738 


A description of methods of decomposing a magnetic field into its 
higher harmonics by representing the field shapes as geometrical figures 
composed of a number of triangular waves with certain phase displace- 
ments against each other. This avoids in many cases the usual long 
mathematical operations. Equations are deduced for the harmonics of 
various wave shapes based upon Fourier’s equation for a tnangular field. 

Discussion, pages 2739-2745, by Messrs. G. R. Dean, J. L. Hamilton, 
N.S. Diamant, L. W. Chubb and H. Weichsel. 

A general discussion of the methods employed by the author in decom- 
posing magnetic fie ds. 


3. UNITS, MEASUREMENTS AND INSTRUMENTS 


ELECTRICAL PORCELAIN 
I. Testing with a High Frequency Oscillator. II. The Problematical Points of Manufac- 
ture. ІП. Experiences and Experimental Investigations 
E. E. F. Creighton Vol. xxxiv—1916, pp. 465-562 


Part 1 treats of the reasons for using the high-frequency oscillator, its 
great value in the detection of flaws, punctures, etc. A description of the 
apparatus is given. Part 2 shows the principal factors in the manufacture 
of porcelain which affect the final product and are all important in obtain- 
ing a good electrical porcelain. Part 3 contains data on high-frequency 
tests. Methods of examining and determining the homogeneity of porce- 
lain. 

Discussion, pages 553-576, by Messrs. A. O. Austin, C. Field-Frank, 
J. T. Lawson, P. W. Sothman, F. Osgood, L. L. Israel, R. P. Jackson, 
W. H. Jacobi, J. C. Smith, H. J. Ryan and J. 5. Lapp. 

Advantages and disadvantages of various methods. Performance data 
of insulators on lines of various voltages. 


FORM FACTOR AND ITS SIGNIFICANCE—I 
Frederick Bedell, assisted by 
R. Bown and H. A. Pidgeon Vol. xxxiv—1916, рр. 1135-1143 
Significance of form factor in the study of transformer losses. Every 
wave shape has a definite form factor, but the converse is not true. Form 
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factor, therefore, is shown to have no general significance as an indicator 
of wave form or distortion. A general expression for form factor 1s de- 
rived. 

Discussion incorporated with that of paper Бу Е. М. Mizushi on “Ап 
Analytical and Graphical Solution for Non Sinusoidal Alternating 


, 


Currents”. 


THE PHASE ANGLE OF CURRENT TRANSFORMERS 

C. L. Dawes Vol. xxxiv —1915, pp. 1585-1598 

The determination of the phase angle of current transformers by means 
of a wattmeter and the corrections which must be applied to readings to 
correct unavoidable errors. Results of tests are given and the use of the 
a-c. potentiometer as a check method is described. 

Discussion incorporated with that of paper by Charles Fortescue on 
“The Calibration of Current Transformers by Means of Mutual Induc- 
tance.” 


THE CALIBRATION OF CURRENT TRANSFORMERS BY MEANS OF MUTUAL 


INDUCTANCE 
The Measurement of Mutual Inductance and Self-Inductance and Alternating Current 
Resistance 
Charles Fortescue Vol. xxxiv —1916, pp. 1599-1615 


A statement of the reasons for the selection of mutual inductances as a ' 
means for calibrating current transformers and a description of the design 
and manufacture of the apparatus. Formula used in calculating mutual 
inductances and its limitation is given as well as methods of calibrating 
mutual inductances and of measuring rates and phase-displacements. 
An artificial method of loading transformers under test is proposed. 

Discussion (including that of paper by C. L. Dawes), pages 1616-1626, 
by Messrs. G. A. Campbell, L. W. Chubb, C. H. Sharp, J. R. Craighead, 
С. W. Bates and С. L. Dawes. 

A detailed discussion of general points involved in the paper with 
elaboration of certain points. 


` AN INVESTIGATION OF DIELECTRIC LOSSES WITH THE CATHODE RAY TUBE 
John Р. Minton Vol. xxxiv -1915, рр. 1627-1677 


This paper discusses the theory of the cathode rav tube wattmeter and 
shows how it can be used to determine directly the power factors of in- 
sulations. Тһе development of the cathode ray tube and its auxiliary 
apparatus is discussed. Measurements of diclectric losses, power factors 
and currents for varnished cloth and oil-treated pressboards are given, 
curves plotted and the empirical equations derived from them stated. 
The large and harmful effects of moisture and high temperature are 
clearly shown. 

Discussion, pages 1678-1691, by Messrs. H. W. Fisher, В. W. Atkinson, 
F. W. Peek, Jr.. C. L. Fortescue, W. C. Arsem, H. J. Ryan, R. P. Jackson, 
C. L. Dawes, W. I. Middleton, C. H. Sharp, C. W. Davis and J. P. 
Minton. 

А general discussion of points involved in the paper and a comparison 
of losses in gas, liquid and solid insulations, 
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| THE EFFECT OF TRANSIENT VOLTAGES ON DIELECTRICS 
F. W. Peek, Jr. Vol. хххіт — 1916, pp. 1867-1909 

An investigation of the various phenomena affecting the strength of 
dielectrics and means of protecting them from transient voltages. An 
impulse generator from which voltages of any wave front, length of tail, 
etc., can be obtained is described. The strength of air between spheres 
and needles is given as well as time and voltage required for rupture. 
Transient spark-over and corona voltages for wires, surface spark-over, 
effects of polarity, air density, practical application, etc., are given. 
Transient spark-over voltage and time are recorded for oil and various 
solid dielectrics. 

Discussion, pages 1910-1920, by Messrs. J. C. Clark, Е. Е. В. Creighton, . 
P. H. Thomas, F. W. Peek, Jr., R. W. Sorensen, F. F. Brand, J. M. Weed 
and Н. С. Stephens. 

A general discussion with particular emphasis on spark lag, wet and dry 
spark-over and ionization. 


EXPERIMENTAL RESEARCHES ON SKIN EFFECT IN CONDUCTORS 


. A. Е. Kennelly, F. W. Laws and Р. Н. Pierce Vol. xxxiv—1916, pp. 1953-2018 


The results of about one hundred series of tests, each covering a range 
in frequency up to about 5000 cycles per second, on the impedance of 
long loops of parallel conductors of different metals, sizes and cross- 
sectional forms. The measuring apparatus is described. The theory of 
skin effect in solid rods and in indefinitely wide flat strips is appended. 

Discussion, pages 2019-2021, by Messrs. H. B. Dwight, J. E. Clem 
and L. P. Ferris. 

A general discussion with particular reference to skin effect of con- 
ductors located within a-c. machinery. 


CALCULATION OF SUDDEN SHORT-CIRCUIT PHENOMENA OF ALTERNATORS 
N. S. Diamant Vol. xxxiv —1916, pp. 2237-2273 


The theory and explanation of the electromagnetic phenomena involved 
in the sudden short circuit of alternators, as given by Berg and Boucherot, 
is briefly considered. New methods are developed for the experimental 
determination of these quantities. Also new methods are given, based on . 
theoretical equations, for the calculation of short circuits directly from 
oscillographic records. 

Data relating to the short circuit of a 45-kv-a. alternator are given; 
also an electrical device, designed by the writer for short circuiting a 
machine at any given point of the e. m. f. wave. 

Discussion, pages 2274-2278, by Messrs. Е. D. Newbury, C. J. Fech- 
heimer and N. S. Diamant. 

A general discussion of theoretical determinations vs. actual tests of 
short-circuit phenomena. 


° RATES AND RATE MAKING 
Paul M. Lincoin . Vol. хххіу--1016, pp. 2279-2318 


The necessity of recognizing load factor in rate schedules is emphasized. 
To obtain load factor necessitates the measurement of maximum demand; 
a new maximum demand meter 15 described which depends upon heat and 
heat storage. The theory of such meters is discussed. А new method of 
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measuring power factor and volt-amperes is disclosed and a method of 
recognizing power factor in the rate for electric service is discussed. 

Discussion, pages 2319-2360, by Messrs. W. McClellan, E. J. Cheney, 
P. Betts, J. W. Lieb, Н. С. Stott, C. I. Hall, Т. B. Taylor, H. W. Peck, 
H. Goodwin, Jr., W. N. Polakov, T. Jones, A.W. Burke, Е. T. Leilich, R. S. 
Hale, E. J. Blake, A. Dow, J. G. De Remer, F. A. Sager, E. P. Roberts, 
R. A. Philip, H. L. Wallau, R. A. Lundquist, J. D. Mortimer, L. R. Lee, 
and P. M. Lincoln. 

А general discussion for and against various methods of rate making. 


THE CALCULATION OF THE LONG DISTANCE TRANSMISSION LINE UNDER 
CONSTANT ALTERNATING VOLTAGE 
G. R. Dean Vol. ххх1у— 1916, pp. 2611-2633 


A mathematical dissertation on the real and imaginary quantities 
involved in the general solution of the differential equations which ex- 
press the relations existing between current and voltage at any point of a 
transmission line. Special cases and numerical examples are worked out 
in detail. 

No discussion. 


THE MAGNETIC PROPERTIES OF SOME IRON ALLOYS 
Trygve D. Yensen | Vol. хххіт —1916, рр. 2601-2641 

A description of experiments on various alloys of electrolytic iron 
melted in vacuo with other elements. The author deals briefly with the 
iron-boron and iron-carbon alloys, and presents results obtained with the 
iron-cobalt alloy. The iron-silicon alloy is treated in greater detail and 
most remarkable results are given. 

Discusston, pages 2642-2670, by Messrs. T. Spooner, W. J. Wooldridge, 
J. D. Ball, M. Brooks, М. С. Lloyd, L. T. Robinson, N. W. Storer, С. W. 
Burrows, R. L. Sanford and T. D. Yensen. 

A discussion of general conditions surrounding the testing of iron alloys 
and of results obtained by the author and other investigators. 


THE EFFECT OF DISPLACED MAGNETIC PULSATIONS ON THE HYSTERESIS 
LOSS OF SHEET STEEL 
L. W. Chubb and Thomas Spooner Vol. хххіт —1916, рр. 2671-2692 


A study of the constant varying reluctance to which the teeth of re- 
volving electrical apparatus is subjected and the resultant displaced 
hysteresis loops. It is pointed out that the data from these displaced 
hysteresis loops limit the applicability of the Steinmetz formula to sym- 
metrical loops. Recent tests and apparatus used, are described. 

Discussion incorporated with that of paper by John D. Ball on “Тһе 
Unsymmetrical Hysteresis Loop”. 


. THE UNSYMMETRICAL HYSTERESIS LOOP 
John D. Ball Vol. xxxiv—1916, рр. 3693-8715 
Results and analyses of tests to determine losses in hysteresis loops 
wherein the magnetism is carried through cycles in which limiting values 
of flux are different in amount or the mean values of flux differ from zero. 
Such variations of magnetism occur in inductor generators, in teeth*of in- 
duction machines, and in materials magnetized from rectifier circuits. 
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Discussion (including that of paper by L. W. Chubb and Thomas 
Spooner), pages 2716-2720, by Messrs. М. С. Lloyd, T. D. Yensen. 
T. Spooner and J. D. Ball. 

А discussion of various methods of measurement and results obtained 
in each. 


EXPERIMENTAL DATA CONCERNING THE SAFE OPERATING TEMPERATURE 
FOR MICA ARMATURE COIL INSULATION 
F. D. Newbury Vol. xxxiv— -1915, pp. 3747-2764 


The results of three series of tests made on the first 3750-kv-a. generator 
installed at Niagara Falls, to determine internal copper temperatures. 
The object of the tests was to obtain data to assist in the determination 
of the safe maximum temperature of built-up mica-and-cambric (or mica- 
and-paper) insulation. The operating history of the generator is given. 
Tests show that when suitable mica insulation is used 150 deg. is a con- 
servative limit. 

Discussion, pages 2765-2780, by Messrs. P. Torchio, W. J. Foster, 
B. A. Behrend, H. P. Wood, C. F. Scott, H. F. Erben, C: E. Skinner, 
J. B. Fisken, P. M. Lincoln, F. W. Peek, T. E. Fowler, W. L. Waters, 
E. W. Stevenson and F. D. Newbury. 

А discussion of the various factors to be considered in the establish- 
ment of a standard limiting temperature for insulation. 


4. INSULATION AND DIELECTRIC PHENOMENA 


COMPARISON OF CALCULATED AND MEASURED CORONA LOSS CURVES 
F. W. Peek, Jr. Vol. xxxiv—1916, pp. 269-276 


Corona loss curves made by various investigators on experimental and 
pract cal lines are compared with others calculated by the quadratic law 
with same conditions as to spacing, diameter altitude, etc. The varia- 
tions of theoretical and practical curves are accounted for and losses 
below visual critical voltage considered. 

Discussion, pages 277-278, by Messrs. ]. B. Whitehead, Philip 
Torchio and F. W. Peek, Jr. 

General remarks on variation between theoretical and practical re- 
sults. Difficulty of obtaining readings under practical conditions. 


. ELECTRICAL PRECIPITATION 
F. G Cottrell Vol. xxxiv—1915, рр. 387-396 


Historical sketch. 
Discussion, incorporated with that of papers by W. W. Strong A. F. 
Nesbit and Linn Bradley. | 


ELECTRICAL PRECIPITATION 
Theory of the Removal of Suspended Matter from Fluids 
W. W. Strong : Vol. xxxiv—1915, pp. 397-404 


Method of calcu'ating the amount of energy to remove suspended matter 
from fluids and relative efficiencies of various methods. The manner of 
distribution of energy of corona discharge and nature of ionization dis- 
cussed. The application of the theory and the limits of usefulness. 

Discussion incorporated with that of papers by Messrs. Е. С. Cottrell, 
А. Е. Nesbit and Linn Bradley. 
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THE THEORETICAL AND EXPERIMENTAL CONSIDERATION OF ELECTRICAL 
PRECIPITATION 
A. F. Nesbit . Vol. xxxiv—1916, рр. 406-420 


Theory of electrical precipitation of suspended matter in gases is in- 
separably connected with the phenomena of ionization and laws of elec- 
trically charged bodies. Demonstration of precipitation in nature and 
the action of ionization, gravitation and the electric field. Data showing 
the superiority of negative corona and relative effectiveness of size and 
shape of electrodes, temperature and conductance of gases, polarity and 
uniformity of corona. 

Discussion incorporated wi h that of papers of Messrs. Е. С. Cottrell, 
W. W. Strong and Linn Bradley. 


PRACTICAL APPLICATIONS OF ELECTRICAL PRECIPITATION AND PROGRESS 
OF THE RESEARCH CORPORATION 
Linn Bradley Vol. xxxiv —1916, pp. 431-457 


Technical and financ al progress made by the Research Corporation 
since its organization with detailed description of several installations 
including data on voltages, electrode spac ngs, power consumption, etc. 
Mention is made of improvements in apparatus, the tendency toward 
standardization, and the field opening up for application. A selected 
bibliography is included. 

Discussion (including that of papers by F. С. Cottrell, W. W. Strong 
and А. Е. Nesbit), pages 458-164, Бу Messrs. W. S. Franklin Linn 
Bradley, Saul Dushman, Halbert P. Hill, А. Е. Nesbit. L. W. Chubb, 
John B. Taylor. J. H. Davis, W. W. Strong and S. M. Kintner. 

Criticisms and approvals of various methods and additional data on 
certain operations. 

ELECTRICAL PORCELAIN 
I. Testing with a High Frequency Oscillator. II. The Problematical Points of Manufac- 


ture. ПІ. Experiences and Experimental Investigations. 
E. E. F. Creighton Vol. хххіу--1916, рр.465-552 


Part I treats of the reasons for using the high-frequency oscillator, its 
great value in the detection of flaws, punctures, ete. A descr ption of the 
apparatus is given. Part И shows the principal factors in the manu- 
facture of porcela n which affect the final product and are all important 
in obtaining a good electrical porcelain. Part ПТ contains data on high- 
frequency tests. Methods of examining and determining the homo- 
geneity of porcelain. : 

Discussion, pages 553-576, by Messrs. А. О. Austin, С. Field-Frank, 
J. T. Lawson, P. W. Sothman, E. Osgood, L. L. Israel, В.Р. Jackson, 
W. H. Jacobi, J. C. Smith, H. J. Ryan and J. S. Lapp. 

Advantages and disadvantages of various methods. Performance 
data of insulators on lines of various voltages. 


CONTINUOUS WAVES IN LONG DISTANCE RADIO TELEGRAPHY 
L. F. Fuller Vol. хххіу-1915, рр. 809-827 
The theoretical transmission equations for both continuous and damped 
waves are considered with the empirical formulas for the latter. Ability 
to predetermine the probable normal daylight-sending radius of high- 
powered radio stations. Experiments with continuous waves between 
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San Francisco and Honolulu and the empirical formula derived. Curves 
for both day and night conditions are shown. Effects of changes of wave 
lengths upon transmission efficiency are discussed. 


Discussion, pages 828-841, by Messrs. Alfred N. Goldsmith, J. Zenneck 
Lee de Forest, A. J. Hepburn, E. F. W. Alexanderson, G. H. Clark and 
L. F. Fuller. 

Alternators for radio frequencies. The use of the arc as a generator. 
Discussion of ‘‘sunrise effect’’, interference, audibility and divergence 


factors. 
» 


THE ELECTRIC STRENGTH OF AIR—VI 
J. B. Whitehead Vol. xxxiv — 1916, pp. 1035-1057 


Some of the simpler fundamental experiments on the electrical con- 
ductivity of air are described. The theory of ionization in gases is out- 
lined and Townsend's proof that the law of corona forming intensity is 
in accord with the theory of ionization by collision is explained. 


Discussion, pages 1058-1066, by Messrs. P. H. Thomas, J. B. Whitehead 
F. W. Peek, Jr., E. E. F. Creighton, H. J. Ryan and L. W. Chubb. 

Discussion of corona formation under various conditions and limita- 
tions. 


THE RELUCTANCE OF SOME IRREGULAR MAGNETIC FIELDS 

John F. H. Douglass Vol. xxxiv—1916, pp. 1067-1136 

Mathematical and experimental methods of determining magnetic 
reluctance are discussed. The electric field of the electric generator is 
analyzed. The reluctance of various other magnetic fields is determined 
by experiment and mathematical computation. АЦ results are put into 
charts and formulas for convenient use. The flux lines of transformers 
and induction motors are shown and the solution of the sine-wave alter- 
nators given. 


Discussion, pages 1126-1134, by Messrs. C. R. Underhill, F. W. Peck, 
Jr., C. A. Adams, J. D. Ball. P. M. Lincoln, Р. H. Thomas, L. W. Chubb, 
and F. W. Carter. 

A discussion of various magnetic fields encountered in machine design 
including the solenoid field and the dielectric field. 


FOUR YEARS OPERATING EXPERIENCE ON A HIGH-TENSION TRANSMISSION 
LINE 

А. Bang i Vol. xxxiv— 1916, pp. 1243-1263 
A careful record of all operating events of the high-tension transmission 

line of the Pennsylvania Water and Power Company's hydroelectric 

plant at Holtwood, Pa. Certain observations made on lightning flash- 

overs, deterioration of insulators, sleet on cables, and various means 

adopted to prevent disturbances to operation from these causes. 


Discussion (including that of papers by J. A. Walls, J. B. Leeper, W. E. 
Mitchell, P. M. Downing, F. C. Connery), pages 1264-1273, by Messrs. 
R. J. McClelland, A. S. McAllister, E. E. F. Creighton, E. A. Lof, L. C. 
Nicholson, J. B. Leeper and R. Bennett. 

А general discussion of tower design, causes of failure, deterioration 
and failure of insulators. 
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AN INVESTIGATION OF DIELECTRIC LOSSES WITH THE CATHODE RAY TUBE 
John P. Minton Vol. xxxiv—1916, pp. 1627-1677 


` This paper discusses the theory of the cathode ray tube wattmeter and 

shows how it can be used to determine directly the power factors of in- 
sulations. The development of the cathode ray tube and its auxiliary 
apparatus 1$ discussed. Measurements of dielectric losses, power factors 
and currents for varnished cloth and oil-treated pressboards are given, 
curves plotted and the empirical equations derived from them stated. 
The large and harmful effects of moisture and high temperature are 
clearly shown. 

Discussion, pages 1678-1691, by Messrs. H. W. Fisher, В. W. Atkinson, 
Е. W. Peck, Jr., С. L. Fortescue, W. С. Arsem, H. J. Ryan, В.Р. Jackson 
С. L. Dawes, W. I. Middleton, С. Н. Sharp, С. W. Davis and J. P. Minton. 

A general discussion of points involved in the paper and a comparison 
of losses іп gas, liquid and solid insulations. 


THE EFFECT OF TRANSIENT VOLTAGES ON DIELECTRICS 
F. W. Peek, Jr. Vol. хххіу--1016, pp. 1887-1909 


An investigation of the various phenomena affecting the strength of 
dielectrics and means of protecting them from transient voltages. Ап 
impulse generator from which voltages of any wave front, length of tail, 
etc., can be obtained, is described. The strength of air between spheres 
and needles 15 given as we'l as time and voltage required for rupture. 
Transient spark-over and corona voltages for wires, surface spark-over, 
effects of polarity, air density, practical application, etc., are given. 
Transient spark-over voltage and time are recorded for oil and various 
so id dielectrics. 

Discussion, pages 1910-1920, by Messrs. J. C. Clark, E. Е. Е. Creighton, 
Р.Н. Thomas, Е. W. Peek, Jr., R. W. Sorensen, Е. Е. Brand, J. М. Weed, 
and H. C. Stephens. 

A general discussion with particular emphasis on spark lag, wet and dry 
spark-over and ionization. 


ARC PHENOMENA 
A. G. Collis Vol. xxxiv— 19165, pp. 1931-1940 


A study of the arc phenomena accompanying the rupture of circuits 
in oil switches and description of a number of experiments made to de- 
termine the influence of differently shaped arcing contacts upon the 
disturbances following rupture of an a-c. circuit. The use of reactors 1$ 
also considered. 


Discussion, pages 1941-1951, by Messrs. E. B. Merriam, C. Lichten- 
berg, F. W. Harris and W. D. Peaslee. 
À comparison of the experiences of others with those of the author. 


DISCUSSION ON "REPORT BY THE JOINT COMMITTEE ON INDUCTIVE 
INTERFERENCE" 
Vol. хххіу--1916, рр. 2113-2126 
The factors nvolved in inductive interference and methods of limiting 
or counteracting them with special reference to high frequency, reduction 
of harmonics and forms of line construction and transformer installation. 
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OVERHEAD ELECTROLYSIS AND PORCELAIN STRAIN INSULATORS 
S. L. Foster Vol. xxxiv—1916, pp. 2127-2136 


A description of the leakage of current from trolley wires to earth 
through insulated supports on all e'ectrical overhead construction and the 
effect of this leakage on power and guy wires. The proper design of in- 
sulators to prevent this leakage. Electrolytic action caused by use of 
dissimilar metals, sulphuric acid and other fumes. A description of 
troubles, causes and cures in the San Francisco section. 

Discussion, pages 2137-2140, by Messrs. L. W. Webb, L. Addicks, 
S. L. Foster, J. B. Fisken, J. H. Finney, T. M. Stateler and Paul L. Ost. 

А general discussion of overhead electrolys.s. 


EXPERIMENTAL DATA CONCERNING THE SAFE OPERATING TEMPERATURE 
FOR MICA ARMATURE COIL INSULATION 
F. D. Newbury Vol. xxxiv— 1915, pp. 3747-2764 

The results of three ser cs of tests made on the first 3750-kv-a. gen- 
erator installed at Niagara Falls, to determ ne internal copper tempera- 
tures. The object of the tests was to obtain data to assist in the deter- 
minat on of the safe maximum temperature of built-up mica-and-cambric 
(or mica-and-paper) insulation. The operating history of the generator 
is given. Tests show that when suitable mica insulation is used, 150 deg. 
15 a conservative limit. 

Discussion, pages 2765-2780, by Messrs. P. Torchio, W. J. Foster, 
B. A. Behrend, H. P. Wood, C. F. Scott, H. F. Erben, C. E. Skinner, 
J. B. Fisken, P. M. Lincoln, F. W. Peek, T. E. Fowler, W. L. Waters, 
E. W. Stevenson and F. D. Newbury. 

A discussion of the various factors to be considered in the establishment 
of a standard limiting temperature for insulation. 


5. ELECTRIC CONDUCTORS 


THEORETICAL INVESTIGATION OF ELECTRIC TRANSMISSION SYSTEMS 
UNDER SHORT CIRCUIT CONDITIONS 
I. W. Gross Vol. xxxiv— 1916, pp. 23-67 


Ап investigation of the mechanical forces between busbars and the 
phases of three-conductor cables under short-circuit conditions. Ап 
analytical treatment of heating with typical curves. The effect veness 
of reactors. 

Discussion, pages 68-84, by Messrs. Henry G. Scott, Philip Torchio, 
Cassius M. Davis, H. В. Woodrow, James Lyman, John B. Taylor, 
К. W. Atkinson, Charles L. Fortescue, Hans Lippelt, S. I. Oesterreicher, 
Alfred E. Waller and I. W. Gross. 

General discussion of the mechanical forces created by short-circuit 
conditions and the resisting forces in cables. The grouping of reactors. 


EFFECT OF MOISTURE IN THE EARTH ON TEMPERATURE OF UNDERGROUND 
CABLES 
L. E. Imlay | Vol ххх — 1916, рр. 333-340 


Description of investigations of temperature of underground cables 
and methods suggested for elimination of hot spots and general lowering 
of temperature below danger point. Statistics and curves of seasonal 
variations in cable temperature. 
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Discussion, pages 241-245, by Messrs. Charles W. Davis, H. W. Fisher, 
W. S. Clark, J. P. Wintringham, С. A. Adams, W. S. Franklin, P. W. 
Sothman and George N. Lemmon. 

Errors liable to occur in determining cable temperatures. European 
practise. 


DISTORTION OF ALTERNATING-CURRENT WAVE CAUSED BY CYCLIC VARIA- 
TION IN RESISTANCE 
Frederick Bedell and E. C. Mayer Vol. xxxiv —19106, рр. 333-342 


Theoretical consideration of the distortion of current wave through 
creation of third harmonics caused by cyclic variation in resistance. Con- 
struction and comparison of curves, involving temperature lead and lag, 
positive and negative temperature co-efficients, etc. 

Discussion, pages 343 348, by Messrs. Clayton H. Sharp, С. Field- 
Frank, L. W. Chubb, Charles В. Underhill, М. С. Lloyd and Frederick 
Bedell. 

General remarks on theory and on actual conditions occurring in an 
incandescent lamp circu:t. 


PHYSICAL LIMITATIONS IN D-C. COMMUTATING MACHINERY 
В. С. Lamme Vol. ххх! у— 1916, pp. 1739-1794 


The theory of commutation is considered only in its relation to the 
e. т. #5. generated n the coils short circuited by the brush; the ` miting 
c. m. f's. per commutator bar and per brush are shown to be fixed princi- 
pally by brush contact resistance. Е ashing, burning of commutators, 
high mica, picking up of copper, noise vibration and fl ckering of voltage 
are taken up with their various inter-relations. A brief chapter is given 
on design limitations and an appendix covering a method for determining 
maximum capacity of d-c. machines in terms of the short circuit volts 
per commutator bar. 

Discussion, pages 1795-1800, by Messrs. Е. H. Martindale, H. В. 
Summerhayes, Gano Dunn and F. D. Newbury. 

An enlargement of certain details of the paper with special emphasis 
on contact drop. 


EXPERIMENTAL RESEARCHES ON SKIN EFFECT IN CONDUCTORS 
A. E. Kennelly, F. W. Laws and P. H. Pierce Vol. xxxiv— 1916, рр. 1953-2018 


The results of about one hundred series of tests, each cover ng а range 
in frequency up to about 5000 cycles per second, on the impedance of 
long loops of parallel conductors of different metals, sizes апа cross- 
sectional forms. The measuring apparatus is described. The theory of 
skin effect in solid rods and in indefinitely wide flat strips is appended. 

Discussion, pages 2019-2021, by Messrs. Н.В. Dwight, J. E. Clem and 
L. P. Ferris. 

A general discussion with particular reference to skin effect of con- 
ductors located within a-c. machinery. 


OVERHEAD ELECTROLYSIS AND PORCELAIN STRAIN INSULATORS 
S. L. Foster Vol. xxxiv —1915, рр. 2127-2136 


A description of the leakage of current from trolley wires to earth 
through insulated supports on all electrical overhead construction and 
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the effect of this leakage on power and guy wires. The proper design of 
insulators to prevent this leakage. Electrolytic action caused by use of 
dissimilar metals, sulphuric acid and other fumes. А description of 
troubles, causes and cures in the San Francisco section. 
Discussion, pages 2137-2140, by Messrs. L. W. Webb, L. Addicks, 
S. L. Foster, J. B. Fisken, J. H. Finney, T. M. Stateler and Paul L. Ost. 
A general discussion of overhead electrolysis. 


THE CALCULATION OF THE LONG DISTANCE TRANSMISSION LINE UNDER 
CONSTANT ALTERNATING VOLTAGE 
G. R. Dean Vol. xxxiv—1910, pp. 3611-3033 
A mathematical dissertation on the real and imaginary quantities 
involved in the general solution of the differential equations which express 
the relations existing between current and voltage at any point of a trans- 
mission line. Special cases and numerical examples are worked out in 
detail. 
No discussion. 


6. MAGNETIC PROPERTIES AN D TESTING OF IRON 


THE RELUCTANCE OF SOME IRREGULAR MAGNETIC FIELDS 
John F. H. Dougias Vol. хххіу--1916, pp. 1067-1125 

Mathematical and experimental methods of determining magnetic 
reluctance are discussed. The electric field of the electric generator is 
analyzed. The reluctance of various other magnetic fields is determined 
by experiment and mathematical computation. All results are put into 
charts and formulas for convenient use. The flux lines of transformers 
and induction motors are shown and the solution of the sine-wave alter- 
nator given. 

Discussion, pages 1126-1134, by Messrs. C. R. Underhill, F. W. Peek. 
Jr., C. А. Adams, J. D. Ball, P. M. Lincoln, P. H. Thomas, L. W. Chubb 
and F. W. Carter. 

А discussion of various magnetic fields encountered in machine design 
including the solenoid field and the dielectric field. 


THE MAGNETIC PROPERTIES OF SOME IRON ALLOYS 
Trygve D. Yensen Vol. xxxiv—1915, pp. 2601-2641 

A description of experiments on various alloys of electrolytic iron 
melted in vacuo with other elements. The author deals briefly with the 
iron-boron and iron-carbon alloys, and presents results obtained with the 
iron-cobalt alloy. The iron-silicon alloy is treated in greater detail and 
most remarkable results are given. 

Discussion, pages 2642-2670, by Messrs. T. Spooner, W. J. Wooldridge, 
J. D. Ball, M. Brooks, M. G. Lloyd, L. T. Robinson, N. W. Storer, C. W. 
Burrows, R. L. Sanford and T. D. Yensen. 

A discussion of general conditions surrounding the testing of iron alloys 
and of results obtained by the author and other investigators. 

THE EFFECT OF DISPLACED MAGNETIC PULSATIONS ON THE HYSTERESIS 


LOSS OF SHEET STEEL 
L. W. Chubb and Thomas Spooner Vol. xxxiv— 19106, p. 3671-2693 


А study of the constant varying reluctance to which the teeth of re- 
volving electrical apparatus is subjected and the resultant displaced 
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hysteresis loops. It is pointed out that the data from these displaced 
hysteresis loops limit the applicability of the Steinmetz formula to sym- 
metrical loops. Recent tests and apparatus used, are described. 

Discussion incorporated with that of paper by John D. Ball on “Тһе 
Unsymmetrical Hysteresis Loop." 


THE UNSYMMETRICAL HYSTERSIS LOOP 
John D. Ball Vol. xxxiv —1915, рр. 2693-2715 

Results and analyses of tests to determine losses in hysteresis loops 
wherein the magnetism is carried through cycles in which limiting values 
of flux are different in amount or the mean values of flux 
differ from zero. Such variations of magnetism incur in inductor 
generators, in teeth of induction machines, and in materials magnetized 
from rectifier circuits. 

Discussion. (including that of paper by L. W. Chubb and Thomas 
Spooner), pages 2716-2720, by Messrs. M. G. Lloyd, T. D. Yensen, 
T. Spooner and J. D. Ball. 

А discussion of various methods of measurement and results obtained 
in each. 


DECOMPOSING MAGNETIC FIELDS INTO THEIR HIGHER HARMONICS 

H. Weichsel Vol. xxxiv---1916, pp. 2721-2738 

A description of methods of decomposing a magnetic ficld into its 
higher harmonics by representing the field shapes as geometrical figures 
composed of a number of triangular waves with certain phase displace- 
ments against the other. This avoids in many cases the usual long mathe- 
matical operations. Equations are deduced for the harmonics of various 
wave shapes based upon Fourier's equation for a triangular field. 

Discussion, pages 2739-2745, by Messrs. G. R. Dean, J. L. Hamilton, 
N. S. Diamant, L. W. Chubb and H. Weichsel. 

A general discussion of the methods employed by the author in decom- 
posing magnetic fields. 


8. TRANSFORMERS 


A 100,000-VOLT PORTABLE SUBSTATION 
Charles I. Burkholder and Nicholas Stahl Vol. xxxiv—1916, рр. 279-290 


Detailed description of 4000-Ку-а. capacity, easily portable substation, 
self-contained on a single car with dimensions to meet railroad clearances. 
The entire equipment designed for simplicity and dispatch in disassembly 
for transit and in reassembly. Unusual flexibility of voltage connections. 

Discussion, pages 291-292, by Messrs. К. С. Randall, Julian С. Smith, 
L. W. Chubb and Nicholas Stahl. 

Discussion of minor details. 


THE PHASE ANGLE OF CURRENT TRANSFORMERS 
С. Г. Dawes Vol. ххху— 1916, рр. 1585-1598 


The determination of the phase angle of current transformers by means 
of a wattmeter and the corrections which must be applied to readings to 
correct unavoidable errors. Results of tests are given and the use of the 
a-c. potentiometer as a check method is described. 
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Discussion incorporated with that of paper by Charles Fortescue on 
“The Calibration of Current Transformers by Means of Mutual Induc- 
tance.” 


THE CALIBRATION OF CURRENT TRANSFORMERS BY MEANS OF MUTUAL 


INDUCTANCE : 

The Measurement of Mutual Inductance and Self-Inductance and Alternating-Current 
Resistance 

Charles Fortescue Vol. xxxiv—19106, рр. 1599-1615 


A statement of the reasons for the selection of mutual inductances as 
a means for calibrating current transformers and a description of the 
design and manufacture of the apparatus. Formula used in calculating 
mutual inductances and its limitation is given, as well as methods of cali- 
brating mutual inductances and of measuring rates and phase-displace- 
ments. Ап artificial method of loading transformers under test is pro- 
posed. 

Discussion (including that of paper by C. L. Dawes), pages 1616-1626, 
by Messrs. G. A. Campbell, L. W. Chubb, C. H. Sharp, J. R. Craighead, 
C. W. Bates and C. L. Dawes. 

A detailed discussion of general points involved in the paper with 
elaboration of certain points. 


DELTA-CROSS CONNECTIONS OF TRANSFORMERS FOR PARALLEL OPERATION 
OF TWO- AND THREE-PHASE SYSTEMS 


George P. Roux Vol. xxxiv—1916, pp. 2141-2162 


Two methods of transformer connections; the tee-cross and delta- 
cross, are described with their application for parallel operation of 2- 
and 3-phase systems, and an explanation given of voltage, current and 
phase relation, and the dephasing action which takes place in each case. 

Discussion, pages 2153-2155, by Messrs. E. E. Е. Creighton, W. А. 
Hillebrand, L. F. Blume and G. P. Roux 

General discussion. 


HARMONICS IN TRANSFORMER MAGNETIZING CURRENTS 
J. F. Peters Vol. xxxiv — 1910, рр. 2167-2173 


The cause and effects of higher harmonic currents in magnetizing cur- 
rents of transformers are shown and a hypothetical case is analyzed. The 
effects with common schemes of connecting transformers are also entered 
into. The reason why third harmonics are not developed in “соге-іуре” 
transformers connected star star. 

Discussion, pages 2174-2182, by Messrs. D. I. Cone, L. P. Ferris, N. S. 
Diamant and J. F. Peters. 

Discussion of certain special cases and factors. 


PHENOMENA ACCOMPANYING TRANSMISSION WITH SOME TYPES OF STAR 
TRANSFORMER CONNECTIONS 
L. N. Robinson Vol. xxxiv—1918, pp. 3183-3191 
This paper points out and explains some even harmonic phenomena 
attend ng the operation of star-star connected banks of transformers 
having grounded neutral on the line side only. 
Discusston, pages 2192-2195, by Messrs. H. J. Ryan, H. Stephenson, 
W. A. Hillebrand, J. P. Jollyman, F. F. Brand and L. N. Robinson. 
Remarks for and against the use of grounded neutral and tertiary delta. 
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ABNORMAL VOLTAGES IN TRANSFORMERS 
J. Murray Weed Vol. хххіу —1916, рр. 3197-3333 


The paper deals with the electrical behavior of transformer windings 
when subjected to steep wave fronts and high-frequency wave trains. 
The dependance of the internal voltages produced, upon the distribution 
of capacity with the inductance of the winding, is discussed. An analysis 
is made of the facts and fundamental principles involved which will 
enable us to insulate for and guard against excessive internal voltages in 
a more scientific manner. 

Discussion, pages 2233-2236, by Messrs. К. W. Sorensen, F. F. Brand, 
P. H. Thomas and J. M. Weed. 

A general discussion of methods of eliminating abnormal voltages in 
distribution systems. 


9. ELECTRICAL MACHINERY AND APPARATUS 


THE CHARACTERISTICS OF ELECTRIC MOTORS INVOLVED IN THEIR 
APPLICATION 
D. B. Rushmore | Vol ххх у— 1916, рр. 169-175 


A description of the growth of motor applications and an outline of the 
characteristics and limitations of motors involved in proper selection and 
application. 

Discussion, pages 176-232, by Messrs. А. C. Lanier, Albert Brunt, 
К. A. Pauly, Е. Е. W. Alexanderson, C. J. Fechheimer, Е. B. Crosby, 
А. Е. Averrett, Lee Е. Adams and С. A. Adams. 

“The Direct-Current Motor in Industrial Applications’, ‘‘Characteris- 
tics of Direct-Current Motors for Elevator Service", “Application of Fly- 
wheels to Motors", “A-C. Coramutator Motors’, ‘Synchronous Motors 
and Their Characteristics in Connection with Their Application”, “Speed 
Regulation", “Induction Motor Characteristic Curves", “Bearings”, 
"Motor Characteristics”. 


OIL CIRCUIT BREAKERS 
Notes on Arc Phenomena and Tendencies in Design 
K. C. Randall Vol. xxxiv 1916, pp. 247-269 


А brief explanation of some of the arc phenomena in oil circuit breakers 
and description of present tendencies in oil breaker construction and 
practise. А proposed method for rating and specifying breakers. 

Discussion, pages 260-268, by Messrs. W. S. Franklin, Philip Torchio, 
H. R. Summerhayes, P. M. Lincoln, E. B. Merriam, C. Lichtenberg, 
F. W. Harris and K. C. Randall. 

General consideration of the factors involved in construction of suc- 
cessful breakers. 


A 100,000-VOLT PORTABLE SUBSTATION 
Charles I. Burkholder and Nicholas Stahl Vol. xxxiv —1916, pp. 279-290 


Detailed description of 4000-kv-a. capacity, easily portable substation, 
self-contained оп a single car with dimensions to тесі railroad clearances. 
The entire equipment designed for simplicity and dispatch in disassembly 
for transit and in reassembly. Unusual flexibility of voltage connections. 

Discussion, pages 201-292, by Messrs. K. C. Randall, Julian C. Smith, 
L. W. Chubb and Nicholas Stahl. 

Discussion of minor details. 
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DIMMERS FOR TUNGSTEN LAMPS 
Alfred E. Waller Vol. хххіу--1916 pp. 349-356 


Consideration of new factors involved in dimmer design through the 
development of the tungsten lamp with its positive temperature co- 
efficient. Comparison of curves obtained with carbon and tungsten 
filaments. Commercial requirements. 

Discussion, pages 357-361, by Messrs. Leonard Kebler, Charles D. 
Knight, John B. Taylor, Comfort A. Adams, W. S. Franklin, H. Ward 
Leonard and Alfred E. Waller. 

Design details. 


SEARCHLIGHTS 
C. S. McDowell Vol. хххіу--1915, pp. 363-376 


Statement of the great necessity of an improved searchlight with out- 
line constituent parts and desirable features. Method of testing mirrors, 
with figures. Comparison of Navy standard lamps and Beck 44-in. lamp. 

Discussion, pages 377-385, by Messrs. R. B. Chillas, Jr., Karl Georg 
Frank, H. A. Hornor, W. S. Franklin and Clayton H. Sharp. 

Design details and carbon statistics. 


APPLICATION OF ELECTRICITY TO THE ORE HANDLING INDUSTRY 
C. D. Gilpin Vol. xxxiv—1915, pp. 619-637 


The typical method of handling ore from mine to blast furnace, de- 
scribing machinery used in the different steps. The principles of applica- 
tion of motors to the various machines and the types best adapted to the 
work are discussed with the essential points of a power installation. 

Discussion, pages 638-642, by Messrs. D. B. Rushmore, D. M. Petty, 
R. H. McLain, H. D. James, H. F. Stratton, R. R. Selleck and J. C. 
Lincoln. 

Amplification of details. 


LINE DISTURBANCE CAUSED BY SPECIAL SQUIRREL CAGE AND WOUND- 
ROTOR MOTORS WHEN STARTING ELEVATORS AND HOISTS 
J. C. Lincoln Vol. xxziv— 1916, pp. 643-653 


The author examines the cause of line disturbances in starting hoists 
and elevator motors and compares the performance of wound-rotor and 
squirrel-cage motors. Diagrams show graphically the current required 
for each type of motor to produce a given torque. Methods of control 
for different types also considered. 

Discussion, pages 654-657, by Messrs. H. D. James, H. L. Wallau, 
R. H. McLain and J. C. Lincoln. 

Certain motor characteristics as related to selection of proper size 
and type. 


SOME TROUBLES ENCOUNTERED IN THE OPERATION OF CARBON BRUSHES 
IN DIRECT-CURRENT GENERATORS AND MOTORS 

E. H. Martindale Vol. xxxiv— 1916, pp. 659-670 

A brief consideration of troubles which affect the operation of carbon 

brushes grouped under the following divisions; field, armature, commu- 

tator including brush rigging, external electrical and external mechanical. 

Discussion, pages 671-679, by Messrs. D. B. Rushmore, H. R. Edge- 
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comb, Е.Н. McLain, D. M. Petty, W. C. Kalb, J. Н. Lapp, L. P. Crece- 
lius, John P. Mallett, A. M. MacCutcheon and E. H. Martindale. 
Certain details emphasized and amplitication of others. 


FRACTIONAL HORSE POWER MOTOR LOAD 
Bernard Lester Vol. xxxiv —1916, pp. 681-691 


An outline of the increasing use of fractional horse power motors and 
the chief causes for this advance as scen in the perfection of a reliable 
single-phase motor. А description of the design, construction, and opera- 
ting characteristics of the commoner tvpes of single-phase motors illus- 
trated by the use of speed-torque curves. The correct application of 
small motors is emphasized. The author deals particularly with the 
split-phase induction motor and the functions of the centrifugal clutch. 

Discussion, pages 692-694, Бу Мг. С. H. Garcelon. 

A consideration of the selection of the motor for the best all-around 
service. 


THE FACTORS INVOLVED IN MOTOR APPLICATIONS 
David B. Rushmore’ Vol. xxxiv--1915, рр. 695-697 


А summary of some of the factors involved in motor application. 

Discussion, pages 698-778, by Messrs. A. P. Lewis, C. W. Larson, 
C. A. Austrom, W. Baum, H. H. Clark, F. A. Allner, Harold Goodwin, Jr., 
С. В. Weiss, А. M. Dudley, А. E. Averett, H. L. Wallau, C. Fair, В. W. 
Davis, H. В. Johnson, W. C. Yates, В. Е. Schuchardt, Егіс А. Lof, 
G. H. Jones, N. Currie, Jr., S. D. Sprong and R. M. Wilson. 

А series of discussions on the following subjects: Motor Applications 
in the Rubber Industry: Friction. Drive; Motor Installations from 
Safety and Insurance Viewpoints; Explosion-Proof Apparatus; The 
Influence of Inflammable Mine Gas upon the Design of Motors; Limita- 
tions as to Capacity and Type of Motor which May be Used on a System 
from the Central Station Standpoint; Factors Involved in Motor Appli- 
cations; Link-Belt Silent Chain; The Selection of Motors from the Point 
of View of Frequency, Voltage and Phase, etc.; Individual Versus Group 
Drive; Safety First in Motor Applications; Load Conditions Affecting 
the Selection of Motors; Refrigerating Machinery; Alternating vs. 
Direct Current from the Standpoint of the Central Station. 


INDUSTRIAL CONTROL IN THE FOUNDRY , 

В. Н. McLain Vol. хххіу ---1916, рр. 843-853 

A deseription of foundry control devices and the unusual Чергее of 
precaution necessary to keep out dirt. Enclosed cages, safety devices 
and special crane control. Тһе difference between a-c. and d-c. control. 

Discussion, pages 854-866, by Messrs. H. S. Newlin, T. E. Tynes, 
Max Hartenheim, Brent Wiley, James Farrington, S. C. Coey, Francis 
J. Burd, C. W. Bartlett, D. B. Rushmore, J. S. O'Donovan, Palmer 
Collins, C. D. Gilpin and R. H. McLain. 

Amplification of points embodied in paper. 


MILL CONTROLLERS : 
H. F. Stratton Vol. xxxiv—1916, pp. 867-882 


An investigation of the acceleration of motors used in mill service. 
Important factors influencing the selection of proper gear ratio. Equa- 
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tions are deduced for determining theoretical limitations of speed and 
acceleration. 

Discussion incorporated with that of paper by J. S. Riggs on ''Steel 
Mill Controllers from the Operator’s Standpoint.”’ 


STEEL MILL CONTROLLERS FROM THE OPERATORS’ STANDPOINT 

J. S. Riggs Vol. xxxiv— 1916, рр. 888-890 

The writer shows that no provision for emergencies can be allowed in 
blooming mill and rolling mill machinery and that it must always stand up 
to service, be as simple and as nearly fool-proof as possible. Advocates 
full-magnetic control. Requirements of different classes of machinery 
tabulated. Expense.of duplication reduced by standardization. 

Discussion, pages 891-916, by Messrs. H. F. Stratton, A. G. Pierce, 
D. B. Rushmore, Glenn E. Stoltz, M. А. Whiting, J. А. Albrecht, E. J. 
Murphy, В. H. McLain, К.А. Pauly, J. S. O'Donovan, Jacob Е. Motz. 
S. C. Coey, Paul Caldwell, T. E. Tynes, W. T. Snyder, H. D. James, 
Graham Bright, W. H. Markland, Palmer Collins and C. D. Gilpin. 

General discussion of important points embodied in the paper. 


CONTROL OF DIRECT-CURRENT HOISTS IN IRON AND STEEL MILLS 
G. E. Stoltz and W. O. Lum | Vol. xxxiv—1915, рр. 917-923 

The control problem discussed is confined entirely to the skip hoist. 
The load on the hoist is analyzed and proper cycle of operations deter- 
mined. "The characteristics of the motor and controller are considered 
as a unit. 

Discussion incorporated with that of paper by W. T. Snyder on ''Direct- 
Current Control for Hoisting Equipment in Industrial Plants.” 


DIRECT-CURRENT CONTROL FOR HOISTING EQUIPMENT IN INDUSTRIAL 
| PLANTS 
W. T. Snyder Vol. xxxiv—1910, pp. 935-940 

А consideration of the various factors which must be taken into account 
when selecting a controller for mill machinery. The three different 
types of control as applied to the skip hoist, the high-speed coal hoist 
and the slow-speed ash hoist, and the functions absolutely essential to 
the controller in each case. 

Discussion, pages 941-959, by Messrs. H. D. James, W. C. Kennedy, 
Е. H. Martindale, J. H. Albrecht, Paul Caldwell, В. А. Black, John D. 
Wright, T. E. Tynes, С. S. Dauler, J. А. Albrecht, Francis J. Burd, 
J. S. O'Donovan, P. M. Lincoln, M. A. Whiting, С. E. Stoltz and У. T. 
Snyder. 

Discussion of contact arcing, series contactors, grids and bridge-motion 
control, etc. 


ALTERNATING-CURRENT CONTROLLERS FOR STEEL MILLS 
Arthur Simon Vol. xxxiv — 1916, pp. 961-981 


А consideration of the control problems offered by squirrel-cage and 
wound-rotor induction machines when applied to steel mill service. 
The various types of a-c. controllers in use are described and illustrated 
and the advantages and disadvantages of each type as well as its limiting 
capacities are discussed. À number of typical installations are described. 
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Discussion incorporated with that of paper by Raymond Е. Brown оп 
“The Alternating-Current Coal Hoist.” 


THE ALTERNATING-CURRENT COAL HOIST 
Raymond E. Brown Vol. xxxiv—1915, pp. 983-990 


A description of an a-c. coal hoist in which dynamic braking is em- 
ploved. Brakes and clutches operated by compressed air. The limiting 
factors in coal hoist control are described with means of securing an 
accurate stop. 

Discussion (including that of paper by А. Simon), pages 991-1010, 
bv Messrs. К. E. Brown, M. А. Whiting, J. H. Albrecht, К.Н. McLain, 
W. C. Kennedy, С. D. Knight, W. Е. Detwiler, W. О. Oschmann, G. 
Bright, C. S. Lankton, W. T. Snyder, E. S. Zuck, G. E. Stoltz, W. O. 
Lum, J. D. Wright, C. D. Gilpin and А. Simon. 

A general discussion of the problems involved with instances of instal- 
lations that have met particular cases successfully. 


FIELDS OF MOTOR APPLICATION 
David B. Rushmore Vol. xxxiv —1915, pp. 1276-1283 


An introduction to a discussion on subject of Fields of Motor Applica- 
tion. Ап industry 1$ defined from an economic standpoint and list of 
principal industries is given. The investigation of an industry from the 
standpoint of electric motor application is covered. 

Discussion incorporated with that of paper by H. E. Stafford on 
"Electricity in Grain Elevators." 


ELECTRICITY IN GRAIN ELEVATORS 
H. E. Stafford Vol. xxxiv —1910, pp. 1485-1301 


The storage capacity of grain at the terminals of Port Arthur and 
Fort William, is shown, together with the rated h.p. capacity of prime 
movers and the power used by different machines. Details of various 
plants and equipments are given and a comparison of steam and electri- 
cally driven plants as regards convenience, maintenance, operation and 
cost. 

Discussion (including that of paper by D. B. Rushmore), pages 1302- 
1348, by Messrs. H. D. James, W. M. Hoen, H. F. Boe, W. C. Yates, 
T. Z. Simpers, E. W. Pilgrim, L. L. Tatum, J. C. Lincoln, J. H. Davis, 
Н. W. Rogers, C. А. Kelsev, W. L. Merrill, C. C. Batchelder and R. H. 
Rogers. 

Discussion оп “Тһе Electric Elevator," “Individual Motor Drive 
as Used in the Oil Flotation Process," “Fractional Horse-Power Motor 
Application," “Printing Presses," “Motor Applications of the Brick 
Manufacturing Industry,” " Electricityin the Rubber Industry,” “ Dredges 
and Excavating Machinery," “Тһе Sugar Industry," “Тһе Paper Mill 
Industry,” “The Portland Cement Industry," “Тһе Handling of Freight 
in Terminals." 


CLASSIFICATION OF ALTERNATING-CURRENT MOTORS 
Val А. Fynn i Vol. xxxiv —1915, pp. 1349-1390 


The component field theory is suggested as best suited to the classi- 
fication of a-c. motors. Descriptive names are offered for 44 a-c. motors 
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including the principal forms of single-phase, polyphase, commutator 
and commutatorless. These names are such as to positively identify 
each machine. The author also points out the fact that there is no justi- 
fication whatever of the term ‘‘repulsion”’ in connection with a-c. motors. 

Discussion incorporated with that of paper by Е. Creedy on ''The 
Classification of Electromagnetic Machinery”. 


CLASSIFICATION OF ELECTROMAGNETIC MACHINERY 
Е. Creedy д Vol. xxxiv—1916, рр. 1891-1415 


A classification of all dynamo electric machinery according to five sets 
of characteristics, as follows: type of ficld; method of disposal of second- 
ary power; use of commutators; method of magnetization; method of 
connection. 

Discussion (including that of paper by V. A. Fynn), pages 1416-1428, 
by Messrs. А. 5. McAllister, H. М. Hobart, С. В. Underhill, C. A. Adams, 
V. A. Fynn, W. C. Korthals Altes and F. Creedy. 

A gencral discussion of various methods of classification of electro- 
magnetic machinery. | 


PROGRESS IN THE IRON AND STEEL INDUSTRY AND THE ELECTRIC 
FURNACE 
Karl Georg Frank Vol. xxxiv— 1916, рр. 1731-1738 


The history and development of the electric furnace and a prophecy 
as to the future development. 
No discussion. 


PHYSICAL LIMITATIONS IN D-C. COMMUTATING MACHINERY 
B. G. Lamme Vol. xxxiv—1916, pp. 1739-1794 


The theory of commutation is considered only in its relation to the 
e. m. f's. generated in the coils short circuited by the brush; the limiting 
e. m. f's. per commutator bar and per brush are shown to be fixed princi- 
pally by brush contact resistance. Flashing, burning of commutators, 
high mica, picking up of copper, noise, vibration and flickering of voltage 
are taken up with their various inter-relations. А brief chapter 1s given on 
design limitations and an appendix covering a method for determining 
maximum capacity of d-c. machines in terms of the short-circuit volts 
per commutator bar. 

Discussion, pages 1795-1800, by Messrs. E. H. Martindale, H. R. 
Summerhayes, Gano Dunn and F. D. Newbury. 

An enlargement of certain details of the paper with special emphasis 
on contact drop. 


STANDARD MARINE ELECTRICAL INSTALLATIONS 
H. A. Hornor Vol. xxxiv—1916, pp. 1821-1854 


The requirements of merchant and naval installations are cited in 
brief. The rules of classification socicties are reviewed and present prac- 
tise fully discussed. Specific applications to a number of different types 
of ships, both merchant and naval. are given. The reasons for the applica- 
tion of electric propulsion to a battleship are briefly given. 

Discussion, page 1855, by Messrs. S. H. Blake and J. H. Finney. 

А short general discuss on of details. 
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ARC PHENOMENA 

A. G. Collis Vol. xxxiv—1915, рр. 1931-1940 

A study of the arc phenomena accompanying the rupture of circuits 
in oil switches and description of a number of experiments made to de- 
termine the influence of differently shaped arcing contacts upon the 
disturbances following rupture of an a-c. circuit. The use of reactors is 
also considered. 

Discussion, pages 1941-1951, by Messrs. E. В. Merriam, С. Lichten- 
berg, F. W. Harris and W. D. Peaslee. 

A comparison of the experiences of others with those of the author. 


CALCULATION OF SUDDEN SHORT-CIRCUIT PHENOMENA OF ALTERNATORS 
N. S. Diamant Vol. хххіу--1915, рр. 2237-2273 

The theory and explanation of the electromagnetic phenomena in- 
volved in the sudden short circuit of alternators, as given by Berg and 
Boucherot, 15 briefly considered. New methods are deve'oped for the 
experimental determination of these quantities. Also new methods are 
given, based on theoretical equations, for the calculation of short circuits 
directly from oscillographic records. 

Data relating to the short circuit of a 45-kv-a. alternator are given; 
also an electrical device, designed by the writer for short circuiting a 
machine at any given point of the e. m. f. wave. 

Discussion, pages 2274-2278, by Messrs. F. D. Newbury, С. J. Fech- 
heimer and N. S. Diamant. 

A general discussion of theoretical determinations vs. actual test of 
short-circuit phenomena. 


CONSTRUCTION ELEMENTS OF THE TALLULAH FALLS DEVELOPMENT 
Charles G. Adsit and W. P. Hammond Vol. xxxiv --1916, рр. 2389-2438 

A very complete description of the Tallulah Falls hydroelectric de- 
velopment, one of the highest head water power plants in the world. 
Unit costs of the various items of construction are given. 

Discussion, pages 2439-2442, Бу Messrs. А. J. Porskievies, А. S. Loiz- 
eaux, C. С. Adsit, C. О. Lens, Mr. Biglow, G. А. Hoadley, H. Pender, 
R. B. Owens and L. Jorgensen. 

A general discussion of the details and unit costs of construction. 


THE REPULSION START INDUCTION MOTOR 

James L. Hamilton Vol. xxxiv—1915, рр. 2448-2474 

This paper sets forth the general characteristics of the repulsion start 
induction motor and compares them with similar characteristies of d-c. 
motors and other a-c. motors. It outlines a definite and commercially 
practicable method of studving the electrical design of existing motors 
and of predetermining the design of new or proposed motors. 

Discussion, pages 2475-2482, by Messrs. H. Weichsel, C. A. Weber, 
Р. J. Bullivant, M. Brooks and J. L. Hamilton. 

А general discussion of the design methods given by the author. 


SINGLE-PHASE SQUIRREL-CAGE MOTOR WITH LARGE STARTING TORQUE 
AND PHASE COMPENSATION 

Val. A. Fynn Vol. xxxiv—1915, pp. 3483-3508 

А description of a new single-phase motor which develops a large start- 

ing torque and operates with unity power factor. It outlines the manner 
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in which the machine was developed, discusses the theory of its operation 
as well as novel points in its design and gives a number of test results 
obtained with motors of different sizes. 

Discusston, page 2509, by Mr. H. Weichsel. 

A brief description of the working characteristics of the motor. 


EXPERIMENTAL DATA CONCERNING THE SAFE OPERATING TEMPERATURE 
FOR MICA ARMATURE COIL INSULATION 
F. D. Newbury Vol. xxxiv—1915, рр. 2747-2764 

The results of three series of tests made on the first 3750-kv-a. generator 
installed at Niagara Falls, to determine internal copper temperatures. 
The object of the tests was to obtain data to assist in the determination 
of the safe maximum temperature of built-up mica-and-cambric (or mica- 
and-paper) insulation. The operating history of the generator is given. 
Tests show that when suitable mica insulation is used 150 deg. is a con- 
servative limit. 

Discussion, pages 2765-2780, by Messrs. P. Torchio, W. J. Foster, 
B. A. Behrend, H. P. Wood, C. F. Scott, H. F. Erben, C. E. Skinner, 
J. B. Fisken, P. M. Lincoln, F. W. Peek, T. E. Fowler, W. L. Waters, 
E. W. Stevenson and F. D. Newbury. 

А discussion of the various factors to be considered in the establishment 
of a standard limiting temperature for insulation. 


THE PRINCIPLES AND SYSTEMS OF ELECTRIC MOTOR CONTROL 
C. D. Knight Vol. хххіу--1915, pp. 2781-2792 

A description of several types of resistance and explanation of the 
various forms of magnetic control in vogue to-day for both d-c. and a-c. 
- motors. The characteristics embodied in contactor or magnetic switch 
design. 

Discussion, pages 2793-2806, by Messrs. B. Jones, E. J. Murphy, W. I. 
Slichter, F. B. Crocker, J. H. Albrecht, H. F. Stratton, M. D. Goodman, 
F. W. Gay and C. D. Knight. | 

А discussion for and against types of control advocated by the author 
and an appeal for greater care in selection of motors and controllers in 
building equipment. 


11. CENTRAL STATIONS 


THE COMBINED OPERATION OF STEAM AND HYDRAULIC POWER IN THE 
PENNSYLVANIA WATER AND POWER COMPANY SYSTEM 
John Abbet Walls Vol. xxxiv— 1916, pp. 3361-2368 
The experience of a largc hydroelectric development on an erratic river. 
in endeavoring to accomplish most effective combined steam and hydro- 
electric operation. А plea is made for drawing up power contracts to 
encourage effective combined operation of hydroelectric plant with 
customers' existing steam equipment. 
Discussion incorporated with that of paper by J. F. Vaughan on ''Sup- 
plemental Power for Hydroelectric Systems”. 


SUPPLEMENTAL POWER FOR HYDROELECTRIC SYSTEMS 
J. F. Vaughan Vol. xxxiv—1915, pp. 2869-2381 


An outline of the functions of a steam plant furnishing relay and sup- 
plemental power for a system whose normal source of power is water. 
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Diagrams illustrate in a hvpothetical case the division of load between 
the hydraulic and supplemental sources of power. 

The paper also discusses some general data obtained from a number of 
New England water power systems. 

Discussion (including that of paper by J. A. Walls), pages 2382-2388, by 
Messrs. A. S. Loizeaux, Mr. Birkhinhine and J. F. Vaughan. 

A gencral discussion of the limiting factors in water power development. 


CONSTRUCTION ELEMENTS OF THE TALLULAH FALLS DEVELOPMENT 
Charles G. Adsit and W. P. Hammond Vol. xxxiv —1915, pp. 2389-2438 

A very complete description of the Tallulah Falls hydroelectric de- 
velopment, one of the highest head water power plants in the world. 
Unit costs of the various items of construction are given. 

Discussion, pages 2430-2442, by Messrs. А. J. Porskievies, А. S. Loiz- 
eaux, C. G. Adsit, C. О. Lens, Мг. Biglow, С. А. Hoadley. H. Pender, 
R. B. Owens and L. Jorgensen. 

A general discussion of the detatls and unit costs of construction. 


12. PARALLEL OPERATION 


DELTA-CROSS CONNECTIONS OF TRANSFORMERS FOR PARALLEL OPERATION 
OF TWO- AND THREE-PHASE SYSTEMS 
George P. Roux Vol. xxxiv —1915, pp. 3141-3153 
Two methods of transformer connections; the tee-cross and delta- 
cross, are described with their application for parallel operation of 2- and 
3-phase systems, and an explanation given of voltage, current and phase 
relation, and the dephasing action which takes place in each case. 
Discussion, pages 2153-2155, Бу Messrs. E. E. Е. Creighton, W. А. 
Hillebrand, L. F. Blume and G. P. Roux. 
General discussion. 


13. TRANSMISSION LINES 


FOUNDATIONS FOR TRANSMISSION LINE TOWERS AND TOWER ERECTION— I 
J. А. Walls Vol. xxxiv—1916, pp. 1201-1212 
Notes on investigation of types of foundations, digging holes for foun-: 
dations, concreting foundations and erecting towers. 
Discusston incorporated with that of paper by A. Bang on ''Four Years 
Operating Experience оп a High-Tension Transmission Line.” 


FOUNDATIONS FOR TRANSMISSION LINE TOWERS AND TOWER ERECTION--II 
J. B. Leeper Vol. xxxiv—1916, рр. 1213-1219 
The importance of properly designed tower anchors so that maximum 
strength of tower may be obtained with most economical outlay. In- 
stances of loss where this has been overlooked. 
Discussion incorporated with that of paper by A. Bang on “Four Years 
Operating Experience on a High-Tension Transmission Line." 


e 
FOUNDATIONS FOR TRANSMISSION LINE TOWERS AND TOWER ERECTION--III 
W. E. Mitchell Vol. xxxiv — 1916, рр. 1221-1226 


The development of the type of all-steel tower footing used by the 
Alabama Power Company for their 110,000-volt transmission lines is 
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outlined with a summary of conditions influencing the designs finally 
arrived at. | 

Discussion incorporated with that of paper by A. Bang on “Four Years 
Operating Experience on a High-Tension Transmission Line.” 


FOUNDATIONS FOR TRANSMISSION LINE TOWERS AND TOWER 
ERECTION - IV 
P. M. Downing Vol. xxxiv— 1916, рр. 1227-1231 


The weakest link of a transmission system is the line. Towers are 
strongly advocated for trunk lines and conditions to be met in design are 
given. The use of concrete footings is recommended. 

Discussion incorporated with that of paper by A. Bang on “Four Years 
Operating Experience on a High-Tension Transmission Line.”’ 


FOUNDATIONS FOR TRANSMISSION LINE TOWERS AND TOWER ERECTION—V 
Е. С. Connery Vol. xxxiv—-1915, рр. 1333-1341 


A brief explanation is presented of the types of towers, tower founda- 
tions, etc., along with details of field practise used in connection with two 
lines of towers carrying six 190,000-cir. mil, seven-strand copperconductors 
between Niagara Falls and Toronto. The question of dispensing with 
massive concrete foundations for towers is dealt with. 

Discusston incorporated with that of paper by A. Bang on “Four Years 
Operating Experience on a High-Tension Transmission Line.” 


FOUR YEARS OPERATING EXPERIENCE ON A HIGH-TENSION TRANSMISSION 
LINE 
A. Bang Vol. xxxiv—1915, pp. 1243-1263 


A careful record of all operating events of the high-tension transmission 
line of the Pennsylvania Water and Power Company's hydroelectric 
plant at Holtwood, Pa. Certain observations made on lightning flash- 
overs, deterioration of insulators, sleet on cables, and various means 
adopted to prevent disturbances to operation from these causes. 


Discussion (including that of papers by J. A. Walls, J. B. Lecper, W. E. 
Mitchell, P. M. Downing, F. C. Connery), pages 1204-1273, by Messrs. 
R. J. McClelland, A. S. McAllister, E. E. F. Creighton, E. A. Lof, L. C. 
Nicholson, J. B. Leeper and К. Bennctt. 

A general discussion of tower design, causes of failure, deterioration 
and failure of insulators. 


OVERHEAD ELECTROLYSIS AND PORCELAIN STRAIN INSULATORS 
S. L. Foster Vol. xxxiv— 19165, pp. 3127-2136 


A description of the leakage of current from trolley wires to earth 
through insulated supports on all electrical overhead construction and 
the effect of this leakage on power and guy wires. The proper design of 
insulators to prevent this leakage. Electrolytic action caused by use of 
dissimilar metals, sulphuric acid and other fumes. А description of 
troubles, causes and cures in the San Francisco section. 

Discussion, pages 2137-2140, by Messrs. L. W. Webb, L. Addicks, 
9. L. Foster, J. B. Fisken, J. H. Finney, T. M. Stateler and Paul L. Ost. 

А general discussion of overhead electrolysis. 
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PHENOMENA ACCOMPANYING TRANSMISSION WITH SOME TYPES OF STAR 
TRANSFORMER CONNECTIONS 


L. N. Robinson Vol. хххіу--1915, pp. 2183-2191 


This paper points out and explains some even harmonic phenomena 
attending the operation of star-star connected banks of transformers 
having grounded neutral on the line side only. 

Discussion, pages 2192-2195, by Messrs. H. J. Ryan, H. Stephenson, 
W. А. Hillebrand, J. P. Jollyman, F. Е. Brand and L. N. Robinson. 

Remarks for and against the use of grounded neutral and tertiary delta. 


THE CALCULATION OF THE LONG DISTANCE TRANSMISSION LINE UNDER 
CONSTANT ALTERNATING VOLTAGE 
С. В. Dean . Vol. xxxiv —1915, pp. 2611-2532 


A mathematical dissertation on the real and imaginary quantities in- 
volved in the general solution of the differential equations which express 
the relations existing betwecn current and voltage at anv point of a trans- 
mission line. Special cases and numerical examples are worked out in 
detail. 

No discussion. 


r 


14. ELECTRIC SERVICE DISTURBANCES AND 
PROTECTION. 


THEORETICAL INVESTIGATION OF ELECTRIC TRANSMISSION SYSTEMS 
UNDER SHORT-CIRCUIT CONDITIONS 


I. W. Gross Vol. xxxiv—1915, pp. 23-67 


An investigation of the mechanical forces between busbars and the 
phases of three-conductor cables under short-circuit conditions. Ап 
analytical treatment of heating with typical curves. The effectiveness 
of reactors. 


Discussion, pages 68-84, by Messrs. Henry С. Stott. Philip Torchio, 
Cassius M. Davis, Н. К. Woodrow, James Lyman, John B. Taylor, 
R. W. Atkinson, Charles L. Fortescue, Hans Lippelt, S. I. Oesterreicher, 
Alfred Е. Waller and I. W. Gross. 

General discussion of the mechanical forces created by short-circuit 
conditions and the resisting forces in cables. The grouping of reactors. 


EFFECT OF MOISTURE IN THE EARTH ON TEMPERATURE OF UNDERGROUND 
CABLES 
L. E. Imlay Vol. xxxiv-- 1915, pp. 233-240 


Descriptions of investigations of temperature of underground cables 
and methods suggested for elimination of hot spots and general lowering 
of temperature below danger point. Statistics and curves of seasonal 
variations in cable temperature. | 

Discussion, pages 241-245, by Messrs. Charles W. Davis, H. W. Fisher, 
W. S. Clark, J. P. Wintringham, C. A. Adams, W. S. Franklin, P. W. 
Sothman and George N. Lemmon. 

Errors liable to occur in determining cable temperatures. European 
practise. 
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OIL CIRCUIT BREAKERS 
Notes on Arc Phenomena and Tendencies ih Design 

K. C. Randall Vol. xxxiv—1915, pp. 247-269 

A brief explanation of some of the arc phenomena in oil circuit breakers 
and description of present tendencies in oil breaker construction and 
practise. A proposed method for rating and specifying breakers. 

Discusston, Pages 260-268, by Messrs. W. S. Franklin, Philip Torchio, 
H. R. Summerhayes, P. M. Lincoln, E. B. Merriam, C. Lichtenberg, 
F. W. Harris and K. C. Randall. 

General consideration of the factors involved in construction of suc- 
cessful breakers. 


COMPARISON OF CALCULATED AND MEASURED CORONA LOSS CURVES 
F. W. Peek, Jr. Vol. хххіу —1916, рр. 269-276 

Corona loss curves made by various investigators on experimental 
and practical lines are compared with others calculated by the quadratic 
law with same conditions as to spacing, diameter, altitude, etc. The 
variations of theoretical and practical curves are accounted for and losses 
below visual critical voltage considered. 

Discussion, pages 277-278, by Messrs. J. B. Whitehead, Philip Torchio 
and F. W. Peck, Jr. 

General remarks on variation between theoretical and practical results. 
Difficulty of obtaining readings under practical conditions. 


DISTORTION OF ALTERNATING-CURRENT WAVE CAUSED BY CYCLIC VARIA- 
TION IN RESISTANCE 
Frederick Bedell and E. C. Mayer Vol. xxxiv— 1915, pp. 383-342 

Theoretical consideration of the distortion of current wave through 
creation of third harmonics caused by cyclic variation in resistance. 
Construction and comparison of curves, involving temperature lead and 
lag, positive and negative temperature coefficients, etc. 

Discussion, pages 343-348, by Messrs. Clayton H. Sharp, C. Field- 
Frank, L. W. Chubb, Charles R. Underhill, M. G. Lloyd and Frederick 
Bedcll. 

General denis: on theory and on actual conditions occurring in an 
incandescent lamp circuit. 


ELECTRICAL PORCELAIN 
I. Testing with a High-Frequency Oscillator. II. The Problematical Points of Manufac- 
ture. III. Experiences and Experimental Investigation 
E. E. F. Creighton Vol. хххіу--1915, pp. 466-562 

Part I treats of the reasons for using the high-frequency oscillator, 
its great value in the detection of flaws, punctures, etc. А description 
of the apparatus 15 given. Part II shows the principal factors in the manu- 
facture of porcelain which affect the final product and are all important 
in obtaining a good electrical porcelain. Part III contains data on high- 
frequency tests. Methods of examining and determining the homo- 
geneity of porcelain. 

Discussion, pages 553-576, by Messrs. А. О. Austin, C. Field-Frank, 
J. T. Lawson, P. W. Sothman, F. Osgood, L. L. Israel, R. P. Jackson, 
W. H. Jacobi, J. C. Smith, H. J. Ryan and J. 5. Lapp. 

Advantages and disadvantages of various methods. Performance 
data of insulators on lines of various voltages. 
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LINE DISTURBANCE CAUSED BY SPECIAL SQUIRREL-CAGE AND WOUND- 
ROTOR MOTORS WHEN STARTING ELEVATORS AND HOISTS 
J. C. Lincoln Vol. xxxiv— 1915, pp. 643-653 


The author examines the cause of line disturbances in starting hoists 
and elevator motors and compares the performance of wound-rotor and 
squirrel-cage motors. Diagrams show graphically the current required 
for each type of motor to produce a given torque. Methods of control 
for different types also considered. 

Discussion, pages 654-657, by Messrs. H. D. James, H. L. Wallau, 
R. H. McLain and J. C. Lincoln. 

Certain motor characteristics as related to selection of proper size and 


type. 


THE FACTORS INVOLVED IN MOTOR APPLICATIONS 
David B. Rushmore Vol. xxxiv—1915, pp. 696-697 


A summary of some of the factors involved in motor application. 

Discussion, pages 698.778, by Messrs. A. P. Lewis, C. W. Larson, 
C. A. Austrom, W. Baum, H. H. Clark, Е. А. Allner, Harold Goodwin, 
Jr., С. В. Weiss, A. M. Dudley, А. E. Averrett, H. Г. Wallau, C. Fair, 
R. W. Davis, Н. В. Johnson, W. C. Yates, В. Е. Schuchardt, Eric А. Lof, 
С. H. Jones, М. Currie, Jr., S. D. Sprong and К. M. Wilson. 

A series of discussions on the following subjects: Motor Applications 
in the Rubber Industry; Friction Drive; Motor Installations from 
Safety and Insurance Viewpoints; Explosion-Proof Apparatus; The 
Influence of Inflammable Mine Gas upon the Design of Motors; Limita- 
tions as to Capacity and Type of Motor which may be Used on a System 
from the Central Station Standpoint; Factors Involved in Motor Appli- 
cations; Link-Belt Silent Chain; The Selection of Motors from the Point 
of View of Frequency, Voltage and Phase, etc.; Individual Versus 
Group Drive; Safety First in Motor Applications; Load Conditions 
Affecting the Selection of Motors; Refrigerating Machinery; Alternating 
vs. Direct Current from the Standpoint of the Central Station. 


DISTORTION FACTORS—II 
Frederick Bedell, assisted by 
R. Bown and C. L. Swisher Vol. xxxiv — 1916, pp. 1143-1157 


The significance and usefulness of deviation, peak factor, harmonic 
factor, curve factor and differential and integral distortion factor. А 
possible factor combining the differential and integral factors is suggested. 
Variation of the different factors with phase, amplitude and frequency 
is given. 

Discussion incorporated with that of paper by Е. M. Mizushi on 
“Ап Analytical and Graphical Solution for Non-Sinusoidal Alternating 
Currents.” 


FOUR YEARS OPERATING EXPERIENCE ON A HIGH-TENSION TRANSMISSION 
LINE 
A. Bang Vol. xxxiv—1915, pp. 1343-1368 


A careful record of all operating events of the high-tension transmission 
line of the Pennsylvania Water and Power Company's hydroelectric 
plant at Holtwood, Pa. Certain observations made on lightning flash- 
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overs, deterioration of insulators, sleet on cables, and various means 
adopted to prevent disturbances to operation from these causes. 

Discussion (including that of papers by J. A. Walls, J. B. Leeper, W. E. 
Mitchell, P. M. Downing, F. C. Connery), pages 1264-1273, by Messrs. 
R. J. McClelland, A. S. McAllister, E. E. F. Creighton, E. A. Lof, L. C. 
Nicholson, J. B. Leeper and R. Bennett. 

A general discussion of tower design, causes of failure, deterioration 
and failure of insulators. 


PHYSICAL LIMITATIONS IN D-C. COMMUTATING MACHINERY 

B. G. Lamme Vol. xxxiv — 1915, рр. 1739-1794 

The theory of commutation is considered only in its rclation to the 
e, m. f's. generated in the coils short circuited by the brush; the limiting 
e. m. f's. per commutator bar and per brush are shown to be fixed princi- 
pally by brush contact resistance. Flashing, burning of commutators, 
high mica, picking up of copper, noise, vibration and flickering of voltage 
are taken up with thcir various inter-relations. А brief chapter is given 
on design limitations and an appendix covering a method for determining 
maximum capacity of d-c. machines in terms of the short-circuit volts 
per commutator bar. | 

Discussion, pages 1795-1800, by Messrs. Е. Н. Martindale, Н. К. 
Summerhayes, Gano Dunn and F. D. Newbury. 

An enlargement of certain details of the paper with special emphasis 
on contact drop. 


THE EFFECT OF TRANSIENT -VOLTAGES ON DIELECTRICS 
F.-W. Peek, Jr. Vol. хххіу--1915, pp. 1867-1909 

An investigation of the various phenomena affecting the strength of 
dielectrics and means of protecting them from transient voltages. An 
impulse generator from which voltages of any wave front, length of tail, 
etc., can be obtained is described. The strength of air between spheres 
and needles is given as well as time and voltage required for rupture. 
Transient spark-over and corona voltages for wires, surface spark-over, 
effects of polarity, air density, practical application, etc., are given. 
Transient spark-over voltage and time are recorded for oil and various 
solid dielectrics. 

Discussion, pages 1910-1920, by Messrs. J. C. Clark, E. E. F. Creighton, 
P. H. Thomas, F. W. Peek, Jr., R. W. Sorensen, F. F. Brand, J. M. Weed 
and Н. С. Stephens. 

A general discussion with particular emphasis on spark lag, wet and 
dry spark-over and ionization. 


ARC PHENOMENA 

A. G. Collis Vol. xxxiv— 1915, pp. 1921-1940 

À study of the arc phenomena accompanying the rupture of circuits 
in oil switches and description of a number of experiments made to de- 
termine the influence of differently shaped arcing contacts upon the dis- 
turbances following rupture of an a-c. circuit. The use of reactors is also 
considered. 

Discussion, pages 1941-1951, by Messrs. E. B. Merriam, C. Lichten- 
berg, F. W. Harris and W. D. Peaslee. 

À comparison of the experiences of others with those of the author. 
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DISCUSSION ON “REPORT BY THE JOINT COMMITTEE ON INDUCTIVE 
INTERFERENCE" 
Vo. xxxiv— 1915, рр. 2113-2126 


The factors involved in inductive interference and methods of limiting 
or counteracting them with special reference to high frequency, reduction 
of harmonics and forms of line construction and transformer installation. 


OVERHEAD ELECTROLYSIS AND PORCELAIN STRAIN INSULATORS 
S. L. Foster Vol. xxxiv—-1915, рр. 2127-3136 

A description of the leakage of current from trolley wires to earth 
through insulated supports on all electrical overhead construction and 
the effect of this leakage on power and guy wires. The proper design of 
insulators to prevent this leakage. Electrolytic action caused by use of 
dissimilar metals, sulphuric acid and other fumes. А description of 
troubles, causes and cures in the San Francisco section. 

Discussion, pages 2137-2140, by Messrs. L. W. Webb, L. Addicks, 
S. L. Foster, J. B. Fisken, J. H. Finney, T. H. Stateler and Paul L. Ost. 

A general discussion of overhead electrolysis. 


HARMONICS IN TRANSFORMER MAGNETIZING CURRENTS 

J. F. Peters Vol. xxxiv—1915, рр. 2167-2173 

The cause and effects of higher harmonic currents in magnetizing cur- 
rents of transformers are shown and a hypothetical case is analyzed. The 
effects with common schemes of connecting transformers are also entered 
into. The reason why third harmonics are not developed іп "core-type'"' 
transformers connected star-star. 

Discussion, pages 2174-2182, by Messrs. D. I. Cone, L. P. Ferris, N. S. 
Diamant and J. F. Peters. 

Discussion of certain special cases and factors. 


PHENOMENA ACCOMPANYING TRANSMISSION WITH SOME TYPES OF STAR 
TRANSFORMER CONNECTIONS 
L. N. Robinson Vol. xxxiv -1916, pp. 2183-2191 
This paper points out and explains some even harmonic phenomena 
attending the operation of star-star connected banks of transformers hav- 
ing grounded neutral on the line side only. 
Discussion, pages 2192-2195, Бу Messrs. H. J. Rvan, Н. Stephenson, 
W. A. Hillebrand, J. P. Jollyman, F. F. Brand and L. N. Robinson. 
Remarks for and against the use of grounded neutral and tertiary delta. 


ABNORMAL VOLTAGES IN TRANSFORMERS 

J. Murray Weed Vol. xxxiv—-1916, pp. 2197-2232 

The paper deals with the electrical behavior of transformer windings 
when subjected to steep wave fronts and high-frequency wave trains. 
The dependance of the internal voltages produced, upon the distribution 
of capacity with the inductance of the winding, is discussed. An analysis 
is made of the facts and fundamental principles involved which will 
enable us to insulate for and guard against excessive internal voltages in 
a more scientific manner. 

Discussion, pages 2233-2236, by Messrs. В. W. Sorensen, F. Е. Brand, 
P. H. Thomas and J. M. Weed. 

A general discussion of methods of eliminating abnormal voltages in 
distribution systems. 


r 
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CALCULATION OF SUDDEN SHORT-CIRCUIT PHENOMENA OF ALTERNATORS 
М. S. Diamant ` Vol. xxxiv—1916, рр. 2237-2273 


4 


The theory and explanation of the electromagnetic phenomena in- 
volved in the sudden short circuit of alternators, as g ven by Berg and 
Boucherot, is briefly considered. New methods are developed for the 
experimental determination of these quantities. Also new methods are 
given, based on theoretical equations, for the calculation of short circuits 
directly from oscillographic records. 

Data relating to the short circuit of a 45-kv-a. alternator are given; 
also an electrical device, designed by the writer for short circuiting a 
machine at any given point of the e. m. f. wave. 

Discussion, pages 2274-2278, by Messrs. Е. D. Newbury, С. J. Fech- 
heimer and N. S. Diamant. 

A general discussion of theoretical determination vs. actual tests of 
short-circuit phenomena. | 


` 


16. CONTROL, REGULATION AND SWITCHING 


OIL CIRCUIT BREAKERS 
Notes on Arc Phenomena and Tendencies in Design 
K. C. Randall Vol. xxxiv— 1915, pp. 247-269 
A brief explanation of some of the arc phenomena in oil circuit breakers 
and description of present tendencies in oil breaker construction and 
practise. A proposed method for rating and specifying breakers. 


Discussion, pages 260-268, by Messrs. W. S. Franklin, Philip Torchio, 
Н. В. Summerhayes, Р. М. Lincoln, Е. В. Merriam, С. Lichtenberg, 
Е. W. Harris and К. С. Randall. 

General consideration of the factors involved in construction of suc- 
cessful breakers. 


A 100,000-VOLT PORTABLE SUBSTATION 

Charles I. Burkholder and Nicholas Stahl Vol. xxxiv—1915, pp. 279-290 

Detailed description of 4000-kv-a. capacity, easily portable substation, 
self-contained on a single car with dimensions to mect railroad clearances. 
The entire equipment designed for simplicity and dispatch in disassembly 
for transit and in reassembly. Unusual flexibility of voltage connections. 

Discussion, pages 291-292, by Messrs. К. C. Randall, Julian C. Smith, 
L. W. Chubb and Nicholas Stahl. 

Discussion of minor details. 


DIMMERS FOR TUNGSTEN LAMPS 
Alfred E. Waller Vol. xxxiv— 1915, pp. 349-386 
Consideration of new factors involved in dimmer design through the 
development of the tungsten lamp with its positive temperature co- 
efficient. Comparison of curves obtained with carbon and tungsten 
filaments. Commercial requirements. 


Discusston, pages 357-361, by Messrs. Leonard Kebler, Charles D. 
Knight, John B. Taylor, Comfort A. Adams, W. S. Franklin, H. Ward 
Leonard and Alfred E. Waller. 

Design details. 
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INDUSTRIAL CONTROL IN THE FOUNDRY 

R. H. McLain Vol. xxxiv—1915, рр. 843-853 

A description of foundry control devices and the unusual degree of 
precaution necessary to keep out dirt. Enclosed cages, safety devices and 
special crane control. The difference between a-c. and d-c. control. 

Discussion, pages 854-866, by Messrs. H. S. Newlin, T. E. Tynes, Max 
Hartenhcim, Brent Wiley, James Farrington, 5. С. Сосу, Francis J. Burd, 
С. W. Bartlett, D. B. Rushmore, J. S. O'Donovan, Palmer Collins, C. D. 
Gilpin and Е.Н. McLain. 

Amplification of points embodied in paper. 


MILL CONTROLLERS 
H. F. Stratton Vol. xxxiv—1915, pp. 867-883 


Ап investigation of the acceleration of motors used in mill service. 
Important factors influencing the selection of proper gear ratio. Equa- 
tions are deduced for determining theoretical limitations of speed and 
acceleration. 

Discussion incorporated with that of paper by J. S. Riggs on ''Steel 
Mill Controllers from the Operator's Standpoint”’. 


STEEL MILL CONTROLLERS FROM THE OPERATORS STANDPOINT 

J. S. Riggs Vol. xxxiv— 1915, pp. 883-890 

The writer shows that no provision for emergencies can be allowed in 
blooming mill and rolling mill machinery and that it must always stand up 
to service, be as simple and as nearly fool-proof as possible. Advocates 
full. magnetic control. Requirements of different classes of machinery 
tabulated. Expense of duplication reduced by standardization. 

Discussion, pages 891-916, by Messrs. H. Е. Stratton, А. G. Pierce, 
D. B. Rushmore, Glenn E. Stoltz, M. A. Whiting, J. A. Albrecht, 
E. J. Murphy, R. H. McLain, К. A. Pauly, J. S. O'Donovan, Jacob F. 
Motz, S. C. Coey, Paul Caldwell, T. E. Tynes, W. T. Snyder, H. D. James, 
Graham Bright, W. H. Markland, Palmer Collins and C. D. Gilpin. 

General discussion of 1mportant points embodied in the paper. 


CONTROL OF DIRECT-CURRENT HOISTS IN IRON AND STEEL MILLS 
G. E. Stoltz and W. O. Lum Vol. xxxiv—19165, pp. 917-923 


The control problem discussed is confined entirely to the skip hoist. 
The load on the hoist is analyzed and proper cycle of operations deter- 
mined. The characteristics of the motor and controller are considered 
as a unit. 

Discussion incorporated with that of paper by W. T. Snyder on ''Direct- 
Current Control for Hoisting Equipment in Industrial Plants.” 


DIRECT-CURRENT CONTROL FOR HOISTING EQUIPMENT IN INDUSTRIAL 
PLANTS 

W. T. Snyder Vol. xxxiv—1915, рр. 935-940 
A consideration of the various factors which must be taken into account 

when selecting a controller for mill machinery. The three different types 

of control as applied to the skip hoist, the high-speed coal hoist and the 

slow-speed ash hoist, and the functions absolutely essential to the control- 

ler in each case. 
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Discussion, pages 941-959, by Messrs. Н. D. James, W. C. Kennedy, 
E. H. Martindale, J. H. Albrecht, Paul Caldwell, R. A. Black, John D 
Wright, T. E. Tynes, C. S. Dauler, J. A. Albrecht, Francis J. Burd, 
J. S. O’Donovan, P. M. Lincoln, M. A. Whiting, G. E. Stoltz and W. T. 
Snyder. | 

Discussion of contact arcing, series contactors, grids and bridge-motion 
control, etc. 


ALTERNATING-CURRENT CONTROLLERS FOR STEEL MILLS 
Arthur Simon Vol. хххіу--1915, pp. 961-981 


A consideration of the control problems offered by squirrel-cage and 
wound-rotor induction machines when applied to steel mill service. 
The various types of a-c. controllers in use are described and illustrated 
and the advantage and disadvantage of each type as well as its limiting 
capacities are discussed. А number of typical installations are described. 

Discussion incorporated with that of paper by Raymond E. Brown on 
“Тһе Alternating-Current Coal Hoist.” 


THE ALTERNATING-CURRENT COAL HOIST 
Raymond E. Brown Vol. xxxiv—1915, pp. 983-990 

A description of an a-c. coal hoist in which dynamic braking is em- 
ployed. Brakes and clutches operated by compressed air. The limiting 
factors in coal hoist control are described with means of securing an 
accurate stop. & 

Discussion (including that of paper by A. Simon), pages 991-1010, by 
Messrs. R. E. Brown, M. A. Whiting, J. H Albrecht, R. H. McLain, 
W. C. Kennedy, C. D. Knight, W. F. Detwiler, W. O. Oschmann, G. 
Bright, C. S. Lankton, W. T. Snyder, E. S. Zuck, G. E. Stoltz, W. O. 
Lum, J. D. Wright, C. D. Gilpin and A. Simon. 

A general discussion of the problems involved with instances of installa- 
tions that have met particular cases successfully. 


AUTOMATICALLY CONTROLLED SUBSTATIONS 
With Particular Reference to Their Application to Interurban Electric Railways 
E. W. Allen and Edward Taylor Vol. xxxiv— 1915, pp. 1801-1815 


An analysis of the duties of the attendant of a substation and an appeal 
for the substitution of present day reliable automatic devices with conse- 
quent economy and improvement of service. The paper advocates a 
reduction in size and an increase in the number of stations. А descrip- 
tion is given of the automatically controlled substations installed on thc 
lines of the Elgin and Belvidere Electric Railway. 

Discussion, pages 1816-1819, by Messrs. А. H. Babcock, В. Е. Schu- 
chardt, H. R. Summerhayes and C. W. Place. 

A discussion of the variety of substations designed and economy possi- 
bilities. 

ARC PHENOMENA 
А. С. Collis Vol. xxxiv—1915, рр. 1931-1940 


A study of the arc phenomena accompanying the rupture of circuits 
in oil switches and description of a number of experiments made to deter- 
mine the influence of differently shaped arcing contacts upon the dis- 
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turbances following rupture of an a-c. circuit. The use of reactors is 
also considered. š 
Discussion, pages 1941-1951, by Messrs. E. B. Merriam, C. Lichtenberg, 
F. W. Harris and W. О. Peaslce. 
A comparison of the experiences of others with those of the author. 


DELTA-CROSS CONNECTIONS OF TRANSFORMERS FOR PARALLEL OPERATION 
OF TWO- AND THREE-PHASE SYSTEMS 
George P. Roux Vol. хххіу--1915, pp. 2141-2162 


Two methods of transformer connections; the tee-cross and delta- 
cross are described with their application for parallel operation of 2- 
and 3-phase systems, and an explanation given of voltage, current and 
phase relation, and the dephasing action which takes place in each case. 

Discussion, pages 2153-2155, by Messrs. E. E. F. Creighton, W. A. 
Hillebrand. L. F. Blume, G. P. Roux. 

General discussion. / 


PHENOMENA ACCOMPANYING TRANSMISSIQN WITH SOME TYPES OF STAR 
TRANSFORMER CONNECTIONS 

L. N. Robinson Vol. xxxiv — 1916, pp. 3183-3191 

This paper points out and explains some even harmonic phenomena 
attending the operation of star-star connected banks of transformers 
having grounded ncutral on the line side only. 

Discussion, pages 2192-2195, by Messrs. H. J. Ryan, H. Stephenson, 
W. A. Hillebrand, J. P. Jollyman, F. F. Brand and L. N. Robinson. 

Remarks for and against the use of grounded neutral and tertiary 
delta. 

THE REPULSION START INDUCTION MOTOR 

James L. Hamilton Vol. xxxiv. —1916, pp. 2443-2474 

This paper sets forth the gencral characteristics of the repulsion start 
induction motor and compares them with similar characteristics of d-c. 
motors and other a-c. motors. It outlines a definite and commercially 
practicable method of studying the electrical design of existing motors 
and of predetermining the design of new or proposed motors. 

Discussion, pages 2475-2482, by Messrs. H. Weichsel, C. A. Weber, 
F. J. Bullivant, M. Brooks and J. L. Hamilton. 

А general discussion of the design methods given by the author. 


SINGLE-PHASE SQUIRREL-CAGE MOTOR WITH LARGE STARTING TORQUE 
AND PHASE COMPENSATION 

Val A. Fynn Vol. xxxiv—1915, pp. 3483-2508 

A description of a new single-phase motor which develops a large start- 
ing torque and operates with unity power factor. It outlines the manner 
in which the machine was developed, discusses the theory of its operation 
as well as novel points in its design and gives a number of test results 
obtained with motors of different sizes. 

Discussion, page 2509, by Mr. H. Weichsel. 

А brief description of the working characteristics of the motor. 


THE PRINCIPLES AND SYSTEMS OF ELECTRIC MOTOR CONTROL 
C. D. Knight Vol. xxxiv —1915, pp. 3781-2792 


A description of several types of resistance and explanation of the 
various forms of magnetic control in vogue to-day for both d-c; and a-c. 
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motors. The characteristics embodied in contactor or magnetic switch 
design. 

Discussion, pages 2793-2806, by Messrs. B. Jones, E. J. Murphy, W. I. 
Slichter, F. B. Crocker, J. H. Albrecht, H. F. Stratton, M. D. Goodman, 
F. W. Gay and C. D. Knight. 

A discussion for and against types of control advocated by the author 
and an appeal for greater care in selection of motors and controllers in 
building equipment. | 


17. TRACTION 


CONDITIONS AFFECTING THE SUCCESS OF MAIN LINE ELECTRIFICATION 
W. S. Murray Vol. xxxiv— 1918, pp. 85-124 


Description of general conditions affecting the success of railroad 
electrification from both the public and railroad viewpoints. New Haven 
taken as particular example with tabulated statistics from monthly opera- 
ting report. Statistics of construction costs of various catenary con- 
struction types. 

Discussion, pages 125-144, by Messrs. Alfred W. Gibbs, George В. 
Henderson, E. H. McHenry, C. Renshaw, F. E. Wynne, Philip Torchio, 
W. А. Del Mar, В. Н. Wheeler and W. S. Murray. 

General discussion of electrification. Appeal for standardization of 
power systems. Consideration of outside power sources. 


OVERHEAD CONTACT SYSTEMS, CONSTRUCTION AND COSTS—PART I 
E. J. Amberg Vol. xxxiv— 1918, pp. 1459-1470 


A brief analysis of the systems and points to be considered in equipping 
trunk lines with overhead catenary construction, with special reference 
to the New Haven electrification. The paper is subdivided into five 
parts, 112; catenary systems, supporting structures, sectionalization, 
special construction and cost data. 

Discusston incorporated with that of paper by Paul Lebenbaum on 
“The Contact System of the Southern Pacific Company, Portland Divi- 
sion”. 

CONSTRUCTION, MAINTENANCE AND COST OF OVERHEAD CONTACT 


SYSTEMS—PART II—CATENARY CONSTRUCTION 
F. Zogbaum Vol. xxxiv—1916, pp. 1471-1488 


A general review of the problems involved in the maintenance and cost 
of an overhead high-voltage system of the catenary type. The particular 
subject treated is the contact system and transmission lines of the New 
York, Westchester and Boston Railway. 

Discusston incorporated with that of paper by Paul Lebenbaum on 
“Тһе Contact System of the Southern Pacific Company, Portland Divi- 
sion”. 

CONTACT SYSTEM OF THE BUTTE, ANACONDA AND PACIFIC RAILWAY 
J. B. Cox Vol. xxxiv—1916, pp. 1487-1616 

A review of conditions that caused the selection of the overhead contact 
system and the adoption of the roller pantograph on the В. А. & P. В. К. 
Description of special hangers, pulloffs, etc. required. Explanation of 
relatively high cost of installation. 
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Discussion incorporated with that of paper by Paul Lebenbaum on 
“Тһе Contact System of the Southern Pacific Company, Portland Divi- 
sion”. 

THIRD RAIL AND TROLLEY SYSTEM OF THE WEST JERSEY AND SEASHORE 


RAILROAD : 
J. V. B. Duer Vol. zxxiv— 1916, рр. 1617-1533 


The details and cost of construction of the contact system as originally 
installed and subsequently modified and extended. Operating experiences 
and cost of maintenance for seven consecutive years, track and third-rail 
resistances are given. 

Discussion incorporated with that of paper by Paul Lebenbaum on 
“The Contact System of the Southern Pacific Company, Portland Divi- 
sion''. 


TOP-CONTACT UNPROTECTED CONDUCTOR RAIL FOR 600-VOLT TRACTION 
SYSTEMS 
Charles H. Jones Vol. хххіу--1915, pp. 1586-1645 


The various factors to be considered in the design of a 600-volt contact 
rail system. The question of weight and quality of rail, insulating, sup- , 
porting, bonding and jointing and control of contraction and expansion 
are covered in detail. Total cost and cost per mile for various conditions, 
given. | 

Discussion incorporated with that of paper by Paul Lebenbaum on 
“The Contact System of the Southern Pacific Company, Portland Divi- 
sion.” 


CONTACT CONDUCTORS AND COLLECTORS FOR ELECTRIC RAILWAYS 
C. J. Hixson Vol. ххху— 1916, pp. 1547-1560 


A general classification of collecting devices according to the existing 
A. I. Е. Е. classification of contact conductors. Rail and wire systems 
are considered with their collectors. Many data are arranged in form of 
curves expressing the factors essential to proper collection. 

Discusston incorporated with that of paper by Paul Lebenbaum on 
“Тһе Contact System of the Southern Pacific Company, Portland Divi- 
sion." 


THE CONTACT SYSTEM OF THE SOUTHERN PACIFIC COMPANY, PORTLAND 
DIVISION 
Paul Lebenbaum Vol. xxxiv—1916, pp. 1561-1874 


А detailed description of the 1550-volt overhead contact system of the 
electrified lines of the Southern Pacific Company, Portland Division. 
The design and materials of construction are given in detail and the cost 
per mile, of material and labor, are tabulated. 

Discussion (including that of papers by E. J. Amberg, F. Zogbaum, 
J. B. Cox, J. V. B. Duer, C. H. Jones and С. J. Hixson), pages 1575-1584, 
by Messrs. L. D. Nordstrum, J. V. B. Duer, G. H. Hill, H. M. Hobart, 
А. S. McAllister, D. C. Jackson, В. L. Allen, Е. Zogbaum, D. D. Ewing, 
J. B. Cox and C. J. Hixson. 

General discussion of details involved in the trolley and third rail 
electrification problem. 
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AUTOMATICALLY CONTROLLED SUBSTATIONS 
With Particular Reference to Their Application to Interurban Electric Railways 
E. W. Allen and Edward Taylor Vol. xxxiv—1915, pp. 1801-1816 


An analysis of the duties of the attendant of a substation and an 
appeal for the substitution of present day reliable automatic devices with 
consequent economy and improvement of service. The paper advocates 
a reduction in size and an increase in the number of stations. <A descrip- 
tion is given of the automatically controlled substations installed on the 
lines of the Elgin and Belvidere Electric Railway. 

Discussion, pages 1816-1819, by Messrs. A. H. Babcock, В. Е. Schu- 
chardt, H. R. Summerhayes and C. W. Place. 

A discussion of the variety of substations designed and economy pos- 
sibilities. 


18. LIGHTING AND LAMPS 


DIMMERS FOR TUNGSTEN LAMPS | 
Alfred Е. Waller Vol. xxxiv—1915, pp. 349-386. 

Consideration of new factors involved in dimmer design through the 
- development of the tungsten lamp with its positive temperature co- 
efficient. Comparison of curves obtained with carbon and tungsten 
filaments. Commercial requirements. 

Discussion, pages 357-361, by Messrs. Leonard Kebler, Charles D. 
Knight, John B. Taylor, Comfort A. Adams, W. S. Franklin, H. Ward 
Leonard and Alfred E. Waller. 

Design details. 


THE EFFECTIVE ILLUMINATION OF STREETS 
Preston S. Millar Vol. xxxiv—1915, pp. 1429-1448 


The effectiveness of street lighting with particular reference to silhouette 
effect, specular reflection and glare. А presentation of the variables upon 
which the effectiveness of street illumination depends. Illuminating 
efficiency values for several modern street illuminations are given. Sta- 
tistics and photographs of some very recent installations. 

Discussion, pages 1449-1458, by Messrs. G. H. Stickney, D. C. Jackson, 
Н. L. Wallau, W. R. Moulton, H. H. Magdsick, W. H. Pratt, J. B. White- 
head, P. Junkersfeld, A. T. Baldwin, L. D. Nordstrum, C. E. Stephens 
and P. S. Millar. 

General discussion of street illumination. 


19. ELECTRICITY IN THE ARMY AND NAVY 


SEARCHLIGHTS 
C. S. McDowell Vol. хххіу--1916, pp. 363-376 


Statement of the great necessity of an improved scarchlight with out- 
line of constituent parts and desirable features. Method of testing 
mirrors, with figures. Comparison of Navy standard lamps and Beck 
44-in. lamp. 

Discussion, pages 377-385, by Messrs. R. B. Chillas, Jr., Karl Georg 
Frank, H. A. Ногпог, W. S. Franklin and Clayton H. Sharp. 

Design details and carbon statistics. 
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STANDARD MARINE ELECTRICAL INSTALLATIONS 
H. A. Hornor Vol. xxxiv— 1916, pp. 1831-1864 


The requirements of merchant and naval installations are cited in brief. 
The rules of classification societies are reviewed and present practise 
fully discussed. Specific applications to a number of different types of 
ships, both merchant and naval, are given. The reasons for the applica- 
tion of electric propulsion to a battleship are briefly given. 

Discussion, page 1855, Бу Messrs. S. H. Blake and J. H. Finney. 

А short general discussion of details. 


20. MISCELLANEOUS APPLICATIONS OF ELECTRICITY 


THE CHARACTERISTICS OF ELECTRIC MOTORS INVOLVED IN THEIR 
APPLICATION 
D. B. Rushmore Vol. xxxiv —1915, pp. 169-175 

A description of the growth of motor applications and an outline of 
the characteristics and limitations of motors involved in proper selection 
and application. 

Discussion, pages 176-232, by Messrs. А. C. Lanier, Albert Brunt, 
К. А. Pauly, E. Е. W. Alexanderson, C. J. Fechheimer, Е. B. Crosby, 
А. E. Averrett, Lee Е. Adams, С. A. Adams. 

“The Direct-Current Motor in Industrial Applications," ''Character- 
istics of Direct-Current Motors for Elevator Service," "Application of 
Flywheels to Motors," “A-C. Commutator Motors," “Synchronous 
Motors and Their Characteristics in Connection with Their Application,” 
"Speed Regulation," ‘Induction Motor Characteristic Curves,” ''Bear- 
ings,” '' Motor Characteristics." 


SEARCHLIGHTS 

C. S. McDowell Vol. xxxiv—1910, pp. 363-376 

Statement of the great necessity of an improved searchlight with 
outline of constitutent parts and desirable features. Method of testing 
mirrors; with figures. Comparison of Navy standard lamps and Beck 
44 in. lamp. 

Discussion, pages 377-385, by Messrs. В. В. Chillas, Jr., Karl Georg 
Frank, H. A. Hornor, W. S. Franklin and Clayton H. Sharp. 

Design details and carbon statistics. 


ELECTRICAL PRECIPITATION 
Р. С. Cottrell Vol. хххіу--1916, рр. 387-396 


Historical sketch. 
Discussion incorporated with that of papers by W. W. Strong, A. Е. 
Nesbit and Linn Bradley. 


ELECTRICAL PRECIPITATION 
Theory of the Removal of Suspended Matter from Fluids 
W. W. Strong Vol. xxxiv—1916, pp. 397-404 


Method of calculating the amount of energy to remove suspended 
matter from fluids and relative efficiencics of various methods. The 
manner of distribution of energy of corona discharge and nature of ion- 
ization discussed. The application of the theory and the limits of use- 
fulness. | 
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Discussion incorporated with that of papers by Messrs. F. G. Cottrell, 
A. F. Nesbit and Linn Bradley. 


THE THEORETICAL AND EXPERIMENTAL CONSIDERATION OF ELECTRICAL 
PRECIPITATION 
A. F. Nesbit Vol. xxxiv— 1910, pp. 405-420 


Theory of electrical precipitation of suspended matter in gases is 
inseparably connected with the phenomena of ionization and laws of 
electrically charged bodies. Demonstration of precipitation in nature 
and the action of ionization, gravitation and the electric field. Data 
showing the superiority of negative corona and relative effectiveness of 
size and shape of electrodes, temperature and conductance of gases, 
polarity and uniformity of corona. | 

Discussion, incorporated with that of papers by Messrs. Е. С. Cottrell, 
W. W. Strong and Linn Bradley. 


PRACTICAL APPLICATIONS OF ELECTRICAL PRECIPITATION AND PROGRESS 
OF THE RESEARCH CORPORATION 
Linn Bradley Vol. xxxiv— 1916, pp. 421-457 


Technical and financial progress made by the Research Corporation 
since its organization with detailed description of several installations 
including data on voltages, electrode spacings, power consumption, 
etc. Mention is made of improvements in apparatus, the tendency 
toward standardization and the field opening up for application. A 
selected bibliography is included. 

Discussion, (includihg that of papers by Е. С. Cottrell, W. W. Strong 
and A. F. Nesbit), pages 458-464, by Messrs. W. S. Franklin, Linn 
Bradley, Saul Dushman, Halbert P. Hill, A. F. Nesbit, L. W. Chubb, 
John B. Taylor, J. H. Davis, W. W. Strong and S. M. Kintner. 

Criticisms and approvals of various methods and additional data on 
certain operations. 


FIXATION OF ATMOSPHERIC NITROGEN 
Leland L. Summers Vol. xxxiv—1918, pp. 577-611 


Description of the very definite commercial limitations of nitrogen 
fixation set by the vast natural deposits of sodium nitrate with which 
the production of a substitute must compete. The very low efficiency 
of electrical fixation processes is emphasized and the possibilities of a 
combination electrical and chemical process discussed. Comparative 
figures are given showing the amount of energy necessary per kilogram of 
nitrogen fixed. 

Discussion, pages 612-617, by Messrs. Joseph W. Richards, J. L. R. 
Hayden, D. B. Rushmore, Charles А. Doremus, Е. V. Henshaw, Frank 
B. Washburn and Leland L. Summers. 

Consideration of the power situation with relation to a fixation plant. 
The Rjukanfos, Norway plant. 


APPLICATION OF ELECTRICITY TO THE ORE HANDLING INDUSTRY 
C. D. Gilpin Vol. xxxiv—1918, pp. 619-637 


The typical method of handling ore from mine to blast furnace, describ- 
ing machinery used in the different steps. Тһе principles of application 
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of motors to the various machines and the types best adapted to the 

work are discussed with the essential points of a power installation. 
Discussion, pages 638-642, by Messrs. D. B. Rushmore, D. M. Petty, 

Е.Н. McLain, H. D. James, H. Е. Stratton, К. К. Selleck, J. C. Lincoln. 
Amplification of details. 


THE FACTORS INVOLVED IN MOTOR APPLICATIONS 
David B. Rushmore Vol. xxxiv-—1916, pp. 695-697 


A summary of some of the factors involved in motor application. 

Discusston, pages 698-778, by Messrs. А. P. Lewis, С. W. Larson, 
C. A. Austrom, W. Baum, H. H. Clark, F. А. Allner, Harold Goodwin, Jr., 
С. В. Weiss, А. М. Dudley, A. Е. Averrett, H. L. Wallau, С. Fair, R. W. 
Davis, Н. В. Johnson, W. С. Yates, В. Е. Schuchardt, Eric А. Lof, 
G. H. Jones, №. Currie, Jr., S. D. Sprong and К. М. Wilson. 

A series of discussions on the following subjects: Motor Applications 
in the Rubber Industry; Friction Drive; Motor Installations from Safety 
and Insurance Viewpoints; Explosion-Proof Apparatus; The Influence 
of Inflammable Mine Gas upon the Design of Motors; Limitations as to 
Capacity and Type of Motor which may be Uscd on a System from the 
Central Station Standpoint; Factors Involved in Motor Applications; 
Link-Belt Silent Chain; The Selection of Motors from the Point of View 
of Frequency, Voltage and Phase, etc.; Individual Versus Group Drive; 
Safety First in Motor Applications; Load Conditions Affecting the 
Selection of Motors; Refrigerating Machinery; Alternating vs. Direct 
Current from the Standpoint of the Central Station. 


FIELDS OF MOTOR APPLICATION 
David B. Rushmore. Vol. xxxiv-—1910, рр. 1276-1283 


An introduction to a discussion on subject of Fields of Motor Appli- 
cation. Ап industry is defined from an economic standpoint and list 
of principal industries is given. The investigation of an industry from 
the standpoint of electric motor application 1s covered. 

Discussion incorporated with that of paper by H. E. Stafford on 
"Electricity in Grain Elevators." ° 


ELECTRICITY IN GRAIN ELEVATORS 
H. E. Stafford Vol. xxxiv-—1916, pp. 1286-1301 


The storage capacity of grain at the terminals of Port Arthur and Fort 
William, is shown, togcther with the rated h. p. capacity of prime movers 
and the power used by different machines. Details of various plants and 
equipments are given and a comparison of steam and clectrically driven 
plants as regards covenience, maintenance, operation and cost. 

Discussion (including that of papers by D. B. Rushmore), pages 1302- 
1348, by Messrs. H. D. James, W. M. Hoen, H. F. Boe, W. C. Yates, 
T. 2. Simpers, E. W. Pilgrim, L. L. Tatum, J. C. Lincoln, J. H. Davis, 
H. W. Rogers, C. A. Kelsey, W. L. Merrill, C. C. Batchelder and R. H. 


Rogers. 
Discussion on “Тһе Electric Elevator” “Individual Motor Drive as 
Used in the Oil Flotation Process", “Fractional Horse-Power Motor 


Application”, ''Printing Presses", “Motor Applications of the Brick 
Manufacturing Industry", “Electricity in the Rubber, Industry”, 
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"Dredges and Excavating Machinery", “Тһе Sugar Industry”, “Тһе 
Paper Mill Industry", “Тһе Portland Cement Industry", “Тһе Hand- 
ling of Freight in Terminals." 


STANDARD MARINE ELECTRICAL INSTALLATIONS 
Н.А. Hornor Vol. xxxiv—1916, pp. 1831-1854 


The requirements of merchant and naval installations are cited in 
brief. The rules of classification societies are reviewed and present prac- 
tise fully discussed. Specific applications to a number of different types 
of ships, both merchant and naval, are given. The reasons for the ap- 
plication of electric propulsion to a battleship are briefly given. 

Discussion, page 1855, by Messrs. S. H. Blake and J. H. Finney. 

A short general discussion of details. 


21. TELEPHONY AND TELEGRAPHY 


CONTINUOUS WAVES IN LONG DISTANCE RADIO TELEGRAPHY 
L. F. Fuller Vol. xxxiv—1915, pp. 809-827 


The theoretical transmission equations for both continuous and damped 
waves are considered with the empirical formulas for the latter. Ability 
to predetermine the probable normal daylight-sending radius of high- 
powered radio stations. Experiments with continuous waves between 
San Francisco and Honolulu and the empirical formula derived. Curves 
for both day and night conditions are shown. Effects of changes of wave 
lengths upon transmission efficiency are discussed. 

Discussion, pages 828-841, by Messrs. Alfred N. Goldsmith, J. Zenneck, 
Lee de Forest, A. J. Hepburn, E. F. W. Alexanderson, G. H. Clark and 
L. F. Fuller. 

Alternators for radio frequencies. The use of the arc as а generator. 
Discussion of “‘sunrise effect", interference, audibility and divergence 
factors. 


HOW BELL INVENTED THE TELEPHONE 
Thomas A. Watson Vol. xxxiv — 1916, pp. 1011-1021 


A historical sketch of the invention and devclopment of the telephone. 


AN ANALYTICAL AND GRAPHICAL SOLUTION FOR NON-SINUSOIDAL 
ALTERNATING CURRENTS 
F. M. Mizushi Vol. xxxiv-—1916, pp. 1169-1170 


The solution for sinusoidal currents, series circuits, may be modified 
by the introduction of current distortion factors to hold for non-sinusoidal 
currents. The usual solution for parallel circuits may likewise be modified 
by similar voltage distortion factors. The general analytical solution 
for both cases is followed by the graphical solution and by special cases. 

Discussion (including that of papers Бу Е. Bedell, В. Bown, H. A. 
Pidgeon, and C. L. Swisher. and Report of Joint Committee on Inductive 
Interference), pages 1171-1200, by Messrs. C. A. Adams, L. W. Chubb, 
H. S. Osborne, W. V. Lyon, W. I. Middleton, С. L. Dawes, E. E. Е. 
Creighton, J. В. Whitchead, W. J. Foster and Е. Bedell. | 

Discussion on the effect of frequency on telephone operation with 
recommendations leading to the reduction of distortion of wave form in 
power circuits. A description of pure wave generator. 
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SUBMARINE CABLE RAPID TELEGRAPHY: OCEAN AND INTERCONTINENTAL 
TELEPHONY 
Bela Gati Vol. хххіт —1916, рр. 2079-2107 


A description of methods and apparatus applicable for increasing the 
speed of cable telegraphy and ocean telephony. Various makes of relays, 
sensitive receivers, microphones and loaded circuits are considered in 
detail. 

Discussion, pages 2108-2111, by Mr. O. B. Blackwell. 

A general discussion on doubtful points of the paper. 


DISCUSSION ON “REPORT BY THE JOINT COMMITTEE ON INDUCTIVE 
INTERFERENCE” 
Vol. xxxiv—1916, рр. 2113-3125 


The factors involved in inductive interference and methods of limiting 
or counteracting them with special reference to high frequency, reduction 
of harmonics and forms of line construction and transformer installation. 


22. MISCELLANEOUS TOPICS AND INSTITUTE AFFAIRS 


THE MULTIPLEX COST AND RATE SYSTEM 
Otto B. Goldman Vol. xxxvi—1916, pp. 1-17 


Method of determining the cost of electric service with variable demands 
The value of competition and the regulation of profits. Examples 
covering various conditions are worked out. 

Discussion, pages 18-21, by Messrs.Julian Loebenstein, L. C. Tomlinson, 
and O. B. Goldman. 

General discussion with particular attention to growth factor and the 
time-watt-hour meter. 


THE BEST CONTROL OF PUBLIC UTILITIES 
Frank G. Baum Vol. хххіу-1915, pp. 145-167 


An appeal for the establishment of class rates with an outline for the 
method of determining these rates. Examples are given to show why 
Various class rates differ. 

Discussion incorporated with that of paper by F. С. Baum on ‘Class 
Rates for Light and Power Systems or Territories”. 


SYMPOSIUM ON “THE STATUS OF THE ENGINEER” 
Vol. хххіу— 1916, pp. 393-334 


Addresses by Messrs. L. B. Stillwell, E. W. Rice, Jr., E. M. Herr, 
Alexander C. Humphreys, George F. Swain, Henry G. Stott and J. J. 
Carty. 


FIXATION OF ATMOSPHERIC NITROGEN 
Leland L. Summers Vol. xxxiv—1916, pp. 577-611 


Description of the very definite commercial limitations of nitrogen 
fixation set by the vast natural deposits of sodium nitrate with which the 
Production of a substitute must compete. The very low efficiency of 
electrical fixation processes is emphasized and the possibilities of a tom- 
bination electrical and chemical process discussed. Comparative figures 
z given showing the amount of energy necessary per kilogram of nitrogen 

xed. 
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Discussion, pages 612-617. by Messrs. Joseph W. Richards, J. L. В. 
Hayden, D. B. Rushmore, Charles A. Doremus, F. V. Henshaw, Frank B. 
Washburn, and Leland L. Summers. 

Consideration of the power situation with relation to a fixation plant. 
The Rjukanfos, Norway plant. 


THE FLOW OF ENERGY 
Robert A. Philip Vol. xxxiv—1918, pp. 779-808 


Description of а new graphical method of representing the flow of 
energy showing the functions of generators, motors, transformers, trans- 
mission lines, and other parts of an electric distributing system in terms 
of the flow of energy through them. 

No discussion. 


HOW BELL INVENTED THE TELEPHONE 
Thomas A. Watson Vol. xxxiv—1916, pp. 1011-1021 


A historical sketch of the invention and development of the telephone. 


THE TREND OF ELECTRICAL DEVELOPMENT 
President's Address 


Paul M. Lincoln Vol. хххіу--1915, рр. 1023-1034 
FOUNDATIONS FOR TRANSMISSION LINE TOWERS AND TOWER 
ERECTION—I _ 
]. А. Walls Vol. хххіу--1915, pp. 1301-1318 


Notes on investigation of types of foundations, digging holes for founda- 
tions, concreting foundations and erecting towers. 

Discussion incorporated with that of paper by A. Bang on “Four Years 
Operating Experience on a High-Tension Transmission Line." 


FOUNDATIONS FOR TRANSMISSION LINE TOWERS AND TOWER 
ERECTION—II 
J. В. Leeper Vol. хххіу--1915, рр. 1313-1319 
The importance of properly designed tower anchors so that maximum 
strength of tower may be obtained with most economical outlay. In- 
stances of loss where this has been overlooked. 
Discussion incorporated with that of paper by A. Bang on ‘Four 
Years Operating Experience on a High-Tension Transmission Line.” 


FOUNDATIONS FOR TRANSMISSION LINE TOWERS AND TOWER 
ERECTION —III 
W. Е. Mitchell Vol. xxxiv— 1918, pp. 1221-1226 
The development of the type of all-steel tower footing used by the 
Alabama Power Company for their 110,000-volt transmission lines is 
outlined with a summary of conditions influencing the designs finally 
arrived at. 
Discussion incorporated with that of paper by A. Bang on ''Four 
Years Operating Experience on a-High-Tension Transmission Line." 


FOUNDA HONS FOR TRANSMISSION LINE TOWERS AND TOWER 
ERECTION—IV 
P. M. Dowalüs | Vol. xxxiv— 1915, pp. 1227-1331 
The weakest link of a transmission system is the line. Towers are 
strongly advocated for trunk lines and conditions to be met in design 
are given. The use of concrete footings is recommended. 
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Discussion incorporated with that of paper by A. Bang on “Four 
Years Operating Experience on a High-Tension Transmission Line." 


FOUNDATIONS FOR TRANSMISSION LINE TOWERS AND TOWER 
ERECTION- V 

F. C. Connery Vol. xxxiv —19106, pp. 1438-1441 

A brief explanation is presented of the types of towers, tower founda- 
tions, etc. along with details of field practise used in connection with two 
lines of towers carrying six 190,000-cir. mil, seven-strand copper con- 
ductors between Niagara Falls and Toronto. The question of dispensing 
with massive concrete foundations for towers is dealt with. 


Discussion incorporated with that of paper by A. Bang on ''Four 
Years Operating Experience on a High-Tension Transmission Line.” 


CLASSIFICATION OF ALTERNATING-CURRENT MOTORS 

Val A. Fynn Vol. xxxiv--1916, pp. 1349-1390 

The component field theory is suggested as best suited to the classi- 
fication of a-c. motors. Descriptive names are offered for 44 a-c. motors 
including the principal forms of single-phase, polyphase, commutator 
and commutatorless. These names are such as to positively identify 
each machine. The author also points out the fact that there is no 
justification whatever of the term "''repulsion" in connection with a-c. 
motors. 


Discussion incorporated with that of paper by F. Creedy on ''The 
Classification of Electromagnetic Machinery." 


THE CLASSIFICATION OF ELECTROMAGNETIC MACHINERY 
F. Creedy I Vol. xxxiv—1916, рр. 1391-1416 
А classification of all dynamo electric machinery according to five 
sets of characteristics, as follows: type of field; method of disposal 
of secondary power; use of commutators; method of magnetization; 
method of connection. 


Discussion (including that of paper by V. А. Fynn), pages 1416-1428, 
by Messrs. А. S. McAllister, H. M. Hobart, C. В. Underhill, C. A. Adams, 
V. А. Fynn, W. C. Korthals Altes and Е. Creedy. 

A general discussion of various methods of classification of electro- 
magnctic machinery. 


CLASS RATES FOR LIGHT AND POWER SYSTEMS OR TERRITORIES 
Frank G. Baum Vol. xxxiv— 1916, pp. 1693-1713 


Arguments in support of the principle of establishing uniform rates 
throughout a system or territory for different classes of service. In 
establishing the rates, the author segregates the services into eight 
different classes and divides the rates into energy and demand charges. 


Discussion, pages 1714-1729, by Messrs. А. H. Babcock, W. J. Norton, 
Н. Г. Wallau, M. С. Lloyd, $. №. Clarkson, W. H. Pratt, E. L. Wilder, 
J. W. Welsh, H. M. Hobart, R. W. Pope and F. G. Baum. 

Discussion includes arguments for and against the class rate and 
statements of methods of rate making that have proved successful. 
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PROGRESS IN THE IRON AND STEEL INDUSTRY AND THE ELECTRIC FURNACE 
Karl Georg Frank Vol. xxxiv— 19105, pp. 1731-1738 


The history and development of the electric furnace and a prophecy 
as to future development. 
No discussion. 


SYMPOSIUM ON "INVENTORIES AND APPRAISALS OF PROPERTIES" 
Part I 
C. L. Cory Vol. xxxiv—1918, pp. 3023-2030 
The chief factors that must be taken into account in making an inven- 
tory and appraisal of an electric lighting and power property; the factors 
usually universally recognized; the factors generally recognized; the 
factors regarding which there is serious controversy; differences in inven- 
tories and appraisals of properties when these are to be used for different 


purposes. 
Discussion incorporated with that of Part III by William J. Norton. 


SYMPOSIUM ON "INVENTORIES AND APPRAISALS OF PROPERTIES" 
Part II 

W. G. Vincent, Jr. Vol. ххху— 1916, pp. 2031-3040 

The procedure that is necessary to obtain reliable inventories and 
reasonable appraisals of properties that can be defended both from the 
standpoint of the public and companies; the extent to which detailed 
inventories and appraisals should be kept up to date by companies; 
the best way in which detailed inventories and appraisals may be kept 
up to date by companies. 

Discussion incorporated with that of Part III by William J. Norton. 


SYMPOSIUM ON "INVENTORIES AND APPRAISALS OF PROPERTIES" 
Part III 
William J. Norton Vol. xxxiv— 1916, pp. 3041-2080 
Factors and items involved in the determination of working capital 
Discussion (including that of Parts I and II, by C. L. Cory and W. G. 
Vincent, Jr.), pages 2051-2078, by Messrs. Philander Betts, H. Spoehrer, 
Н. Floy, W. Е. Lamme, F.J. Rankin, H.J. Ryan, F. E. Hoar, J. B. Fisken, 
J. H. Finney, D. B. Rushmore, L. B. Ready and C. L. Cory. 
Discussion. covers overhead charges, value of inventories, working 
capital, valuation and general related topics. 


RATES AND RATE MAKING 
Paul M. Lincoln Vol. хххіу--1915, pp. 3379-3318 


The necessity of recognizing load factor in rate schedules is emphasized. 
To obtain load factor necessitates the measurement of maximum demand; 
a new maximum demand meter is described which depends upon heat 
and heat storage. The theory of such meters is discussed. А new method 
of measuring power factor and volt-amperes is disclosed and a method of 
recognizing power factor in the rate for electric service 1$ discussed. 

Discussion, pages 2319-2360, by Messrs. W. McClellan, E. J. Cheney, 
P. Betts, J. W. Lieb, H. G. Stott, C. I. Hall, J. B. Taylor, H. W. Peck, 
H. Goodwin, Jr.. W. N. Polakov, T. Jones, A. W. Burke, F.T. Leilich, R. S. 
Hale, E. J. Blake, A. Dow, J. G. De Remer, F. A. Sager, E. P. Roberts, 
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В. A. Philip, H. L. Wallau, В. А. Lundquist, J. D. Mortimer, L. В. Lee 
and Р. М. Lincoln. 
A general discussion for and against various methods of rate making. 


THE COMBINED OPERATION OF STEAM AND HYDRAULIC POWER IN THE 
PENNSYLVANIA WATER AND POWER COMPANY SYSTEM 
John Abbet Walls Vol. xxxiv—1916, рр. 2861-2368 
The experience of a large hydroelectric development on an erratic 
river, in endeavoring to accomplish most effective combined steam and 
hydroelectric operation. А plea 15 made for drawing up power contracts 
to encourage effective combined operation of hydroelectric plant with 
customers’ existing steam equipment. 
Discussion incorporated with that of paper by J. Е. Vaughan on 
"Supplemental Power for Hydroelectric Systems.” 


SUPPLEMENTAL POWER FOR HYDROELECTRIC SYSTEMS 

J. Е. Vaughan Vol xxxiv —1916, рр. 2369-2381 

An outline of the functions of а steam plant furnishing relay and 
supplemental power for a system whose normal source of power is water. 
Diagrams illustrate in a hypothetical case the division of load between the 
hydraulic and supplemental sources of power. 

The paper also discusses some general data obtained from a number 
of New England water power systems. 

Discusston (including that of paper by J. A. Walls) pages 2382-2388, 
by Messrs. A. S. Loizeaux, Mr. Birkhinhine, and J. F. Vaughan. 

A general discussion of the limiting factors in water power development. 


CONSTRUCTION ELEMENTS OF THE TALLULAH FALLS DEVELOPMENT 
Charles G. Adsit and W. P. Hammond Vol. xxxiv— 1915, pp. 2389-2438 

A very complete description of the Tallulah Falls hydroelectric devel- 
opment, one of the highest head water power plants in the world. Unit 
costs of the various items of construction are given. 

Discussion, pages 2439-2442, by Messrs. А. J. Porskievies, А. S. Loiz- 
eaux, C. G. Adsit, C. О. Lens, Мг. Biglow, G. A. Hoadley, Н. Pender, 
R. B. Owens and L. Jorgensen. 

А general discussion of the details and unit costs of construction. 


THE REPULSION START INDUCTION MOTOR 

James L. Hamilton Vol. ххх1у-— 1916, рр. 2443-2474 

This paper sets forth the general characteristics of the repulsion start 
induction motor and compares them with similar characteristics of 
d-c. motors and other a-c. motors. It outlines a definite and commercially 
practicable method of studying the electrical design of existing motors 
and of predetermining the design of new or proposed motors. 

Discusston, pages 2475-2482, by Messrs. H. Weichsel, С. А. Weber, 
Е. J. Bullivant, M. Brooks and J. L. Hamilton. | 

A general discussion of the design methods given by the author. 


SINGLE-PHASE SQUIRREL-CAGE MOTOR WITH LARGE STARTING TORQUE 
AND PHASE COMPENSATION 

Val A. Fynn Vol. хххіу--1915, рр. 2483-2608 

A description of a new single-phase motor which develops a large start- 

ing torque and operates with unity power factor. It outlines the manner 
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in which the machine was developed, discusses the theory of its operation 
as well as novel points in its design and gives a number of test results 
obtained with motors of different sizes. 

Discussion, page 2509, by Мг. Н. Weichsel. 

A brief description of the working characteristics of the motor. 


MUNICIPAL CO-OPERATION IN PUBLIC UTILITY MANAGEMENT 

P. J. Kealy Vol. xxxiv—1918, pp. 2533-2544 

Conditions surrounding early grants and the meagre knowledge of the 
importance of public utilities in their inception. The changing view of 
the public and the constantly increasing investment necessary to meet 
demands. The necd of favorable conditions that capital may be attracted. 
The question of regulation of utilities and the limitation of extensions. 
The injustice of diverting public utility earnings to municipal purposes. 
An abstract of the Kansas City traction ordinance. 

Discusston, pages 2545-2548, by Messrs. C. A. Hobein, M. G. Lloyd, 
L. B. Cherry, N. W. Storer and P. J. Kealy. 

Various views of the public utility and conditions surrounding them. 


RECENT RESULTS OBTAINED FROM THE PRESERVATIVE TREATMENT OF 
TELEPHONE POLES 
F. L. Rhodes and R. F. Hosford Vol. xxxiv—1916, рр. 2549-2593 


The results of an experience with treated poles over a period of 18 
years are analyzed. Data given for poles treated by pressure, open 
tank and brush methods. Rates of decay, increase in life by treatment, 
the effect of seasoning, and characteristics of the damage to poles caused 
by decay and by insects are covered. 

Discussion, pages 2504-2600, by Messrs. H. von Schrenk, C. H. Tees- 
dale, C. A. Hobein, Jr., L. B. Cherry, N. W. Storer and R. F. Hosford. 

General discussion. 


DECOMPOSING MAGNETIC FIELDS INTO THEIR HIGHER HARMONICS 
H. Weichsel Vol. хххіу--1916, рр. 2721-2788 

A description of methods of decomposing a magnetic field into its 
higher harmonics by representing the field shapes as geometrical figures 
composed of a number of triangular waves with certain phase displace- 
ments against the other. This avoids in many cases the usual long mathe- 
matical operations. Equations are deduced for the harmonics of various 
wave shapes based upon Fourier’s equation for a triangular field. 

Discussion, pages 2739-2745, by Messrs. С. В. Dean, J. L. Hamilton, 
М. S. Diamant, L. W. Chubb and H. Weichsel. 

А general discussion of the methods employed by the author in decom- 
posing magnetic fields. 
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Brushes, carbon, d-c operation (continued) 
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Circuit breakers, oil (continued) 
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Commutation, d-c. machines (continued) 
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Conductors, skin effect (continued) 


historical outline... . 
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Contact systems, overhead, В. А. & P. В. В. (continued) 
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maintenance cost, 
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Contact systems (continued) 
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Contact systems, West Jersey and Seashore В. R., third rail (continued) 
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Controllers, hoist, d-c. (continued) 
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Dielectric, losses, determination (continued) 
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Dielectrics, transient voltages (continued) 
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Dimmers, design (continued) 
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Hoists (continued) 
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Iron alloys, magnetic properties (continued) 
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Magnetic fields, decompcsing (continued) | 
interrupted trapezoidal wave, сот- 


plete едиайоп................. 2735 
interrupted triangular wave....... 2732 
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Meters, Linccln maximum demand (continued) | | 
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time of response............ 2298 
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Molecule, diameter.......................................... 1037 
Motor, ассе!егайоп......................................... 869 
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Motor, application, (continued) 
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Motors (continued) 
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torque and current, Heyland circle 
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circle diagram................ 
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magnetic circuit calculations... 
magnetization curves.......... 
mechanical design............. 
performance, predetermined.... 
performance calculation........ 
performance curves. 
resistance of field and armature. 
rotor copper 10$$е$............ 
starting characteristics... ...... 
temperature rise curves........ 
torque efficiency at start... | 
torque-horse power сигуез..... 
torque-speed curves........... 
weight, size and cost.......... 
winding constant............. 
winding дала................. 
squirrel cage and wound rotor, line disturbances 
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theoretical орегабоп....................... 
voltage regulation limitations................ 
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gear ratio, equation. .... ....877 
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investigation ОҺ....................... 
variation in friction load................ 
horse power-seconds determination................ 
inertia load, едлайоп............................ 
moment of inertia, determination.................. 
radius ОРругайоп............................... 
retardation, gear ratio, едааһбоп................... 
reversing, blooming mill (аМсв.................... 
machinery, duty cy les онаа 
roll table, operating врева........................ 
speed-torque curves, typical саве.................. 
starting, time required, едаайоп.................. 
stopping, time required, equation.................. 
work load, equation, «corio esa a 
oil flotation process (See Motor applications, oil flotation 
process) 
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ore handling (See Ore handling) 
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Motors (continued) 


printing press (See Motor applications, printing presses) 
в Dau hha eet doen pde pacti es 
limitations. a sev on калына ымы Fed tar dox eee 
rolling mill service, ааба............................. 
rubberindustry 9o aed iu азаа pd x Ree ee 
series or compound wound, acceleration................ 
single-phase, вашіггеі-саре............................ 
18-h.p., running connection per- 

formance........... 


speed-torque curves.... 


2-pole type B K, diagram..... 
commuted winding........... 
compensating e.m.f........... 
development and theory....... 
effective torque.............. 
improved power factor........ 
leakage Яихез................ 
magnetic bridges, rotor wind- 
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magnetic Ве!4$............... 
no-load power-factor curves.... 
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аа 
running connection perform- 
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ance, maximum compensa- 
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series transformer connections. . 
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speed-torque curves:.......... 
starting and running connec- 


static torque curves........... 
working characteristics........ 
ббапдагй2айбоп.............................. 893, 908 
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speed гершайоп.................................... 


Muirhead relay, submarine cable telegraphy................... 
Mutual inductance bridge, construction and arrangement........ 


telephone detector, sensitivity........ 
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power requirements, various pro- 
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Nitrogen, atmospheric (continued) 


processes, 2. and 1о5вев........... 
limitations, theoretical........ 
power-factor and electrode wear 
sources of chemical energy..... 
Schonherr process...................... 
Serpek and cyanamide processes595,603,604 
dissociation, rapidity sosro а в AER RE RR du 
dynamic equilibrium (һеогу.......................... 
products, ammonia........ er er ee eee Te ree a si 
CRUG Salt ро ок a cata 
Nitrogen, products, соптегсігі............................... 
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N. Y, N. H. Н. R. R., contact вузет...................... 
Ocean telephony (See Telephony, ocean, etc.) 
Oil flotation process (See Motor applications, etc.) 
pumps, triplex, Tallulah table development... .............. 
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switches, arc phenomena (See Arc phenomena) 
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application of electricity......................... 
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friction and acceleration forces, equations......... 
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motor characteristics, calculations............. 624 
motors, flywheel еНесі.......................... 
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interpole.. 
lowering and Чуп, namic ° braking.. 
radiating сарасцу.............. 629 
selection of суре................ 630, 634, 
solenoid brakes......................... 
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types of сопіго!......................... 
movable car dumpers, location of motors. ......... 
plant, load characteristics....................... 
troubles еІесігіса!...................... 636 
power consumed, сһагрев........................ 
trolley speeds, scura roues t wate Rx Do EX AO 
unloaders and gantry cranes, location of motors.... 
rehandlers........................ 
Oscillator (See Porcelain, electrical) 
Paper mill industry, motors.................................. 
Parallel operation, 2- and 3-phase systems. . 
phase, voltage. and cur- 
rent relations. ....... 
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Penn. Water and Power Co., steam and hydraulic power combined 
steam and hydraulic power *com- 
bined, daily load diagram, January 
steam and hydraulic power, com- 
bined, daily load diagram, March 
steam and hydraulic power, com- 
bined, daily river discharge..... 
steam and hydraulic power, com- 
bined, load curve two steam sta- 
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Penn. Water and Power Co. (continued) 

steam and hydraulic power, com- 
bined, load dispatching......... 
steam and hydraulic power, com- 
bined, ооа growing load con- 
ditions.. ee ee ee Даоның 
Permeameter, description.................................... 
Permeance, flux distribution, two adjacent teeth, plotted......... 
fringe flux. overhanging field poles to armature....... 
pole flanks to overhanging armature...... 
shoe flank to armature, equation..... 

teeth to armature, deep slots, equation. 
plotted..... 
leakage, main to interpole, equation........... 

plotted. ..... 

internal fringe leakage, slot, equation............... 
plotted................ 
leakage flux, armature, field removed, equation...... 
plotted........ 


rectangular-poles to neutral plane, 
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round poles to neutral plane, equation.. 

plotted.... 

slot, comparison of formulas........... 

pole-flank fringe, width... 0.0.0... 0.0.0.0. 0000 eee eee 

pole-side leakage, едиайоп....................... 

plotted ое аа атана 

pole-tip fringe. едлайоп........................... 
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tooth fringe flux. едиайоп......................... 

useful pole-flank fringe, percentage................. 

variation of flux, opposite and remote slot positions.. 

Phase angle, current %гапвіогтегв............................. 
Picard system, submarine cable (еІергарҺу..................... 


Poles, telephone, preservative treatment (See Telephone poles, etc.) 


Porcelain; еїесїтїса]............................... 8...2... 


bushing, arc-over voltage................... 
super-spark potential vs. arcing 

length, formulas................. 
high-frequency vs. 60-cycle tests..... 
oscillator testing in аіг.............. 
puncture voltage underoil....... 512, 

smooth and corrugated surface com- 
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surface examination, potential gra- 
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closed pores and bubbles.................... 
demands on тапиѓасіцгег.................. 
design, tendenctmes.......................... 
a desirable qualhties.......................... 
dielectric spark Тараза ace ed 556, 
dying HAWS: Е us eee ak АЙ 
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factory process, salient points............... 
failure, сайзез............................. 
failures, internal вігеввев.................... 
faults and punctures, methods of examination 
50,000-volt service, даба.................... 
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Porcelain, electrical (continued) 


flaws pra ation) zumo vr eed 22% CES dee v 1s 520 
glazing > or Sa s rama Ке d NM LU e UE АЯ 501 
high-frequency, testing, large vs. small insula- 
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homogenity of вігісінге.................... 503 
ОЙ Е ов о О но ааа 494 
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wet vs. dry ргосевө.............. 492 
mechanical strains, detection................ 522 
oscillator Весе а ооо 469 
capacity о ебу уназ 475 
control of уоЦаре........... 472 
corona streamers and sparks i 
о СЕОУ 514 
danger to good porcelain..... 479 
failure percentage........... 526 
growth of corona............ 525 
heating еНесі............... 481 
insulators in strings.......... 044 

insulators in strings, location 
of punctures. ! TERM 546 
measurement of voltage Pius 473 
natural frequency of set...... 487 
operating conditions......... 475 
potential gradient........... 547 
puncture voltage under oil.... 519 
БЕР pu gu ——————— M 470 
characteristics........... 482 
severity gradations.......... 476 

superposed high-voltage, de- 
tection and measurement.. 510 

suspension insulator, skirt 
faults. us Ke wh tee eR 523 
MANOR COINS n vr ee d T bs 511 
proportions of ingredients....... 497 
puncture holes, welding...... ажа 925 
voltage. relation to thickness........ 531 
voltages, comparison with glass..... 029 
relation of process to dielectric strength. ..... 502 
strains, hot and cold (езі................... 535 
test damage, good рогсе!аіп................. 551 
pieces, form, всісспоп.................. 530 
testing, arbitrary methods.................. 559 
comparison of methods.............. 562 
limiting factors.. | "en 514 
long-time test vs. ‘short- time test... .. 557 
ОБЕ IN -VICW ое NOR dod 467 
rational rules....................... 552 
series gap method................... 553 
special methods.................... 564 
standardization. | LARTER ETEN 572 
of merits............. 569 
value of high frequency.............. 468 
ыс, оа ан 573 
voltage impact теіоа..........553. 562 
wireless outfit...................... 587 
theoretical shape........ "Pr 568 
13.000-volt system, failures. ізесе а DUO, 561 
ЕМІ кілі ое КТК ИЛЕК 509 
wireless service, іесейпр..................... 561 


Potentiometer, ОгузаШе..................................... 1597 
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first practical application............... 
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illuminating gas. EPOR 
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practical applications, scope of А 
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problems under consideration.. eus 
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research work. 
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Precipitation, electrical (continued) 
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transverse velocity equation............ 
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voltage. sphere-gap measurement........ 
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business іп(егебсі.............................. 
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principle.. | 
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regulated mo- 
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Railrcad, electrification, density of traffic (continued) 
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field of application.................... 
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locomotives, commercial life...... 
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description........ 87 
factor of safety...... 108 
freight service....... 90 
freight service statis- 
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locomotive cost...... 109 
mercury rectifier..... 91 
passenger engines, re- 
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104, 112 to 116 
passenger service..... 88 
passenger service sta- 
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power to operate all 
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.... 105, 116, 117, 122, 123 
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switching........... 90 
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power вомгсев...................... 133 140 
station depreciation............. 142 
` reliability of зегу1се................... 140 
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standard overhead conductor........... 96 
success міезроіпі5.................... 85 
steam, locomotive power совів....................... 126 
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Railway substations, automatic control (See Substations, auto- 
matic control) 
Railways, electric, contact systems (See Contact systems) 
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репегайоп................. 7 
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commission regulation. 17 
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consumption Ғасіот............................. 2348 
COS Се 2326 
of service vs. value of service................ 2358 
customer's сһагре.................... Е 2334 
customer's demand vs. system demand........... 2344 
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demand meters, various %урев................... 2285 
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excess Watt-hour тебег......................... 2336 
factors to be сопядегей......................... 2283 
graduated consumption charge, Tennessee PowerCo. 2354 
half-hour load curve method..................... 2342 
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Lincoln maximum demand meter................ 2285 
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residence load........................ 2280 
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percentage customers requiring 
Mel MR 2319 
time of оссиггепсе............ 2322 
factor, justice оҒ.............. 2340 
logic-oL. 2, ЗАТ eX 2282 
indicator, desirability......... 2331 
meter, ассигасу.............. 2352 
disadvantages.......... 2320 
use at junction of two 
systems............. 2349 
use оп d-c. circuits...... 2350 
power АСОТ es сылды ыы dae s d ue eee 2308 
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scientific rate, factors іпуоіуей................... 2347 
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Wright demand meter, failure оҒ................. 2284 


Rates (also see Public utilities) 
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customer's load factor........................... 1722 
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demand charges, light and ромег................. 1700 
determination, avoidance of complicated contracts.. 1727 
value of service basis............... 1715 
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energy and demand сһагрев...................... 1698 
charges, уапайоп........................ 1699 
heating and cooking оай........................ 1721 
hydroelectric ромег............................. 1707 
light and ромег................................. 1693 
load ее 1695 
factor vs. direct flat гайе..................... 1726 
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system and territory, injustice of variations іп rate. 1708 
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the average rate, Фзайуап(барев................... 1718 
the rate scale, policy and expediency.............. 1719 
total cost to consumer........................... 1702 
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variation with energy сһагре..................... 1701 
Wright and Hopkinson schedules................. 1720 
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load analysis, common взибобайоп....................... 1694 
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Reactance, short circuit, effect in feeder Бив................. 51 52 
репегаіфог.................... 55 
synchronizing bus............. 53 
interconnecting substation feeders. 65 
paralleling substation feeders. .... 64 
individual feeder plan................. 70 
relation generator to synchronizing bus, 
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synchronizing bus, use.............. 56 57 
Reactors, short circuit, «І15айуапбарев......................... 78 
mutually inductive scheme.............. 82 
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Rectifiers, mercury, Іосайоп................................. 135 
Refrigerating machinery (See Motor applications, etc.) 
Relays, mill service, accelerating and jamming..... 998, 994, 1000 1007 
Reluctance, air-gap, extra-long рар........................... 1092 
magnetic fields, conversion of irregular to rectangular. 1077 
electric machine, subdivision of...... 1087 
historical development............. 1069 
WTOC ULAR ылык eee We ee eae ку APER 1067 
experimental measurement of 
resistance of test piece.. 1083 
geometric equation......... 1074 
multipolar machines. T 1086 
tracing equipotential lines... 1084 
La Place equation................. * 1070 


Schwartz's and Christoffel's theorem. 1078 
similarity of flux and potential func- 


MONS vie hs E oe eee ete t 1075 
two and three dimensions .......... 1068 
theoretical, computation .......................... 1123 
two slotted вигіассв.............................. 1131 

Repulsion start induction motors, (See Motors, induction, etc. .) 
Resistance, a-c., measurement... ............................ 1613 
characteristics, carbon and tungsten lamps....... 350 354 
Resistivity, volume, Әейпійоп................................ 346 
spatial геһайопв........................... 346 
Resistors, hoist control, а-с.................................. 931 
2) аи ysl. ТЕКТЕ ГТ КТ ТТК deeds fone о 889 
Rheostats, mill service, accelerating...... бы асыра ал ale МИА 995 
Rubber industry ОО «cust ce eww enna Seek saw s bum D c 1324 


Safe operating temperature, mica armature- coil insulation (See 
Mica Insulation, armature coil, etc.) 
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Safety devices and conditions (See Motor applications, etc.) 
regulations (See Motor, applications, etc.) 
эспопһетг PlOCOSs. 4 rtl te T anta usc eC ede es ae PA 
Searchlight, angle of «йзрсетвіоп............................... 
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beam photometric test............. 
line or screen test.................. 
sun or zone test................... 
service їтпїїайоп................................ 
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lamp mechanism requirements.. TT 

Short-circuit phenomena, alternators, calculations, ` (See Alter- 
nators, short circuit, etc.) 


Shovels, automatic vs. nondom comparison.............. 
control. "EE 
current consumption C и: 


Silent chain (See Motor, applications, etc.), 
Single-phase squirrel-cage motors, (See Motors, single-phase, etc.) 
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Substation, automatic control, Е. & В. В. R. (continued) 
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Telephone poles, preservative treatment (continued) 
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Temperature (continued) 
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Transformer windings (continued) 
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Transformers (continued) 
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Transmission line, high-tension (continued) 
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Transmission systems, high-voltage (continued) 
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